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Distances.  Italy,  like  most  of  the  other  European  states,  has  adopted 
the  French  metric  system.  One  kilometre  is  equal  to  0.62138,  or  nearly 
Vsths,  of  an  English  mile  (8  kil.  =  5  M.). 


The  Italian  time  is  that  of  Central  Europe.  In  official  dealings  the 
old-fashioned  Italian  way  of  reckoning  the  hours  from  1  to  24  has  again 
l)een  introduced.    Thus,  aXlt  tredici  is  1  p.m.,  alle  tfenti  8  p.m. 
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PBEFACE.         ^2cHL 

_  LlBRAflf 

ihe  objects  of  the  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy  are  to 
supply  the  traveller  with  some  information  regarding  the  cul- 
ture and  art  of  the  people  he  is  about  to  visit,  as  well  as 
regarding  the  natural  features  of  the  country^  to  render  him 
as  independent  as  possible  of  the  services  of  guides  and  valets- 
de- place,  to  protect  him  against  extortion,  and  in  every 
way  to  aid  him  in  deriving  enjoyment  and  instruction  from 
his  tour  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating  countries  in  the  world. 
The  Handbook  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  save  the  traveller  many 
a  trial  of  temper ;  for  probably  nowhere  in  Europe  is  the  pa- 
tience more  severely  taxed  than  in  some  parts  or  Italjr. 

The  whole  work  is  based  on  the  personal  acouaintance 
of  the  Editor  or  his  friends  with  the  places  described,  most 
of  which  he  has  repeatedly  and  carefully  explored.  As, 
however,  changes  constantly  take  place,  he  will  highly  appre- 
ciate any  communications  with  which  travellers  mav  kindly 
favour  him,  if  the  result  of  their  own  observation.  The  infor- 
mation already  received  from  correspondents,  which  he  grate- 
fully acknowledges,  has  in  many  cases  proved  most  serviceable. 

The  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily +,  which  now 
appears  for  the  fifteenth  time,  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  considerably  augmented,  and  the  information  regarding 
Naples  and  its  environs  in  particular  has  been  carefully  veri- 
fied. The  account  of  the  climatic  and  sanitary  conditions  of 
Naples  given  at  p.  xxvii  is  from  the  pen  of  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent observer,  and,  while  dissipating  some  of  the  exagger- 
ated notions  which  are  prevalent  regarding  its  unhealthiness, 
may  afford  some  useful  hints  for  the  traveller's  mode  of  life  in 
that  town.  The  article  on  Ancient  Art  by  Pro/".  JR.  KekuU 
of  Berlin  has  been  adapted  for  the  use  of  English  travellers 
with  the  kind  assistance  of  Sir  J.  A,  Crowe  y  the  eminent 
bistorian  of  art ,  and  will  be  found  suggestive  by  visitors  to 
the  museums  of  Naples  and  Palermo  or  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 

On  the  Maps  and  Plans  the  utmost  care  has  been  be- 
stowed, and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  often  be  of  material  ser- 
vice to  the  traveller.  They  have  all  been  carefuUv  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date,  while  the  map  of  Corfu  and  the  plans  of 
Taormina  andBrindisi  appear  in  this  edition  for  the  first  time. 

f  The  contents  have  heen  divided  into  five  sections  (Introduction;  Naples 
and  it*  Environt;  E.  and  8.E.  DUiriets  of  8,  Italy;  Sicily;  Sardinia^  MaUa^ 
Tunis^  and  Cor/u)^  each  of  which  may  be  removed  from  the  volume  and 
used  separately  if  desired.  To  accompUsh  this  the  book  should  be  opened 
sharply  at  the  beginning  and  end  o^tiie  portion  to  be  detached,  and  the 
gauze  to  which  the  sheets  ^ar^.  attached  cut  through  at  ^ese  pQints  with 
a  penknife.  9A4 


vl  PREFACE. 

Heights  are  given  in  English  feet  (1  Engl.  ft.  -■  0,3048 
m6tre),  and  Distances  in  English  miles.  The  Populations 
(given  accoi^ding  to  the  censns  of  1901)  are  those  of  the  towns 
and  villages  properly  so  called  and  not  those  of  the  comuni 
or  parishes,  which  are  often  considerably  larger. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xx).  The  inns  of  S.  Italy  and  Sicily, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Naples,  Palermo,  and  a  few 
other  towns,  are  sadly  behind  the  requirements  of  the  age ;  but 
the  Editor  has  indicated  by  asterisks  those  which  he  has  reason 
to  believe,  from  his  own  experience  as  well  as  from  information 
supplied  by  travellers  (often,  however,  contradictory),  to  be 
respectable,  clean,  reasonable,  and  fairly  well  provided  with 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  expected  in  an  up-to-date 
establishment.  Houses  of  a  more  primitive  [character,  when 
good  of  their  class,  are  described  as  'fair'  or  'very  fair'.  The 
Editor,  however,  does  not  doubt  that  comfortable  quarters 
may  often  be  obtained  at  inns  not  recommended  or  even'men- 
tioned.  The  charges  in  the  most  frequented  places  have  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  rise,  but  those  of  the  last  few  years  are  approx- 
imately stated  in  the  Handbook  for  the  traveller's  guidance. 

To  hotel -proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  Intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  cour- 
tesy towards  travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  com- 
mendation, and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly 
excluded  from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-keepers  are  also  warned 
against  persons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for  Bae- 
deker's Handbooks. 


Abbreviations. 


M.  =  Engl.  mil©. 

ft.  =  Engl.  foot. 

kil.  =  kilomStre. 

kg.  =  kilogramme. 

hr.  =  hour. 

min.  =  minute. 

Alb.  =  Albergo  (hotel). 

omn.  =  omnibus. 

carr.  =  carriage. 

N.  =  North,  northern,   northwards. 

8.  =  South,  etc. 

E.  s=  Eafit,  etc. 

W.  =  West,  etc. 

R.  =  room,  also  Route. 


B.  =  breakfast. 

D.  =  dinner. 

A.  =  attendance. 

L.  =  light. 

ddj.  =  dejeuner  Quncheon). 

rfmts.  =  refreshments. 

pens.  =:  pension    {i.e.    board    and 

lodging), 
fir.  =  franc  (Ital.  lira), 
c.  =  centime  (Ital.  centesimo). 
dr.  =  drachma  (Oreek  currency), 
ca.  =  circa  (about), 
comp.  =  compare. 
Capp.  =  Cappella  (chapel). 


The  letter  d  with  a  date,  after  the  name  of  a  person,  indicatea  the 
year  of  his  death.  The  number  of  feet  given  after  the  name  of  a  place 
shows  its  height  above  the  sea-level.  The  number  of  miles  placed  before 
the  principal  places  on  railway-routes  and  highroads  indicates  their  distance 
from  the  starting-point  of  the  route. 

Aitexisks  are  used  as  marks  of  commendation. 
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''Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree  -y 
E^en  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  rertility, 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced.'' 

Btbom. 

I.  Travelling  Expenses.  Honey. 

Expenses.  The  cost  of  a  tour  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  need 
not  exceed  that  incurred  in  the  more  frequented  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  average  expenditure  of  a  single  traveller  may  be  esti- 
mated at  !20-25  francs  per  day  (exclusive  of  railway-fares),  or  at 
15-20  francs  when  a  prolonged  stay  is  made  at  one  place.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  language  and  habits  of  the  country, 
and  are  willing  to  forego  some  of  their  usual  comforts,  may  reduce 
their  expenses  to  still  narrower  limits.  Persons  travelling  as  mem- 
bers of  a  party  also  elfect  a  considerable  saving.  When,  however, 
ladles  are  of  the  party,  the  expenses  are  generally  greater. 

Honey.  The  French  monetary  system  is  now  used  throughout 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  franc  (lira  or  franco)  contains  iOO  eentesimi; 
1  fr.  25  c.  =s  Is.  (comp.  the  money -table  at  p.  ii).  In  copper 
(hronzo  or  rame)  there  are  coins  of  1,2,  5,  and  10  centesind,  in 
nickel  pieces  of  20  and  25  c,  in  silver  pieces  of  1,  2,  and  5  fr.,  and 
in  gold  pieces  of  10,  20,  and  100  fr.  Gold  coins  are,  however, 
rarely  met  with,  their  place  being  taken  by  Biglietti  di  Stato  (treasury 
notes)  for  5,  10,  and  25  fr.,  the  banknotes  of  the  Banea  d^Jtdlia, 
and  the  new  notes  of  the  Banco  di  Napoli  and  the  Banco  di  SiciUa 
(stamped  with  a  profile  head  of  Italia  in  red).  In  consequence  of 
the  favourable  financial  condition  of  the  country  these  notes  are  all 
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at  par,  but  other  notes  should  be  refused.  In  addition  to  the  gold 
of  the  so-called  Latin  Monetary  League  (Italy,  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Greece),  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain  (see  below), 
Austria,  Serria,  Hungary  (4  and  8  gulden  pieces),  Russia,  Roumania, 
and  Monaco  are  also  taken  at  tlieir  face-value.  The  silver  flve-franc 
pieces  (scudi)  of  the  Latin  Monetary  League,  and  also  those  of  the 
former  small  Italian  states  (with  the  exception  of  the  Papal  States 
and  the  Duchy  of  Lucoa)  also  circulate  at  their  full  value.  The  only 
other  current  silver  coins  are  Italian  coins  since  1863,  French  coins 
since  1864,  Belgian  and  Swiss  coins  since  1866,  Greek  coins  since 
1867,  and  those  of  the  Republic  of  San  Marino  since  1898.  The 
only  legal  coins  in  copper  and  nickel  are  those  of  Italy  itself  and  of 
San  Marino  (since  1864).  Obsolete  and  worn  coins  and  spurious 
banknotes  are  frequently  offered  to  strangers  at  shops  and  inns  and 
even  at  railway  ticket-offices.  —  A  piece  of  6  c.  is  called  a  soldo, 
and  as  the  lower  classes  often  keep  their  accounts  in  soldi,  the  trav- 
eller will  find  it  useful  to  accustom  himself  to  this  mode  of  reckon- 
ing (^dieci  soldi  =  50  c.,  dodici  soldi  =  60  c,  etc.). 

Bbst  Money  for  the  Toua.  Circular  Notes  or  Letters  of  Credit^ 
issued  by  the  principal  English  and  American  banks,  and  the  Trav- 
ellers' Cheques  issued  by  the  great  American  express  companies  are 
the  most  convenient  medium  for  the  transport  of  large  sums  and 
realize  the  most  favourable  exchange.  English  and  German  bank- 
notes also  realize  their  nominal  equivalents  in  the  principal  towns. 
Sovereigns  are  taken  by  the  principal  hotel-keepers  at  their  full 
value  (about  25  fr.).  In  remote  districts,  however,  especially  in 
Sicily,  all  foreign  money  is  refused. 

ExoHANOB.  Foreign  money  is  most  advantageously  changed  in 
the  larger  towns ,  either  at  one  of  the  English  bankers  or  at  a  re- 
spectable money-changer's  (^cambiavaluta^).  Those  money-changers 
who  publicly  exhibit  a  list  of  the  current  rates  of  exchange  are  the 
most  satisfactory.  The  traveller  should  always  be  provided  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  silver  and  small  notes,  as  it  is  often  difflcnlt 
to  change  notes  of  large  amount.  It  is  advisable  to  carry  also 
1-1 1/2  fr.  in  copper  (comp.  p.  xiv)in  a  separate  pocket  or  pouch. 

Monet  Orokbs  payable  in  Italy, '  for  sums  not  exceeding  40{. ,   are 

f ranted  by  the  English  Post  Office  at  the  following  rates :  not  exceeding 
I.,  4d.;  61.,  U;  lOr,  U.  6d.;  20r,  2«.  Pd.;  m.,  5*.  Sd.  These  are  payable 
at  the  rate  of  26  fr.  20  c.  per  1/.  The  identity  of  the  receiver  must  be 
guaranteed  by  two  well-known  residents  or  by  an  exhibition  of  the  pass- 
port. The  charge  for  money-orders  granted  in  Italy  and  payable  in  England 
IS  40  c.  per  17.  sterling.  —  Telegraph  Money  Orders  are  allowed  for  certain 
places  in  Italy  only.  i 

II.  Period  of  Tour.  Language. 

Season.   The  best  time  for  Naples,  and  still  more  for  other  parts 

nf  S.  Italy  and  Sicily,  is  spring,  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  be- 

^ng  of  June,  or  autumn,  from  the  end  of  September  to  the 

e  of  November.   September  is  usually  oppressively  hot,  with 
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nnmerous  thandei-storms,  and  is  therefore  the  worst  month  for  the 
tourist  The  rainy  winter  months  had  better  be  devoted  to  Rome. 
The  hot  season,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  August, 
may  be  spent  at  some  of  the  charming  summer  -  resorts  in  the 
environs  of  Naples,  such  as  Sorrento,  Castellammare,  and  Cava  dei 
Tlrrenl,  but  is  unfavourable  for  travelling  In  the  South  of  Italy, 
The  scenery  indeed  is  then  in  perfection,  and  the  long  days  are 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  enterprising  traveller ;  but  he  will 
soon  experience  the  enervating  effects  of  exposure  to  the  fierce  rays 
of  an  Italian  sun.  These  effects  are  produced,  not  so  much  by 
the  intensity,  as  by  the  protracted  duration  of  the  heat,  the  sky 
being  frequently  cloudless,  and  not  a  drop  of  rain  falling  for  many 
weeks. 

At  p.  33  the  traveller  will  find  various  plans  for  excursions  in 
the  environs  of  Naples,  and  at  p.  260  are  others  for  a  tour  in  Sicily. 

Kaples  is  reached  overland  from  Londnn  in  oa.  48  hrs.  (fares  8/.  17«. 
lOd.,  6^.  Oa.  8d  ).  By  sea  it  is  aboat  9  days  from  London.  Steamers  of 
the  Orient'Ropal  Litis  leave  London  (Tilbury)  every  alternate  Frid.,  loaching 
at  Gibraltar,  Marseilles,  and  Naples  (fares  to  Naples,  1st  class  1S<.,  2nd  class 
11/.).  —  Steamers  of  the  Jforth  Otrmnn  Hoffd  leave  Southampton  3-4  times 
a  month  for  (7-8  days)  Genoa  and  (9  days)  Naples  (fares  to  Oenoa:  Istcl.  121., 
2nd  cl.  8/-;  to  Naples:  15/.,  10/.)'  These  charges  include  railway-fare  from 
London  to  Southampton. 

American  travellers  may  reach  8.  Italy  direct  by  the  steamers  of  the 
yorth  German  Lloyd ^  the  Hamhwg-Amtrican  Zr<«M,  the  Cunard  Line,  the 
White  iSjtor  Line,  and  the  Itcdian  Royal  Mail  Line,  plying  weekly  or  fort- 
nightly from  New  York  tu  Naples  and  Oenoa  (fares  from  ca.  $  80>.  The 
New  York  ofHces  are:  6  Broadway  (North  German  Lloyd),  87  Broadway 
(Hambnig-American  Line),  21  State  St.  (Cunard  Line*,  9  Broadway  (White 
Star  Line),  and  60  Wall  St.  (Italian  Line).  For  the  agencies  in  Genoa  and 
Naples,  see  pp.  19,  20,  27,  28. 

Language*  The  time  and  labour  which  the  traveller  has 
bestowed  on  the  study  of  Italian  at  home  will  be  amply  repaid 
as  he  proceeds  on  his  journey,  and  more  particularly  to  the  S.  of 
Naples  and  in  Sicily.  It  is  quite  possible  for  Englishmen  to  travel 
in  the  regions  around  Naples,  Palermo,  and  Messina,  perhaps  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  French,  but  in  this  case  the  traveller  cannot  con- 
veniently deviate  from  the  beaten  track,  and  is  moreover  constantly 
exposed  to  extortion.  Those,  therefore,  who  desire  the  utmost  possible 
freedom  and  dislike  being  imposed  upon,  will  find  a  slight  acquain- 
tance with  Italian  t  indispensable. 

t  A  few  words  on  the  pronuneiation  may  be  acceptable  to  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  language.  G  before  e  and  f  is  pronounced  like 
the  English  ch ;  ff  before  e  and  i  like  j.  Before  other  vowels  e  and  g  are 
hard.  Ch  and  gh,  which  generally  precede  e  or  <,  are  hard.  Sc  before  e 
or  i  is  pronounced  like  sh;  gn  and  gl  between  vowels  like  nyY  and  IjX. 
The  vowels  a,  e.  i,  o,  u  are  pronounced  ah,  a.  ee,  o,  oo.  —  In  addressing 
persons  of  the  educated  classes  *Lei\  with  the  ord  pers.  sing.,  should  always 
be  employed  (addressing  several  at  once,  4oro'  with  the  8rd  pers.  pi.). 
*Voi^  is  used  in  addressing  waiters,  drivers,  etc. 
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III.  Passports.  Custom  House.  Luggage. 

Passports,  though  not  required  in  Italy,  are  occasionally  useful, 
as,  for  example,  in  obtaining  the  delivery  of  registered  letters  and 
money  orders  (comp.  p.  xxvii).  The  countenance  and  help  of  the 
British  and  American  consuls  can,  of  course,  be  extended  to  those 
persons  only  who  can  prove  their  nationality.  Country  excursions  in 
the  southern  provinces  should  not  be  undertaken  without  a  passport. 

Passports  may  be  obtained  ia  England  direct  from  the  Foreign  Office 
(fee2«.)i  or  throagh  0.  Smith  ASene^  23  Graven  St.,  Charing  Gross  (charge  4«., 
including  agenf  s  fee),  Bu*a^  4  Adelaide  St.,  Strand  (fee  4<.),  Thomas  Cook 
A  Son,  Luclgate  Gircus  (3<.  6d.),  or  Henrif  Blaeklork  d:  Co.  ('^i^adshaw's  Guides'), 
59  Fleet  St.  (5«.).  —  In  the  United  States  applications  for  passports  should 
be  made  to  the  Paseport  Bureau^  State  Department,  Washmgton,  D.  C. 

Custom  House.  The  examination  of  luggage  which  takes  place 
at  the  Italian  custom-houses  on  the  arrival  of  the  traveller  by  land 
or  sea,  even  when  the  vessel  has  come  from  another  Italian  port, 
is  usually  very  lenient.  Tobacco  and  cigars  (only  eight  pass  firee), 
playing  cards,  and  matches  are  the  articles  chiefly  sought  for.  The 
duty  on  tobacco  amounts  to  about  10  fr.  per  lb.  (26  fr.  per  kg.). 
Custom-house  reoeipts  should  be  preserved,  as  travellers  are  some- 
times challenged  by  the  excise  officials  in  the  interior.  Weapons 
of  all  kinds  are  liable  to  confiscation  (see  p.  xiii).  In  most  Italian 
towns  a  tax  (datio  eonsumo)  is  levied  on  comestibles,  but  travellers' 
luggage  is  passed  at  the  barriers  (Umitt  daziario)  on  a  simple  declara- 
tion that  it'  contains  no  such  articles. 

Luggage.  If  possible,  luggage  should  never  be  sent  to  Italy 
by  goods*  train,  as  it  is  liable  to  damage,  pilferage ,  and  undue 
custom-house  detention.  If  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  forward  it  in 
this  way,  he  should  employ  a  trustworthy  agent  at  the  frontier  and 
send  him  the  keys.  As  a  rule  it  is  advisable,  and  often  in  the  end 
less  expensive,  never  to  part  from  one's  luggage,  and  to  superintend 
the  custom-house  examination  in  person  (comp.  p.  xvii). 


lY.  Publio  Safely.  Begging. 
Publio  Safety  is  on  as  stable  a  footing  in  those  parts  of  S.  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia  likely  to  be  visited  by  travellers,  as  in  countries 
to  the  N.  of  the  Alps.  Travellers  will  naturally  avoid  lonely  quarters 
after  night-fall,  just  as  they  would  at  home ;  and  this  precaution  is 
especially  advisable  in  Naples.  The  isolated  cases  of  highway  robbery 
heard  of  from  Hme  to  time  are  scarcely  distinguishable  (torn  similar 
crimes  in  other  countries.  Strangers,  whose  persons  and  property 
are  unknown,  have  practically  nothing  to  fear  from  *Brigantaggio\ 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  travellers  must  always  be  on  their 
guard  against  pickpockets.  Thefts  of  watches  and  pocket-books' are 
uncomfortably  frequent  in  Naples,  and  it  still  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  the  new  police  methods  will  bring  greater  security. 
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In  any  case,  snch  artteles  as  ch&telalne-bags,  gold  chains,  and  the 
like,  are  hetter  kept  out  of  sight,  and  small  articles  of  baggage 
should  not  he  placed  in  the  hood  of  an  open  carriage  behind  the 
traveller's  back.  In  the  towns  the  policemen  are  called  Ouardie  di 
PubbUea  8ieuret%a  (dark  coat,  with  white  cap  and  buttons),  and  in  the 
country  Carabinieri  (black  nniform,  with  red  facings,  and  cocked 
hats).  The  QuardU  Munidpali  of  Naples  (yellow  buttons,  num- 
bered caps)  are  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the  traffic.  —  No  one 
may  carry  weapons  without  a  licence  (fee  ca.  20  fr.),  on  pain  of  im- 
prisonment. Armi  insidiose^  i.e.  concealed  weapons  (sword-sticks; 
eren  knives  with  spring-blades,  etc.),  are  absolutely  prohibited. 

Begging  (AceattonaggioJ^  which  has  in  Italy  been  regarded 
from  time  immemorial  as  a  legitimate  mode  of  earning  one*s  daily 
bread,  has,  perhaps,  of  late  become  a  little  less  obnoxious  in  Naples 
itself,  but  in  other  districts  frequented  by  strangers ,  such  as  the 
environs  of  Naples  and  many  parts  of  Sicily,  it  has,  largely  owing 
to  the  misplaced  generosity  of  travellers,  developed  into  a  veritable 
national  plague.  Still  more  reprehensible  than  the  bestowal  of 
an  occasional  gratuity  upon  children,  is  the  foolish  practice  of 
^scattering'  copper  coins  to  be  struggled  for  by  the  street  aiabs,  etc. 
As  the  profits  of  street-beggars,  even  the  obviously  infirm,  too 
frequently  go  for  the  support  of  able-bodied  loafers,  travellers  who 
decline  to  give  anything  are  acting  more  intelligently  in  the 
true  interests  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  succeeding  travellers, 
than  those  who  yield  to  a  momentary  feeling  of  compassion.  In 
any  case  the  donation  should  be  limited  to  the  smallest  amount 
(2-5  c).  Importunate  beggars  should  be  dismissed  with  ^niente', 
or  by  a  gesture  of  negation.  A  slight  backward  movement  of  the 
head  accompanied  by  a  somewhat  contemptnous  expression  (the 
(ivav66eiN  of  the  Greeks)  is  a  sign  of  refasal  well  understood  in 
S.  Italy  and  SicUy. 


y.  Interoonrse  with  Italians.  Orataities.  Guides. 
While  most  travellers  will  soon  and  easily  become  used  to  the 
customs  of  N.  Italy  and  Rome,  intercourse  with  the  people  in  the 
S.  end  of  the  peninsula  requires  a  more  careful  study.  On  the 
principal  routes,  and  especially  in  Naples,  the  insolence  and  rapa- 
city of  cab -drivers,  boatmen,  porters,  and  others  of  a  similar  class 
have  attained  an  almost  incredible  pitch.  These  gentry  seem  to 
consider  the  spoliation  of  the  stranger  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  all 
dealings  with  them  the  traveller's  best  weapon  is  an  imperturbable 
calm,  and  he  will  often  find  a  jesting  remark  more  efficacious  than 
a  serious  rebuke.  The  slighter  his  knowledge  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage is,  the  more  careful  should  he  be  not  to  involve  himself  in 
a  war  of  words,  in  which  he  must  necessarily  be  at  a  great  disad- 
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T&ntage.  Though  caution  is  always  to  the  point,  an  exaggerated 
lack  of  confidence  will  often  be  interpreted  as  Indicating  weakness 
and  anxiety.  Where  tariffs  and  fixed  charges  exist,  they  should 
be  carefully  consulted.  In  other  cases,  where  an  average  price  is 
established  by  custom,  the  traveller  should  make  a  precise  bargain 
with  respect  to  the  service  to  be  rendered,  and  never  rely  on  the 
equity  of  the  other  party.  ^Patti  ehiariy  amiei*ia  lunga*  is  a  good 
Italian  proverb.  The  traveller  will  often  find  it  useful  to  offer  at 
first  a  lower  sum  than  he  is  willing  to  pay,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
concede  somewhat  in  the  process  of  bargaining.  When  a  foreigner 
shows  himself  to  be  ^pratieo'  by  the  fairness  of  his  offer  (neither  too 
low  nor  too  high),  speculative  demands  founded  on  his  assumed 
ignorance  are  less  likely  to  be  made.  The  data  in  this  Handbook 
may  be  relied  upon  in  formulating  such  an  offer.  Where  information 
is  required,  it  should  be  sought  from  printed  tariffs,  from  fellow- 
travellers,  or  from  the  landlords  of  the  better-class  hotels ;  but  in 
small  towns  and  in  the  country  landlords,  waiters,  drivers,  guides, 
etc.,  are  all  apt  to  be  leagued  against  the  stranger.  In  spite  of  all 
precaution,  however,  the  traveller  must  here  and  there  submit  to 
a  certain  amount  of  trickery,  and  it  is  folly  to  take  this  too  seriously. 
The  Italians  themselves  cannot  escape  extortion  of  this  kind.  It 
should  be  remembered  that,  if  the  haggling  process  is  carried  too 
far,  good  humour  may  be  lost  for  the  sake  of  a  tew  sous.  —  Educated 
Italians  are  fully  alive  to  the  evils  which  beset  the  traveller  in  and 
around  Naples;  and  in  1891  the  Society  Pro  Napoli  was  founded, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Duca  Carafa  d'Andria,  to  mitigate  these 
(comp.  p.  21). 

Oratuities  are  more  customary  in  Italy  than  elsewhere,  but  are 
calculated  on  a  much  lower  scale.  Drivers,  guides,  porters,  and 
donkey-attendants  invariably  expect,  and  often  demand  as  a  right,  a 
gratuity  (buona  mano,  mancia^  da  bere^  bottiglia^  caff^,  iigarOt  maC' 
eheroni)^  varying  according  to  circumstances  from  2-3  sous  to  a  franc 
or  more,  in  addition  to  their  hire.  The  text  of  this  Handbook  often 
indicates  the  appropriate  amounts.  The  traveller  need  not  scruple 
to  limit  his  donations  to  the  smallest  possible  sums,  as  liberality 
is  often  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance  and  embarrassment.  He 
should  always  be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  small  coins  (p.  x), 
and  he  should  take  care  to  pay  the  gratuity  separately. 

The  following  hints  will  be  found  useful  by  the  average  tourist. 
In  private  collections  1-2  visitors  should  bestow  a  gratuity  of  V2- 
itt.,  3-4  pers.  l-lV2ftf-  For  opening  a  church-door,  etc.,  10-20 c. 
is  enough,  but  if  extra  services  are  rendered  (e,g,  uncovering  an 
altar-piece,  lighting  candles,  etc.)  25-60  0.  may  be  given.  The 
Cu$todi  of  all  public  collections  where  an  admission-fee  is  charged 
are  forbidden  to  accept  gratuities^  The  traveller  should  never 
reward  niisolicited  services,  and  he  should  not  offer  a  fee  unless  he 
is  sure  it  is  expected.  —  In  hotels  and  restaurants  about  5-10  per 
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eeat  of  the  recltoning  should  be  i^iyen  in  gratuities,  oi  less  if  ser- 
Tlee  is  charged  for. 

Tftlets  de  Place  (Guide,  sing,  la  Quida)  may  be  hired  at  6-10  fr. 
per  day.  Their  services  may  generally  well  be  dispensed  with  by 
those  who  are  not  pressed  for  time.  Purchases  should  never  be 
made  in  presence  or  with  the  aid  of  a  commissionnaire,  as  eyen  in 
shops  of  the  better  class  a  commission  of  at  least  10  per  cent  will 
be  added  to  the  prii^e.  Contracts  with  vettuilni  or  other  persons 
should  also  be  made  without  their  help.  In  some  towns  the  better 
guides  have  formed  societies  as  ^Gnide  patentate*  or  'Guide  auto- 
rlzzate*. 

VI.  Conveyances. 

Bailways.  Most  of  the  railways  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily, 
formerly  belonging  to  various  private  companies,  are  now  operated 
by  the  government.  Their  general  organization  resembles  that  of 
the  railways  of  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  first-class  carriages  are 
fairly  comfortable,  the  second  resemble  the  English  and  French, 
while  the  third  class  is  chiefly  frequented  by  the  lower  orders. 
Express  trains  only  can  be  relied  upon  to  make  connection. 

The  international  treUm  de  Ittxe  are  generally  available  for  long-dis- 
tance travellers  only.  The  mail-trains  are  called  Trent  D4rettiuimi  (1st  and 
2nd  class  only;  sometimes  with  dining  and  sleepiiig  cars)  and  the  ordinary 
expresses  Trent  JHretti.  The  last,  which  do  not  always  have  third-cla^s 
carriagt'S,  are  ufien  overcrowded  in  the  height  of  the  travelling  season. 
The  Treni  AcceleraH  are  somewhat  faster  than  the  Treni  Omnibtu.  The 
Treni  Misti  are  composed  partly  of  jassenger-coaches,  partly  of  goods- 
waggons.  Among  the  expressions  with  which  the  rail  way- traveller  will 
soon  become  familiar  are  —  '^proniC  (ready),  ''partenta'  (departure),  *«<  cathbia 
ireno  (change  carriages),  *'e»zere  in  cainddenza  (to  make  connection),  ^/ermata^ 
(halt:  quanti  minuii  di  fermata  ?  bow  long  do  we  st  »p  here?),  and  utcita^ 
(egress).  The  station-master  is  called  ^ecipostcuione^  i  the  guard  *condfMore*. 
Fare  U  biglieito  means  to  take  a  ticket;  J^  preso  qneeto  poetof  Is  tuis  seat 
engaged?  D-'ve  parte  il  treno  per  NapoUf  Where  does  the  train  for  Naples 
start?  QwOe  rotaiaf  Which  line  (or  track)?  Smoking  compartments  (oi ten 
made  very  unpleasant  by  the  freedom  with  which  expectonition  is  iudalged 
in)  are  labelled  ^pei  /utnatorf^   those  for  non-smokers  "i  vieUUo  di  /umare*. 

The  best  Time  Table  is  the  Orario  UfftciaU,  published  by  the 
Fratelli  Pomzo  at  Turin  (price  1  fr.).  Smaller  editions  are  issued 
at  80,  50,  and  20  c.  —  Railway  time  is  that  of  Central  Europe. 

Tickets.  In  the  larger  towns  it  is  better,  when  possible,  to  take 
the  tickets  at  the  town-agencies  (Agenzfa  di  Citth)  of  the  railways. 
The  booking-office  at  large  stations  is  open  40  min.,  at  small  sta- 
tions 20  min.  before  the  departure  of  the  trains.  Holders  of  tickets 
are  alone  entitled  to  enter  the  waiting-rooms.  When  there  is  any 
crowd  at  the  station,  the  traveller  will  find  it  convenient  to  have 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  fare  ready  in  his  hand,  including  the 
stamp  duty  of  5  c.  on  each  ticket.  In  any  case  it  is  advisable  to 
keegp  a  sharp  eye  on  the  ticket-clerks,  as  'mistakes'  are  by  no  means 
infrequent  (comp.  p.  x),  while  no  attention  is  paid  to  subsequent 
complaints.    At  the  terminal  stations  it  is  important  to  be  on  hand 
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eaily ;  at  wayside  stations  the  traveller  will  often  have  a  long  time 
to  wait)  as  the  trains  are  more  often  late  than  not.  At  the  end  of  the 
journey  tickets  are  given  np  at  the  uacfta,  —  Tickets  for  distances 
of  less  than  160  kil.  (93  M.)  do  not  permit  of  a  break  of  Journey. 
For  distances  exceeding  160  kil.  fares  are  calculated  according 
to  a  sllding-scale  (tariffa  differensiale  A),  that  makes  it  advantageous 
to  take  a  ticket  for  as  long  a  distance  as  possible.  With  few  excep- 
tions tickets  of  this  kind  are  issued  only  vi&  the  shortest  route  be- 
tween any  two  points;  they  are  valid  for  one  day  for  each  100  kil. 
(62  M.),  not  counting  the  day  of  issue.  Journeys  of  3C0  kil.  (186  M.) 
may  be  broken  once  without  any  formality ;  of  600  kiJ.  twice ;  of 
900  kil.  thrice;  of  1000  kil.  four  times;  and  longer  journeys  Ave 
times.  Thus,  a  ticket  from  Cbiasso  to  Naples  via  Milan,  Parma,  Pisa^ 
and  Rome,  a  distance  of  935  kil.  (580  M.)  is  valid  for  ten  days  and 
permits  the  journey  to  be  broken  four  times,  while  the  price  is 
(2nd  cl.)  45  fr.  60  c.  instead  of  83  fr.  55  c.  as  previously.  Luggage 
for  distances  over  150  kil.  also  enjoys  a  preferential  tariff. 

Rbtubn  Tickets  (Biglietti  di  andata-ritomo)  for  distances  up  to 
100  kilometres  (62  M.)  are  valid  for  one  day  only,  up  to  200  kil.  for 
two  days,  up  to  300  kil.  for  three  days,  and  beyond  300  kil.  for  four 
days  (in  Sicily,  1,  2-3, 6,  and  9  days  respectively).  But  those  issued 
on  Sat.  and  the  eves  of  national  holidays  (p.  xxv)  are  available  for 
three,  those  issued  on  Sun.  and  festivals  for  two  days  at  least. 
These  tickets  do  not  allow  the  journey  to  be  broken. 

1.  Intbbnational  Cibcui^r  TiCKvraf Biglietti  combindbili  inter^ 
nazionalijj  including  coupons  for  foreign  as  well  as  Italian  railways, 
are  issued  for  most  of  the  lines  in  Southern  Italy  and  for  the  prin- 
cipal railways  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Malta,  Tunis,  and  Corfu.  The 
regulations  affecting  these  tickets  are  similar  to  those  of  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  continental  countries.  The  routes  are 
arranged  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  individual  traveller.  No  luggage 
is  allowed  free. 

These  convenient  tickets  (books  of  coupons)  are  not  issued  for  distances 
under  600  kil.  (872  M.);  those  for  distances  up  to  2000  kil.  are  valid  for 
45  days,  for  2000-3(  00  kil.  for  60  days,  and  beyond  that  distance  for  90 
days.  The  journey  can  be  broken  without  any  formality  at  any  of  the 
stations  named  on  the  coupons.  If  the  traveller  alights  at  other  stations, 
he  must  at  once  apply  to  the  capo*tazione  for  recognition  of  the  break  of 
the  journey  (vidimatione),  —  The  tickets  may  be  obtained  in  London  at 
the  principal  southern  railway- stations,  or  from  Messrs.  Cook  A  Son 
(Ludgate  Circus,  etc.);  in  Paris  from  Cook  A  Son  (Place  de  TOp^ra  1), 
P.  O.  Lubin  (Boulevard  Haussmann  86),  or  the  Soci^t^  des  Voyages  TJni- 
versels  (Rue  du  FaubourgMontmartre  17);  and  also  from  Cook's  agencies 
in  Brussels  (Rue  de  la  Aladeleine  41),  Cologne  (Domhof  1),  and  Geneva 
(Bue  du  Bhdne  90).  In  Italy  they  may  be  ordered  at  any  large  station, 
but  are  issued  only  by  Messrs.  Cook  6  Son  at  Borne  (Piazza  Esedra  di 
Termini  64)  and  by  Messrs.  Oondrand  in  Milan  (Oalleria  Vittorio  Emanuele). 

2.  Local  Cieculab  Tickets  (Biglietti  a  itinerario  comhindbile), 
for  use  in  Italy  only,  are  also  issued.  A  list  of  the  routes  for  which 
these  are  available  will  be  found  in  the  Orario  Ufflciale  (p.  xv). 
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For  some  of  the  more  popular  cireuUr  tours  tickets  (books  of  coapons) 
•re  kept  in  readiness  by  tbe  railway  companies  (biglifUi  eombivati).  Order 
forms  for  tbese  tiekeis  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  tbe  more  important 
stations  in  ItUy  (as  well  as  firom  Cook  or  Oondrand,  p.  zvi)  and,  when 
filled  up,  should  be  forwarded,  along  with  a  fee  of  1  fr.,  to  tbe  station 
whence  tbe  ticket  is  to  be  issued.  Such  tickets  are  not  iasuf^d  for  diotaoces 
under  400  kil.  (248  U  ).  Tbos<>  for  400-800  kil.  are  valid  for  15  daysi  for 
800  '20  0  kil.  for  SO  days  ^  for  9000^000  kil.  for  46  days ;  bevond  that  distance 
for  60  days.  Tickets  issued  in  Sicily  for  a  distance  of  600  kil.  are  valid  for 
20  days;  beyond  that  distance  for  SO  days.  Tbe  time-limit  of  the.<e  tickets 
may  be  exten'led  (prorogare)  for  not  less  than  10  days  by  the  payment  of 
a  small  additional  sum  (1  per  cent  of  the  whole  price)  for  each  day.  -^ 
The  tickets  have  to  be  signed  by  the  traveller.  Tbe  jour  ey  may  be  broken 
without  formality  at  the  terminal  stations  of  each  section,  and  also  at 
three  intermediate  stations  selected  and  registered  iu  advance. 

The  so-called  Biglietti  di  Abhonamtnto  Speddli  or  General  Season 
TUkeUy  resembling  the  Swiss  '  General- Abonnements\  entitle  the 
holder  to  travel  at  will  during  a  given  time  over  the  railways  in  any 
one  of  thirteen  districts  into  which  Italy  is  divided  for  the  purpose. 
A  monthly  ticket,  for  example,  on  the  main  Sicilian  lines  (excluding 
the  W.  railway  and  the  railway  round  iEtna)  costs  80  fr.  (2nd  cl.), 
the  corresponding  circular  tonr  ticket  costs  62Vafr-  Further  details 
may  be  found  in  Part  III  of  the  Italian  time-table  (jp.  xt)  and  axe 
printed  on  the  application-forms  to  be  obtained  at  any  station.  These 
tickets  are,  however,  of  little  advantage  to  the  ordinary  tourist. 

IjTJGOA.ob.  No  luggage  is  allowed  free  except  small  articles  taken 
by  the  passenger  into  his  carriage ;  tho  rate  of  charge  is  4.64  c.  for 
100  kilogrammes  per  kilometre.  Travellers  who  can  confine  their  im- 
pedimenta to  articles  that  they  can  carry  themselves  and  take  into 
the  caixiage  with  them,  will  be  spared  much  expense  and  annoyance. 
Those  who  intend  to  make  only  a  short  stay  at  a  place,  especially 
when  the  town  or  village  lies  at  a  distance  from  the  railway,  should 
leave  their  heavier  luggage  at  the  station  till  their  return  (dare  in 
depoHto,  or  depo9itarey  6  o.  per  day  per  piece;  minimum  10  c.)  or 
forward  it  to  the  final  destination.  At  small  stations  the  traveller 
should  at  once  look  after  his  luggage  in  person.  —  The  luggage-ticket 
is  called  lo  eeontrino ;  to  book  luggage  is  apedire  or  far  regUtrare  U 
hagaglio.  Porters  (facchini)  who  convey  luggage  to  and  from  the 
carriage  are  entitled  to  5-20  c.  per  package  by  tariff;  attempts  at 
extortion  should  be  firmly  resisted. 

As  several  robberies  of  passengers'  luggage  have  been  perpetrated  in 
Italy  without  detection,  articles  of  great  value  should  not  be  entrusted  to 
the  safe-keeping  of  any  trunk  or  pttrtmanteau,  however  stroi^  and  secure 
it  may  seem  (eomp.  p.  ziil.  —  Damaged  trunks  may  be  secured  by  leaden 
seals  (piombare)  for  o  c.  each  package. 

The  enormous  weight  of  the  large  trunks  used  by  some  travellers  not 
Infirequently  causes  serious  injury  to  the  porters  who  have  to  handle  them. 
Heavy  articles  should  therefore  always  be  placed  in  the  smaller  packages. 

Italian  Railway  Rkstaubants,  especially  those  at  Arontier- stations, 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  Luncheon-baskets  (3-4  fr.)  may  be  obtained  at 
tome  of  the  larger  stations. 

Pa.«sengers  by  night -trains  from  the  larger  stations  may  hire  pillows 
(ctMdno,  guanciaUt  1  fr.  \  for  abroad  2  fr.).  These  must  not  be  removed 
from  title  compartment. 

Babdskbb.  Italy  IU.  16th  Edit.  b 
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Steamboats.  A  voyage  on  the  Mediteiranean  or  Adriatic  is 
highly  recommended  to  the  traveller  in  fine  weather.  If  the  vessel 
plies  near  the  coast,  the  voyage  is  often  entertaining ;  and  if  the 
open  sea  is  traversed,  the  magnificent  Italian  sunsets,  lighting  np  the 
deep  bine  water  with  their  crimson  rays,  present  a  scene  not  easily 
forgotten.  Most  of  the  steamer-rontes  in  this  Handbook  are  served 
by  steamers  of  the  Naffigazione  Oenerale  Ralianay  the  head  office 
of  which  is  in  Rome  (Via  della  Mercede  9).  For  steamers  between 
Marseilles  or  Genoa  and  Naples,  from  Marseilles  to  Brindisi,  and 
firom  lUlian  ports  to  Tunis,  see  pp.  19,  20,  446,  447.  In  the  Gulf 
of  Naples,  between  Messina  and  the  Lipari  Islands,  etc.,  the  service 
is  performed  by  the  smaller  boats  of  less  important  companies,  on 
which  occasions  for  sea-sickness  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Tickets  should  be  purchased  hy  the  traveller  in  person  at  the  office 
of  the  company.  Return-tickets  are  issued  at  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent, 
but  cannot  be  .obtained  on  board  the  vessels.  Ladies  should  travel  first- 
dass ,  but  gentlemen  of  modest  requirements  will  find  the  second  cabin 
very  fair,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  companies'  steamers,  not  very 
strictly  marked  off  from  the  first-class.  Both  first-class  auJ  second-class 
passengers  have  free  access  to  every  part  of  the  deck.  Officers  of  the 
Italian  and  French  armies,  up  to  and  including  those  of  the  rank  of 
captain,  are  entitled  to  second-class  berths  only.  —  Inquiry  should  be 
made  beforehand  as  to  the  punctuality  of  the  vessel,  as  the  shipment 
of  goods  in  smaller  ports  (especially  during  the  orange  harvest)  some- 
times prolongs  the  voyage  for  a  day  or  more  beyond  the  advertised  time 

LuooAGB.  First-class  passengers  are  allowed  70  kilogrammes  (156  lbs. 
Engl.),  second-class  45  kilogr.  (100  lbs.),  but  articles  not  intended  for  per- 
sonal use  are  prohibited. 

Fbes.  The  steward  expects  1  fr.  for  a  voyage  of  12-24  hrs.,  but  more 
if  the  passenger  has  given  unusual  trouble. 

Embakkation.  Passengers  should  be  on  board  an  hour  before  the 
advertised  time  of  starting.  The  inadequate  arrangements  for  embarking 
and  disembarking  give  great  annoyance.  The  tariff  is  usually  1-lVs  fr. 
for  each  person,  including  luggage,  but  the  passengers  are  generally  left 
at  the  mercy  of  the  boatmen.  The  traveller  should  not  enter  the  boat 
until  a  clear  bargain  ('secondo  la  tariffa')  has  been  made  for  the  transport 
of  himself  and  his  impedimenta.  On  the  way,  the  boatmen  often  make 
demands  extravagantly  in  excess  of  the  tariff,  such  as,  ^Signore,  sono 
cinque  lire!*  —  to  which  the  passenger  may  simplv  reply,  *avanti\  or  if 
necessary  he  may  threaten  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  *Gapitaneria  del  Forto* 
or  superintendent  of  the  port.  Payment  should  not  be  made  until  every- 
thing has  been  deposited  on  deck  or  on  shore.  Small  articles  of  luggage 
should  be  kept  in  one^s  own  hands.  --•  The  passenger  gives  up  his  ticket 
on  board,  receives  the  number  of  his  berth,  and  superintends  the  stowing 
away  of  his  luggage.  A  fine  view  is  generally  obtained  of  the  harbour  as 
the  vessel  quits  it. 

Diligences.  Only  those  travellers  who  seek  a  more  particular 
acquaintance  with  the  country  and  its  people  have  occasion  to  use 
the  DUigensx  or  Vetture  Corrieri  in  Southern  Italy  or  Sicily.  On  the 
more  frequented  routes  a  Carriage  with  one  horse  may  generally  be 
hired  for  50-76  c,  and  on  the  less  frequented  for  less  than  60  c.  per 
kilometre. 

Walking  Tours.  An  Italian  never  walks  if  he  can  possibly 
drive ;  to  him  it  is  an  inscrutable  mystery  how  walking  can  afford 
pleasure.    In  the  more  frequented  (Ustricts,  however,  such  as  the 
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enviions  of  Naples,  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  this  mania  of 
trayellers  flrom  the  north ;  and  the  numerous  sections  of  the  Italian 
Alpine  Club  (Cluh  Alpino  ItaUano;  headquarters,  Via  Monte  di 
Pieta  28/ Turin),  founded  for  the  exploration  of  the  Italian  Alps  as 
well  as  of  the  Apennines ,  have  also  introduced  the  habit  among 
the  native  cultivated  classes.  Prolonged  and  fatiguing  walking-tours, 
such  as  are  undertaken  in  more  northern  climates,  will  be  found 
impracticable  in  Italy.  Cool  and  clear  weather  should  if  possible 
be  selected,  and  exposure  to  the  scirocco  studiously  avoided.  The 
height  of  summer  is  totally  unsuitable  for  tours  of  this  kind. 

Biding.  A  horse  (cavallo)^  mule  (mulo)^  or  donkey  {dsino^ 
iom&ro^  eiuco;  Sicil.  vettura,  applied  to  all  three  animals),  between 
which  the  difference  of  expense  is  trifling,  often  affords  a  pleasant 
and  cheap  mode  of  travelling,  especially  in  mountainous  districts, 
where  the  attendant  (pedone)  also  acts  as  a  servant  for  the  time 
being.  Side-saddles  for  ladies  are  also  generally  procurable.*  A 
bargain  should  be  made  previously,  tutto  eompreao ,  a  gratuity 
being  added  if  the  traveller  is  satisfied.  The  donkey-drivers  have 
an  unpleasant  habit  of  inciting  their  animals  to  the  top  of  their 
speed  when  passing  through  a  town  or  village,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
warn  them  beforehand  that  their  ^mancia'  will  suffer  if  they  do  not 
go  quietly  through  the  streets. 

yn.  Motoring  and  Cycling. 

The  environs  of  Naples  and  some  other  parts  of  Southern  Italy 
offer  many  attractions  for  the  motorist  and  cyclist.  The  roads  are 
good  on  the  whole,  though  often  very  dusty  in  summer  and  cor- 
respondingly muddy  in  wet  weather.  But  in  Calabria  and  Apulia 
the  roads  are  bad,  and  Sicily  cannot  be  recommended  as  a  touring 
ground  for  motorists.  —  The  rule  of  the  road  in  Italy  is  usually  the 
exact  reverse  of  that  in  England,  but  it  varies  in.  different  districts. 

M0T0&  Cars  entering  Italy  are  subject  to  a  customs-duty  of 
200  fr.  for  cars  weighing  500  kg.  (ca.  10  cwt.)  or  less,  400  fr.  for 
cars  weighing  between  600  and  1000  kg.,  and  600  fr.  for  heavier  cars, 
on  payment  of  which  a  permesso  is  granted  valid  for  six  months, 
which,  however,  may  be  extended  to  one  year.  The  amount  paid  is 
returnable  at  any  customs-station  when  the  car  quits  the  country, 
but  this  repayment  is  seldom  obtained  without  some  trouble.  Members 
of  the  Touring  Club  ItaUano  (p.  xx),  or  of  clubs  affiliated  with  it,  may 
pay  the  duty  in  advance  at  Milan  or  have  the  amount  guaranteed  by 
a  resident  of  Italy,  in  which  case  they  receive  a  certificate  (trCttico) 
obviating  the  necessity  of  paying  at  the  frontier.  Drivers'  licences 
issued  by  foreign  countries  are  accepted,  but  both  these  and  the  per- 
messo for  the  car  must  be  registered  within  five  days  at  a  prefettura. 

The  unattached  Cyclist  on  entering  Italy  with  his  wheel  must 
deposit  42  fr.  60  c.  with  the  custom-house  authorities,  which  sum 
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is  retained  to  him  (thongh  seldom  without  difficulties)  when  he 
quits  the  country.  Members  of  well-known  cycling  associations  are, 
however,  spared  this  formality,  on  conditions  explained  in  the  hand- 
hooks  of  these  clnhs.  On  the  railways  cycles  are  treated  as  ordinary 
passengers'  luggage  (p.  xvli).  Yalises  shonld  not  be  left  strapped 
to  cycles  when  sent  by  rail,  owing  to  the  risk  of  theft  (p.  xvii). 

Members  of  the  T<ntring  Club  Jtoliano  (Milan,  Via  Monte  Kapoleone  14 ; 
entrance  fee  2  fr.,  annual  subscription  6  fr.)  or  of  clubs  affiliated  with 
it  command  advantageous  terms  at  numerous  hotels,  and  in  the  purchase 
of  benzine  and  other  motoring  and  cycling  requisites,  maps,  etc.  Member- 
ship cards  are  accepted  as  proofs  of  identity  by  the  post-office  (comp. 
p.  xxvii).  The  club's  map  of  Italy  (1 :  250,000),  in  course  of  publication, 
may  be  highly  recommended,  and  one  of  its  best  guides  is  L.  V,  BertareUft 
^Ouida-Itinerario  delle  Strade  di  grande  Comunicazione  dellltalia^  (3  vols.  5 
Milan,  1901),  with  nnmerous  profile-maps  and  plans. 

YIU.  Hotels.   Fensions.   Frivate  Apartments. 

First  Class  Hotels,  comfortably  fitted  up,  are  to  be  found  at 
Naples  and  some  of  the  places  in  its  yicinity,  at  Palermo,  Taormina, 
Syracuse,  Termini^  Caiamaj  and  Oirgenti,  the  landlords  of  many  of 
them  being  Swiss  or  Germans.  Rooms  3-10  fr.,  luncheon  (eolasione, 
dijewner)  3-5  fr.,  dinner  (pranzo,  diner)  41/2-7  fr.  The  charges  for 
light  (V2'-l  ^'0  and  for  attendance  {i  fr.,  exclusive  of  the  portier 
and  frequently  also  of  the  'facchino'  or  boots)  are  now  almost 
always  included  in  the  price  for  rooms.  Sitting-rooms  and  rooms 
with  baths  naturally  cost  more.  Except  when  it  is  expressly  so 
stated  the  above  charges  do  not  include  wine,  which  is  generally 
dear  and  heady.  For  a  prolonged  stay  an  agreement  may  generally 
be  made  for  pension  at  a  more  moderate  rate.  Visitors  are  expected 
to  dine  at  the  table-d'h6te ;  otherwise  they  are  often  charged  more 
for  their  rooms.  Meals  served  at  special  hours  or  in  the  trayellers* 
apartments  are  charged  considerably  more.  Other  'extras'  are  also 
dear.  A  charge  of  1-1 V2  f'-  ^s  generally  made  for  the  use  of  the 
hotel-omnibus  f^om  the  station ;  a  cab  is  therefore  often  cheaper  and 
more  expeditious.  It  is  also  easier  for  those  who  use  a  cab  to  pro- 
ceed to  another  hotel,  should  they  not  like  the  rooms  offered  them. 
Even  at  the  best  hotels  in  S.  Italy  and  Sicily  it  is  essential  to  come 
to  an  understanding  beforehand  as  to  the  charge  for  rooms,  light, 
and  attendance.  The  arrangements  for  heating  the  rooms  in  the 
cold  season  are  often  very  insufficient,  especially  in  Sicily.  During 
the  height  of  the  season,  the  best  hotels,  especially  in  Naples,  are 
sometimes  so  full  that  rooms  caoinot  always  be  obtained  by  writing 
or  wiring  in  adyance.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  prepay  the  answer, 
to  prevent  disappointment  on  arriyal. 

The  Second  Class  Hotels  (Alberghi;  in  smaller  towns  also 
Loeande)  are  thoroughly  Italian  in  their  arrangements  and,  though 
generally  provided  with  good  and  clean  beds,  are  in  other  respects 
less  comfortable  than  those  of  the  first  class.  Their  charges  are  of 
course  considerably  lower :  room  1-3,  light  V2>  service  l/2>  omnibus 
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I/2-I  fr.  Dejeuner  and  dinner  may  be  taken,  if  desired,  in  the 
trattoria  usually  connected  with  the  inn,  but  morning  coffee  is 
generally  taken  at  a  caf^.  Inquiry  as  to  charges,  howeyer,  should 
always  be  made  beforehand;  and  in  bargaining  for  a  room  the  servizio 
e  eandela  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  usual  in  these  houses  to 
arrange  for  a  pension- charge  (even  for  a  single  day),  in  which  wine 
is  generally  included.  It  should  also  Include  a  picnic  luncheon  when 
the  traveller  makes  an  excursion  lasting  the  whole  day.  The  terms 
offered  at  first  by  the  landlord  may,  as  a  rule,  be  reduced  with  a 
little  bargaining.  Attendance  is  usually  included  in  the  charge  for 
rooms ;  but  if  not,  1  fr.  per  day  may  be  divided  between  the  waiter 
and  the  facchino,  or  less  for  a  prolonged  stay.  —  These  inns  will 
often  be  found  convenient  and  economical  by  voyageurs  en  gar^onj 
and  the  better  houses  of  this  class  may  be  visited  even  by  ladies, 
when  at  home  in  Italian;  the  new-comer  should  patronize  hotels  of 
the  first  class  only. 

HdTELs  Gabnis  are  to  be  found  in  the  larger  towns,  with  charges 
for  rooms  similar  to  those  in  the  second-class  hotels,  and  may  some* 
times  be  found  suitable  by  gentlemen  travelling  alone. 

As  matches  are  rarely  found  in  hotels,  the  guest  should  provide  himself 
with  a  supply  of  the  wax-matches  (cerini)  sold  in  the  streets  (6-10  c.  per 
box).    Soap  is  also  a  high-priced  'extra'. 

Honey  and  other  valuables  should  either  be  carried  on  the  person  or 
deposited  with  the  landlord  in  exchange  for  a  receipt. 

Little  weii^ht  should  be  laid  on  the  landlord's  recommendation  or 
disparagement  of  hotels  in  other  places. 

The  numerous  Pbwsions  in  or  near  Naples  or  at  Palermo,  often 
kept  by  English  or  German  ladies,  are  usually  comfortable,  clean, 
and  moderate.  Passing  travellers  are  received  at  many  of  them 
even  for  a  day  or  two.  The  charge  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
second-class  inns  and  usually  includes  table- wine.  As  the  price  of 
dejeuner  is  usually  (though  not  universally)  included  In  the  fixed 
daily  charge,  the  traveller  must  either  sacrifice  some  of  the  best 
hours  for  sight-seeing  and  excursions,  or  pay  for  a  meal  he  does 
not  consume.  Many  pensions,  however,  especially  in  Naples,  also 
let  furnished  rooms  without  board. 

Pbivatb  Apabtmbnts  are  recommended  for  a  prolonged  stay, . 
A  rent  lower  than  that  first  asked  for  is  often  accepted.  When  a 
whole  suite  of  apartments  is  hired,  a  written  contract  on  stamped 
paper  should  be  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  someone  acquainted  with 
the  language  and  customs  of  the  place  (e,g,  a  banker),  in  order  that 
all  'misunderstandings*  may  be  prevented.  To  sign  such  a  contract 
without  reliable  advice  is  distinctly  dangerous.  Payment  of  part  of 
the  rent  in  advance  is  quite  customary;  but  such  payment  should 
never  be  made  until  the  apartments  have  been  put  into  a  satisfactory 
condition.  For  single  travellers  a  verbal  agreement  with  regard  to 
attendance,  linen,  stoves  and  carpets  in  winter,  a  receptacle  for  coal, 
and  other  details,  will  generally  suffice.    Oomp.  pp.  xxix,  xxz. 
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The  popular  idea  of  cleanliness  in  Soathem  Italy  is  behind  the  age, 
dirt  being  perhaps  neatralized  in  the  opinion  of  the  natives  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  climate.  The  traveller  will  rarely  suffer  from  this  short- 
coming in  the  better  hotels  and  lodgings  even  of  the  second  class ;  but  those 
who  quit  the  beaten  track  mast  be  prepared  for  privations.  Iron  bedsteads 
should  if  possible  be  selected,  as  being  less  infested  by  the  enemies  of 
repose.  Insect-powder  ipolvere  imettieida,  or  contro  gli  iruetH ;  better  pro- 
cured before  leaving  home)  or  camphor  should  be  plentifully  sprinkled  on 
the  beds  and  on  the  traveller's  clothing  in  places  of  doubtful  cleanliness. 

The  zanzdr€^  or  mosquitoes,  are  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  and  even 
of  suffering,  in  summer  and  autumn.  The  pest  is  always  worst  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  plantations,  canals,  or  ponds.  Between  June  and  October 
the  night  should  never  be  spent  in  malarial  districts,  where  the  female  of 
ttie  AnoptteleM  Claviger  frequently  conveys  the  infection  of  malarial  fever 
with  its  sting.  Small  doses  of  quinine  may  be  used  as  a  prophylactic. 
Windows  should  always  be  carefully  closed  before  a  light  is  introduced  into 
the  room,  unless  they  are  provided  with  so-called  mosquito  bars  or 
screens.  Light  muslin  curtains  (tanearieri)  round  the  beds,  masks  for  the 
face,  and  gloves  are  used  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  these  pertinacious 
intruders.  The  burning  of  pastilles  (ftd&nu  eontro  le  zarnare^  zampironi)^ 
which  may  be  purchased  of  the  principal  chemists,  is  effective,  but  is 
accompanied  by  a  scarcely  agreeable  odour.  The  so-called  Bengu€  oint- 
ment, consisting  of  menthol,  methylated  salicylic  acid,  and  lanoline,  is 
efficacious  in  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites,  but  care  should 
be  taken  that  none  of  it  gets  into  the  eyes. 

A  list  of  the  Italian  names  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  underclothing 
(la  hianeheria)  will  be  useful  in  dealing  with  the  washerwoman:  shirt 
(linen,  cotton,  woollen),  la  camieia  (ditela^  di  eoione^  dilana);  night-shirt, 
la  cami^  da  notte;  collar,  il  eollo^  U  coUetto^  or  U  tolinoj  cuff,  il  poUino; 
drawers,  U  muiande;  woollen  undershirt,  unaj^anella,  or  giubba  diflanella; 
corset-cover,  eopribwto;  petticoat,  la  sottana;  peignoir  or  dressing-gown, 
accappatoio;  stocking,  la  calza;  sock,  la  ealzeita  or  il  pedaiino:  handker- 
chief (Silk),  il  fazzoUtto  (di  seta).  To  give  out  to  wash,  dare  a  bttcato 
idi  bueato^  newly  washed);  washing-list,  nota;  washerwoman,  laundress, 
la  lavandaiOy  la  stiratiHce. 

Hotel-keepers  who  wish  to  commend  their  houses  to  British  and  Amer- 
ican travellers  are  reminded  of  the  desirability  of  providing  the  bedrooms 
with  large  basins,  footbaths,  plenty  of  water,  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
towels.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  in  good  order,  including  a  strong  flush  of  water  and  proper 
toilet-paper*,  and  no  house  that  is  deficient  in  this  respect  can  rank  as 
first-class  or  receive  a  star  of  commendation,  whatever  may  be  its  excel- 
lences in  other  departments. 

IX.  BestaurantB.   Caf^s.  Wine  Shops.    Birrerie.    Ciglum. 

BestanrantB  of  the  first  class  do  not  exist  in  Southern  Italy;  even 
in  Naples  good  French  cookery  is  to  be  foand  only  in  the  large  hotels. 
The  national  Ristoranti  or  Trattorie^  however,  are  sometimes  very 
good ;  and  even  in  the  smaller  towns  the  traveller  will  have  little  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  a  tolerable,  though  not  always  scrupulonsly  clean, 
establishment  of  this  kind.  In  Sicily  a  trattoria  is  usually  called 
Cafft,  The  colazione  or  dejeuner  is  usually  taken  between  11  and  2, 
and  dinner  (pranzo)  between  6  and  8.30  p.m.,  soon  after  which  the 
restaurants  are  closed.  Those  who  eat  aUa  carta  and  are  content 
with  the  *plats  du  jour'  (piatti  del  giomo)  and  other  local  dishes 
may  lunch  or  dine  comfortably,  including  wine,  for  2-3  fr.  The 
meals  at  fixed  prices  (a  prezto  fisso;  2Yj-5  fr.,  not  including  wine) 
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are  not  usual  except  in  houses  frequented  by  foreign  trayelleis  and 
are  neither  so  good  nor  so  cheap  as  those  ^  la  carte.  When  there  is 
no  bill  of  fare  the  waiter  (cameriere)  will  recite  the  list  of  dishes. 
Italian  customers  have  no  hesitation  in  ordering  away  ill-coolied  or 
stale  Yiands ,  and  they  often  inspect  the  flsh  or  meat  before  it  is 
cooked  and  make  a  bargain  as  to  the  price.  The  ordering  of  wine  for 
the  good  of  the  bouse  is  by  no  means  compulsory.  The  diner  calls 
for  the  bill  with  the  words  HI  conto'.  The  waiter  expects  a  gratuity 
of  15-25  c.  for  each  person  (but  comp.  p.  xiv).  If  too  importunate  in 
his  recommendations,  he  may  be  checked  with  the  word  ^basta\  — 
Residents  for  some  time  in  a  town  should  arrange  to  pay  a  fort- 
nightly or  monthly  subscription  Cpentiont^)  at  a  lower  rate.  The  so- 
called  bars  are  sometimes  convenient,  for  a  snack  or  'quick  luncheon*. 
List  of  the  ordinary  dishes  at  the  Italian  restaurants  :  — 


AntipasH^  Prineipii^  relishes  or  whets 
(such  as  sardines,  olives,  or 
radishes). 

Minestroy  or  Zuppa,  soup  (ndnesira 
in  brodo  or  eontumij  soup  in  the 
English  sense;  minettra  cuduita, 
boiled  riee,  maccaroni,  etc.). 

Zuppa  alia  aanU^  soup  with  green 
vegetables  and  bread. 

MiM9tra  di  rito  eonpiulli^  rice-soup 
with  peas{  eon  verdura,  with  pars- 
ley, etc. 

Risotto  (alia  milanese)^  a  kind  of  rice- 
pudding  (rich). 

Paste  a»ciutt€^  maccaroni  (see  p.  xxiv)\ 
al  tugo  e  al  burro^  with  sauce  and 
butter :  aipomidToro^  with  tomatoes. 

Carne^  meat;  lessa^  bolUta^  boiled; 
arrosta,  roasted;  in  umido,  alia 
genovue,  with  sauce;  ben  cotlo^ 
well  done;  al  sangu9^  alV  inglese^ 
underdone;  ai/erri^  cooked  on  the 

i'iH'gridiron ;  /ritto,  fried. 

Frilto  nUitOf  a  mixture  of  fried  liver, 
brains,  artichokes,  etc. 

Manzo,  beef. 

Anneechiay  young  beef  (in  S.  Italy). 

Arrosto  di  vitellOy  roast-veal. 

Bt«<eeca,beefsteak  (usually  mediocre). 

MaiaUy  pork  (eaten  in  winter  only). 

Arisiay  cnlne  of  pork. 

AgnellOf  lamb. 

CapreUo,  kid. 

Jiiontone,  mutton. 

Testa  di  vitello,  calfs  head. 

Figato  di  Pitello,  calfs  liver. 

Braeidla  di  vitello^  veal-cutiiet. 

Costoietta  alia  mtlanese,  veal-cutlet 
baked  in  dough. 

Sgaloppe^  veal -cutlet  in  bread- 
crumbs. 

Ostrichey  oysters  (good  in  winter  only). 

Pesce^  fish. 

Sdglia^  a  kind  of  sole. 


Torino^  tunny. 

Pesee  spada^  sword-fish. 

AragostOy  lobster. 

Frutta  di  mare^  mussels,  shell-fish,  etc. 

Preseiutto^  ham. 

Saldme,  sausage  (with  garlic,  dglio). 

Uova^  eggs;  is  la  coque^  boiled  (ftm 
cotle^  soft-boiled,  dure^  hard-boiled); 
al  piatlo^  cU  tegamty  poached. 

Anitra,  duek. 

Polio,  fowl. 

Taech^M  or  Qallinacdo^  turkey. 

TordOy  fieldfare. 

Croccheitiy  croquettes  of  rice  or  po- 
tatoes. 

Polpettvne^  small  meat-dumplings. 

Onocchi^  small  dumplings  of  dough. 

Pasticcio^  pat^,  patty. 

Stti/alinot  Cibrio,  ragout  (often  du- 
bious). 

Contorno ,  Ouarnizione^  garnishing, 
vegetables,  usually  not  charged  for. 

PaidUy  potatoes. 

Insaldta,  salad. 

Polenta^  boiled  maize. 

Carciofly  artichokes. 

Aspdragiy  asparagus^  usually  green 
(di  eampagna);  white,  di  giardino, 

Spindciy  spinach  (mediocre). 

Piselli,  peas. 

Odt  chickpeas. 

Lentieehie,  lentils. 

Brdeeoli,  Cdvoli  Jloriy  cauliflower. 

Oobbi,  Cardi,  artichoke  stalks. 

ZuccMno,  small  vegetable- marrow, 
squash. 

FavSy  beans. 

Fagioli,  haricot-beans,  kidney-beans. 

Fagiolini  or  Cometti,  French  beans. 

Funghiy  mushrooms. 

SaUy  salt. 

Pepe,  pepper. 

Mostarda  franeeu,  French  or  sweet 
mustard  (mixed  with  vinegar). 
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Pertidu^  /%teA«,  peaches. 

Ni^MUi  medlars. 

Uve,  grapes. 

FieMy  figs. 

Noeiy  nats. 

Limone^  lemon. 

Arancio,  orange. 

Pane/rancese  or  meeanico,  bread  made 

with  yeast  (the  Italian  is  without). 
FinocehiOy  root  of  fennel. 
F(n-maggio^    or    in    S.    Italy    caoto, 

cheese  (Ocrgontola^verde  or  Mar>co, 

and  Straehirto). 
BurrOf  butter. 


Sinapa^  Mat^arda  inglete,  E&glish  or 

hot  mustard. 
Frutta  or  Oiardinetto  di  fitUta,  fruit- 
dessert;  firutta  teeehe^  nuts,  raisins, 
almonds,  etc 
Orostata  di  frutii^  fruit-tart. 
Orosiata  di  paita  ifoglia^  a  kind  of 

pastry. 
Dolct^  sweet  dish. 
Budino^  pudding. 
Zuppa  ingle*«i  a  kind  of  trifle. 
Frittata,  omelette. 
FragoUy  strawberries. 
Pera^  pear. 
Mele^  apples. 

The  Maccaroni  of  ITaples  is  much  esteemed,  but  is  generally  hard, 
and  should  therefore  be  ordered  *ben  cotti\  Sechjish,  excellent,  especially 
in  Sicily.    Shell-fish  soup  (tuppa  diwmgoU)^  a  good  but  indigestible  dish. 

WiKE  {ffino  da  paste,  table- wine;  n«ro,  ro*to,  red,  comp.  p.  xxx\  bianco, 
white;  dolc€,  p<utoso^  sweet;  aeceo,  atciutto^  dry;  del  paeae,  wine  of  the 
country)  is  usually  supplied  in  open  bottles  containing  one-half  or  one-fifth 
of  a  litre  (un  mexto  liiro;  «n  quitUo  or  biechiere).  Wines  of  a  better  quality 
are  sold  in  ordinary  quarts  and  pints.  In  dif^tricts  where  IhH  Drinking  Water 
comes  from  cisterns  or  is  in  any  other  way  open  to  suspicion,  the  traveller 
should  have  recourse  to  the  usual  aerated  water  or  to  the  native  mineral 
waters  such  as  the  Kocera  Umbra  (usual  price  in  restaurants,  1  fr.  per  bottle). 

Caf^B  aie  frequented  foi  breakfast  and  luncheon ,  and  in  the 
evening  by  numerous  consumers  of  ices,  coifee,  beer,  etc.  The  to- 
bacco-smoke is  often  very  dense. 

Oafd  noir  (eaffi  nero)  is  most  commonly  drunk  (15-25  c.  per  cup). 
Caffi  laite  is  coffee  served  with  warm  milk  (25-50  c. ;  ^eappttcetno*,  or 
small  cup,  cheaper).  Chocolate  (cioecolata)  costs  25-50  c.  Roll  (pane)  5, 
with  butter  (pane  e  burro)  20  c.    Cakes  or  biscuits  (paste)  5-15  c. 

Ices  (gelato)  of  every  conceivable  variety  are  supplied  at  the  caf^s,  at 
80*90  c.  per  portion ;  or  half-a-portion  (metta)  may  generally  be  ordered. 
Sorbetto  is  sherbet  or  water-ice;  SpremtUo  is  lemonade  flavoured  with  fruit 
syrup;  Oranita  in  half-frozen  ice  (limonata,  lemon;  aranciata^  orange;  di 
caffky  coffee).  Qauoea^  aerated  lemonade,  is  also  frequently  ordered.  The 
waiters  expect  a  sou  or  more,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  payment. 

Birrerie,  corresponding  to  the  French  ^firasseries',  are  now 
found  in  all  the  larger  towns. 

Munich  bser  (hirra  di  Monaco)  and  Pllsen  beer  may  generally  be  pro- 
cured at  these.  A  small  gla«s  (piccola  tazta)  costs  30-&,  a  large  glass 
(tatxa  grande),  usually  containing  Va  H^^i  60-10  c.  Dark  beer  is  called 
birra  tctara.  light  \  eer,  birra  ehiara.  A  good  native  beer  is  also  brewed 
at  Napl<8,  but  English  malt  liquors  can  be  obtained  only  at  tbe  hotels. 
Host  of  the  Birrerie  can  generally  furnish  good  luncheons  and  other  meals. 

The  Wine  Shops  (Osterie)  are  almost  exclusively  frequented  by 
the  lower  ranks.  In  shops  outside  the  towns  the  wine  is  very  cheap 
and  often  excellent.  The  numbers  on  the  outside  of  the  shops  (4, 
5,  6,  etc.)  indicate  the  price  per  Vs  litre  in  soldi.  Bread,  cheese, 
and  eggs  are  usually  the  only  viands  provided. 

Cigars  (dgarij  in  Italy  are  a  monopoly  of  Government.  The  Ital* 
ians  themselves  prefer  the  somewhat  heavy  brands,  such  as  Toseani^ 
Napoletanij  Cavours  flong  10,  short  7i/2  c),  and  Virginias  (with  a 
straw  in  them,  71/2,  12,  and  15  c).  About  an  inch  should  be  broken, 
cut,  or  bumed  off  the  lower  end  of  the  last  before  smoking.    The 
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lighter  varieties  suoh  as  the  Branca  (5  c],  SeUa  (7  c),  OHmaldi 
(10  c),  MedianUoa  and  Minghetti  (15  c),  Trabueos  (20  c),  Londres 
(26  c),  and  Regalia  Londrea  (^30  c.)  cannot  be  obtained  of  good  quality 
except  from  the  larger  tobacconists.  Good,  but  rather  strong  im- 
ported cigars  (ManUa  20-30  c,  Havana  40-120  c.)  and  also  foreign 
cigarettes  (t^igarette),  may  be  bought  in  the  best  shops  of  the  large 
toims.  Native  cigarettes  may  be  obtained  from  i  c.  upwards  each 
(e.g.  Macedonias  at  3  c.  each).  The  SpagnoUtte  Avana  (5  c.  each), 
cigars  about  the  size  of  cigarettes,  may  also  be  commended.  — 
Travellers  who  import  their  own  cigars,  paying  the  heavy  duty 
(p.  xii),  should  preserve  the  custom  receipt,  as  they  are  liable  to  be 
challenged,  e.g.  by  the  octroi  officials  (p.  xii).  Passers-by  are  at 
liberty  to  avail  themselves  gratis  of  the  light  burning  in  every 
tobacconist's. 

X.  Sights.  Theatres.    Shops. 

The  larger  Churches  are  open  in  the  morning  till  12,  and  gener- 
ally again  from  2,  3,  or  4  to  7  p.m.,  while  the  more  important  are 
often  open  the  whole  day.  Many  of  the  smaller  churches  are  open 
till  8  or  9  a.m.  only.  Visitors  may  inspect  the  works  of  art  even 
during  divine  service ,  provided  they  move  about  noiselessly,  and 
keep  aloof  from  the  altar  where  the  clergy  are  officiating.  For  a 
week  or  two  before  Easter  the  works  of  art  are  often  temporarily 
covered.  Those  which  are  always  covered  are  shown  by  the  verger 
(sagrestano)  for  a  small  gratuity  (p.  xiv). 

Public  Museums,  picture-galleries,  and  excavations  are  usually 
open  from  9  or  10  to  4  o'clock.  All  the  collections  which  belong 
to  Government  are  open  free,  in  part  at  least,  on  Sundays  or  Thurs- 
days and  on  certain  festivals,  but  on  week-days  a  charge  is  usually 
made.  Gratuities  are  forbidden.  The  collections  are  closed  on  the 
chief  public  holidays. 

The  Afuseo  JiazionaU  at  Naples,  for  instance,  is  closed  on  New  Year's 
Day,  Epiphany  (Jan.  6th),  Easter  Sunday,  Ascension  Day,  Whitsunday, 
'  Corpus  Ghristi,  Festa  dello  Statuto  (first  Sunday  in  June),  Day  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  (June  29th),  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (Aug.  15th),  Birth  of  the  Vir- 
gin (Sept.  8th),  St.  Januarius  (Sept.  i9th),  All  Saints'  Day  (Nov.  1st),  Feast 
of  the  Conception  (Dec.  8tL),  and  Christmas  Day  •,  also  on  the  birthdays 
of  the  king  (Nov.  lith)  and  queen  (Jan.  8th). 

Artists,  archeeologists,  and  scliolars,  on  making  application  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education  (MinUtero  della  Pubblica  Isiruzione)  on  a  stamped 
form  (carta  boUata^  1  fr.  20  c.),  receive  free  tickets  (permesso  di  erUrata 
ffratuHa)y  valid  all  over  the  country.  For  a  single  town  the  application 
(stamped  form,  60  c)  is  made  to  the  Director  of  the  Gallery.  The  appli- 
catiun  must  be  accompanied  by  an  unmounted  photograph  and  by  a 
certificate  from  a  university  or  some  similar  body,  countersigned  by  an 
Italian  consul  in  the  applicants  country.  Special  permission  is  also 
necessary  for  copying  or  drawing  or  using  a  tripod  camera  in  the  museums. 

Theatres.  Performances  begin  at  8,  8.30,  or  9,  and  terminate 
at  midnight  or  later.  In  the  large  theatres,  in  which  the  season 
(Biagione)  frequently  lasts  only  from  St.  Stephen's  Day  (^Dec.  26th) 
to  the  end  of  the  Carniyal,  operas  and  ballets  are  exclusively  per- 
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formed,  the  first  act  of  an  opera  being  often  succeeded  by  a  ballet, 
of  three  or  more  acts.  The  pit  (plaUa),  to  which  the  biglUtto  cTtn- 
gresso  gives  access,  has  standing-room  only;  for  seats  additional 
tickets  mnst  be  taken  (usually  in  advance  in  the  larger  towns). 
A  box  (palco  di  primo,  aeeondo^  terzo  ordine)  is  the  pleasantest  place 
for  ladies  or  for  a  party  of  several  persons.  Evening  dress  is  usually 
worn  in  the  boxes.  Other  reserved  seats  are  the  poUrone  (front 
stalls)  and  the  poati  dUtinti  or  aedie  (rear  stalls).  In  some  of  the 
larger  theatres  good  seats  may  be  obtained  in  the  anfiteatro  or  prima 
gcUUria,  —  The  theatre  is  a  favourite  evening-resort  of  the  Italians; 
the  fashionable  nights  are  Wed.  and  Frid.,  and  on  these  occasions  the 
toilettes  are  very  elaborate.  The  intervals  between  the  acts  are  usu- 
ally very  long.  Cloak-rooms  are  found  only  in  a  few  of  the  best 
theatres.  Gentlemen  usually  wear  their  hats  until  the  curtain  rises. 

Shops.  None  but  the  best  shops  in  the  large  towns  have  fixed 
prices,  and  even  they  generally  allow  a  discount  of  5-10  per  cent. 
In  all  other  cases  not  more  than  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  the 
price  asked  should,  as  a  rule,  be  offered  (eontrattarej  to  bargain  or 
haggle;  comp.  p.  29).  ^Non  volete?*  (then  you  will  not?)  is  a  re- 
mark which  generally  ^as  the  effect  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a 
speedy  adjustment.  In  judging  the  prices  travellers  should  re- 
member that  some  wares  are  dearer  than  at  home,  while  others,  such 
as  shoes,  gloves,  and  silk  goods,  are  much  cheaper.  Purchases  should 
never  be  made  by  the  traveller  in  presence  of  a  valet-de-place  or 
through  the  agency  of  a  hotel-employ^  (comp.  p.  xv).  These  indi- 
viduals, by  tacit  agreement,  receive  a  commission  on  the  price, 
which  of  course  comes  out  of  the  purchaser's  pocket.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  presence  of  an  Italian  friend  is  a  distinct  advantage. 

An  active  trade  is  driven  in  spurious  antiquities.  Ancient  works  of  art 
should  never  be  purchased  without  a  written  guarantee  of  their  authenticity. 
The  *lucky  discoveries'  oflfered  by  the  smaller  dealers  are  usually  nothing 
but  traps  for  the  unwary.  The  export  of  important  works  of  art  is  en* 
tirely  prohibited. 

Some  caution  is  necessary  in  buying  articles  to  be  sent  home.  Thl  • 
full  amonnt  should  never  be  paid  until  the  package  has  arrived  and  its 
contents  have  been  examined.  If  the  shopkeeper  does  not  agree  to  a  written 
agreement  as  to  the  method  of  packing,  the  means  of  transport,  and  com- 
pensation for  breakages,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  the  transaction  short.  The 
transmission  of  large  objects  should  be  entrusted  to  a  goods-agent.] 

XI.  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices.  £ 
In  the  larger  towns  the  Post  Office  is  open  daily  (incl.  Sun.  and 
holidays)  from  8  a.m.  to  8,  8.30,  9,  or  9.30  p.m. ;  in  smaller  places  it 
is  generally  closed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  two  or  three  hours. 
Lettera  (whether  '^poate  reatante\  Italian  ^ferma  in  po8ta\  or  to 
the  traveller's  hotel)  should  be  addressed  very  distinctly,  and  t^^ 
name  of  the  place  should  be  in  Italian.  The  surname  (cognome) 
should  be  underlined;  the  customary  ^Esq.*  is  better  omitted.  When 
asking  for  letters  the  traveller  should  present  his  visiting-card  in- 
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Btead  of  giylng  his  name  orally.  The  Italians  place  the  Christian 
name  (nome)  last,  ^hich  frequently  gires  rise  to  misunderstandings. 
Postage-stamps  (/raneobolU)  are  sold  at  the  post>of&ces  and  the 
tobacco-shops.  The  Italian  for  letter-box  is  Buea  or  Caasetta  ffor 
letters,  per  le  leitere;  for  printed  papers,  per  le  stampe), 

LxTxass  of  15  grammea  0/t  os.,  about  the  weight  of  three  sous)  by 
town-post  0  c.,  to  the  rest  of  Italy  15  c,  abroad  (psr  V ester o)  25  e.  The 
penalty  (iopratatsa)  forinsnfliciently  prepaid  letters  is  double  the  deficiency. 

—  Post  Cabds  (eartoline  pottali)^  whether  for  Italy  or  abroad,  10  c,  reply- 
eards  (e(m  ritpoMta  pctgeUa)^  inland  16  c,  for  abroad  20  c.  —  Letter 
Cards  (UgUetU  po*Utli),  for  town-post  5  c,  for  the  rest  of  Italy  15  c, 
for  abroad  25  c.  —  Bosiness  Papers  (carte  manoteritte)  within  Italv,  20  c, 
ner  60  gr. ;  above  60  and  not  exceeding  500  gr.,  40  c. ;  for  abroad,  26  c.  for 
250  gr.,  and  5  c.  for  each  50  gr.  extra.  —  Book  Packets  (stampe  eotto 
ftueia)  2  c.  per  50  grammes,  for  abroad  5  c.  —  Bboistration  Fee  (raeeom- 
mandcuione)  for  letters  for  the  same  town  and  printed  matter  10  c, 
otherwise  25  c.    The  packet  or  letter  must  be  inscribed  ^rcuccmumdata', 

—  Post  Office  Orders  (vaglia  poetali)  are  issued  for  sums  not  exceeding 
1000  fr.  \  in  Italy  sums  from  1  to  10  fr.  may  be  sent  for  a  fee  of  10  c, 
10-25  fr.,  20  c,  25-50  fr.,  40  c.;  for  abroad  the  fee  is  25  c.  for  each  60  fr. 
Honey  may  also  be  sent  by  telegraphi  To  secure  registered  letters  or  the 
payment  of  money-orders,  the  stranger  must  show  his  passport  or  a  so- 
called  libretto  di  ricognitionej  drawn  up,  on  request,  by  the  JHretione  U/flei 
di  prima  Claue  (fee  60  c);  otherwise  he  must  be  accompanied  by  a  wit- 
ness known  to  the  postal  authorities.  It  is  therefore  often  convenient 
to  arrange  to  have  the  money  sent  to  one's  landlord. 

Parcel  Post.  Parcels  not  exceeding  5  kg.  (11  lbs.)  in  weight  or  60  cm. 
(about  2  ft.)  in  length  or  breadth  may  be  sent  by  post  in  Italy  for  1  fr.) 
to  England,  via  France,  2  fr.  75  c.  The  parcels  must  be  carefully  packed 
and  fastened  and  may  not  contain  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  letter. 
Parcels  for  abroad  must  be  accompanied  by  two  customs- declarations 
on  forms  for  the  purpose.  Articles  not  liable  to  duty  (such  as  flowers, 
etc.)  are  best  sent  as  samples  of  no  value  (campioni;  maximum  350 gr.):  in 
Italy  2  c.  perSOgr.,  abroad  10  c.  for  lUOgr.,  5  c.  for  each  additional  50  gr. 

Telegrams.  For  telegrams  to  foreign  countries  the  following  rate 
per  word  (not  exceeding  fifteen  letters)  is  charged  in  addition  to  an 
Initial  payment  of  1  fr. :  Great  Britain  26  c,  France  14,  Germany  14, 
Switzerland  or  Anstria  6-14,  Belgium  19,  Holland  or  Denmark  23, 
Russia  42,  Norway  34,  Sweden  26  c.  To  the  United  States  1  fr.  60- 
1  fr.  90  c.  per  word,  according  to  the  state.  —  In  Italy,  15  words 
1  fr.,  each  additional  word  5  c.  Telegrams  with  special  haste  (tele- 
grammi  urgeniijj  which  take  precedence  of  all  others,  may  be  sent 
in  Italy  at  thrice  the  above  rates.  —  It  is  advisable  In  each  case  to 
demand  a  rieevuta  or  receipt,  for  which  5  c.  is  charged. 

XII.  Climate  and  Health  of  Naples. 
Climate.  The  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  afford  only  a  par- 
tial protection  against  the  winds.  Posilipo  and  the  heights  of 
8anV  Elmo  and  Capodimonte  shelter  it  fairly  well  on  the  N.  W.  and 
N.  (Tramontana) ;  but  the  N.E.  (Greco),  S.E.  (Scirocco),  and  S.W. 
(Libtccio)  winds  are  opposed  by  no  such  natural  barrier.  The  alter- 
nation of  these  air-currents  from  the  N.  and  S.  exercises  the  most 
material  influence  upon  the  temperature  of  the  different  seas 
at  Naples ,  and  is  the  usual  cause  of  the  extreme  variations  w 
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BometLmes  occur  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  Septembtr  is  almost 
invariably  hot  and  oppressive,  but  in  October ^  which  is  usually 
rainy,  the  first  half  of  the  month  is  much  cooler,  the  mean  tem- 
perature being  about  65^  Fahr.  In  November  the  rainy  S.  wind 
prevails,  while  in  December,  when  the  N.  wind  blows,  many  fine 
days  are  enjoyed.  The  weather  at  this  season  is  often  remark- 
ably mild.  The  mean  winter  temperature  is  about  50**,  but  in 
the  cold  nights  of  January  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  5-6^ 
below  freezing-point.  Snow  seldom  falls  in  Naples  itself,  but  in 
January  the  surrounding  mountains  are  sometimes  covered  with  a 
mantle  of  snow  which  imparts  a  bitter  keenness  to  the  E.  and  N.E. 
winds.  Fogs  are  very  rare,  but  rain  is  common;  116  rainy  days  per 
annum  is  the  average.  In  February  a  rainy  season  sets  in,  which 
often  lasts  till  April.  March  resembles  an  English  April  in  its 
changeableness,  while  April  (mean  temperature  60°)  is  perhaps 
the  most  delightful  month  of  the  whole  year.  May  (68**)  is  also  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  month,  thojigh  sometimes  hot.  In  Jur^e,  July^ 
and  August  the  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  N.  and  N.E.  The 
heat  sometimes  rises  to  100**  (mean  69®),  but  is  pleasantly  tempered 
by  the  sea-wind,  which  rises  in  the  forenoon  and  blows  till  about 
2  p.m.,  an  advantage  unknown  at  Rome  or  Florence. 

In  Mt.  Vesuvius  the  Neapolitans  possess  a  gigantic  barometer. 
The  direction  in  which  the  vapour  issuing  from  the  crater  blows 
often  announces  a  change  of  weather  twenty-four  hours  beforehand. 
When  it  blows  towards  Capri ,  good  weather  may  be  expected  (in 
winter  a  clear  sky  and  cool  temperature);  when  It  is  turned  towards 
Ischia,  we  may  look  for  E.  vnnd.  ( Greco  Levante)  and  cold  weather. 
Premonitions  of  the  Scirocco  are  specially  important,  as  during  the 
prevalence  of  this  depressing  wind,  perfect  repose  is  desirable.  Thus, 
when  the  crater  is  concealed  by  a  thick  layer  of  clouds,  we  may  ex- 
pect S.  vfind,  often  accompanied  by  heavy  rain.  Another  indication 
of  the  scirocco  is  afforded  when  Capri  appears  of  a  dark  blue  colour 
and  unusually  near  and  distinct.  Long,  low,  and  regular  waves 
rolling  in  from  the  Bocca  Piccola  (between  Capri  and  the  Punta  di 
Campanella)  also  as  a  rule  betoken  the  approach  of  the  scirocco. 

Health.  The  s'anitary  condition  of  Naples  has  greatly  improved 
of  late  years,  especially  by  the  hygienic  measures  taken  after  the 
violent  cholera  epidemic  of  1884  (comp.  p.  36),  and  is  now  on  the 
whole  fairly  satisfactory.  The  immense  Acqua  di  Serino  (p.  88)  now 
brings  a  copious  supply  of  good  water  to  the  town  from  the  River  Serino 
near  Avellino,  a  distance  of  37  M.  as  the  crow  flies.  Another  im- 
portant work,  the  new  system  of  drainage,  has  advanced  so  far,  that 
the  whole  of  the  lower  city  is  now  included  in  it,  while  the  sewer- 
age of  Naples  is  no  longer  discharged  into  the  sea  immediately 
below  the  city,  but  at  a  point  far  to  the  W.  [The  outlet  is  to  be 
ultimately  at  Oumae,  12  M.  from  Naples.]  By  these  enterprizes  the 
ain  eauses  of  the  danger  of  typhus  (p.  xxx)  have  been  removed, 
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although  there  is  atill  room  for  improvement  in  the  disposal  of  waste 
matter  in  the  smaller  streets.  The  form  of  typhus  formerly  known 
as  Neapolitan  fever  has  practically  disappeared. 

Whatever  be  the  primary  oauses  of  the  often  exaggerated  evil 
sanitary  reputation  of  Naples,  the  Immediate  or  exciting  cause  may 
almost  invariably  be  traced  to  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  trav- 
ellers, especially  of  those  who  wish  to  see  everything  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  and  allow  themselves  no  interval  for  repose.  It  cannot 
be  too  emphatically  asserted  that  nearly  all  the  acute  diseases  by 
which  visitors  to  Naples  are  attacked  are  due  to  imprudences  in 
diet,  to  neglected  colds,  or  to  excessive  fatigue.  Even  the  hardiest 
traveller  from  the  N.  should  take  the  utmost  care  in  avoiding  these 
three  provocatives  of  disease.  On  the  smallest  symptom  of  indis- 
position all  excursions  should  be  given  up  until  the  nervous  system 
has  recovered  its  usual  tone.  A  physician  should  also  be  consulted. 
Malarial  affections  are  most  generally  incurred  on  excursions  in 
marshy  districts.  Pastum  and  the  railway-journey  through  the 
Roman  Gampagna  are,  e,g,  more  or  less  dangerous  in  this  respect. 
Th«  best  prophylactic  measures  consist  in  warm  clothing,  an  avoid- 
ance of  the  hours  of  sunset,  and  the  shutting  of  the  windows  in  the 
railway-carriage.  Those  who,  notwithstanding  all  precautions,  are 
attacked  by  malaria  should  at  once  seek  change  of  air  in  Sorrento, 
Capri,  or  La  Cava.  Naples  is  often  trying  for  persons  with  weak  lungs 
on  account  of  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  winter,  and 
such  persons  should  not  fix  their  abode  here  without  medical  advice. 
Capri  is  generally  much  more  congenial  to  patients  of  this  class. 

Rooms,  or  at  least  bedrooms,  facing  the  S.  are  almost  essential 
for  the  delicate  and  highly  desirable  for  the  robust.  If  such  can- 
nat  be  obtained,  those  facing  the  W.  are  the  next  best  in  vrinter, 
those  facing  the  E.  in  summer.  Comer  rooms  and  lodgings  on  the 
groundfloor  should  be  avoided.  The  uppermost  floors  of  houses  are 
often  damp  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  walls  and  ceilings. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  the  doors  and  windows  close 
satisfactorily.  The  high-lying  and  open  parts  of  the  town,  such  as 
the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  and  the  Rione  Principe  Amedeo,  still 
offer  many  advantages  especially  for  a  prolonged  stay ;  but,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  new  system  of  main  drainage,  the  quarters 
adjoining  the  sea,  such  as  the  Chiaiamone,  Riviera  di  Chiaia,  and 
Mergellinaj  are  scarcely  inferior  to  them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
hygiene,  while  the  Strada  Santa  Lucia  may  be  especially  recom- 
mended to  those  who  do  not  fear  a  little  wind  and  dust.  As, 
however,  the  condition  of  the  different  houses  varies  much  in  re- 
spect of  hygienic  arrangements,  one  of  the  physicians  mentioned 
at  p.  28  should  in  all  cases  be  consulted  in  the  choice  of  a  dwelling 
by  visitors  making  a  prolonged  stay. 

On  account  of  the  rapid  changes  in  temperature  the  visitor  to 
Naples  should  as  a  general  rule  wear  warmer  clothing,   in  th^ 
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colder  parts  of  the  year,  than  he  naturally  would  at  home  in  a  sim- 
ilar temperature.  Northerners  are  much)  more  apt  than  natives 
to  catch  coldfln  the  South,  and  a  cold  is  here  much  more  likely  to 
usher  in  a  serere  illness.  The  traveller  should  therefore  always  he 
provided  with  a  greatcoat  or  shawl,  which  he  should  make  use  of  in 
the  evening,  when  sitting  in  a  carriage  or  boat,  when  in  cold 
churches  and  maseums,  or  when  exposed  to  sudden  alternations  of 
sun  and  shade.  Woollen  underclothing  is  indispensable.  Exposure 
to  the  summer  sun  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  a 
sunshade  should  be  used  both  in  walking  and  driving.  Long  walks 
should  be  indulged  in  sparingly,  if  at  all ;  fortunately  the  low  fares 
of  the  cabs  and  tramways  make  driving  inexpensive.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  be  warmly  covered  during  sleep ;  the  supply  of  bed- 
clothes at  the  hotels  and  lodging-houses  is  often  apt  to  be  scanty. 
Moderation  in  eating  and  drinking  is ,  of  course,  imperative. 
The  appetite  gradually  decreases  under  a  southern  sun,  but  at  flist 
strangers  are  sometimes  apt  to  eat  excessive  quantities  of  maccaroni, 
cheese,  fruit,  etc.  The  traveller  should  be  more  than  usually 
scrupulous  in  rejecting  flsh  as  to  whose  freshness  there  can  be  the 
slightest  saspicion.  Oysters  are  also  often  dangerous  at  Naples  when 
not  fresh;  and  cases  of  typhus  have  been  traced  to  the  consumption 
of  oysters  from  Santa  Lucia  (p.  38),  where  J  the  water  in  which  the 
shellfish  are  kept  often  leaves  something  to  be  desired  in  point 
of  cleanness.  {Salad,  and  other  raw  vegetables  may  also  conceal 
similar  dangers.  Ripe  fruit  carefully  washed  and  eaten  in  mod- 
eration at  meals,  is  perfectly  wholesome,  but  the  fruit  offered  at 
table-d*h6te  even  in  the  best  hotels  is  often  unripe.  Water-melons 
(mellont  cCaequa,  eoedmero)  and  the  figs  of  the  Indian  cactus  are 
better  left  untouched.  A  free  indulgence  in  fruit  should  be  espe- 
cially avoided  in  summer  and  autumn,  when  the  excessive  heat 
predisposes  to  diarrhoea.  The^JSorbey  a' kind  of  fruit  resembling  the 
medlar  and  containing  a  large  quantity  of  tannin,  is  often  useful 
in  counteracting  a  diarrhoBic  tendency.  A  dozen  or  so  of  this  fruit 
may  be  eaten  at  once  without  fear  of  prejudicial  consequences. 
The  diet  should  also  be  confined  as  much  asjpossible  to  cocoa,  bis- 
cuits, oatmeal  porridge,  lean  meat,  rice  seasoned  with  cinnamon, 
and  a  little  red  wine.  Diarrhoea  induced  by  violent  exertion  in  hot 
weather  may  often  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Oranita  (p.  xxiv).  Rice 
and  the  homoeopathic  tincture  of  camphor  are  also  common  reme- 
dies, but  thorough  repose  is  the  chief  desideratum.  The  ordinary 
red  wines  of  the  country  (p.  xxiv)  are  usually  sound  and  good,  and 
a  moderate  use  of  them  when  pure  may  be  thoroughly  recommended. 
Those  who  find  them  unpalatable  should  drink  claret.  The  native 
white  wines,  though  generally  lighter  than, the  red,  are  too  astringent 
in  their  action.  Good  Munich  beer  (p.  xxiv)  may  be  drunk  without 
harm,  but  beer  of  inferior  quality  should  be  avoided. 
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from  the  German  of 
Prof.  Bainhard  Xeknli  von  Stradonits. 

Wir  tragtn 
Die  TrUmnMr  Mm&Mr 
Und  Jclagen 

Cher  die  verlome  SchOne! 
Goethe. 

The  traveller  whose  attention  is  directed  to  the  treasures  of 
the  National  Museum  at  Naples,  to  the  relics  of  antiquity  scattered 
throughout  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily ,  and  who ,  possibly  setting 
foot  on  the  soil  of  Attica,  flnds  himself,  if  favoured  by  fortune,  in 
the  presence  of  her  glorious  ruins  —  has  in  all  probability  had 
his  appetite  whetted  in  Rome,  and  has  there  collected  such  data  as 
he  will  readily  apply  to  all  that  presents  itself  as  new  to  his  observ- 
ation. But  even  he  who  turns  himself  at  once  to  the  contemplation 
of  a  heritage  of  antiquity  such  as  that  comprised  in  the  favoured 
regions  of  Campania  and  Sicily  has  the  promise  of  a  rich  and 
abundant  harvest,  if  he  but  know  how  to  prize  its  fruits. 

The  National  Museum  partakes  in  many  of  its  departments  of 
the  same  character  as  the  Vatican  with  its  statue- world ,  and  in- 
cludes many  works  in  marble  which  have  indeed  been  brought 
thither  from  Rome,  notably  those  formerly  belonging  to  the  Farnese 
family.  By  the  careful  observer  many  of  the  statues  will  be  re- 
cognized as  repetitions  of  those  already  seen  in  Rome.  They  belong 
to  the  numerous  class  of  copies  made  from  renowned  masterpieces, 
which  in  the  old  Roman  time  were  indispensable  adjuncts  to 
a  display  of  wealth  and  reflnemeut.  Many  of  these  marbles  betray, 
ovnng  to  a  certain  redundancy  and  pliancy  of  outline,  a  taste  peculiar 
to  the  people  of  these  coasts  upon  which  Nature  has  lavished  her 
choicest  gifts.  The  exquisite  Greek  coins  remind  us  that  we  are 
in  a  land  that  was  once  the  thriving  and  envied  seat  of  Greek  cul- 
ture. Innumerable  tripods,  candelabra,  lamps,  braziers,  jars,  jugs, 
caskets,  bracelets,  needles,  house  and  kitchen-utensils  of  all  kinds, 
weapons  of  warriors  and  gladiators,  the  numerous  figures  in  bronze, 
above  all  a  stately  array  of  some  hundreds  of  wall-paintings,  unique 
in  the  world ,  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  that  here  are  col- 
looted  the  results  of  excavations  which  present  as  in  a  mirror  a  com- 
plete and  charming  picture  of  ancient  life ,  and  that  we  are  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Stabise, 
long  buried  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius. 

i    I  His  first  impression  of  purely  Greek  art  the  Northern  traveller 
in  Italy  receives  at  Paestum.   The  approach  through  a  lonely,  silent 
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country ;  the  pictniesqiie  beauty  of  the  ruins  and  landscape,  with 
the  glittering  sea  in  apparently  close  proximity;  the  melancholy  re- 
flection that  these  proud  temples  before  their  decay  looked  upon 
a  thriving  Hellenic  city  amid  the  smiles  of  nature,  instead  of  a 
fever-hreeding  wilderness :  all  this  seryes  so  to  excite  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  beholder,  that  he  will  find  the  impression  produced 
by  these  ruins,  conspicuously  that  of  the  Temple  of  Poseidon, 
almost  more  oTerpowering  than  even  the  spectacle  of  the  Roman 
Forum.  There  the  scale,  the  solidity  and  splendour  of  the  edifices, 
as  well  as  the  surpassing  wealth  of  form  and  sculptured  ornament, 
are  imposing.  Here  the  architecture  appears  externally  poor  in 
merely  superficial  decoration :  poorer  than  it  was  originally.  The 
coating  of  stucco ,  so  fine  and  firmly  set  that  it  gave  to  the  porous 
limestone  a  surface  smooth  as  marble ,  is  shattered  and  weather- 
stained;  the  forms  themselves  have  extensively  suffered;  wind 
and  weather  have  obliterated  the  colours  which  decorated  the  tri- 
glyphs,  the  mutules,  the  regul®,  and  other  small  articulations 
of  the  building.  But  precisely  in  this  absence  of  adornment,  in  a 
simplicity  which  brings  to  view  only  what  is  indispensable  and 
essential,  does  this  stem  Doric  temple  with  its  dense  array  of 
mighty  columns,  with  its  lofty  and  ponderous  entablature  and  far- 
reaching  projection  of  cornice,  in  the  clear  and  simple  disposal  of 
the  masses,  in  solemnity  and  strength  of  proportion,  in  beauty  and 
distinctness  of  outline,  present  itself  as  a  revelation  of  the  spirit  of 
Greek  architecture,  which  so  fills  us  with  amazement  that  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  very  slight  expenditure  of  material  space  em- 
ployed to  produce  this  incomparable  impression  of  grandeur  and 
sublimity.  One  who  has  seen  the  ruins  of  P»stum  will  have  the 
more  pleasure  in  examining  less  impressive  mementoes  of  the  Greek 
ages  from  the  city  dedicated  to  Poseidon  —  the  fine  monumental 
paintings  from  Paestum  in  the  National  Museum  of  Naples :  Warriors 
departing  for  the  combat  whence  they  are  never  to  return. 

The  Temple  of  Poseidon  at  Paestum  is  ascribed  by  Koldewey  and 
Puchstein  to  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  From  a  far  remoter 
past,  however,  dates  the  fragment  of  art-history  which  we  are  enabled 
to  trace  in  Selinus,  although  it  cannot  of  course  be  deciphered  on  the 
spot  from  its  ruins  alone.  The  imagination  is  less  severely  taxed  to 
supply  all  that  is  lost  to  the  beauteous  ruins  in  Segesta  and  Oirgenti. 
In  Selinus  the  effects  of  earthquakes  have  been  so  destructive  that  a 
clear  conception  of  the  temples  can  be  attained  only  by  reference  to 
architectural  plans  and  drawings.  The  sculptures  belonging  to  these 
temples,  brought  to  light  by  recent  excavations,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Museum  of  Palermo.  The  oldest  temple  (apart  from  the  Megaron 
of  Demeter,  which  is  now  destitute  of  columns),  usually  distinguish- 
ed by  the  letter  C,  is  that  on  the  Acropolis.  This  was  probably  de- 
dicated to  Apollo  as  god  of  succour,  and  was  erected  immediately 
^fter  the  foundation  of  the  city,  an  event  assigned  to  B.  0.  628. 
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The  neighbouring  and  northernmost  temple  of  the  Acropolis,  D, 
pietnmably  sacred  to  Athena,  is  soaicely  more  recent.  In  the  three 
inetope«relie£B  which  belong  to  the  flrst-named  temple  C,  scarcely 
atraee  of  Qrecian  beauty  is  discernible;  indeed  they  are  almost 
ludicrously  primitive  and  rude.  And  yet  they  afford  an  instructive 
insight  into  the  rudimentary  Scvlpturo  of  the  Oreoki.  Possibly^ 
in  the  place  for  which  they  were  designed,  aloft  between  the 
triglyphs  of  a  Doric  frieze,  and  set  in  a  frame -work  of  strong 
and  clearly  defined  architectural  lines,  the  reliefs  may  have  had 
a  less  repulsive  effect.  But  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  same 
stage  in  art  which  had  in  architecture  attained  to  an  essentially 
coherent  system,  primitive  perhaps  in  its  severity  and  unwieldiness, 
yet  conveying  the  impression  of  harmony  in  its  completeness, 
should  in  $he  rendering  of  such  figures  as  would  contribute  to  its 
axchitectuial  ornamentation  be  beset  by  a  childish  restraint  and 
uncertainty  of  aim ;  how  the  same  eye  that  watched  over  the  or- 
dered arrangement  of  each  part  and  proportion  as  well  as  the 
delicate  rendering  of  each  line  and  ornament  of  the  building, 
could  be  content  to  give  representations  of  mythical  events, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  can  have  had  no  other  merit  than  a 
ruthless  and  violent  distinctness  and  a  grotesque  vivacity,  entail- 
ing the  disfigurement  of  the  human  form  and  the  entire  sacri- 
fice of  natural  proportion.  And  yet  in  these  characteristics  lies  the 
germ  of  a  mighty  future ,  in  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  ani- 
mated the  artist  as  he  strove  to  give  intelligible  expression  to 
the  sacred  history  which  he  had  to  relate,  in  the  independence  . 
and  directness  with  which  he  embodied  its  purport  in  sculp- 
tured forms.  Not  that  we  can  suppose  such  scenes  to  have  been 
altogether  new  to  him.  He  might  have  seen  them  in  other 
places  and  in  earlier  times.  But  he  had  to  mould  them  anew 
and  ftom  his  own  individual  resources ,  without  available  pattern, 
and  without  that  readiness  in  execution  which  the  hand  can  ac- 
quire only  by  frequent  exercise.  The  head  of  Medusa  alone,  this 
earliest  figurative  expression  of  destruction  and  horror,  is  clearly 
and  unfailingly  pourtrayed.  To  the  artist  as  well  as  his  contem- 
poraries this  poverty  in  execution  was  not  apparent.  Their  sucess- 
ors  were  not  slow  to  make  far  different  pretensions.  If  a  kind 
fate  had^preserved  the  single  statue  of  the  youthful  god  that  stood 
in  the  sanctuary,  or  at  some  future  time  should  discover  it  to  us, 
we  should  probably  be  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  the  con- 
trast between  the  statue  and  the  reliefs.  At  a  time  when  such 
reliefs  as  these  were  possible,  Greek  art  had  already  possessed  itself 
of  a  definite  type  for  the  statue  of  Apollo,  and  for  the  youthful 
form,  generally  marked,  indeed,  by  archaic  stiffness,  but  con- 
formable with  the  law  of  nature  in  shape  and  proportion ;  while  by 
constant  comparison  with  nature  it  continued  to  gain  in  purity  and 
truthfulness. 

Babdkker.  Italy  III.    15lh  Edit.  c 
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By  the  same  process  represontatiou  iu  relief  is  gradually  en- 
nobled. Offences  against  proportion  and  drawing  are  more  easily 
overlooked  in  relief  than  in  a  lifesize  work  in  the  round ;  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  eye,  moreover,  is  more  readily  forgotten  in  the  in- 
terest excited  by  the  pictorial  narration.  The  monuments  of  Seli- 
nus  are  pre-eminent  in  the  opportunity  they  afford  for  observing 
on  the  spot  what  has  sprung  from  these  beginnings.  Of  the  group  on 
the  Eastern  hill  the  Temple  F  in  point  of  time  is  next  to  those  of 
the  Paean  Apollo  and  of  Athena.  Then  come  Temple  (?,  likewise 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  one  to  Juno  (E)^  and  lastly  Temple  A,  occupy- 
ing the  Acropolis.  Temple  F  still  belongs  to  the  6th  century  B.C., 
a  period  when  the  building  of  the  Apollo  Temple  Q  had  begun,  to 
be  completed  at  a  later  period.  The  Heraeum  (Temple  of  Juno)  E 
and  temple  A  date  from  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  or 
not  much  later.  Two  halves  of  metope-slabs  have  been  brought 
to  light  which  adorned  the  temple  F  (a  god  and  goddess  contend- 
ing with  giants),  and  four  similar  slabs  from  the  Herasum  are  so 
far  preserved  that  they  furnish  a  sufficiently  intelligible  repre- 
sentation of  Zeus  and  Hera,  Artemis  and  Action,  Heracles  and 
Hippolyta,  and  Athena  contending  with  the  Giants. 

In  both  metopes  from  F  extraordinary  clearness  and  animation 
again  arrest  the  attention.  The  impetuous  rush  of  the  victorious 
goddess,  the  dying  agonies  of  the  fallen  giant,  his  head  convulsive- 
ly thrown  back,  his  mouth  open  and  grinning,  his  utter  helpless- 
ness, are  rendered  with  a  turbulence ,  and  with  an  expenditure  of 
means,  which  appear  to  us  very  much  in  excess  of  what  is  needed 
for  clear  expression,  and  which  simply  outrage  instead  of  satisfjring 
one's  sense  of  the  beautiful.  The  two  art -stages  to  which  these 
reliefs,  and  the  quaint  rudeness  of  those  of  the  Apollo  Temple  on 
the  Acropolis  belong,  offer  a  certain  analogy.  In  both  cases  all 
available  means  are  applied  with  recklessness  and  in  excess.  Those, 
however,  at  the  disposal  of  the  later  artist  were  infinitely  richer 
and  more  perfect.  While  his  predecessor  had  not  altogether  mastered 
the  forms  of  art,  he  had  acquired  a  certain  familiarity  with  them, 
though  at  the  cost  of  much  toil  and  trouble ;  but  his  power  was  so 
new  and  unwonted  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  abusing  it.  The 
Metopes  from  the  Heratwm  on  the  other  hand,  which  mark  the  maturity 
of  archaic  art,  show  a  command  of  expression  ennobled  by  a  fine 
perception  of  the  beautiful.  These  qualities  declare  themselves  most 
felicitously  in  the  two  compositions  which  represent  the  meeting 
of  Zeus  and  Hera  on  Mount  Ida  and  Artemis  punishing  Actfeon. 
The  expression  of  godlike  serenity  and  joy  which  pervades  the  first 
scene  transcends  all  similar  efforts  whether  of  earlier  or  later  art: 
while  the  second  is  scarcely  less  admirable  from  the  way  in  which 
the  unmistakable  wildness  of  the  subject  is  subdued  to  something 
like  softness  by  modulation  of  movement  and  occupation  of  allotted 
space.    The  technical  method  employed  in  the  more  recent  metope^ 
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is  peculiar.  In  the  antique  vaseB  with  black  figures  on  a  red  ground 
the  men  are  usually  i)laok,  and  the  women,  as  far  as  the  body  itself 
is  visible,  white.  Here  the  indication  of  the  lighter  and  darker  flesh- 
colour  of  the  two  sexes  has  superficially  supplied  a  necessary  char- 
acteristio.  But  the  perfected  art  also  resorted  to  this  distinction  in 
rendering  flesh-colour.  In  the  paintings  of  Pompeii  the  bronzed, 
sunburnt  bodies  of  the  men  form  an  effective  contrast  to  the  deli- 
cate and  fairer  forms  of  the  women.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
is  found  in  the  metopes  of  the  Hersum.  As  the  entire  temple  is  of 
tufa,  they  too  are  of  the  same  material.  Owing  to  the  ruggoA  and 
faulty  nature  of  the  material  the  architect  resorted  to  a  coating 
of  stucco  upon  which  he  displayed  his  gaudy  decoration.  In  the 
reliefs  the  nude  forms  of  the  women  are  given  in  white  marble.- 
The  harmony  of  the  different  portions  of  the  reliefs,  multiform  as 
they  were,  was  restored  by  a  profuse  application  of  colour,  which 
the  purely  architectural  accessories  also  required. 

Every  new  discovery,  in  which  the  excavations  of  the  last  twenty 
years  have  been  so  prolific,  brings  the  sculptures  of  Selinus  one 
step  farther  firom  the  artistic  isolation  which  presented  them  as  al- 
most! nsoluble  problems  to  the  original  discoverers.  The  quaint,  crude 
reliefs  of  Temple  C  recall  by  the  style  of  their  carved  forms  the 
curious  poros-sculptures  which  have  been  exhumed  on  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens ;  and  doubtless  their  colouring  was  as  vivid  and  striking 
as  the  colouring  of  those  sculptures.  The  powerful  reliefs  from 
Temple  F,  with  their  representations  of  warriors  exerting  their  strength 
to  the  full,  rank  with  the  Combats  of  the  Giants  ftom  the  treasury 
of  the  Megarans  at  Olympia.  The  beautiful  metopes  of  the  Heraeum 
exhibit  a  close  affinity  with  the  sculptures  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia.  They  may  perhaps  display  a  more  successful  and  more 
charming  gracefulness  than  the  Olympian  works :  but  in  the  methods 
of  composition,  in  the  naive  vivacity  of  the  aesthetic  sense,  and  even 
in  the  conception  of  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  fail  to  recognize  in 
both  the  same  artistic  method,  founded  on  the  common  ground  of  an 
'equal  artistic  development,  and  very  clearly  differentiated,  for 
example,  from  the  iEginetan  marbles.  With  the  artistic  style  of  the 
sculptures  from  the  Herasum  at  Selinus  may  be  compared  the 
Ionic  temple  at  Locri  (p.  64),  as  affording  an  example  of  a  not  very 
alien  method  of  treatment. 

Beside  all  these  original  decorative  sculptures,  there  is  an  ad- 
mirable copy  of  a  great  work  of  not  much  later  date  that  ably  main 
tains  its  place  in  virtue  of  its  majestic  severity  and  restrained  energy. 
This  is  the  Famese  Head  of  Juno  (p.  63),  which  at  once  recalls  to 
OUT  minds  the  Artemis  of  the  Herseum  at  Selinus.  In  a  well- 
known  passage  in  his  history  of  art,  Winckelmann  describes  per- 
fect beauty  as  twofold,  as  having  a  double  grace:  the  one  as 
winning,  —  *8he  descends  from  her  eminence,  revealing  herself 
to  the  observant  eye  with  a  suavity  devoid  of  self-abasement:  she  i^ 
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not  over-anxious  to  please,  "bnt  would  not  be  overlooked*.  Tlio 
other  is  self-sufficient  and  would  be  sought  rather  than  court  at- 
tention, —  'she  holds  converse  only  with  the  wise,  appearing  to 
the  populace  inimical  and  austere,  she  conceals  the  emotions  of  her 
sou],  and  nearly  attains  to  the  blessed  repose  of  the  divine  nature: 
and  thus  according  to  ancient  writers  the  greatest  artists  sought  to 
pourtray  her'.  To  those  who  know  how  to  observe  will  be  revealed 
beneath  the  austere  solemnity  of  this  Farnese  Juno  an  impressive 
picture  of  godlike  repose  and  majesty. 

The  sculptures  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  and  the  Her»um  at  Seli- 
nus  And  a  parallel  as  regards  violence  of  action  and  motion  in  the 
group  of  the  tyrant-slayers  Harmodiua  and  Aristogeitonj  in  the  Museo 
•Nazionale  at  Naples  (p.  62),  a  marble  copy  of  that  work  of  CritioM 
and  Nesiotes  which  stood  in  the  market-place  at  Athens.  But 
in  this  group  we  may  detect  traces  of  an  art  that  was  under  different 
conditions.  The  two  Athenians  rush  to  the  attack ,  the  sword  of 
the  younger  being  raised  to  strike ;  the  older  of  the  two  (the  head 
of  this  figure  does  not  belong  to  it,  the  original  was  bearded)  is  at 
hand  to  protect  his  brave  comrade,  as  soon  as  the  time  comes  for  him 
to  interfere ;  and  here  the  words  of  the  great  authority  already  quoted, 
in  reference  to  the  attributes  of  a  severe  style,  are  applicable :  *Th6 
drawing  was  impressive  but  hard,  powerful  but  devoid  of  grace.  The 
force  of  expression  detracts  from  the  beauty' . . .  ^Art  was  hard  and 
severe  as  the  justice  of  the  time,  which  punished  the  most  trifling 
offence  with  death*.  The  same  violence  of  action  and  rendering  of 
form  are  observable  in  the  reliefs  from  the  W.  pediment  of  thQ 
temple  of  Zeus.  But  the  reliefs  appear  wild,  almost  disordered  and 
devoid  of  beauty,  beside  the  symmetrical  accuracy  and  precision, 
the  concentrated  power,  the  beautiful  flow  of  lines  in  the  Attic  group 
of  the  murder  of  Hippias. 

Though  in  the  National  Museum  there  may  not  be  found  any 
very  pure  or  important  example  of  the  Attic  school  of  Phidias's  time, 
a  succeeding  school  is  most  happily  illustrated  by  the  Orpheus  Belie f 
(p.  64).  Orpheus  is  permitted  to  bring  his  consort  Eurydice  out  of* 
Hades  and  to  restore  her  once  more  to  the  light  of  the  sun  on  con- 
dition that  he  shall  not  look  upon  her  duritig  the  passage.  He  has 
failed  to  fulfil  this  condition.  Hermes,  the  conductor  of  departed 
souls,  with  gentle  measured  gesture  takes  the  hand  of  Eurydice  to 
consign  her  anew  to  the  realm  of  shades.  In  contemplating  this  com- 
position, beautiful  in  its  simplicity  as  it  is,  hope  and  dismay  alter- 
nately possess  us.  The  advance  of  the  train,  Orpheus  in  the  act  of 
casting  the  fatal  glance ,  the  confiding  communion  of  man  and  wife 
are  quite  unmistakable ,  as  well  as  the  interruption  of  their  pro- 
gress and  the  subsequent  return  of  Eurydice.  And  here  we  may 
pause  to  wonder  how  antique  art  could  present  powerful  effect 
clothed  in  persuasive  beauty,  or,  if  subdued,  yet  with  striking 
xpression :  and  with  what  a  modest  expenditure  of  means  she  could 
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assert  ^tMs  noble  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  repose'.  £ven  in  its 
own  time  tMs  "work  must  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation, 
as  replicas  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Villa  Albani  at  Rome  and  in 
the  LouTre  at  Paris.  The  Neapolitan  example  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful, and  the  severest  too,  of  those  extant.  It  may  be  remarked,  by 
the  way,  that  the  inscriptions  introduced,  though  they  may  be  cor- 
rect in  the  explanation  they  give ,  must  be  of  doubtful  antiquity. 

The  Argive  school  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  had  as 
its  head  the  famous  Poltclbtus.  He  frequently  used  earlier  works, 
even  of  the  Attic  school ,  altering  them  according  to  a  deliberately 
defined  ideal  of  formal  beauty  and  harmonious  effect.  An  excellent 
example  of  his  style  is  afforded  by  the  fine  reproduction  of  his  Dory- 
phorus  from  the  palastra  at  Pompeii  (now  In  Naples). 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  sculptures  in  Naples  belong  like 
those  in  Rome  to  a  more  recent  period  of  Greek  art.  The  prostrate 
Amazon  stretched  out  in  death,  a  Dead  Persian,  a  Dead  Oiant,  and 
the  Wounded  Oauly  which  will  be  readily  recognized  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  masterpiece  of  the  Pergamenian  school,  the 
Dying  Gaul  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  (the  so-called  Dying 
Gladiator),  are  parts  of  a  votive  offering  of  King  Attalus  of  Perga- 
mum  at  Athens,  of  which  single  figures  are  to  be  seen  in  Venice 
and  in  Rome. 

The  colossal  group  of  the  so-called  Fameae  Bull  (p.  66),  which 
brilliantly  represents  the  Rhodian  School,  is  more  likely  to  arrest 
attention.  Its  effect  would  have  been  even  more  impressive,  had 
the  work  of  restoration  been  successful,  particularly  in  the  standing 
female  figure.  Two  powerful  youths  are  engaged  in  binding  to  the 
horns  of  a  furious  bull  the  helpless  form  of  a  woman.  Dirce,  wander- 
ing on  Mount  Cythsron  in  Bacchanalian  reyel,  would  slay  Antiope, 
the  victim  of  her  persecutions.  She  bids  two  young  shepherds  bind 
her  to  a  bull,  that  she  may  thus  be  dragged  to  her  death.  The 
youths  recognize  in  her  their  mother  before  it  is  too  late,  and  consign 
Dirce  to  the  doom  prepared  for  Antiope.  The  ancient  Greeks  were 
familiarized  with  this  myth  by  a  celebrated  tragedy  of  Euripides ; 
the  subordinate  work  on  the  base,  which  is  more  richly  adorned  than 
is  usual  in  antiquity,  and  the  details  indicating  the  character  of  the 
country  and  of  the  beings  who  people  it  would  help  to  recall  vividly 
all  the  minor  incidents  of  the  story.  Among  these  details  are  the 
mountain-god  Cytheron,  decked  vnth  Bacchic  ivy,  and  a  Bacchic 
cista  on  the  ground.  But  even  the  modern  spectator  will  find  much 
to  admire  in  the  aspiring  courage,  in  the  command  of  all  artistic 
and  technical  resources  possessed  by  the  author  of  this  sculpture, 
which  uproars  itself  with  such  unfaltering  power,  in  the  vivid  re- 
ality of  the  whole  scene,  and  in  the  artistic  refinement  of  the  exe- 
cution. We  have  above  described  this  work  as  belonging  to  the 
Rhodlan  School  both  in  ils  style  and  origin.   It  represents  a  further 
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development  of  that  tendency  towards  the  dramatic  which  was  pe- 
culiar to  Attic  art  of  the  4th  cent,  and  is  particularly  accented  in 
the  group  of  the  Niobids  at  Florence.  It  was  reserved  for  the  artists 
of  the  period  of  the  Diadochi  to  carry  this  ^ramatic  trend  to  Its  highest 
point  of  effective  pathos,  and  it  is  probably  to  this  period  that  we 
must  attribute  the  Famese  Bull.  According  to  the  Roman  author 
Pliny,  a  group  of  the  same  subject  by  Apollonius  and  Taubiscits, 
two  sculptors  of  Tralles  in  Asia  Minor,  was  brought  to  Rome  from 
Rhodes;  and  the  group  before  us,  which  was  found  in  Rome,  is 
doubtless  a  replica  of  this  work  and  not,  as  was  long  supposed, 
the  original  itself.  —  The  colossal  group  of  a  man  who  bears  away 
the  dead  body  of  a  boy  on  his  shoulders  is  also  usually  ascribed 
to  the  Rhodian  School.  It  has  been  described  as  Hector  with  the 
body  of  Troilus.  But  the  corpse  of  a  beloved  brother  saved  from  the 
battlefield  would  hardly  be  seized  in  such  fashion.  It  would  rather 
appear  to  be  that  of  a  victim  borne  away  in  triumph  by  a  ruthless 
victor  and  may  possibly  represent  NeoptoUmos  carrying  off  the  body 
of  Astyanax. 

In  Naples  we  have  a  number  of  instructive  examples  of  the 
two  styles  which  are  frequently  designated  as  an  antique  Renais- 
sance, the  Ned- Attic  School  and  the  School  op  Pasitexes.  The 
former  school  is  represented  by  the  Vase  of  Salpion^  but  also  and 
better  by  the  Aphrodite  from  Capua^  the  so-called  Psyche^  and  similar 
works.  Of  the  School  of  Pasiteles  we  hardly  know  whether  it  did 
much  more  than  produce  modernized  replicas  of  earlier  works  with- 
out any  genuine  creative  power.  The  group  of  Orestes  and  Electra 
is  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  school.  The  bronze  figure 
of  Apollo  Playing  the  Lyre  was  also  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  Pasite- 
lian  work,  but  its  union  of  archaic  simplicity  with  a  faithful  and 
charming  reproduction  of  nature  would  indicate  that  it  is  more 
probably  an  important  work  of  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century. 

The  Museo  Nazionale  at  Naples  is  richer  in  large  Bronzes  than 
any  other  museum  in  the  world ;  and  nearly  all  stages  of  Greek  art 
may  be  traced  in  this  great  collection.  A  very  early  period  is  re- 
presented by  the  Head  of  a  Youthy  remarkable  for  the  soldering  on 
of  the  hair,  which  the  shrewd  collector  in  his  villa  at  Herculaneum 
had  erected  as  the  fragment  of  a  statue.  The  so-caUed  Darhcing 
Women  from  Herculaneum  belong  to  the  same  cycle  as  the  sculp- 
tures at  Selinus  and  Olyif^ia,  where  also  Phidias  had  a  place,  as  is 
proved  by  the  copy  of  the  Parthenos  found  in  Athens.  The  bearded 
head,  once  erroneously  named  Plato ,  illustrates  the  artistic  form 
of  the  stage  represented  by  Myron;  while  later  art  is  illustrated  by 
.  the  statuette  of  Dionysos,  known  under  the  misnomer  of  Narcissus, 
The  Resting  Hermes  and  the  gay  Dancing  Faun  have  long  been 
famous.  The  head  at  one  time  believed  to  represent  Seneca  is  an 
imirable  portrait  of  some  Alexandrian  scholar  or  poet.  In  Naples 
^j  abundant  opportunity  will  be  found  for  continuing  the  study 
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begun  in  Rome  of  the  heroes  of  an  ideal  world,  of  portraite,  sarco- 
phagas-relieffi,  or  whatever  else  may  especially  engage  the  attention. 
The  eastom  of  painting  marble  statues  is  illustrated  for  the  earlier 
period  in  a  statue  of  Artemis^  and  for  the  later  period  in  a  statuette 
of  Venw,  Probably,  however,  curiosity  and  interest  will  be  most 
excited  by  the  appearance  of  antique  paintings  from  Pompeii  and 
the  neighbouring  cities  of  Campania  buried  at  the  foot  of  VesuTius. 

The  history  of  Greek  Fainting  presents  a  problem  difficult 
of  solution.  Happily  we  have  outlived  the  superstition  that  the 
people  amongst  whom  the  Parthenon  arose ,  and  who  gave  birth  to 
a  sculptor  such  as  Phidias,  should  have  contributed  in  painting 
nothing  worthy  of  record.  What  we  most  desire,  however,  is  still 
wanting.  W&  are  not  in  possession  of  any  work  by  a  master  of  the 
art ;  but  only  of  the  products  of  a  subordinate  and  mechanical  art, 
and  these  only  from  a  single  and  comparatively  recent  period. 

The  greatest  painter  of  the  older  time  —  and  probably  one  of 
the  greatest  artists  of  all  times  —  was  Polygnotus,  a  native  of 
Xhasos.  He  lived,  for  the  most  part  in  Athens,  where  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  was,  though  a  contemporary 
of  Phidias,  his  senior.  As  Phidias  was  a  favourite  of  Pericles  and 
employed  by  him,  it  would  appear  that  Polygnotus  was  a  prottfgtf  of 
Oimon.  Pausanias ,  the  Greek  author  of  travels  (in  the  time  of 
Antoninus),  had  seen  two  large  paintings  by  Polygnotus  covering 
the  wall  in  Delphi,  and  has  minutely  described  them.  In  the  one 
the  fall  of  Troy  was  represented,  in  the  other  scenes  from  the  nether 
world.  In  the  first  the  Trojan  Cassandra  la  the  centre  figure.  Ajax 
has  offered  violence  to  her :  she  sits  on  the  ground,  in  her  hand  the 
image  of  the  insulted  Athena;  around  her  the  Greek  heroes  are 
sitting  in  judgment  upoi^  Ajax.  In  the  background  is  the  citadel 
of  Troy,  the  head  of  the  wooden  horse  reaches  above  its  wall,  which 
Epeios,  the  builder  of  the  horse,  is  about  to  demolish.  Right  and 
left  of  the  central  group  are  scenes  of  destruction ;  heaps  of  the 
slain,  the  savage  Neoptolemus  still  persisting  in  his  work  of  slaugh- 
ter, captive  women,  and^  terrified  children.  Nor  were  more  inviting 
scenes  wanting.  Close  to  the  captive  Trojan  women  was  represented 
the  liberation  of  iEthra,  who  hadbeen  Helen's  slave,  and  farther  back 
the  tent  of  Menelaus  is  taken  down  and  his  ship  equipped  for 
departure.  On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  was  recognized  the  house 
of  Antenor,  which  the  Greeks  had  spared.,  while  he  himself  and 
his  family  make  ready  to  quit  their  desolated  home  and  depart  for 
foreign  lands.  In  one  grand  picture  Polygnotus  combined  all  the 
horrors  of  the  lower  world,  with  the  shadow-like  existence  led  there 
by  renowned  heroes  and  heroines,  showing  Odysseus  compelled  to 
descend  to  the  abode  of  the  departed,  and  skilfully  alternating  peace 
and  the  torments  of  hell,  infernal  majesty  and  tender  grace.  Poly- 
gnotus had  not  only  embodied  in  these  pictures  the  mythical  matter 
with  which  religious  rites,  epic  poem,  vulgar  tradition  and  humour, 
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as  well  as  the  earlier  works  of  plastic  art,  could  f Ornish  him;  not  only 
had  he  animated  this  material  with  captivating  motlYes  strongly  ap- 
pealing to  the  beholders  imagination ;  bat  he  had,  as  may  still  be 
recognized,  while  painting,  asserted  his  power  as  a  poet  and  supplied 
much  that  was  original  in  the  realm  of  fancy.  The  technical  means 
at  the  disposal  of  Polygnotus  were  limited,  simple,  and  antiquated , 
but  even  with  these  simple  means,  he  could  express  himself  with 
so  much  clearness,  -  so  nobly  and  sublimely,  that  Aristotle  praises 
him  as  an  artist  whose  forms  were  more  noble  and  grander  than  were 
commonly  seen  in  life,  while  the  painter  Peaaon  presented  men 
worse  than  they  re&lly  were,  and  Dionytiaa  was  true  to  natuire. 

While  the  fame  of  Polygnotus  and  his  contemporaries  rested 
principally  on  wall-paintings,  later  critics  would  maintain  that 
those  of  his  successors  who  first  produced  artistic  effect  in  portable 
pictures  were  the  only  true  painters.  As  the  first  painter  in  this 
sense  the  Athenian  Apollodobus  may  be  named.  The  work  which 
he  began  was  completed  by  Zbuxis  of  Heraclea  and  Pakhhabips  of 
Ephesus.  We  still  possess  a  description  by  Lucian  of  the  Centaur 
family  by  Zeuxis.  The  female  Centaur  reclines  on  the  grass ,  in 
a  half-kneeling  position ,  with  the  human  part  of  her  body  erect 
One  of  her  two  infants  she  holds  in  her  arms  giving  it  nour- 
ishment in  human  fashion ;  the  other  sucks  her  teats  like  a  foal. 
The  male  Centaur,  a  shaggy,  formidable,  and  brute-like  creature 
with  something  savage  even  in  his  laughter,  looks  down  from  above. 
He  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  lion-cub,  which  he  swings  over  his 
shoulder  as  if  jokingly  to  frighten  his  young  ones.  The  female 
Centaur  has  the  body  of  a  beautiful  woman  so  combined  with  that 
of  a  fine  horse  that  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  imper- 
ceptible. On  the  other  hand,  the  children  show  some  traces  of  the 
brute  mingled  with  their  childish  charm.  The  eloquent  description 
by  Lucian  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  spirited  drawing  by  Oe- 
neUi.  Unfortunately  no  such  record  of  Panhasius*  works  remains. 
The  credit  of  having  first  applied  symmetry,  i.e.  probably  the  syste- 
matic regard  for  the  proportion  recognized  by  later  leaders  in  art, 
to  painting,  is  claimed  for  Parrhasius,  as  well  as  delicacy  and  grace 
in  the  artistic  rendering  of  the  countenance  and  hair.  He  is  said, 
too,  to  have  been  supreme  in  the  management  of  contour.  But  in 
later  times  Parrhasius  was  esteemed  simple  as  a  colourist  compared 
with  ApeUes. 

The  authors  to  whom  are  due  most  of^the  notices  of  painters 
that  we  possess,  distinguish  different  schools.  The  Hbllabio 
School  included  the  painters  of  Athens  and  those  of  the  mother- 
country  of  Greece  along  with  those  of  Sicyon.  But  owing  to  the 
pre-eminence  achieved  for  Sicyon  by  the  painter  Eupompus,  the 
Helladic  school  was  again  subdivided  under  the  title  of  Sieyonie 
and  AtUe  or  Attie-Thehan ,  after  certain  artists  of  these  schools. 
To  this,  or  rather  to  these  schools,  was  opposed  the  Asiatic  (Ionic). 
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Pauaias,  whose  name  is  known  to  us  by  Goethe's  exquisite  poem, 
was  one  of  the  Sicyonian  School,  and,  so,  it  appears,  was  that  talented 
painter  Timanthes^  whose  best-known  work  was  his  Iphigeneia.  She 
stood  at  the  altar  ready  to  be  sacrificed ,  surrounded  by  the  heroes 
of  the  Grecian  camp,  in  whose  persons,  according  to  the  character 
of  each  and  with  due  regard  to  appropriateness,  was  pourtrayed 
every  degree  of  mental  anguish.  Agamemnon  himself  veiled  his 
head.  Nieomaehuaj  Aristides,  EuphranoTy  likewise  renowned  as 
sculptor  and  master  of  heroic  representation,  and  NiciaSy  the  friend 
of  Praxiteles,  belong  to  the  Theban-Attic  school.  Amongst  the  pic- 
tures of  Aristides  was  one  of  a  woman  wounded  during  the  siege. 
She  is  dying  while  her  infant  still  clings  to  her  breast.  In  the  ex- 
pression of  the  mother's  countenance  could,  it  was  thought,  be  read 
the  fear  lest  her  blood  should  be  mingled  with  the  milk  the  child 
was  sucking.  —  The  most  brilliant  master  of  the  Ionic  school  — 
though  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  studying  his  art  in  Sicyon  — 
the  most  renowned  indeed  of  the  painters  of  antiquity,  was  Apbllbs, 
the  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  incomparable  in  his 
power  of  expressing  grace  in  all  its  forms.  As  yet  we  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  any  distinct  clue  to  the  character  of  his  most  esteemed 
works,  such  as  his  Artemis,  with  her  band  of  attendant  nymphs 
clustering  around  her,  hurrying  to  the  chase,  or  his  Aphrodite  rising 
from  the  sea.  We  are  more  fortunate  in  the  instance  of  two  younger 
painters,  Action  and  Timomachus.  Of  the  Nuptials  of  Alexander 
by  Aetion  we  have  again  a  masterly  description  by  Lucian,  with 
which  all  are  acquainted  who  have  seen  the  beautiful  Raphaelesque 
composition  In  the  Villa  Borghese  at  Rome.  The  Medea  of  Timo- 
machus is  to  be  traced  in  a  series  of  imUations  or  reminiscences,  on 
monuments  of  different  kinds,  but  most  remarkably  in  a  mutilated 
picture  from  Herculaneum,  and  again  in  another,  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, from  Pompeii. 

The  services  thus  rendered  us  by  the  Campanian  towns  in 
bringing  to  light  the  works  of  Timomachus  encourage  us  to  hope 
that  they  may  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  other  Greek  celebrities. 
It  is,  in  fact,  concluded  with  a  considerable  show  of  probability  that 
in  the  Pompeian  representations  of  the  liberation  of  Andromeda  by 
Perseus  are  to  be  recognized  influences  of  a  picture  by  Nicias.  It  has 
frequently  been  attempted  with  much  pains,  and  with  the  aid  of 
more  or  less  audacious  assumptions  and  combinations,  to  reconstruct 
copies  of  these  renowned  Greek  masters,  and  when  after  all  it  has 
been  found  that  such  efforts  are  for  the  most  part  vain  and  futile, 
it  has  been  urged  in  explanation  of  the  failure  that  our  acquaint- 
akce  with  celebrated  cabinet-pictures  is  too  limited.  We  must, 
then,  however  unwillingly,  accept  the  conclusion  that  anything  more 
than  a  very  qualified  belief  in  Pompeian  pictures  is  impossible. 
They  are  invaluable  as  a  clue  to  many  qualities  which  were  com- 
mon to  the  painting  of  antiquity ;    invaluable ,  too ,  because  the 
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asBuxedly  possess ,  in  obedience  to  the  onyarying  traditions  of  an- 
tique art  -*-  which  having  taken  a  theme  in  hand  would  work  it  out 
to  the  last  possible  yariation  —  a  wealth  of  imagery  and  redundance 
of  lineament  which  connect  them  more  or  less  closely  with  the  works 
of  the  great  masters.  But  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
authenticity  of  copies  from  celebrated  cabinet-pictures  of  the  best 
period  should  be  so  rarely  establishedi  or  wear  eyen  the  appearance 
of  probability ;  it  were  a  wonder  indeed  if  so  much  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

Demosthenes  reminds  his  countrymen  in  scathing  words  how 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Athens  the  noblest  edifices  were  erected  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  while  the  dwellings  of  the  most  distinguished 
Athenians  were  simple  and  inconspicuous  as  those  of  their  neighbours. 
£yen  at  the  time  these  words  were  spoken  a  change  had  come  over 
Greek  life.  For  the  stem  sublimity  of  the  creations  of  an  earlier  time, 
Art  had  substituted  a  milder  and  more  effeminate  type  of  diyinity, 
nor  did  she  now  disdain  to  enter  the  abodes  of  men.  The  splendour 
which  had  been  reserved  for  the  gods  now  found  its  way  into  pri- 
vate dwellings.  What  at  first  had  been  a  bold  innovation  and  an 
exception,  presently  grew  into  a  universal  requirement.  From  the 
epoch  of  culture  inaugurated  by  Alexander  onwards ,  sculptor  and 
painter  alike  contributed  to  the  artistic  beauty  and  sumptuous 
adornment  of  dwelling-houses.  Inventiyeness ,  displayed  in  the 
designing  and  ornamentation  of  household  furniture  of  every  kind, 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course ,  and  though  in  Athens  and  Hellas 
expenditure  in  this  way  remained  moderate,  in  other  great  cities,  as 
Alexandria  in  Egypt  and  Antioch  in  Syria ,  artist  and  handicrafts- 
man alike  vied  with  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  not 
only  in  beautifying  the  cities  externally,  but  in  lavishing  upon  the 
dwelling-houses  of  the  rich  the  utmost  attainable  splendour.  Plans 
were  extended  and  adapted  to  the  employments  and  highest  enjoy- 
ment of  life }  floors,  walls,  and  ceilings  were  arranged  and  decorated 
in  ever  new  and  varying  style.  Then  decoration  in  stucco  and 
painting  was  supplemented  by  mosaic  work  which  enlivened  the 
floors  with  an  effect  as  charming  as  that  of  painting ;  nor  was  it 
long  restricted  to  the  floors.  Along  with  other  elements  of  culture 
the  Roman  world  had  borrowed  from  the  Greek  the  beautifying  of 
their  houses,  and  as  movement  is  never  absolutely  suspended,  this 
taste  received  in  Roman  times  a  further  impetus  in  its  original 
direction.  We  may  safely  assume,  however,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
that  it  departed  further  and  further  from  the  purity  and  harmony  of 
the  Greek  pattern. 

In  the  picture  which  Pompeii  presents  as  a  whole  we  see  the 
last  trace  of  that  combined  art  and  beauty  which  with  the  later 
Greeks  permeated  life  in  every  vein  and  in  all  its  phases :  a  feeble 
and  faded  picture  it  must  remain,  however  active  the  fancy  may 
be  in  investing  it  with  attributes  belonging  to  Hellenic  art  in  the 
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zenith  of  its  splendour.  From  an  earlier  period,  when  the  inflnence 
of  the  Oreek  was  more  directly  felt,  we  have  not  received  much  from 
Pompeii  that  is  instructiYe.  The  general  impression  is  derived 
from  the  restorations  consequent  on  the  earthquake  of  the  year 
A.D.  63.  The  great  mass  of  decoration  is  the  work  of  the  sixteen 
years  intervening  between  A.D.  63  and  the  town^s  final  destruction 
in  A.D.  79,  and  was  in  the  newest  fashion  then  prevailing  in  Rome, 
but  necessarily  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  resources  of  a  pro- 
vincial town.  As  the  Roman  Senate  had  ordered  the  rebuilding  of 
the  town,  the  pay  of  handicraftsmen  would  doubtless  be  attractive 
enough.  The  houses  were  made  habitable  with  the  utmost  de- 
spatch, and  received  their  decorations  with  the  same  haste.  It  is  im- 
possible but  to  believe  that  the  greater  number  of  houses  were  thus 
completed  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  masters  vrith  their 
staffs  of  workmen.  They  had  their  pattern-books  for  the  decoration 
of  entire  rooms  and  walls,  as  well  as  for  simple  pictures,  and  they 
resorted  to  these  pattern-books  more  or  less  according  to  their  need 
or  fancy.  The  favourite  motives  and  forms  were  so  familiar  to 
them  that  they  had  them  literally  at  their  fingers*  ends :  with  incred- 
ibly certain  and  facile  hand,  and  without  concerning  themselves 
about  means  or  method,  they  fling  their  gaud  and  glitter  over  the 
naked  walls.  And  very  captivating  is  this  stirring  picture-pattern 
world  which  moved  obedient  to  their  will.  Vistas  of  airy  fantastic 
forms  architecturally  disposed  and  decked  with  wreaths  and  gar« 
lands  delusively  mask  the  narrow  limits  of  the  allotted  space; 
while,  by  way  of  completing  the  illusory  effect  of  this  mock  archi- 
tecture, graceful  figures  move  in  the  midst,  or  from  the  open  window 
look  in  upon  the  chamber.  Arabesques,  sprays  and  borders  of 
foliage  and  flowers,  and  garlands  gracefully  enliven  and  divide  the 
walls ;  while  in  the  midst  of  the  enclosed  spaces,  from  a  dark  back- 
ground, figures  single  or  in  pairs  stand  out  in  dazzling  relief,  and 
whether  winged  or  otherwise  are  always  lightly  and  surely  poised. 
Here  and  there  lovely  maidens  are  seen  dancing  in  mid-air ;  Eros 
tinkles  on  the  strings  of  the  lyre  which  Psyche  holds ;  Satyrs  and 
Nymphs,  Centaurs  and  Bacchantes,  female  figures  with  candelabra, 
flowers,  and  fruits  people  this  airy  realm  of  fancy.  Separate  pic- 
tures at  intervals  engage  the  attention.  They  tell  the  story  of  the 
handsome  but  unsusceptible  Narcissus ,  of  Adonis  the  favourite  of 
Aphrodite,  whose  early  loss  the  goddess  bewails  with  Eros,  of  Phae- 
dra's shameless  passion  for  Hippolytus;  the  loves  of  Apollo  and 
Daphne,  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  Artemis  and  Actson,  Ariadne 
abandoned  by  Theseus ,  the  story  of  Leda ,  the  life  and  pursuits  of 
Bacchus  and  his  followers,  of  the  god  finding  the  forsaken  Ariadne, 
and  of  Satyrs  pursuing  Nymphs.  Scenes  of  terror,  too,  there  are : 
Diroe  bound  to  the  Bull,  Medea  meditating  the  murder  of  her 
ehildren,  the  sacrifice  of  IpMgeneia  —  but  even  these  are  rendered 
with  an  effect   of  sensuous  beauty  so  entrancing  that  they  ate 
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lost  in  the  gladsome  world  of  exuberant  life  about  them.  Mere 
tragic  -violence  acquires  no  enduring  power  over  the  senses : 
they  are  rather  beguiled  by  the  remembrance  of  some  captivating 
legend,  some  transient  impulse,  a  throb  of  compassion,  which  infuse 
a  wholesome  element  into  pictures  abounding  with  expressions  of 
rapturous  delight.  Where  passion  exerts  itself  it  is  but  for  the 
moment  —  the  power  of  love  for  good  or  evil ,  the  beauty  of  the 
human  form ,  moments  of  bliss  whether  of  mortals  or  the  immor- 
tals —  such  is  the  material  for  an  ever-recurring  theme.  Bits  of 
landscape,  houses  with  trees,  rocks,  or  a  grotto  on  the  strand  are 
suggestive  of  idyllic  delights.  And  around  these  more  conspicuous 
figures  are  grouped  an  accompaniment  of  small  friezes  with  pic- 
torial accessories  grave  and  gay,  still-life,  animals  and  Incidents  of 
the  chase,  pygmies,  masks,  fresh  fruit,  and  household  vessels. 

The  liveliest  impression  is  made  by  the  best  examples  of 
figures  separately  poised  on  the  walls.  Curiosity  is  most  excited 
by  the  separate  pictures ;  they  are  the  last  remnant  of  the  historical 
painting  of  the  old  world.  They  cannot,  however,  enable  us  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  ancient  masters. 
If  genuine  and  adequate  copies  of  celebrated  cabinet-pictures  from 
the  best  period  were  to  be  found  amongst  Pompeian  decorations  it 
would  be  by  an  accident  altogether  exceptional  and  capricious. 
The  artist-bands  who  subsequently  to  the  earthquake  of  A.D.  63 
pushed  their  work  so  easily  and  so  rapidly  had  neither  these  cab- 
inet-pictures nor  the  genuine  and  adequate  copies  to  guide  them, 
but  simply  the  drawings  of  their  pattern-books,  t  Thoroughly  trained 
as  they  were  mechanically  to  the  work ,  they  turned  their  sketches 
to  the  best  possible  account,  transferred  them  on  the  required  scale, 
making  additions  or  omissions  as  the  case  might  be,  varying,  modi- 
fying and  curtailing,  as  necessity,  fancy,  and  the  measure  of  their 
capacity  might  prescribe.  The  enclosed  pictures,  which  in  graceful 
inventiveness  and  execution  often  enough  surpassed  the  forms  oc- 
cupying the  open  spaces,  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the 
general  decoration  with  which  in  manner  and  method  they  are 
identical.    They  betray  moreover  in  spite  of  all  that  is  beautiful 


t  There  have  been  long-standing  differences  of  opinion  abont  the  me- 
chanism of  painting  practised  in  Pompeii.  A  solution  of  the  problem  is 
the  result  of  researches  conducted  by  the  painter  O.  Donner.  According 
to  this  authority  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  number  of  the  pictures  as 
well  as  wall-decorations  were  painted  in  fresco ,  i.e.  upon  a  newly  prepared 
and  moistened  surface  —  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  and  as  a  make- 
shift upon  a  dry  ground.  Conclusive  evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
presence,  to  which  Donner  refers,  of  so-called  *fresco-edges%  i.e.  of  spots 
where  the  newly  prepared  surface  came  in  contact  with  what  was  already 
dry.  The  surface  intended  for  the  reception  of  colour  was  prepared  by 
the  painters  of  antiquity  with  such  care  that  it  retained 'the  moistnire 
much  longer  than  in  recent  times  has  been  found  practicable.  They  were 
thus  enabled  to  cover  large  wall-spaces  without  interruption  and  in  this 
respect  had  a  considerable  advantage  over  u«  moderns. 
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and  admirable  about  them,  symptoms  of  degeneracy;  just  as  the 
Wall  -  decorations  of  Pompeii  descending  from  elegance  to  the 
triyialities  of  mock  architecture  exhibit  a  degeneracy  which  must 
not,  hoveyer,  be  regarded  as  inherent  in  the  art  of  which  we  see 
here  but  a  feeble  reflection.  Thus  we  learn  that  the  way  from  the 
great  painters  of  Greece  to  the  wall-pictures  of  Pompeii  is  neither 
short  nor  straight,  but  long  and  too  often  hard  to  find.  Many  of 
the  forms  and  groups  so  gracefully  poised  in  the  open  wall-spaces 
may  in  their  origin  have  reached  back  as  far  as  the  happiest 
period  of  Greek  art;  it  is  also  possible,  that,  when 'framed  pictures 
were  for  the  first  time  painted  on  the  walls  of  houses  in  the  epoch 
of  Alexander,  or  at  whatever  other  period  this  style  of  decoration 
came  into  vogue,  celebrated  easel-pictures  were  copied  or  laid 
under  contribution.  The  designers  of  the  pattern-books  may  have 
betaken  themselves  to  a  variety  of  sources,  they  may  have  ap- 
propriated and  combined,  as  old  and  new  patterns,  entire  de- 
corations together  with  separate  figures  and  finished  pictures.  Like 
the  pattern-books  for  the  sarcophagus-reliefs,  they  must  have  been 
full  of  ideas  and  motives  derived  from  an  earlier  and  nobler  art. 
And  as  wall-painting  is  more  akin  to  high  art  we  may  encourage 
the  hope  that  patient  research  will  often  be  rewarded  by  discovering 
—  as  hitherto  amidst  a  tangle  of  conflicting  evidence  -»•  not  the 
works  themselves  of  the  great  masters,  but  those  traces  of  their 
work  which  we  so  eagerly  seek.  In  Pompeii,  however,  we  learn  the 
necessity  of  caution,  for  we  there  find  examples  of  a  much  earlier 
style  of  decoration  than  the  *Pompeian',  or  even  than  the  style  of 
the  Augustan  age. 

No  one  could  overlook  the  solemn  dignity  of  aspect  which  makes 
the  Casa  del  Fauno  conspicuous  amidst  the  mass  of  habitations  in 
Pompeii.  Here  beauty  reveals  itself  in  column  and  capital,  cornice 
and  panelling,  favourably  contrasting  with  the  gaudy  frippery  of  a 
fantastic  mock  architecture  with  its  pictorial  accompaniments. 
The  wealthy  family  which  occupied  this  mansion  may  have  rejoiced 
in  the  possession  of  many  a  costly  cabinet- picture.  But  at  the 
time  the  house  was  built  it  was  not  yet  the  custom,  or  it  was  not  the 
owner's  pleasure  to  follow  the  newest  fashion.  In  their  place  a 
complete  series  of  the  finest  mosaics  formed  a  part  of  the  general 
decoration  of  the  house.  These  are  still  partly  preserved  and  to 
be  seen  on  the  spot.  Here  the  celebrated  Battle  of  Alexander  was 
fonnd,  a  grand  composition  that  irresistibly  reminded  Goethe  of  Ra- 
phael's 'Siege  of  Constantinople';  while  Karl  Justi  suggests  as  a  per- 
haps still  more  just  comparison  Velazquez's  famous  painting  of  the 
'Surrender  of  Breda*.  In  fact  these  three  powerful  representations 
of  great  feats  of  arms  tower,  as  it  were,  like  three  lofty  peaks  above 
the  long  series  of  lesser  martial  paintings  that  the  world  has  seen. 
They  are  closely  related  to  each  other  in  their  mighty  tide  of  move- 
ment, in  their  Imposing  effect ,  and  above  all ,  in  the  indissoluble 
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unity,  with  which  the  artistic  imagination  has  in  each  case  conceived 
and  depicted  the  hero  of  the  day,  plunged  in  the  thick  of  the  fray, 
yet  dominating  and  ruling  the  surrounding  mel^e.  Early  Greek  art 
apparently  made  few  attempts  to  represent  masses  of  warriors  in 
conflict;  the  battles  were  generally  dissolved  into  scattered  groups 
of  single  combatants,  and  even  the  leaders  were  not  specially  con- 
spicuous. Perhaps  the  reverse  might  have  seemed  tp  recall,  in 
the  minds  of  the  early  Greeks ,  the  customs  of  Asiatic  despots.  At 
the  battle  of  Issus  great  masses  of  troops  were  dashed  against  each 
other.  Alexander  in  person  pressed  hard  upon  Darius,  whose  brother 
Oxathres  interposed  himself  with  his  cavalry.  The  noblest  of  the 
Persians  fell  and  Darius  was  menaced  by  the  greatest  danger.  This 
is  the  moment  represented  by  the  mosaic.  Darius  thinks  not  of  his 
urgent  need  of  rescue,  but,  sunk  in  grief  and  horror,  gazes  on  the 
corpses  of  his  followers  who  have  protected  him  with  their  lives. 
Alexander  has  dashed  forward  with  irresistible  strength ;  his  helmet 
has  fallen  from  his  head  with  the  violence  of  his  action;  and  his 
mighty  spear  transfixes  Oxathres  on  his  falling  horse,  before  the 
latter  can  mount  the  fresh  horse  offered  by  another  Persian.  The 
forms  of  Alexander,  Oxathres,  and  Darius  are  those  first  seen  and 
comprehended  by  the  spectator;  then  he  becomes  aware  of  the 
charioteer  urging  his  horses  to  flight  in  hopeless  despair,  and  of 
the  noble  Persian  who  has  sprung  from  his  horse  and  holds  it  ready 
for  his  general.  It  is  a  scene  of  breathless  suspense  and  excite- 
ment. The  excitement  is  intensified  and  accentuated  by  the 
wildly  agitated  surroundings  of  jnen  and  horses,  overthrown  or 
uninjured.  The  vividly  coloured  figures  stand  out  in  distinctly 
defined  masses  from  the  clear  yellowish  atmosphere.  Landscape 
is  represented  by  little  more  than  an  isolated  withered  tree  and  a 
rock.  The  extended  battle-scene  rolls  before  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
like  some  wild  hunt.  The  point  of  view,  as  Ottfried  Mtiller  has  ob- 
served, is  somewhat  low,  so  that  the  heads  of  the  figures  behind  pro- 
ject but  little  above  those  in  front ;  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
antique  reliefs ,  the  mosaic  is  treated  as  though  the  point  of -view 
moved  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  picture.  But 
within  these  limits ,  every  difficulty  is  fairly  confronted  and  over^ 
come.  The  drawing  is  free,  bold,  and  absolutely  sure  and  the  colour- 
effects  are  vigorous  and  harmonious ;  facts  which  must  excite  our 
astonishment,  when  we  reflect  that  the  design  has  had  to  be  labori- 
ously reproduced  in  mosaic -work.  The  mosaic  is  composed  of 
numberless  cubes ,  mostly  of  a  small  size ;  a  calculation  has  been 
made  that  no  fewer  than  1,374,616  cubes  have  been  used  in  the 
work.  The  elegant  side-scenes  refer  to  Alexander's  visit  to  Egypt; 
and  perhaps  the  original  was  designed  in  that  country.  At  all  events, 
from  this  mosaic  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  method  pursued  by 
the  great  painters  in  their  works.  A  very  different  and  far  grander 
art  declares  itself  in  these  mosaics  than  in  the  wall-paintings.   The 
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other  mosaics  found  in  this  mansion  also  rank  high  in  point  of 
beanty  as  well  as  in  precision  and  pnrity  of  drawing ,  and  owing  to 
the  diffloulties  of  reproduction  in  mosaic  consequent  on  the  nature 
of  the  material  the  fact  becomes  doably  suggestive  that  in  effectual 
and  complete  mastery  of  drawing  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  Pompelan  pictures  to  surpass  the  border  of  masks,  garlands, 
foliage,  and  fruits  of  the  Casa  del  Fauno  or  the  mosaics  attributed 
to  the  artist  Dioseorides.  But  we  may  well  delight  in  the  air  of 
cheerful  airy  grace  pervading  these  pictorial  decorations  of  Pom- 
peii ,  in  this  precious  heritage  of  Grecian  —  and  in  part  old  Gre- 
cian —  life  and  beauty  which  a  licentious  posterity  has  scattered 
over  its  dazzling  walls. 

The  peeuliaritiaa  and  characteristics  of  the  varioas  styles  of  Greek 
Architecture  may  easily  be  recognized.  In  the  Doric  Stylb  the  columns 
rise  immediately  from  the  floor  of  the  temple  and  have  no  basis-,  the  flut- 
ings  are  separated  from  each  other  merely  by  a  sharp  edge;  the  capital 
consists  of  an  echinus,  widening  from  below  upwards i  and  a  rectangular 
abacus  or  block  above ;  the  lowest  member  of  the  entablature  is  an  un- 
divided architrave,  above  which  are  alternate  sunken  panels  (metopes)  and 
panels  with  three  perpendicular  grooves  (triglyphs).  In  the  Ionio  Sttlk 
each  column  has  a  special  basis:  the  flutings  are  separated  by  very  narrow 
perpendicular  faces  ^  the  capital  is  distinguished  by  the  curved  volutes  at 
each  side;  the  architrave  is  in  three  parts,  and  above  it  is  an  undivided 
frieze,  frequently  adorned  with  reliefs.  In  the  Corinthian  Sttlb  the 
caj^ital  is  distinguished  by  its  acanthus*leaves ;  the  architrave  resembles 
that  of  the  Ionic  style.  The  Tuscan  or  early-Italian  column  has  a  capital 
allied  to  the  Doric,  though  the  echinus  is  smaller;  the  columns  are  not 
fluted  and  each  has  a  special  basis.  —  The  following  technical  terms  may 
be  found  useful.  Temples  in  which  the  walls  project  at  the  sides  so  as 
to  be  flush  with  the  columns  are  called  temples  in  antis;  those  with  col- 
umns  in  front  only  are  called  prostyle;  those  with  columns  at  both  ends, 
amphiprostyle;  those  With  columns  all  round,  peripteral.  Hypaeihral  Templee 
were  those  with  colonnades  surrounding  an  entirely  uncovered  court. 
There  were  no  temples  with  openings  in  the  roof  or  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  cella. 


History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  former  kingdom  of  Naples  contains  about  10,000,000  inhab. 
and  Is  divided  into  23  provinces.  In  ancient  times  it  embraced  the 
tribes  of  the  Volsci,  SamnitM,  Oscans,  Campanians,'  Apulians,  Xu- 
eaniant^  Calabrians,  Bruttiana,  Sieulians,  and  a  number  of  others 
of  less  Importance,  all  of  whom  were  characterized  by  the  most  marked 
peculiarities  of  language,  custom,  and  political  constitution.  The 
Oscan  language , .  the  one  most  generally  spoken,  predominated  in 
Samnium,  Campania,  Lucauia,  and  Bruttium.  On  the  W.  andS.W. 
coast,  and  especially  in  Sicily^  Greek  colonists  settled  In  such  num- 
bers that  the  S.  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula  received  the  name 
of  Magna  Oraecia.  After  the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus, 
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in  the  3rd  cent,  before  Christ,  the  Romans  became  masters  of  the 
land,  but  the  Greek  language  and  customs  continued  to  predominate 
until  an  advanced  period  in  the  Christian  era.  That  this  was  the 
case  in  the  time  of  the  early  emperors  has  been  distinctly  proved 
by  the  character  of  the  antiquities  of  the  excavated  Oscan  towns  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
this  district  was  occupied  by  Ostrogoths  and  Lombards,  then  by 
Romans  from  the  E.  Empire ,  who  in  their  turn  were  constantly 
harassed  by  Arabian  bands  which  attacked  them  by  sea,  and  who  Anally 
succumbed  in  the  11th  cent,  to  the  Norman  settlers.  The  Hohen^ 
staufen  family  (p.  270)  next  held  the  country  from  1194  to  1266.  In 
1266  Charles  of  Anjou  gained  possession  of  Naples  and  established 
his  dominion ,  which  was  secured  by  the  cruel  execution  in  1268 
of  Conradin ,  the  lawful  heir.  His  power ,  however ,  having  been 
impaired  by  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  March  31st,  1282,  rapidly  declined 
in  consequence  of  the  crimes  and  degeneracy  of  the  royal  family 
and  of  disastrous  wars  with  the  island  of  Sicily,  then  in  possession 
of  the  Aragonese.  Charles  VIII,  of  France,  as  heir  of  the  Anjou  family, 
undertook  a  campaign  against  Naples  in  1495  and  gained  possession 
of  the  kingdom  in  a  few  days,  but  was  unable  to  retain  it.  His  suc- 
cessor Louis  XII.  allied  himself  with  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spain 
with  a  view  to  conquer  Naples,  but  in  consequence  of  dissensions 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  enterprise  after  the  victory  of  Qonsalvo 
da  Cordova  on  the  Liris  (1503).  Naples,  like  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
then  yielded  to  the  power  of  Spain,  which  maintained  her  dominion 
till  1713.  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  Spanish 
viceroys,  many  of  whom,  such  as  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  under 
Charles  V.  (1532-54),  did  much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  The  rule  of  others,  especially  during  the  17th  cent.,  was 
such  as  to  occasion  universal  distress  and  dissatisfaction ,  a  mani- 
festation of  which  was  the  insurrection  under  Masaniello  at  Naples 
in  1647.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon ,  ceded  Naples  and  Sicily  to  the  house  of 
Hapsburg ,  but  after  prolonged  conflicts  they  reverted  to  his  son 
Charles  in  1734,.  under  the  name  of  the  '^Kingdom  of  the  Two  Siei- 
lies\  The  Bourbons  continued  to  reign  at  Naples,  notwithstand- 
ing the  revolutionary  disturbances  at  the  close  of  the  century.  In 
1806  Napoleon  I.  created  his  brother  Joseph  king  of  Naples ,  who 
was  succeeded  in  1808  by  his  brother-in-law  Joachim  Murat. 
In  June,  1815,  King  Ferdinand^  who  with  the  aid  of  the  English 
had  meanwhile  maintained  his  ground  in  Sicily,  returned  to 
Naples ,  and  in  his  person  the  Bourbon  dynasty  was  restored. 
The  following  October ,  Joachim  Murat  ventured  to  land  at  Pizzo 
in  Calabria ,  but  was  captured ,  tried  by  court-martial ,  and  shot, 
Oct.  13th,  1815.  Popular  dissatisfaction,  however,  still  continued, 
and  in  1820  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  but  it  was 
speedily  quelled  by  the  Austrians  under  Frimont  in  1821 ,  who 
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occapied  the  coantiy  till  1827.  King  Ferdinand  I.  was  sacceeded 
in  1825  by  his  eldest  son  Francis  i.,  and  the  latter  in  1830  by 
Ferdinand  II.,  whose  reign  was  characterized  by  an  uninterrupted 
snccesBion  of  internal  stmggles,  partly  in  Naples  and  partly  in  Si- 
cily ,  especially  after  the  year  1848.  In  the  spring  of  1859,  when 
the  war  between  Sardinia  and  Austria  broke  out  in  N.  Italy,  which 
by  the  peace  of  Yillafranca  would  haye  entirely  changed  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  Italy,  Ferdinand  II.  died,  and  his  son  Francis  II, 
(married  to  the  Princess  Mary  of  Bavaria)  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  storm  which  burst  forth  afresh.  In  May,  1860,  Garibaldi  be- 
gan his  Tictorious  march  through  Sicily  and  Calabria  (p.  271),  which 
ended  at  Naples  in  August.  In  the  meantime  the  Piedmontese 
troops,  at  the  instigation  of  GaYour ,  had  also  entered  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  On  Oct.  1st  Francis  II.  was  defeated  at  a  skirmish  on 
the  Voltumo.  On  Nov.  7th  King  Victor  Emmanutl^VL^  Garibaldi 
entered  Naples  side  by  side  amid  the  greatest  popular  enthusiasm. 
Francis  was  then  besieged  at  Gaeta  from  Nov.,  1860,  to  Feb.,  1861, 
and  at  length  compelled  to  surrender  and  retire  to  Rome. 

In  a  land ,  whose  history ,  like  its  volcanic  soil,  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  a  long  succession  of  internal  struggles ,  and  where  so 
many  and  so  different  nations  have  ruled,  repose  and  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  must  necessarily  be  difficult  of  attainment. 
The  present  government  has  adopted  a  wise  course  in  endeavouring 
to  raise  the  standard  of  national  education ,  in  energetically  sup- 
pressing the  brigandage  in  the  provinces ,  and  the  ^Camorra'  and 
gangs  of  thieves  in  the  city ,  and  in  introducing  a  number  of  re- 
forms well  adapted  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  nation. 

Dates.  The  following  are  the  most  important  dates  in  the 
history  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  (comp.  pp.  278  et  seq.). 

I.  Pbmod.  The  iVormon*,  1042-1194:  1042,  William,  son  of 
Tancred  of  Hauteville ,  Gomes  Apulise.  —  1059,  Robert  Guiscard 
(t.«,  *the  Cunning') ,  Dux  Apuli©  et  Calabriffi.  —  1130,  Roger, 
proclaimed  king  after  the  conquest  of  Naples  and  Amalfl ,  unites 
the  whole  of  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily.  —  1154-66,  William  I.  ('the 
Bad*).  —  1166-89,  William  II.  ('the  Good').  —  1194,  William  III. 

II.  Pbbiod.  The  Hohenstaufen,  1194-1268:  1194,  Henry  VI. 
of  Germany,  I.  of  Naples.  —  1197,  Frederick  II.  —  1250,  Conrad. 

—  1254-66,  Manfred.  —  1268,  Gonradin. 

III.  Pbmod.  House  of  Anjou,  1266-1442:  1265-85,  Charies  I, 
of  Anjou.  From  1282  to  1442  Sicily  formed  an  independent  king- 
dom under  the  house  of  Aragon.  —  1285,  Charles  II.,  *the  Lame'. 

—  1309,  Robert  *the  Wise'.  — 1343,  Johanna  I.  (married  Andreas 
of  Hungary).  —  1381,  Charles  III.  of  Durazzo.  —  1386,  Ladislaus. 

—  1414,  Johanna  U,  —  1435,  Renato  of  Anjou,  banished  by  Al- 
phonso  *the  Generous'. 

IV.  Pbbiod.  House  of  Aragon,  1442-96 :  1442,  Alphonso  I., 
*the  Generous'.    After  his  death  Sicily  and  Naples  were  again 
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separated.  —  1458,  Ferdinand  I.  —  1494,  Alphonso  II.  —  1495, 
Ferdinand  II.  —  1496,  Frederick  banished  (d.  1554  at  Tours,  the 
last  of -the  Hoase  of  Aragon). 

V.  Pbbiod.  Spanish  Viceroys,  1503-1707.  —  On  July  7th, 
1707,  during  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession,  Count  Daun  marched 
into  Naples  and  established  the  Austrian  supremacy. 

VI.  Pbriod.  Austrian  Viceroys,  1707-48.  —  Charles  III.  of 
Bourbon ,  crowned  at  Palermo  1734 ,  recognized  by  the  Peace  of 
Vienna  1738,  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Velletri  1744,  .finally  re- 
cognized by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  1748. 

VII.  Pbbiod.  The  Bourbons,  1748-1860.  —  1748,  Charles  IV. 
In  1759  Charles  was  proclaimed  King  of  Spain,  and  resigned 
the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily  in  favour  of  his  son.  —  1759, 
Ferdinand  IV.  (regency  during  his  minority  till  1767),  married 
Caroline  of  Austria,  sister  of  Joseph  n.,  but  was  a  monarch  of 
very  different  character  from  the  latter.  —  Jan.  23rd,  1799,  the 
Repubblica  Partenopea  proclaimed  by  General  Championnet.  — 
June  14th,  1799,  the  French  banished.  Reactionary  rule  of  Cardi- 
nal Ruffo.  —  Jan.  14th,  1806,  Joseph  Buonaparte  established  by 
Masstfna.  —  July  15th,  1808,  Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples.  — 
1816,  Ferdinand  assumes  the  title  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  —  1825,  Francis  I.  —  1830,  Ferdinand  H.  — 1859,  Fran- 
cis II.  —  Oct.  21st,  1860,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  annexed  to  Italy 
by  plebiscite. 

VIII.  Pbbiod.  House  of  Savoy,  1861,  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  — 
1878,  Humbert  I.  —  Since  1900,  Victor  Emmanuel  IH. 


Art.  At  almost  every  period  in  history  Southern  Italy  has 
occupied  a  peculiar  position  in  art,  always  sharply  discriminating 
it  from  Rome,  Tuscany,  and  North  Italy  generally.  In  Naples  the 
production  of  works  of  art  did  not  begin  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  13th  cent.,  when  the  Angevin  kings  took  up  their  settled  abode 
there.  But  the  Nobman  Pbbiod  is  of  greater  importance  to  this 
region,  for  the  Normans,  though  not  themselves  creative,  stimulated 
the  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  art,  which  they  had  found  in  possession, 
to  memorable  achievements.  In  architecture,  indeed,  important 
creations  were  exceptional  {e,g,  at  Salerno  and  Amalfi);  for  the 
structural  development  of  buildings  was  retarded  by  the  effort  to 
secure  surfaces  as  free  as  possible  from  detail  so  as  to  provide 
spaces  for  surface-decoration.  But  it  was  very  different  in  the  S.E» 
of  Italy,  where  the  vaunted  architectural  ability  of  the  Lombard 
population  raised  less  massive  but,  in  an  architectonic  sense,  more 
Independent  and  more  important  edifices.  The  churches  of  the  W. 
and  E.  coasts  reckon  up  a  greater  wealth  than  even  Rome  itself,  in 
the  shape  of  antique  pulpits,  episcopal  thrones,  choir- screens, 
ciboria,  and  mosaic  pavements.    On  both  coasts  also  —  at  Amalfi, 
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Monte  Gassino,  Atrani,  Salerno,  Monte  Gargano,  Oanosa,  Troja, 
Trani,  Ravello,  and  Ben  even  to  —  are  to  be  found  examples  of  the 
most  andent  brazen  doors  in  Italy,  some  imported  from  Con- 
stantinople, others  of  native  workmanship.  The  art  of  the  mosaicist 
was  at  home  on  the  W.  coast  oyer  since  the  Abbot  Desiderins 
sammoned  Greek  artists  to  Monte  Gassino  (1066),  and  it  enjoyed 
a  period  of  the  highest  development  during  the  brilliant  Norman 
era  nnder  Roger  II.  and  William  I.  and  II.  At  the  same  time 
the  art  of  fresco  -  painting,  though  to  a  certain  extent  it  still 
depended  upon  the  Byzantine  tradition,  once  more  ventured,  after 
a  long  interval,  to  summon  native  artists  into  the  arena,  in  such 
cycles  as  the  highly  important  series  in  Sant*  Angelo  in  Formis. 
In  the  East  pure  Byzantine  painting  was  steadily  cherished  in  the 
grottoes  of  the  Basilian  monasteries  without  the  intrusion  of  any 
new  ideas,  and  its  traditions  proved  so  obstinate  that  down  to  the 
16th  cent,  the  artist-family  of  the  Bitamanoa  of  Otranto  continued 
to  depict  the  saints  in  the  strictly  orthodox  manner. 

The  Anobvins'  interest  in  art  was  not  creative  enough  to 
summon  into  existence  any  specially  Neapolitan  school.  Florentine 
architects,  Pisan  and  Sienese  sculptors  were  employed;  Qioito  asso- 
ciated himself  with  these  not  less  easily  than  Simone  Martini.  Broadly 
speaking,  Neapolitan  painting  in  the  14th  cent,  may  be  described 
as  an  offshoot  of  Sienese  art,  as  is  proved  by  the  frescoes  of  the 
Donna  Regina  (p.  57)  and  by  the  more  important  series  in  the 
Incoronata  (p.  46).  Native  art  is  not  unworthily  represented  by 
Andrea  Velleirani  and  Pieiro  d'Eboli.  After  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  transition  to  new  forms  was  prepared  by  Leonardo  da  Betozzo 
of  Milan  by  his  frescoes  in  San  Giovanni  a  Garbonara  (p.  54).  — 
in  thd  Fifteenth  Gbntubt  the  schools  of  Northern  Italy  became 
dominant  in  Naples,  though  at  the  same  time  the  Flemish  school  was 
not  wholly  without  influence,  especially  visible  in  the  work  of  An- 
tonello  da  Messina.  The  most  important  works  of  this  period  are 
the  frescoes,  unfortunately  in  poor  preservation,  in  the  cloisters  of 
San  Severino  at  Naples  (p.  52).  They  show  kinship  with  the  works 
of  the  schools  of  Venice  and  Ferrara  and  are  attributed  to  a  certain 
Amonio  SolariOy  surnamed  ^Lo  Zingaro%  whose  very  existence,  let 
alone  the  details  of  his  life  and  work,  rests  upon  the  most  insuf- 
flcent  evidence.  Piero  and  Jppolito  Donzello  and  Simone  Papa  are 
said  to  have  been  pupils  of  Lo  Zingaro,  but  Piero  Donzello  at  any 
rate  learned  his  art  at  Florence. 

In  the  Sixteenth  Oentuby  Raphael's  influence  extended  even 
to  Naples,  as  is  apparent  from  the  works,  among  others,  of  Andrea 
Sabhatini  of  Salerno,  known  as  Andrea  da  Salerno,  who  flourished 
in  1480-1545.  This  artist  studied  under  Raphael  at  Rome,  and, 
like  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  (1495-1543),  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  the  17th  century.  —  In  the  Sev- 
enteenth Gentury  the  Neapolitan  school  is  characterized  by  its 
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'naturalistic*  style.  Among  the  most  prominent  masters  weite  the 
Spaniard  Giuseppe  RiberOj  sumamed  Lo  Spagnoletto  (1588-1656), 
a  follower  of  Caravaggio;  the  Qieels.  Belisario  Corensio  (1558- 
1643),  a  pnpil  of  the  last;  Oiambattista  Caraceiolo  (d.  1641),  and 
his  able  pupil  Massimo  Stanzioni  (1585-1656).  The  school  of 
Spagnoletto  also  produced  Aniello  Falcone  (1600-65),  the  painter 
of  battle-scenes,  and  the  talented  landscape-painter  Salvator  Rosa 
(1615-73).  In  1629  Domenichino  came  from  Rome  to  Naples,  to 
decorate  the  Cappella  del  Tesoro  for  the  Archbishop ,  but  seems 
to  have  exercised  no  influence  upon  Neapolitan  art.  He  fled  to 
Frascati  in  1635 ,  to  escape  the  plots  laid  for  him  by  Ribera ,  but 
returned  to  Naples  the  following  year  and  died  there  in  1641.  In 
Luca  Giordano  (1632-1705),  sumamed  Fa  Presto  from  his  rapid- 
ity of  execution,  who  also  worked  at  Rome,  Bologna,  Parma, 
and  Venice,  Neapolitan  painting  reached  a  still  lower  level. 
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Oloiiary  of  Technical  Termi. 


Ambo  (pi.  Ambcnts).  the  pulpit  in  the 
early-Christian  cnarches. 

ApM  or  Tribuna^  semicircular  or  poly- 
gonal ending  of  a  church,  generally 
at  its  E.  end. 

AMe*  a  low  upper  story,  usually  with 
pilasters. 

Badia^  Abbcuia^  an  abbey. 

BoiUica^  a  church  with  a  high  nave, 
ending  in  an  apse  and  flanked  by 
lower  aisles. 

Bcrgoy  Sobbargo^  a  suburb. 

Br9ecta  or  Broecatello,  a  kind  of 
marble*  conglomerate. 

(kanpanUej  detached  bell- tower  of 
the  Italian  churches. 

Campo  Santo,  CimUero.  a  cemetery. 

Ceniral  Strudwe^  a  building  of  which 
the  ground-plan  can  be  enclosed  in 
a  circle. 

CMTtota,  Carthusian  convent. 

CMoibrOy  cloisters,  a  monastic  court. 

Ciborkun^  the  sacred  vessel  or  box 
(pyx)  in  which  the  consecrated 
encharistic  elements  are  preserved. 
Also,  a  canopy  above  the  altar, 
supported  by  four  pillars. 

Oinqueeenio,  16th  century. 

Cipillino,  a  green-veined  white  marble 
firom  Euboea. 

Cippiu,  a  cubical  tombstone,  some- 
times hollowed  out  to  receive  the 
ashes;  also  a  boundary-stone. 

ColUgiOy  college,  common  table  at  a 
college. 

<knf»*9iOy  an  underground  chamber 
below  the  high-altar  of  a  church, 
with  the  tomb  of  its  patron-saint, 
the  original  form  of  tne  crypt. 


Costnato  Work^  mosaic-work  of  colour^ 
ed  marbleSf  glass-paste,  and  gold- 
leaf,  found  on  columns,  choir^ 
screens,  and  altars.    Comp.  p.  A66. 

Diptifehy  double  folding  tablet  of 
wood,  ivory,  or  metal. 

Giallo  AnHcOy  yellow  Numldian 
marble,  veined  with  red, 

Herma  or  Hermes  (pi.  Hermeui),  a  bust 
attached  to  a  quadrangular  pillar. 

Loggiay  an  open  arcade,  occurring 
both  on  the  exterior  walls  of 
palassi  and  in  their  courts. 

Monu  di  FietAy  pawnshop. 

Municipioy  municipality,  city-hall. 

I^ielloy  engraved  design  on  silver, 
with  incised  lines  filled  with  a 
black  alloy;  impressions  from  such 
designs. 

Pakugo  AretvetcoviUy  archbishop's 
palace. 

—  CofnunaU  or  PitbbUcOyCitj'hBll. 

—  detta  Bagione,  a  law-court  (now 
usually  called  Fal.  di  GVtMtfria  or 
THbunaU). 

—  VescwUey  bishop's  palace. 

PietAy  a  representation  of  the  Ma- 
donna with  the  dead  Christ. 

Flaqvettey  small  bronze  tablet  with 
reliefs. 

PredeUOy  small  picture  attached  to  a 
large  altar-piece. 

PuUo  (pi.  puU{)y  figure  of  a  child. 

QttattroeentOy  15th  century. 

Rotto  Anticoy  a  brownish-red  marble 
found  in  Greece  and  in  Egypt. 

Rtutiea  Worky  masonry  of  large  rough 
blocks,  draughted  or  smoothed 
round  the  edges  only. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Tania  or  ItUartia,  an  inlaid  mosaic 

of  tinted  woods. 
TroMrMK,  a  iLlnd  of  limestone  found 

near  TItoU. 
Tritmphal  Arek  (in  a  chureli),  tlie 

arch  eonneoting  the  choir  with  tbe 

transepi  or  nave. 


Ytu»vado^  bishopric,  episcopal  palace, 
VUki^  a  country-estate,  including  the 

house  and  park«  The  house  itself  — 

the  Mlla*  in  the  English  sense  — - 

is  called  Ca»l»o, 
ViHUOimy  Meeting  of  the  Virgin  Mary 

and  Elisabefh  (St.  Luke,  chap.  i). 
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Ag. 

Al. 

Alf. 

Andr. 

Ang. 

Ann. 

Ant. 

Bart. 

Batt. 

Ben. 


Agostino. 
Alessandro. 

Alfonso, 
s  Andrea. 
=  Angelo. 
s  Annibale. 
s  Antonio. 
=  Bartolomeo. 
s  Battista. 
s  Benedetto. 


Bern.  s=  Bernardo, 

Bernardino. 
Dom.  s  Domenico. 
Fed.  B  Federigo. 
Fil.  s  Filippo. 
Franc.  s=  Fmnceseo. 
Giac.  s  Oi^omo. 
GiOT.  =  Qioranni. 
Girol.  s  Gir61amo. 
Gius.  ss  Giuseppe. 


=  Goglielmo.    ' 
:  J^Lcopo. 
=  Lodovico. 
:  Lorenzo. 
B  Niceol6. 
'  Bidolfo. 
:  Sebastiano. 
,  s  Tommaso, 
EB  YincenBo. 
=  Vittore. 
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1.  From  Some  to  Naples  vi&  Cassino  and  Capna. 

165  M.  Railway  (no  8rd  class  by  express  trains)  in  6-11  hrs.  (fares 
28  fr.  95,  20  fr.  25.  18  fr.  6  c.).  —  In  winter  (Dec-May)  a  *train  de  luxe\ 
coming  from  Berlin  and  Paris,  runs  three  times  a  week  in  5  hrs.  from 
Borne  to  Naples  and  back  (Ist  d.  only;  fare  40  fr.  lOc).  Parlour  cars  (5  fr. 
16  c.,  in  addition  to  Ist  class  fares)  and  sleeping  cars  (11  fr.  extra)  ar^ 
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attached  to  tlie  express  trains,  and  dining-cars  to  tbe  morning  and  evening 
trains.  —  The  finest  views  are  generally  to  the  left. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey,  as  far  as  (331/2  M.)  Segnij  travers- 
ing the  Campagna,  with  the  Alban  monntains  on  the  right  and  the 
Sabine  mountains  on  the  left,  is  described  in  Baedeker's  CerUral 
Italy,  Beyond  Segni  the  train  continues  to  follow  the  valley  of  the 
Sacco,  the  ancient  Trerus  or  Tolerus^  and  skirts  its  left  bank,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  ancient  Via  Latina^  the  more  E.  of  the  two 
ancient  main  roads  from  Home  to  Naples.  The  Via  Appia,  the  more 
W.  road,  runs  via  Terracina  (B.  2)  and  joins  the  Via  Latina  a  little 
short  of  Capua.  The  steep  £.  slopes  of  the  Yolscian  hills  (Monti 
Lepinij',  on  the  right,  show  that  the  valley  of  the  Sacco  is  formed  of 
a  rift  in  the  crust  of  the  earth;  several  small  volcanoes  arose  at  dif- 
ferent points. 

39  M.  Anagni  (1510  ft.;  Locanda  Qallo),  the  ancient  AnagrUa, 
with  9612  inhab.,  once  s^  flourishing  towa,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 
frequently  a  papal  residence,  lies  on  the  heights  to  the  left,  5  M. 
from  the  station  (omnibus  1  fr.).  At  Anagni,  on  Sept.  7th,  1303, 
Pope  Boniface  VIII. ,  then  considerably  advanced  in  years ,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French  chancellor  Q-uillaume  de  Nogaret, 
acting  in  concert  ^th  the  Oolonnas,  by  order  of  King  Philippe  le 
Bel,  but  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  people  three  days  afterwards.  The 
Cattedrale  di  Santa  Maria,  erected  in  the  11th  cent,  and  restored 
in  1350,  is  well-preserved  and  pure  In  style.  It  is  adorned  with  a 
mosaic  pavement  by  the  master  Cosmas  (ca.  1224),  and  in  the  crypt 
with  ancient  fre^co,es«  The  Ea^tej  candlestick  is  embellished  with 
Gosmato-work  (ca.  1260),  and  the  treasury  contains  ancient  papal 
vestments,  etc.  The  contents  of  the  Diocesan  Museum  include  a 
bishop's  chair  of  1263.  The  ancient  town -wall,  which  probably 
dates  from  the  Boman  period,  is  well  preserved,  particularly  on  the 
N.  side.   Bemains  from  the  Middle  Ages  are  abundant. 

The  next  towns,  with  the  imposing  ruins  of  their  ancient 
polygonal  walls,  are  also  situated  on  the  hills  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  line.  This  is  the  territory  of  the  Hernici,  with 
the  towns  of  Anagnia  (Anagni),  Aletrium  (Alatri),  Ferentinum  (Fe- 
rentino),  and  Verulae  (Veroli),  which  allied  themselves  with  Borne 
and  Latium  in  B.C.  486,  but  were  subjugated  by  the  Bomans,  after 
various  insurrections,  in  B.C.  306. 

42  M.  Sgurgola  (from  which  Anagni  may  also  be  reached :  8^/4  M.) 
is  a  village  on  a  hill  (1260  ft.)  to  the  right,  above  the  Sacco.  — 
451/2  M.  Morolo. 

481/2  M.  Ferentino.  The  town  (1290  ft.;  Alb.  Posta,  unpretend- 
ing, B.  1  fr.),  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  left,  3  M.  firom  the  Btation, 
the  ancient  Ferentinum ,  a  town  of  the  Hernici ,  was  destroyed  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  and  afterwards  became  a  Boman  colony.  Pop. 
7957.  The  ancient  Town  Wall^  constructed  partly  of  enormous 
rectangular  blocks  and  partly  in  the  polygonal  style,  is  still  traceable 
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throughout  nearly  its  whole  circuit ;  a  gateway  on  the  W.  side  espe- 
cially deserves  notice.  The  castle,  the  walls  of  which  now  form  the 
foundation  of  the  episcopal  palace,  occupied  the  highest  ground 
within  the  town.  The  Cathedral  has  a  mosaic  pavement  hy  Maglster 
Paulus  (ca.  1116),  incorporating  fragments  of  ancient  marbles;  and 
the  antependium  is  probably  by  the  same  artist.  The  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore^  dating  from  the  13th  cent.,  has  a  fine  portal. 
The  font  in  the  small  church  of  5(m  Giovarmi  Evangelista  is  ancient. 
Interesting  antiquities  and  inscriptions  will  also  be  observed  in 
other  parts  of  the  town. 

63V2  M.  FrMdnone.  The  town  (965  ft. ;  Alb.  Oarihaldi,  very  fair, 
B.,  L.,  &  A.  IV2  fo.;  pop-  9630),  situated  on  the  hill,  2M.  to 
the  N.E.  of  the  railway,  is  identical  with  the  ancient  Hernician 
Frusino,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  304.  The 
relics  of  walls  and  other  antiquities  are  scanty,  but  the  situation  is 
very  beautiful. 

A  diligence  (I-IV4  frO  plies  thrice  daily  firum  the  station  in  about 
2  brs.  to  (8Vs  U.)  the  town  ofAUtri  (1648  ft.  •,  Alb.  ddla  Potto.  Alh,  CmtraU), 
which  lies  picturesquely  on  a  hill  to  the  N.  and  contains  6678  inhabitants. 
The  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiort  possesses  two  good  examples  of  the 
painted  wood-carving  of  the  end  of  the  12th  eent. :  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
in  a  small  niche,  and  four  panels  from  its  shrine,  with  reliefs  from  the 
life  of  the  Virgin  (in  the  sacristy).  The  town  occupies  the  exact  site 
of  the  ancient  Aleirium  and  presents  probably  the  best -preserved  speci- 
men of  the  fortifications  of  an  ancient  city.  The  ^Walls  of  the  castle, 
constructed  of  huge  polygonal  blocks,  are  still  entire  \  the  S.E.  gateway, 
with  a  lintel  16  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  thick,  attracts  special  attention.  The 
town  and  castle  were  provided  with  an  aqueduct.  —  Above  the  valley  of 
the  Fiume,  6  M.  from  Alatri  (carr.  6  fir.;  the  last  3Vs  U.  a  steep  ascent), 
lies  CoUtpardo  (modest  locanda).  Below  the  village  is  the  famous  QroUa 
di  CoUepardOy  extending  upwards  of  700  yds.  into  the  limestone  rock, 
with  beautiful  stalactites  (guide  and  torches  at  the  municipio;  6  fr.). 
About  *fi  M.  farther  on  is  the  Potto  d''AntvllOy  a  depression  in  the  soil 
occasioned  by  percolation  of  the  limestone,  several  hundred  yards  in 
circumference,  210  ft.  in  depth,  and  overgrown  with  grass  and  underwood.  — 
•A  walk  of  about  1  hr.  to  the  K.E.,  up  the  steep  valley  of  the  Flume,  brings 
us  to  the  picturesquely  situated  Carthusian  abbey  of  TrinUH^  founded  in 
1208  and  restored  in  the  18th  cent.,  where  gentlemen  may  obtain  good 
accommodation  (commensurate  donation  on  departing).  —  A  pleasant  drive 
may  be  taken  from  Alatri  by  a  good  road  viS.  (6  M.)  Veroli,  the  ancient 
Verulae  (diligence  from  Frosinone  station  in  2»/2  hrs. ;  fare  1  fr.),  and 
(6  M.  farther)  Gasamari  (p.  209)  to  (5V2  M.)  Isola  (p.  209;  carriage  from 
"Alatri  to  Isola  10-12  fr.). 

57  M.  Ceccano.  The  village  (900  ft.)  is  most  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  hillside  to  the  right  of  the  Une,  on  the<  right  bank  of 
the  Sacco,  the  valley  of  which  now  contracts.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
to  the  left  of  the  river,  once  lay  the  ancient  Fabrateria  Vetus,  some 
inscriptions  from  which  are  built  into  the  walls  of  the  church  by  the 
bridge.  A  road  leads  from  Ceccano  over  the  hills  to  Piperno  (p.  13 ;  dili- 
gence for  part  of  the  way)  and  Terracina  (p.  1 4).  —  62 1/3  M.  Pofi-Ckutro. 

69  M.  Ceprano  (^Rail,  Restaurant^  comparatively  expenBive,  the 
last  of  any  size  before  Naples).  Outside  the  station  a  pleasing 
glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  valleys  of  the  Liris  and  the  Tolerus.  The 

1* 
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town  of  Ceprano  (350  ft.)  is  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  station.  —  The 
train  now  crosses  the  Liris,  which  descends  from  the  N,,  forming 
the  old  boundary  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  —  70  M.  Isoletta. 

In  the  vicinity,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  in  the  direction  of 
San  Oiovanni  Incarico.  are  the  scanty  rains  of  the  ancient  Frsgellae^  a 
Roman  colony  fonndea  in  B.C.  328,  which  commanded  the  passage  of 
the  rirer.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  125,  in  consequence  of 
an  insurrection,  and  Fabrateria  Nova  was  founded  in  its  stead.  A  number 
of  antiquities  may  be  seen  in  the  Qiardino  Cairo  ^  at  the  village  of  Stm 
Oiovanni  Jnearieo^  3  M.  from  the  station.  Diligence  from  Isoletta  to  Fonck 
(p.  16)  in  4  hrs.,  vi&  San  Giovanm  Incarico,  Ftcot  and  Lenola  (fare  SVs  fr.). 

The  train  now  traverses  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Llris, 
or  Oarigliano,  as  it  Is  called  in  its  lower  course.  In  prehistoric  times 
the  valley  was  an  extensive  lake. 

75  M.  Eoccaseoca  fAlbergo-Trattoria  F^ogresso,  at  the  station; 
RaiL  Restaurant).  The  village  (rustic  osteria)  lies  about  2V4  M.  to 
the  N.,  below  the  ruins  of  the  castle  in  which  Thomas  Aquinas 
(see  below)  was  bom.  A  branch-line  runs  hence  yH  Sara  and  BcU» 
sorano  to  Avezzano  (see  p.  208). 

78  M.  Aquino  (BS5  ft.),  the  ancient  Agtimtim,  a  small  town 
situated  V3  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  railway,  is  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  satirist  Juvenal  (who  lived  under  Nero)  and  of  the 
philosopher  Thomas  Aquinas,  The  illustrious  *  doctor  angelicus  *, 
son  of  Count  Landulf,  was  born  in  1224  in  the  neighbouring  castle 
of  Roccasecca,  and  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino 
(p.  5).  The  Emperor  Pescennius  Niger  was  also  a  native  of  Aquinum. 
By  the  side  of  the  Yia  Latina  may  be  distinguished  the  relics  of  the 
ancient  Roman  town :  inconsiderable  fragments  of  walls,  a  gateway 
(Porta  San  Lorenzo) ^  a  theatre,  remains  of  temples  of  Ceres  (San 
Pietro)  and  Diana  (Santa  Maria  Maddalena)^  and  a  triumphal  arch. 
Near  the  stream  are  the  ruins  of  Santa  Maria  Libera^  a  basilica  of 
the  11th  cent.,  commonly  called  U  Vescovado,  occupying  the  site  of 
an  ancient  temple,  and  consisting  of  handsome  nave  and  aisles. 
Above  the  portal  is  a  well-preserved  Madonna  in  mosaic. 

Beyond  Aquino,  on  a  bleak  mountain  to  the  left,  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  (p.  5)  becomes  visible, 

85^2  ^>  Cassino*  —  Alb.  Vasbonb  (very  fair;  bargaining  advisable), 
Alb.  Cassino,  both  in  the  town,  about  Vj  M.  from  the  station ;  Alb.  Cen- 
TKALS,  nearer  the  station,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  IVs  f^*  (well  spoken  of).  —  Railway 
Rettawant, 

Gabbiagbs.  From  the  station  to  the  town:  *un  posto*,  i,»,  a  seat  in  a 
carriage.  60  c.,  at  night  1  fr.;  'Carrozsella^  <.«.  a  small  vehide  with  one 
horse ,  70  c.  or  li/s  ir. ;  *Garrozza* ,  l^/i  or  8  f^.  —  From  the  station  to 
the  top  of  Monte  Cassino  and  back :  carrozzella,  1  pers.  S,  2  pars.  4  fr. ; 
carroBza,  1  pers.  5,  2-3  pers.  6,  4-6  pers.  7  fr.  For  waiting  at  the  top, 
11/3  fr.  is  sometimes  charged  for  a  carrozzella  up  to  8  hrs.,  2  fr.  for  a  ear- 
rozza.  —  Donkey  to  Monte  Cassino  1  fr.,  with  guide  and  light  luggage, 
IVs  fr.    Diligenee  to  Formia  (p.  17)  in  6  hrs. 

Cassinoy  a  town  vdth  10,339  inhab. ,  is  picturesquely  situated 
in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Monte  Cassino,  on  the  small 
river  Rapido  (Lat.  Vinius^^  8/4  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  station.  It  occupies 
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nearly  the  same  site  as  the  ancient  Ccuinurriy  which  became  subject 
to  the  Romans  in  B.C.  312 ,  and  was  afterwards  a  flourishing  pro- 
vincial town.  On  its  ruins  sprang  up  the  medieval  town  of  5an  Oct" 
mano,  which  resumed  the  ancient  name  in  1871.  Pillars  of  great 
antiquity  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  churches.  Emperors  and  popes 
frequently  resided  at  San  Qermano,  and  in  1230  peace  was  con- 
cluded here  between  Gregory  IX.  and  Frederick  II.  The  town  is 
commanded  by  a  picturesque  ruined  castle,  called  Rocea  Janula 
(616  ft.),  probably  dating  in  its  present  form,  with  a  German -like 
donjon,  from  the  Hohenstaufen  era.  —  The  foggy  character  of  the 
climate  is  alluded  to  by  the  ancients. 

The  town  presents  few  objects  of  interest.  Following  the  Ro- 
man road  to  the  S.  for  Vs  ^m  ^®  b®^>  ^^  ^^^  right,  the  colossal 
remains  of  an  AmpUikeaArt,  A  little  higher  up  stands  a  square 
monument  of  interesting  construction,  consisting  of  large  blocks  of 
travertine,  now  converted  into  the  church  Del  Crocefisso  (fee  15-20  c), 
with  four  niches  and  a  dome.  Opposite,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rapido,  lay 
the  villa  of  M.  Terentiujj  Varro,  where,  as  we  are  informed  by  Cicero 
(Phil.  ii.  40),  Mark  Antony  afterwards  indulged  in  his  wild  orgies.  — 
Near  this  point  probably  once  passed  the  ancient  Via  Latinaj  and 
traces  of  ancient  pavement  are  occasionally  observed.  By  keeping  to 
the  high  ground  to  the  left,  we  may  proceed  direct  to  Monte  Gassino. 

A  Visit  to  Montb  Oaasino  requires  about  5  hrs.  (can.,  see  p.  4). 
The  road  (1^2  ^^-^  affords  exquisite  views.  At  the  last  bend,  to  the 
W.  of  the  summit,  on  the  left,  is  a  piece  of  Oyclopean  wall. 

The  monastery  of  *Monte  CagBino  (1703  ft.)  was  founded  by 
St.  Benedict  in  529,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  to 
which  Dante  alludes  (Parad.  xxii.  37),  and  from  its  magnificent 
situation  alone  would  be  entitled  to  a  visit.  The  monastery,  which  was 
declared  a  ^National  Monument'  in  1866,  and  continues  its  existence 
in  the  form  of  an  ecclesiastical  educational  establishment  with  about 
40  monks  and  200  pupils,  has  ever  been  conspicuous  for  the  admir- 
able manner  in  which  its  inmates  have  discharged  their  higher  duties. 
The  revenues  once  amounted  to  100,000  ducats  per  annum,  but  are 
now  reduced  to  about  80,000  ft.  The  extensive  edifice  resembles  a 
castle  rather  than  a  monastery  and  accommodates  in  all  about  350  in- 
mates. A  visitation  of  the  convent  (with  guide)  takes  about  1  hr. 
Those  who  wish  refreshments  should  apply  immediately  on  arriving 
to  the  padre  forestieraio.  Gentlemen  travelling  alone  may  spend  the 
night  here.  Guests  should  place  in  the  alms-box  near  the  entrance  at 
least  as  much  as  they  would  pay  in  a  hotel  for  similar  accommodation. 

The  preaeat  entrance  waa  constructed  in  1881,  to  the  right  of  the 
original  low  passage  through  the  rock,  which  is  now  reserved  for  princes 
and  cardinals.  Kear  the  latter  St.  Benedict  is  said  to  have  had  his  cell. 
On  the  fourteen-hundreth  anniversary  of  his  birth  the  cell  and  adjoining 
chambers  were  decorated  with  frescoes  in  the  early  -  Ohristian  Egyptian 
style  by  members  of  the  Benedietine  order  under  the  supervision  of  Father 
Duidarius  Lms  of  Beuron  in  Hohenzollem.  Several  Courts  are  connected 
by  arcades.    The  first,  adorned  with  statues  of  St.  Benedict  and  his  sister 
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St.  Scholastica,  haa  a  fountain  of  excellent  water.  On  a  square  space  higher 
up,  enclosed  by  columns  from  the  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  stands  the  — 
Church,  erected  in  1637-1727  to  replace  the  ancient  edifice  founded  by  St. 
Benedict.  The  fortunes  of  the  abbey  are  recorded  in  Latin  above  the  entrance. 
The  principal  door  of  the  church  is  of  bronze  and  is  inscribed  with  a  list^ 
inlaid  in  silver,  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  in  1066.  It  was  executed 
at  Constantinople  by  order  of  the  Abbot  Desiderius,  afterwards  (1066)  Pope 
Victor  III.  The  interior  is  decorated  with  marble,  mosaics,  and  paintings. 
On  each  side  of  the  high-altar  is  a  sepulchral  monument*,  one  to  the  memory 
of  Piero  de'Hedici ,  who  was  drowned  after  the  battle  on  the  Garigliano 
(p.  19),  executed  in  1525  by  Francesco  da  Sangallo  by  order  of  Clement  VII. ; 
the  other  that  of  Guidone  Fieramosca,  last  Prince  of  Hignanp.  Beneath  the 
high-altar,  with  its  rich  marble  decorations,  repose  the  remains  of  St.  Bene- 
dict and  St.  Scholastica.  The  choir-stalls  are  adorned  with  admirable  carv- 
ing (by  ColicciOj  1696),  and  the  chapels  adjoining  the  altar  with  costly- 
mosaics.  In  the  choir  also  are  four  paintings  by  SoHmena,  while  there  are 
other  fine  carvings  in  a  chapel  (ca.  1560)  and  in  the  sacristy  (1749).  Above 


the  doors  and  on  the  ceiling  are  frescoes  by  Luca  Giordano  (1677),  repre- 
senting the  miracles  of  St.  Benedict  and  the  foundation  of  the  monatterj 
and  church.  —  The  Crypt,  containing  some  damaged  paintings  by  Marco 
da  Siena  and  Mazzaroppi ,  is  now  being  decorated  with  mosaics  and  marble 
reliefs  by  the  monks  of  Beuron  in  the  same  style  as  the  work  mentioned 
at  p.  5.  —  In  the  Refectory  is  a  'Miracle  of  the  Loaves',  by  Bassano. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  Library  was  celebrated  for  the  MSS. 
executed  by  the  monks.  To  the  Abbot  Desiderius  of  the  11th  cent,  we 
are  probably  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  Varro,  and  perhaps  of  other 
authors.  The  handsome  saloon  at  present  contains  a  collection  of  about 
10,000  vols.,  among  which  are  numerous  rare  editions  published  during  the 
infancy  of  the  printer's  art.  The  MSS.  and  documents  are  preserved  in  the 
Archivea,  in  the  passage  leading  to  which  a  number  of  inscriptions  are  built 
into  the  wall,  most  of  them  rescued  firom  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Casinum. 
Among  the  MSS.  are  the  commentary  of  Origen  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  translated  by  Rufus,  dating  from  the  6th  cent. ;  a  Dante  with  mar- 
n^lnal  notes,  of  the  14th  cent,  (the  archives  contain  an  interesting  portrait 
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of  fhe  poet) ;  the  vision  of  the  monk  Alberic  (13th  cent.),  which  ifl  «aid  to 
haye  suggested  the  first  idea  on  which  Dante  founded  his  work ;  various 
classical  authors,  the  original  MSS.  of  Leo  of  Ostia  and  Riccardo  di  San 
Germano,  etc.  The  archives  also  comprise  a  collection  of  about  800  documents 
of  emperors,  kings,  dukes,  etc.,  and  the  complete  series  of  papal  bulls  which 
relate  to  Monte  Gassino,  beginning  with  the  iith  cent.,  many  of  them  with 
admirable  seals  and  illuminations.  Among  the  letters  are  those  exchanged 
by  Dan  Ercumo  Oaitola,  the  historian  of  the  abbey,  with  learned  contem- 

Soraries.  At  the  end  of  an  Italian  translation  of  Boccaccio's  ^De  Claris 
[ulieribus'  is  a  letter  of  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  to  Pope  l^icholas  lY., 
complaining  of  the  pontiffs  preparations  for  war  and  promising  to  be 
converted  as  soon  as  he  should  visit  Rome,  together  with  an  unfavour* 
able  answer  from  the  pope.  An  ancient  bath-seat  in  rosso  antico,  found 
on  the  bank  of  the  Liris,  is  also  preserved  here.  —  The  Piitacoteca  con- 
tains some  pictures.  — '  The  three-light  Byzantine  window  above  the  li- 
brary-court is  a  relic  of  the  fine  conventual  buildings  of  the  Iith  century. 
The  monastery  commands  a  magnificent  *Prospect  in  all  directions, 
which  the  visitor  should  not  omit  to  eujoy  from  the  different  points  of 
view.  To  the  W.  and  S.  extends  the  broad  valley  of  the  Qarigliano  with 
its  numerous  villages ,  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta  by  a  range  of 
hills;  the  sea  is  occasionally  distinguishable.  To  the  E.  is  the  valley 
of  San  Germano,  commanded  by  the  rocky  summits  of  the  Matese  group 
(p.  11);  to  the  N.  is  the  wild  and  irregular  mountainous  region  of  the 
Abrazsi. 

Close  to  the  Monte  Cassino  rises  the  Monto  Cairo  (5475  ft.),  which  may 
be  ascended  in  8-9  hrs.  (including  descent;  guides  at  the  monastery);  the 
view  from  the  summit  is  superb. 

CoNTuruATiON  OP  Jou&NET  TO  Naplbs.  To  the  left,  beyond 
San  Germano,  we  perceive  the  villages  of  CervarOy  San  Vitiore^  and 
San  Pietro  Infine,  92  M.  Rocca  d'Evandro.  The  train  quits  the 
▼alley  of  the  Qarigliano,  and  enters  a  richly  cultivated  defile,  beyond 
which  the  country  towards  the  right  becomes  flatter.  Several  ruined 
castles  are  seen  on  the  right.  —  96  M.  Mignano,  We  traverse  a 
barren,  undulating  tract.  101 M.  Tora-Preacnawno,  the  latter  (11 97  ft.) 
on  the  slope  to  the  left  (comp.  p.  206).  —  105 V2  M.  Caianello- 
Vaifano;  branch -line  to  Uemia  and  Sulmona,  see  pp.  206,  205. 

110  M.  Riardo;  the  village,  with  an  old  castle,  lies  on  the  left. 

113  M.  Tedno;  the  town  (Alb.  Lancellotti;  6067  inhab.)  lies 
11/4  M.  to  the  N.,  at  the  base  of  the  Rocca  liionfina,  an  extinct 
volcano,  the  central  cone  of  which  (Monte  Santa  Croce)  attains  a 
height  of  3297  ft.  The  cathedral,  founded  ca.  1116,  contains  an 
old  ambo  (with  mosaics)  and  some  ancient  columns.  The  latter,  a 
few  inscriptions,  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  some  tombs  discovered 
in  1906,  and  other  ruins  are  now  the  sole  vestiges  of  the  venerable 
Teanum  Sidicinum^  once  the  capital  of  the  Sidicini,  which  was  con- 
quered by  the  Samnltes  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  was  afterwards  sub- 
jugated by  the  Romans,  and  in  Strabo's  time  was  the  most  flourishing 
Inland  city  of  Campania  after  Capua. 

118  M.  SparanisCf  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Gaeta  (p.  19). 

To  the  left,  about  4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  railway,  lies  CaM  RUorta, 
the  ancient  Gates,  a  Roman  colony  founded  B.  C.  334,  the  wine  of  which 
(vinum  Galenum)  is  praised  by  Horace.  It  now  consists  of  a  few  houses 
only,  but  contains  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  and  other  an*' 
quities.    Carriage  with  one  horse  from  Capua,  and  back,  2-3  fr. 
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As  the  train  proceeds  we  obtain  for  the  first  time  a  view  of  Mt. 
YesuYius  in  the  distance  to  the  right,  and  then  of  the  island  of 
Ischia  in  the  same  direction.  122  M.  Pignaiaro,  The  train  crosses 
the  VoltumOj  a  river  96  M.  in  length,  the  longest  in  Lower  Italy. 
We  now  enter  the  plains  of  Campania^  one  of  the  most  luxuriant 
districts  in  Europe,  which  is  capable  of  yielding,  in  addition  to  the 
produce  of  the  dense  plantations  of  fruit-trees  and  vines,  two  crops 
of  grain  and  one  of  hay  in  the  same  season.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  regions  in  Italy  (468  inhab.  per  sq.  M.). 

127  M.  Capua.  —  Albsbgo  dslla  Posta,  on  the  left  side  of  the  street 
leading  from  the  station  to  the  Piazza,  clean.  —  CanHage  from  the  station 
to  the  town  with  one  horse  (cittadina)  30,  with  two  horses  (carrozza)  50  c.  \ 
per  hour,  1  or  2  fr. ;  to  Caserta  1  fr.  90  or  3  fr.  90  c.  ^  to  Aversa  3  or  6  fr.  \ 
to  Santa  Maria  di  Capua  Yetere  90  c.  or  2  fr. ;  to  Sant'Angelo  in  Formis 
1  fr.  20  or  2  fr.  50  c. 

Capua  (69  ft),  a  fortified  town  with  12,170  inhab.,  the  residence 
of  an  archbishop,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  theYolturno,  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  surrounded.  It  was  erected  in  the  9th  cent., 
after  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Capua  (p.  9),  on  the  site  of  Caair- 
linum,  a  town  which  was  conquered  by  Hannibal  after  an  obstinate 
resistance  in  B.C.  215,  and  had  already  fallen  into  decay  in  the 
time  of  the  emperors. 

Turning  to  the  right  on  entering  the  town,  and  taking  the  first 
street  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Piazza  de'Giudioi,  or  market-place, 
in  6  min.,  and  then  enter  the  Via  del  Duomo  to  the  right. 

The  Cathbdbal,  dating  from  the  11th  cent.,  possesses  a  hand- 
some entrance-court  with  ancient  columns,  but  in  other  respects 
has  been  entirely  modernized. 

iMTBBioB.  3rd  Chapel  on  the  left:  Madonna  della  Bosa  of  the  13th 
century.  3rd  Chapel  on  the  right:  Madonna  with  two  saints  by  Anioniazzo 
Romcmo  (1489).  —  The  Cbtpt,  dating  from  the  Romanesque  period,  but 
now  modernized,  contains  Mosaics  from  an  old  pulpit,  a  Boman  Sarco- 
phagus with  a  representation  of  the  Hunt  of  Meleager,  and  a  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, a  good  work  by  Beitiini, 

The  Via  del  Duomo,  passing  through  an  archway,  leads  to  the 
Corso  Museo  Campano.  (Proceeding  thence  in  a  straight  direction, 
we  may  reach  the  ramparts,  which  command  a  pleasing  view  of 
the  Volturno.)  In  this  street,  on  the  right,  is  situated  the  Museo 
Campano,  which  is  entered  from  the  first  side-street  on  the  right. 
It  is  open  daily,  9-3  o'clock,  except  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 

The  CouBT  contains  reliefs  from  the  amphitheatre  of  Capua  (see  p.  9); 
inscriptions;  ancient  sarcophagi,  including  one  of  the  period  of  Con- 
stantine:  medieeval  tomb-monuments;  the  torso  of  a  seated  figure  of 
Frederick  II.,  which  formerly  surmounted  the  gateway  of  the  tSte-de-pont 
constructed  by  him  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volturno  in  1233-40,  and 
destroyed  in  1557 ;  two  busts,  possibly  of  Petrus  de  Vineis  and  Thaddnus 
of  Suessa,  and  a  colossal  head  of  *  Capua  Imperiale'  (casts  at  the  Museo 
Nazionale  in  Naples),  also  said  to  come  from  Frederick  II.'s  tSte-de-pont ; 
a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Caccavello  (ca.  1660).  The  rooms  in  the 
Tntbbiok  contain  ancient  terracottas,  vases,  coins,  a  few  pictures  of  little 
-alue,  and  a  small  library. 

The  bridge  across  the  Volturno,  restored  in  1756,  is  adorned 
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with  a  statue  of  St.  Nepomuc.  Beyond  it  is  an  inscription  in  memory 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  The  Torre  Mignana  within,  and  the 
CappeUa  de'Morti  without  the  town  commemorate  the  sanguinary 
attack  made  on  Capua  by  Casar  Borgia  in  1501. 

On  our  left,  after  the  train  has  crossed  the  Volturno,  lies  the 
battlefield  on  which  King  Francis  II.  of  Naples  was  defeated  by  the 
Garibaldians  and  Piedmontese  on  Oct.  1st,  1860. 

130  M.  Santa  Maria  di  Capua  Vetere  (118  ft.;  Alb.  ViUoria; 
TraUorie  at  the  hotel  and  in  the  Piazza)  is  a  town  of  20,641  Inhab., 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Capua,  containing  considerable  ruins. 

Capua^  founded  by  the  Etruscans  and  afterwards  occupied  by  Samnite 
tribes  who  called  themselves  Campanians ,  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Romans  B.C.  343,  for  the  sake  of  protection  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Samnitea  of  the  mountains.  Owing  to  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  power  and  wealth  of  the  city  developed  themselves  at  an  early 
period.  It  was  the  largest  city  in  Italy  after  Rome,  but  soon  beeame 
noted  for  its  effeminacy  and  degeneracy.  In  the  Second  Punic  War,  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae  (B.C.  216),  it  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  who 
took  up  his  winter-quarters  here.  That  his  soldiers  became  so  enervated  by 
their  residence  at  Capua  as  no  longer  to  be  a  match  for  the  Romans ,  is  doubtless  a 
mere  hypothesis.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  Romans  soon  obtained  the 
superiority,  and  after  a  long  siege  reduced  the  town,  B.C.  211.  Its  punishment 
was  a  severe  one,  and  the  inhabitants  were  entirely  deprived  of  all  civic 
privileges.  It  was  rescued  from  Its  abject  condition  by  Caesar,  and  under  his 
successors  regained  its  ancient  splendour.  It  continued  to  prosper  until  the 
wars  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Lombards.  In  the  9th  cent,  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens,  and  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  the  modern  Capua  (p.  8). 

Proceeding  straight  from  the  station,  taking  the  first  street  to 
the  left,  and  following  the  Via  Alessandro  Milbitz  in  nearly  the  same 
direction  to  its  farther  end  (5  min.),  we  turn  to  the  left  into  the 
Via  Anfiteatro,  which  leads  in  a  curve  round  the  town  to  (10  min.) 
the  ancient  amphitheatre.  Before  reaching  it,  we  cross  an  open  space 
where  we  observe,  on  the  left,  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Triumphal  Arch^ 
now  a  gate,  through  which  the  Capua  road  passes. 

The  *Amphitheatk£  of  Capua ,  constructed  of  travertine  and 
brick  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  restored  by  Hadrian,  and  dedicated 
anew  by  Antoninus  Pius,  was  the  longest  in  Italy  until  surpassed 
by  the  Roman  Colosseum  a  century  later.  The  longer  diameter  is 
185  yds. ,  the  shorter  152  yds.  in  length.  The  arena  measures  83  yds, 
by  49  yds.   Adm.  1  fr. 

Three  of  its  passages  are  tolerably  well  preserved,  but  of  the  80  en- 
trance-arches two  only.  The  keystones  are  decorated  with  images  of  gods. 
The  ArenOy  with  its  substructures,  passages,  and  dens  for  the  wild  beasts 
(to  which  a  staircase  descends  from  the  passage  to  the  left),  is,  like  that 
of  Pozzuoli,  better  defined  than  the  arena  of  the  Colosseum  at  Rome.  The 
Passages  contain  remains  of  ancient  decorations ,  fragments  of  columns, 
bas-reliefs,  etc.  To  the  right,  near  the  entrance,  the  visitor  may  ascend 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  structure,  in  order  to  obtain  a  survey  of  the  ruins 
themselves,  and  of  the  extensive  surrounding  plain.  Large  schools  were 
once  maintained  at  Capua  for  the  training  of  gladiators,  and  it  was  here 
in  B.C.  73,  that  the  War  of  the  Gladiators  under  Spartacus  the  Thracian 
broke  out,  which  was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  Crassus  two  years  later. 

About  2V2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Santa  Maria  rises  the  singularly  shaped 
Monte  Tifaia  (1975  ft),  terminating  in  a  pointed  top,  which  was  once  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  is  now  crowned  by  a  chapel  of  8<m  Nicola. 
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At  itfl  ba«e,  about  4Va  M.  from  Santa  Maria,  stasds  the  old  church  of  JSaiW 
Angelo  in  Formuy  founded  in  942,  occupying  the  site  of  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Diana,  around  which  a  village  had  established  itself.  The  frescoes  in 
the  interior,  dating  from  the  latter  half  of  the  11th  cent.,  represent  Biblical 
scenes  in  the  style  of  the  early  illustrated  Bible  MS8.  and  belong  to  the 
school  of  Monte  Cassino,  which  was  strongly  influenced  by  Byzantine  art. 

The  highroad  from  Capua  to  Maddaloni  y1&  Santa  Maria  and 
Gaserta  presents  a  scene  of  brisk  traffic.  The  road  from  Santa  Maria 
to  Gaserta  (a  drive  of  3/4  hr.)  passes  two  handsome  Roman  tombs. 

134  M.  Gaserta.  —  Hotels  (aU  with  trattorie).  Vittobia,  with  garden; 
Villa  Rxalb,  these  two  in  the  Via  Vittoria;  Villa  01  Fikemzb,  Corso  Umberto 
Primo,  near  the  palace,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2,  pens.  6  fr.  —  RUtorante  deXU.Tn 
Stelle,  Via  Municipiu ;  Ca/4  (much  frequented) ,  in  the  round  piazza  with 
its  colonnades,  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  from  the  palace. 

Oaxriage  with  one  horse,  per  drive  within  the  town  or  to  the 
station.  40  c,  with  two  horses  oO  c.  \  drive  in  the  royal  gardens  (Me  Beali 
Dellzie^),  per  hr.  with  one  horse,  1  fr.  30  c.,  with  two  horsea,  27a  fr.* 
each  additional  1/2  hr.  60.  or  85  c. ;  to  Santa  Maria  di  Capua  Vetere  1  fr.  40  c. 
or  2  fr.  30  c,  to  Capua  2  fr.  25  c.  or  3  fr.  90  c.  --  Public  Automobiles  run 
to  Santa  Maria  di  Capua  Vetere  (p.  9)  and  to  Ciaiazzo  and  Piedimoute 
d^Alife  (see  below). 

The  permesso  for  a  Visit  to  the  Palace  (interior  12-4;  the  garden  till 
sunset)  is  obtained  on  the  spot  (fee  to  the  attendant  1  fr.  \  for  the  chapel  25  c). 

Gaserta  (230  ft.),  a  well-built  town  with  19,180  inhab.  and  a  large 
garrison,  may  be  called  the  Versailles  of  Naples.  It  possesses  several 
palaces  and  barracks,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  prefect  of  the  pro- 
Tinee  of  Gaserta.  It  was  founded  in  the  8th  cent,  by  the  Lombards  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  but  the  modem  town  stands  on  lower  ground. 

The  RoTAL  Palaob,  opposite  the  station,  was  erected  in  1752, 
hy  Luigi  VanviteUiy  by  order  of  KingGharlesIII.  It  forms  a  rectangle. 
The  S.  side  is  830  ft.  long  and  134  ft.  high,  with  thirty-seven 
windows  in  each  story.  The  courts  of  the  palace  are  traversed  by 
a  colonnade,  from  the  centre  of  which  ascends  the  handsome  marble 
staircase,  with  116  steps.  The  marble  statue  of  Yanvitelli ,  by 
Buccini,  was  erected  in  1879.  The  palace  is  at  present  unoccupied. 

The  Chapxl,  sumptuously  decorated  with  marble,  imitated  lapis  lazuli, 
and  gold,  contains  a  'Presentation  in  the  Temple'  by  MengSy  five  paintings 
by  Conca,  and  an  altar-piece  by  Bonito.  —  The  Thkatbk  is  adorned  with 
twelve  Corinthian  columns  of  giallo  antico  from  the  so>called  Temple 
of  Serapis  at  Pozzuoli,  and  contains  forty  boxes,  besides  that  appropriated 
to  the  royal  family. 

The  Garden,  with  its  lofty  pruned  hedges,  contains  beautiful 
fountains  and  cascades,  adorned  with  statues.  The  grand  terrace 
above  the  cascade  (2  M.  from  the  palace)  affords  beautiful  points 
of  view.  The  Botanical  Garden  is  interesting  as  proving  that  the 
trees  of  the  colder  north  can  be  grown  here  with  success.  The  Ca- 
sino Reale  di  San  LeuciOy  in  the  park,  about  2  M.  to  the  N.,  near 
some  large  silk-factories,  commands  another  fine  prospect. 

About  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  palace,  on  an  elevated  site,  is 
Caaerta  Vecchia  (1310  ft.),  with  several  deserted  palaces  and  the 
12th  cent,  church  of  San  Michele. 

From  Caserta  and  from  Capua  there  are  roads  to  Caiatto  (about  9  M. ; 
motor>bu8  from  Caserta  in  ca.  l'/4  hr.)  and  on  to  Piedimonte  (PAlife  (610  ti\ 
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rustic  inm  \  diiigence  in  !>/«  ^rX  prettily  titaated  about  15  X.  from  Gaiaiso, 
with  flourishing  mUls,  founded  by  Swiss  merchants,  at  the  foot  of  the  Man- 
tagna  dal  MaUsty  the  highest  sunumit  of  which  is  the  Momie  iiU§tto,  6737  ft., 
covered  with  snow  until  June.  The  ascent  (with  guide)  is  fatiguing.  VIA 
CasteUo  d'AIife  (1643  fi.1,  Stm  Gregario,  and  MonU  Ra»pato  (4130  ft.),  we 
reach  the  (3V«4  hrs.)  Logo  del  Matest  (390i  ft.;  3V»  M.  long,  8  ft.  deep), 
where  the  night  may  be  spent.  The  shelter-hut  of  the  Italian  Alpine 
Club  (Kifugio  fienjamlno  Caso)  on  the  (IVs  ^i*«)  summit  has  been  destroyed 
by  lightning.    BztensiTe  panorama. 

GflCserta  is  the  junction  of  the  Naples  and  Foggia  railway  (R.  16), 
which  mns  on  the  hiUside  (L)  as  far  as  Maddaloni,  the  next  station, 
and  also  for  the  bianch-llne  to  Gastellammare  (see  below). 

From  GASaaTa  to  Ga8TELi.Aiii(AHS,  80>/t  M.,  railway  in  2  hrs.  (fares 
5  f^.  70,  4  fr.,  2  fir.  60  c).  Tbis  railway  follows  the  main  line  as  far  as  Gan- 
cello,  where  it  diverges  to  the  left  and  runs  round  the  E.  and  S.  sides  ot 
Mi.  VesuTius,  past  the  stations  of  Marigliano  (p.  221^),  Ottaian^  (p.  182),  San 
Oiuseppe^  Terzigno,  and  Botcoreale  (p.  157),  to  Torre  Anntm*iatai  the  junction 
of  the  railway  from  Naples  to  Gastellammare  and  Qragnano  (pp.  122,  168). 

138  M.  Araddatoni(Locanda-Trattoria  del  Leone,  near  the  station, 
plain).  The  town  (19,778  inhab.),  situated  to  the  left,  is  commanded 
by  three  ruined  castles,  the  central  one  of  which  once  belonged  to 
the  Garafa  family.  On  the  Foggia  line,  272  M.  from  Maddalonl,  are 
the  Ponti  della  ValU  (see  p.  218),  conveniently  visited  by  carriage. 

141^2  ^>  Cancdlo,  dominated  by  a  large  ruined  oastle.  Branoh- 
lines  diverge  here  for  Gastellammare  (see  above*)  and  to  Avellino 
(R.  17),  and  a  direct  line  is  being  constructed  to  (30  M.)  Benevento. 

About  V/i  M.  to  the  W.  of  Cancello,  in  the  K.  part  of  the  Pantano  di 
Acerra  (see  below)  are  the  insignificant  ruins  of  the  ancient  Oscan  Sue*- 
tula.  The  rich  sepulchral  remains  found  here,  chiefly  vases  and  orna- 
ments, are  preserved  in  the  neighbouring  Gasina  Spinelli. 

The  old  highroad  from  Cancello  to  Benevento  (diligence  to  Hontesarchio 
in  8V4  hrs.  •,  thence  to  Benevento,  11  U.,  in  2  hrs.)  leads  to  the  £.  vi&  (SVsH.) 
San  Felice  and  (5  M.)  Ariento^  and  then  passes  through  a  narrow  defile, 
considered  by  many  to  be  identical  with  the  Fureulae  Caudinae  which  proved 
so  disastrous  to  the  fortunes  of  Rome  (comp.  p.  218),  whence  it  ascends  to 
the  Tillage  of  (7Vs  M.)  Arpaia.  It  next  passes  the  small  town  of  (18  M.) 
Montesarehio^  to  the  S.E.  of  the  ancient  Caudium^  with  its  castle,  once  the 
residence  of  the  D'Avalos  family,  and  afterwards  used  as  a  state-prison, 
in  which,  among  others,  the  well-known  Poerio  (d.  1867)  was  confined 
(comp.  p.  44).  The  planting  of  trees,  the  deposits  of  the  streams,  and 
the  accumulations  of  ashes  from  the  Campanian  volcanoes  have,  however, 
considerably  altered  the  aspect  of  the  valley  of  the  Arienzo  (Valle  Caudina) 
since  the  Roman  period! 

To  the  left  we  observe  Monte  Somma  (p.  132),  which  conceals 
Vesuvius.  146  M.  Acerra  (16,814  inhab.)  was  the  ancient  Acerrae^ 
to  which  the  Roman  citizenship  was  accorded  as  early  as  B.G,  332. 
The  train  crosses  the  trenches  of  the  Regi  Lagniy  which  drain  the 
marshes  of  the  Pantar^o  di  Acerra^  the  ancient  Clanius,  now  VAgno^ 
and  carry  off  the  waters  of  the  surrounding  mountain-streams,  which 
would  otherwise  form  lakes  in  the  level  valley  -  bottom.  These 
trenches  form  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Gaserta  and 
Naples.    148  M.  Casalnuovo  (p.  223).  Vesuvius  is  seen  on  the  left. 

155  M.  Haples.   Arrival,  see  p.  21. 
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167  M.  From  Rome  to  Terracina,  76  M.,  Bailwat  in  ca.  4V4  lurs.  (no 
fast  trains)}  £ares  lA  fr.  20,  9  fr.  96,  6  fr.  40  c.  —  From  Terracina  to  Formia, 
22  M.,  DiLiGBNOx  twice  daily  (at  7  a.m.  and  1.60  p.m.;  from  Formia  at 
10.40  a.m.  and  8  p.m.)  in  4S/4  hrs.  (fare  4  fr. ;  carr.  10-12  fr.).  —  Oatta  i» 
now  visited  from  Formia  by  railway  (no  2nd  class),  6VsiV««  in  20  min. 
(fares  50,  25  c).  —  From  Formia  via  8parani»e  to  Naples^  69  X.,  Bailwat 
in  33/4-572  brs.;  to  Sparanise  1st  class  3  fr.,  8sd  class  1  fr.  60  c;  thence  by 
the  Rome  A  Naples  Railway  6  fr.  86,  4  fr.  80,  3  fr.  10  c. ;  express  train 
7  fr.  55,  6  fr.  30  c.  -—  An  electric  railway  from  Rome  to  Naples  is  now 
under  construction,  via  Ceccbina,  Cistema,  Sonnino,  Formia,  Hintumo, 
Hondragone,  Cancello,  and  Qualiano  (ca.  130  M.). 

From  Rome  to  (26  M.)  VelUtrif  through  the  Gampagna  and  along 
the  W.  slope  of  the  Alban  mountains,  and  thence,  skirting  the  slopes 
of  the  Monti  Lepini  (VolscianMts.),  to  (36V2  M.)  Cori^  see  Bitedeker^M 
Central  Italy, 

38  M.  CisUma  di  Roma.  The  little  town  of  that  name  (262  ft.), 
with  a  castle  of  the  Gaetani,  is  situated  on  the  last  hill  before  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  3  iM.  to  the  W.  of  the  station  (diligence  from 
Velletri  only).  It  was  called  Cistema  Neronis  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tres  Tabemac,vrh.ete 
the  Apostle  Paul  met  the  friends  coming  from  Rome  to  welcome  him 
(Acts,  28;  comp.  p.  103).  —  431/2  M.  Norma-Ninfa.  To  the  right 
lies  the  mediasval  town  of  Ninfa,  deserted  on  account  of  the  malaria, 
the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  which  date  mainly  from  the  12-1 3th  centuries. 
On  the  mountain  to  the  left  lies  the  small  town  of  Norma  (1368  ft. ; 
Locanda  Adele  Felici),  below  the  ancient  Norba,  destroyed  by  the 
troops  of  Sulla  during  the  civil  wars,  with  well-preserved  remains 
of  a  wall  in  the  polygonal  style. 

46^2  M.  Sermoneta-Bassiano,  To  the  left,  on  an  eminence,  stands 
Sermoneia  (843  ft.),  with  an  ancient  castle  of  the  Gaetani  family, 
from  which  their  ducal  title  is  derived. 

Farther  on,  the  line  skirts  the  Pontine  Marshes  f-PaludtPonttne;, 
which  vary  in  breadth  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  from  6  to 
11  M.,  and  from  Cistema  to  Terracina  are  31  M.  in  length.  Their 
total  area  is  about  290  sq.  M.  A  considerable  part  of  them  is  now 
cultivated,  and  they  afford  extensive  pastures*,  the  more  marshy 
parts  are  the  resort  of  the  buffalo.  Towards  the  sea  the  district  is 
clothed  with  forest  (macchia),  largely  consisting  of  cork-trees.  The 
malaria  in  summer  is  a  dreadful  scourge. 

These  marshes  were  anciently  a  fertile  and  well-cnltivated  plain,  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  republic  they  gradually  fell  into  their  present 
condition  owinpr  to  the  decline  of  agriculture.  A  want  of  fall  in  Uie  sur- 
face of  the  soil  is  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  that  is  possibly  aggravated 
by  the  gradual  sinking  of  this  basin,  which  in  position  corresponds  to  a 
mountain-valley,  running  parallel  with  the  main  axis  of  the  Apennines 
and  separated  from  the  -sea  by  a  series  of  sand-dunes.  Numerous  sub- 
terranean springs  rise  to  the  surface  here,  and  the  streams  and  canals  are 
totally  inadequate  to  carry  off  the  excess  of  water  which  descends  from 
the  mountains  during  the  rainy  season.  Attempts  to  drain  the  marshes 
were  successively  made  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  in  B.  C.  312  (so  says 
tradition }  see  p.  13),  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Cethegus  in  B.C.  160,  by 
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CK0ar,  Avfastua,  Kerva,  TriO*>>i  ^^^  finally  by  Theodoric,  Eing  of  the 
OothS)  all  of  which  were  of  temporary  benefit  only.  Similar  operations 
were  undertaken  by  the  popes  Boniface  VIII.,  Martin  Y.,  Siztas  V.,  and 
Pius  YI.  To  the  laet  is  due  the  admirable  reconstruction  of  the  ancient 
Via  Appia,  which  intersects  the  marshes.  In  1905  a  new  drainage  contract 
was  made  with  a  Berlin  syndicate.     According  to   this  scheme  *all  the 
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tributary  streams  are  to  be  intercepted  and  carried  to  the  sea  by  peripheral 
canals,  which  will  secure  the  drying  up  of  most  of  the  affected  district. 
The  remaining,  lower-lying  portion  will  be  drained  partly  by  pumping- 


52  M.  Sesse  or  8e%%e  Romano  (1046  ft. ;  Locanda  SalvatoreValentij 
B.  1  fr.,  anpretending),  with  6940  inhab.,  lies  about  8  M.  to  theE. 
of  the  station  (diligence  75  c,  down  50  c),  and  is  the  ancient  Setia 
of  the  Yolscians,  a  Roman  colony  after  B.C.  382,  and  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Italian  wars  tip  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  Under  the 
empire  its  name  was  remembered  only  on  account  of  itr  wine,  which 
Augustas  preferred  even  to  Falernian.  Considerable  remains  of  its 
ancient  wallSf  which  are  built  of  massive  square  blocks  with  rusticated 
-work,  have  been  preserved.  A  massive  substructure  in  the  same 
style,  below  (to  the  right)  the  entrance  of  the  town,  has  been  arbit- 
rarily named  Tempio  di  Satumo, 

To  the  right  the  highroad  leads  straight  on  through  the  Pontine 
plain,  following  the  ancient  Via  Appia  (the  famous  road  constructed 
during  the  Samnite  war,  B.O.  312,  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  censor). 
On  this  side  also  is  the  streamlet  Ufente^  the  Vfena  of  the  ancients. 
On  the  left  rise  the  slopes  of  Afonte  Trevi  (1656  ft.)}  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  a  town  destroyed  in  the  16th  cent  by  the  Setians. 

61  M.  Piperno  (138  ft.).  The  town  (490  ft.;  Locanda  Vedova 
Oiordani;  pop.  6736)  lies  1/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station,  on  the  hill. 
It  was  founded  early  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  refugees  from  the  ancient 
Tolscian  town  of  Privemum.  [The  remains  found  on  the  highroad, 
about  1  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  in  1899,  probably  belonged  to  the 
Boman  Privernum  only.]  The  Cathedral,  in  the  picturesque  piazza, 
was  built  in  1283  and  modernized  in  the  interior  in  1782. 

To  the  left  we  obtain  a  picturesque  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Ama- 
«cno,  which  is  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains  studded  with  ruined  castles 
and  villages:  Roeeagorgaj  Maenza,  Pro8$ediy  and  Roccasecca,  The 
train  crosses  the  river.  —  64  M.  Sonnino  (55  ft).  The  town  (1410  ft  j 
pop.  4518),  which  lies  3V2  ^*  to  the  S.E.,  was  once  famous  for  the 
picturesque  costumes  of  its  women  and  for  the  audacity  of  its  brigands. 

About  1  M.  from  the  station  of  Sonnino  is  the  Cistercian  convent  of 
Foaeanova,  where  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  died  in  1274  while  on  his  way 
to  the  Council  of  Lyons.  The  convent-church,  erected  in  1187,  with 
rectangular  choir  and  an  octangular  tower  over  the  crossing,  is  the  earliest 
example  of  Italian  Gothic.  It  has  recently  been  restored.  The  cloisters, 
chapter -house,  and  refectory  are  also  interesting.  One  of  the  rooms 
contains  a  relief  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Bernini.  Fnssanova  is  31/2  M. 
from  Piperno  (see  above). 

69  M.  Frasso.  On  the  slope  of  Monte  Leano  (2215  ft.)  once  lay 
the  sacred  grove  of  Feronia  mentioned  by  Horace  (Sat.  i.  5, 23).  We 
DOW  join  the  ancient  Via  Appia. 
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76  M.  Terracina.  —  Albbrgo  Kazionalb  or  Gablotta,  in  the  Piazza, 
well  spoken  of;  Albeboo  Bkalx  DBLI.A  Posta,  at  the  E.  entrance  to  the 
town,  with  a  view  of  the  sea  at  the  back,  B.,  L.,  £  A.  IVi  fr. ;  both  with 
trattoria.  —  Cc^fi  CaUraU^  in  the  main  street. 

Terracina,  situated  conspicuously  on  a  rocky  eminence  (Hor. , 
Sat.  i.  5,  26),  the  Anxur  of  the  ancient  Volscians,  and  the  Tarra- 
cina  of  the  Romans,  was  an  ancient  episcopal  residence,  and  con- 
stitutes the  natural  frontier  town  between  Central  and  Southern 
Italy.  Pop.  7697.  The  old  town  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  promontory. 
Above  extend  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  the  most  prominent 
among  them  being  the  suhstructure  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  at  the 
top  of  the  hill. 

The  highroad  intei-sects  the  newer  quarter  founded  by  Pius  VI. 
Opposite  the  church  of  San  Salvatore  is  a  small  Muaeo  Munieipale 
(adm.  on  application  to  Pio  Capponi,  the  curator).  To  the  S.W., 
beyond  the  canal  (*Linea  Pia'),  is  a  village  of  primitive  huts  (mostly 
of  reed  and  conical  iu  form),  inhabited  from  Oct.  to  June  by  peasants 
from  the  Abruzzi  (^*Aquilani'). 

The  Cattedrale  San  Gesabeo,.  in  the  ancient  Forum,  the  pave- 
ment of  which,  is  well  preserved,  occupies  the  site  of  a  Temple  of 
Roma  and  of  Augustus,  dedicated  to  that  emperor  by  A.  iEmilius, 
who  also  caused  the  forum  to  be  paved.  In  the  travertine  slabs 
the  Inscription  'A.  iEmilius  A.  F.'  is  distinctly  legible  in  large 
letters.  The  vestibule  of  the  cathedral  rests  on  ten  ancient  columns, 
supported  by  recumbent  lions  and  other  animals.  On  the  right  is  a 
large  granite  basin,  which,  according  to  the  inscription,  was  used 
in  torturing  the  early  Christians.  The  beautiful  fluted  columns  of 
the  canopy  in  the  Interior  are  antique.  The  remains  of  the  fine 
mosaic  flooring  date  from  the  12th  century,  the  Easter  candlestick 
from  1246.  The  pulpit,  with  its  ancient  mosaics,  rests  on  columns 
with  lions  at  their  bases.  In  the  chapter-house  is  a  nuptial  chest  of 
carved  wood  (10th  or  11th  cent.).  The  clock-tower  (9i  steps,  mostly 
of  wood)  commands  an  extensive  prospect. 

The  summit  of  the  promontory  (Afonte  8anV Angela  or  TeodoricOy 
748  ft.)  may  be  attained  in  V2"^A  ^^m  either  directly  from  the  new 
town  by  a  steep  path  to  the  right  of  San  Salvatore(see  above),  or  (more 
conveniently)  from  the  old  town,  by  ascending  to  the  right,  under 
the  archway  adjoining  the  cathedral.  The  latter  route  is  partly  by 
an  ancient  road  passing  remains  of  tombs  and  ancient  walls,  and 
then  to  the  right  by  a  gap  in  the  wall  encircling  the  olive-planta- 
tions, and  through  the  latter  along  the  dividing  wall.  The  summit 
was  once  occupied  by  an  imposing  Temple  of  Venus  Obsequens  (*t^e 
gracious'),  110  ft.  long  and  65  ft.  broad,  standing  upon  a  terrace 
partly  supported  by  arcades  and  still  preserved.  The  cella,  which 
was  embellished  with  pilasters  on  the  walls  and  a  mosaic  pavement, 
otiil  contains  the  pedestal  for  the  sacred  statue.    Until  the  excava- 

^s  of  1894  the  arcades  were  regarded  as  the  remains  of  a  palac« 
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of  Theodorio  the  Ostrogoth.  The  present  association  with  Venus  is 
Touched  for  by  an  inscription  and  other  objects  found  here;  the  name 
*Temple  of  Jupiter  Anxnr'  is  a  mistake.   Magnificent  •Vibw. 

Towards  the  W.  the  prospect  embraces  the  plain  as  far  as  the  Alhan 
Mta..  then  the  Monte  Girceo;  towards  the  S.  are  the  Ponza  Islands,  the 
"S.Mv.  group  of  which  comprises  fionxa  (Pontiee),  Palmarola  (Palmaria), 
and  Zcmmonft  (Sinonia),  all  of  volcanic  origin  and  frequently  afflicted  by 
earthquakes,  and  the  S.B.  group  VmtoUn$  and  Bauto  tuifimo;  between  the 
groups  lies  the  small  island  of  La  Botte.  The  islands  are  slill  used,  as  in 
aneient  times,  as  a  place  of  detention  for  conviets.  (Steamer  ftrom  Maples, 
see  p.  lis.)  Ventotene  is  the  Pandateria  of  melancholy  celebrity,  to 
which  Augustus  banished  his  abandoned  daughter  Julia,  and  Tiberius 
relegated  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Julia,  and  Nero  his  diyorced  wife 
OctaTia.  Towards  the  E.  the  plain  of  Fondi  is  visible-,  the  village  on 
the  sea  is  Sperlonga  (p.  17))  farther  off  are  the  promontory  of  Gaeta.  with 
the  tomb  of  Munatius  Plancus  (p.  18),  and  finally  the  island  of  Ischia. 

At  the  E.  egress  of  the  town  is  the  Taglio  di  Pi$eo  MontanOj 
an  interesting  piece  of  Roman  engineering.  The  promontory  ap- 
proaches close  to  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  which  Appius  origin- 
ally conducted  his  road  over  the  hill.  At  a  later  period  the  rocks 
were  removed  for  the  construction  of  a  new  and  more  spacious 
road.  On  the  perpendicular  wall  thus  produced  the  depth  is  indi- 
cated at  Intenrals  of  10  Roman  feet,  beginning  from  the  top ;  the 
lowest  mark,  a  few  feet  aboye  the  present  road,  is  GXX. 

A  road  (11  M. :  diligence  to  San  Felice  once  daily  in  278  hrs.,  fare  2  tr. ; 
carr.  5,  with  two  horses  8-10  fr.)  leads  along  the  shore  to  the  Honto  Oirceo, 
or  CircellOj  the  H-omontorium  Cireaeum  of  the  ancients,  the  traditional  site 
of  the  palace  and  grove  of  the  enchantress  Girce,  described  by  Homer.  The 
promontory  is  a  relic  of  a  now  almost  wholly  sunken  spur  of  the  Apen- 
nines which  bounded  the  Pontine  Marshes  on  the  W.;  it  was  at  one  time 
an  island  but  has  been  joined  to  the  mainland  by  alluvial  deposits.  On  the 
B.  slope  is  the  hamlet  of  San  Felice  Cireeo  (321  ft.-,  Locanda  Gapponi, 
primitive),  with  l6l6inhab.  and  an  old  castle  of  the  Gaetani;  fine  view 
from  the  tower  (12th  cent.).  From  San  Felice  a  good  footpath,  following 
the  telegraph  wires,  leads  to  the  signal-station  {Semd/oro;  1225  ft.)  in  1  hr. 
This  passes  a  little  above  a  fine  Cyclopean  polygonal  wall  (Oivitd  or  Cittadella 
YtccHa)^  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Cereei  or  Otreei^  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  in  B.C.  398  and  still  existed  in  the  lime  of  Cicero. 
The  *View  from  the  Semaforo  is  magnificent:  to  the  S.E.  Ischia,  Capri, 
and  Ht.  Vesuvius  are  distinctly  visible ;  to  the  £.  and  N.E.  we  see  the 
mountains  as  far  as  Velletri ;  to  the  S.  is  the  sea,  with  the  Ponza  Islands 
(see  above).  The  top  of  the  mountain  (1775  ft.)  affords  a  wholly  unimpeded 
view,  including,  in  dear  weather,  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's ;  it  is  reached 
from  San  Felice,  with  guide  (U/sfr.)*  in  about  2V9hrs.,  by  a  path,  the 
last  part  of  which  is  stony  and  rather  toilsome.  On  the  summit  are  some 
remains  mistakenly  alleged  to  be  a  Temple  of  Ciree. 

The  hill  is  strewn  with  ruins  of  Roman  buildings.  Thus,  about  half- 
way up  the  N.  side,  under  a  group  of  lofty  trees,  to  the  left  of  the  path 
leading  to  the  Lago  di  Paola,  is  a  low  parapet  of  Roman  workmanship 
enclosing  a  well  called  the  Fontana  di  Metzo  Monte,  There  are  also 
remains  of  Roman  palaces  and  water-works  on  the  Lago  di  Pdola,  a  small 
lake  at  the  N.  base  of  the  promontory,  which  served  as  the  harbour  of 
Ceroei.  Among  these  are  the  so-called  Piscina  di  Lucullo  and.  farther  to 
the  N.E.,  the  Fonte  delta  Bagnaia.  Cicero  and  Atticus,  Tiberius  and  Do- 
mitian  frequently  resorted  to  this  spot  —  The  seaward  side  of  the  bill 
is  honeycombed  with  grottoes,  some  of  them  of  great  extent,  and  accessibly 
by  boat  only.  —  Hurried  travellers  may  visit  the  Semaforo  from  Terracin' 
in  1  day,  there  and  back. 
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A  pleasant  excursion  by  boat  (ca.  6  fr.)  may  be  made  to  the  Lai^o  dl 
Fondi,  a  marshy  lake  among  woods,  to  the  K.E.  of  Terracina,  connected 
with  the  sea  by  two  canals.  It  is  really  a  small  bay  cut  off  from  the  sea 
by  an  allnyial  bar.  We  enter  by  the  E.  canal,  beside  tbe  Torre  S<mi* 
AnattatiOj  and  quit  the  lake  by  the  W.  canal,  beside  the  Torre  Canneio, 
The  ancients  named  the  lAlne  Locus  Fwidantu  or  Amyckmus^  after  the  vanished 
town  of  Ampclae,  which  was  founded  in  this  vicinity  by  Laeonian  fugitives. 

The  High  Road  from  Terracina  to  Foimia  (diligence,  see  p.  12) 
follows  the  direction  of  the  Via  Appia,  close  to  the  sea,  and  is  flanked 
by  remains  of  ancient  tombs.  This  pass  was  the  ancient  Lautulae, 
Here,  in  B.C.  315,  the  Romans  fought  a  battle  with  the  Samnites, 
and  in  the  Second  Punic  War  Fabius  Maximus  kept  Hannibal  in 
check  at  this  point.  About  V2  M.  to  the  N.W.,  on  a  hill  to  the  left, 
is  a  Franciscan  monastery  (Convmto  dei  ZoeeolanUJy  on  the  site  of 
a  villa  In  which  the  Emperor  Galba  was  bom.  Then  to  the  right  is 
the  Lake  of  Fondi  (see  above).  The  village  towards  the  E.  on  the 
slope  facing  the  sea  is  Sperionga  (p.  17). 

The  papal  frontier  was  formerly  at  Torre  deWEpitaffio,  We  next 
reach  the  tower  de'Confni^  or  La  Portella,  4  M.  from  Terracina. 
On  a  height  to  the  left  is  the  village  of  Monte  San  Biagio  (436  ft.); 
by  the  roadside  are  fragments  of  tombs. 

The  next  place  (11  M.  ftom  Terracina)  is  Fondi  (9670  inhab.), 
the  ancient  Fundiy  where  Horace  derides  the  pride  of  a  civic  official 
*with  broad  purple  border  and  censer'  (Hor,,  Sat.  i.  5,  34).  Change 
of  horses,  and  halt  of  ^4  ^^*  (tolerable  inn).  Considerable  remains 
of  the  ancient  Town  Wall$  are  preserved.  The  principal  street 
coincides  with  the  ancient  Via  Appia.  The  ChdteaUy  part  of  which 
adjoins  the  cathedral,  is  miserably  dilapidated.  Some  of  the  window- 
frames  and  decorations  in  the  Renaissance  style  testify  to  its  an- 
cient splendour. 

In  1378  Robert  of  Geneva  was  here  elected  antipope,  with  the  title  of 
Clement  VII.,  in  opposition  to  Urban  VI.  In  the  16th  cent,  the  chateau 
belonged  to  the  Golonnas,  and  in  1584  it  was  occupied  by  the  beautiful 
Countess  Oiulia  Gonzaga.  One  night  the  countess  narrowly  escaped  being 
captured  by  the  daring  pirate  Balreddin  Barbarossa,  who  purposed  con> 
veyingher  to  the  Sultan  Soliman  II.  Exasperated  by  his  failure,  he  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  tbe  town,  as  an  inscription  in  the  church  records.  The 
town  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  1594. 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria^  in  the  Gothic  style, 
with  an  ancient  facade  and  portal,  disfigured  in  the  interior  by  white- 
wash. The  choir  contains  an  episcopal  throne  with  mosaics  of  the 
11th  cent.,  and  on  the  right  a  Madonna  by  Silvestro  Buono  (?). 
The  pulpit  and  its  mosaic  decoration  are  by  Ranucci  (ca.  1168).  In 
the  DomlMean  Monastery  a  chapel  is  shown  in  which  Thomas  Aquinas 
once  taught ;  also  a  small  museum  with  ancient  tombstones. 

Beyond  Fondi  the  road  traverses  the  plain  for  3  M. ,  after  which 
it  ascends  through  mountain -ravines..  The  Via  Appia  was  carried 
along  the  opposite  slope  on  substructures  of  masonry,  which  are 
continued  also  in  the  poor  town  of  (16  V2  M.  from  Terracina)  Itri 
(690  ft.),  with  a  ruined  castle,  where  remains  of  them  are  to  be 
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seen  built  into  the  houses.  Itri  was  once  notorious  for  the  rob- 
beries committed  there.  It  was  here  that  the  robber-chief  Marco 
Sciarra  promised  a  safe  conduct  and  protection  to  the  poet  Tasso ; 
and  Fra  Diavolo  (whose  real  name  was  Michele  Pezza)  was  also  a 
native  of  Itri.  Anecdotes  are  still  related  of  this  daring  brigand, 
who  terrorized  the  whole  neighbourhood  from  1799  to  1806,  and 
Washington  Irving's  sketch  'The  Inn  of  Terracina',  the  foundation 
of  Auber's  opera,  has  greatly  contributed  to  maintain  their  interest. 
A  path  leads  from  Itri,  to  the  S.W.,  in  2V4  hrs.  to  the  fishing- village 
of  8perl<yngay  situated  on  a  sandy  promontory,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
the  grottoes  (tpeluneae)  in  the  neighbouring  rocks.  In  one  of  these  (Grotta 
di  Tiberio),  as  Tacitus  informs  us  (Ann.  iv.  59),  Sejauus  saved  the  life  of 
Tiberius,  which  was  imperilled  by  a  falling  rock.  On  the  way  to  the  grotto 
we  observe  Roman  ruins,  and  the  grotto  itself  contains  benches  and  stucco 
ornaments. 

From  Itri  the  road  descends  for  some  distance  on  galleries,  and 
finally  between  woods  and  vineyards,  towards  the  coast,  revealing 
an  exquisite  *yiEW  of  the  bay  of  Gaeta,  with  its  glittering  villas 
and  other  edifices;  in  the  distance  are  Ischia  and  Procida;  still 
farther  off  rise  the  Monte  Sant'Angelo  (p.  160)  and  Vesuvius. 
Beyond  the  railway-subway,  on  a  square  base  in  the  middle  of  a 
vineyard ,  to  the  right,  rises  a  massive  round  tower ,  believed  to  be 
Cicero's  Tomb.  It  was  in  this  neighbourhood,  not  far  from  his  For- 
mlanum,  that  the  proscribed  orator,  who  sought  to  elude  the  pur- 
suit of  the  triumvirs  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  was  murdered 
by  the  tribunes  Herennius  and  Popilius  Lsnas,  Dec.  7th,  B.C.  43, 
in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  On  a  height  above  the  road  may  be 
traced  the  foundations  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Cicero.  Numerous  relics  of  ancient  buildings  are  still  extant 
on  the  whole  bay,  which,  like  the  bay  of  Naples,  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  Roman  nobles.    The  road  now  descends  to  Formia. 

22  M.  Formia  (^Alb.  delta  Querela,  H6UI  dei  Fiori,  both  on 
the  coast;  diligence  to  Oassino,  see  p.  4),  a  town  with  8452  inhab., 
the  ancient  Formiaey  and  subsequently  called  MoUi  di  Oaeta,  is 
visited  in  inmmer  by  Italians  as  a  cheap  sea-bathing  resort.  The 
beauty  of  its  situation  constitutes  its  sole  attraction.  The  moun- 
tain-range on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
the  lower  slopes  being  clothed  with  gardens  of  lemons,  oranges,  and 
pomegranates,  and  with  vineyards  and  olive -plantations.  One  of 
the  most  delightful  points  is  the  so-called  Villa  of  Cicero^  or  ViUa 
CaposeUy  above  the  town,  formerly  a  favourite  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Naples.  It  now  belongs  to  Cavaliere  Rubino  (permission  to  visit 
it  obtained  by  leaving  a  card  at  his  palazzo,  opposite  the  prefecture ; 

guide  Vs  fo.)- 

At  the  entrance  are  ancient  inscriptions  and  statues.  The  lower 
part  of  the  garden  contains  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  villa, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Cicero,  but  evidently  from  its  construction 
dating  from  the  Ist  or  2iid  cent,  of  the  Roman  imperial  era.  Among  the 
vaulted  halls  is  one  with  eight  columns  and  a  semicircular  apse,  now 
converted  into  offices.    The  upper  terrace   commands  an  uninterrupted 
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survey  of  the  charming  bay,  Oaeta,  lochia,  the  promontoriea  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  and  the  mountain-range  to  the  S.  of  the  Llris,  which  separates 
the  latter  from  the  region  of  the  Yoltumo. 


ExcuBSiON  TO  GaSta.  This  excursion  has  been  shorn  of  its 
chief  attraction  by  the  modem  fortiflcatlonB ,  which  eyerywhere 
interfere  with  the  free  view  of  the  sea.  This  remark  is  especially 
true  of  the  railway  (Si/j  M.,  in  20  min. ;  see  p.  12),  which,  runs 
at  some  distance  inland  and  has  its  station  fully  i/2  M.  to  the  W. 
of  Gaeta.  It  is  better  to  drive  (bargaining  necessary)  along  the  coast, 
where  numerous  remains  of  Roman  villas  are  extant.  Among  them  a 
spot  is  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  assassination  of  Cicero  (p.  17). 

OaSta  (Albergo  Corona  di  FerrOj  plain;  Cafft  Ncuionale)^  the 
ancient  Portus  Cateta,  with  5625  inhab.,  is  an  important  fortress, 
but  insignificant  as  a  commercial  town.  The  promontory  of  Gaeta, 
like  the  cape  of  Misenum  (p.  110),  presents  from  a  distance  the 
appearance  of  a  gigantic  tumulus.  Tradition  has  pointed  it  out  as 
the  tomb  of  Gaieta,  the  nurse  of  ^neas.  From  this  eminence  projects 
a  lower  rock  bearing  the  citadel  with  the  Torre  Angiovina  and 
the  town. 

Oaeta  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  barbarian  Germanic  in- 
vaders, and  with  Amalfi  and  Naples  constituted  one  of  the  last  strong- 
holds of  ancient  culture.  It  afterwards  became  a  free  city,  presided  over 
by  a  doge,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Levant.  It  bade 
defiance  to  the  assaults  of  the  Lombards  and  Saracens,  and  preserved  its 
freedom  down  to  the  12th  cent.,  when  with  the  rest  of  Southern  Italy  it 
was  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  Normans.  The  fortress  was  extended  and 
strengthened  at  various  periods  by  the  Aragonese,  by  Charles  V.,  and 
especially  bv  the  last  Bourbon  monarchs.  In  1501  it  surrendered  to  the 
French,  in  1504  to  the  Spaniards  under  Gtonsalvo  da  Cordova,  in  1734  to 
the  Spaniards  again,  and  in  1798  to  the  French.  In  1806  it  was  gallantly 
defended  by  the  Prince  of  Hessen-Philippsthal,  who,  aided  by  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  held  out  for  nearly  six  months  against  Mass^na.  Pope  Pius  IX., 
after  his  flight  from  Home  in  1848,  remained  at  Oaeta  until  1860.  In  Nov., 
1860,  Francis  II.  of  Naples,  the  last  of  the  Bourbon  kings,  sought  refuge 
here,  but  the  town  was  compelled  to  capitulate  by  the  Italian  fleet  on 
Feb.  28rd,  1861  (p.  xlix). 

The  CalhedrcU  (SanCErasmo)  has  a  remarkable  campanile  (1180, 
restored  in  1279);  at  the  entrance  are  four  ancient  columns  and  relics 
of  old  sculptures.  The  modernized  interior  and  the  crypt  are  un- 
interesting. At  the  back  of  the  high-altar  (covered)  is  the  banner 
presented  by  Pope  Pius  Y.  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  hero  of 
Lep)&nto,  representing  the  Saviour  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  — 
Opposite  the  principal  portal  of  the  church  is  a  sculptured  Gothic 
column  resting  on  four  lions. 

Near  the  Piazza  Is  the  modem  Gothic  church  of  San  Franee$co 
(1849-60).  Among  the  antiquities  of  the  town  may  be  mentioned 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  a  theatre,  and  also  a  column 
bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  winds  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  summit  of  the  promontory  is  crowned  by  the  conspicuous 
and  imposing  tomb  erected  for  himself  by  Munatiua  Planeui^    a 
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eontempoiary  of  Augustns  and  founder  of  Lyons  (d.  after  22  B.C.). 
This,  now  known  as  the  Torre  Orlanday  consists  of  a  huge  circular 
structure  of  travertine  blocks,  resembling  that  of  GaBcilia  Metella  at 
Rome,  160  ft.  high  and  as  many  in  diameter  (enclosed  by  the  forti- 
fications; no  admission). 

The  Railway  fbom  Fokmia  to  Sfaranisb  (p.  7)  generally  follows 
tlie  direction  of  the  highroad ,  at  first  not  far  from  the  sea.  Farther 
on,  we  observe  to  the  left  a  long  series  of  arches  of  an  ancient  aque- 
duct. 7  M.  Mintumo  (469  ft.),  on  the  slope  to  the  left,  the  ancient 
MintumcUf  with  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  an  amphitheatre.  11 M. 
SanU  Coama  e  Damiano  ^  Cttstelforie.  The  line  crosses  the  OarigUanOf 
the  Liris  of  the  ancients,  in  the  marshes  of  which  Marius  once  sought 
to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  hirelings  of  Sulla.  On  the  right  bank 
of  the  Qarigliano,  Dec.  27th,  1503,  Don  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  fought 
the  decisive  battle  with  the  French  which  placed  Naples  in  his  power 
(p.  xlvlii).  —  The  road  crosses  the  river  by  a  suspension-bridge  (1832). 

The  ancient  Via  Appia  farther  on  skirts  the  sea,  and  to  the  S.  of 
Monte  Moisico  (see  below),  reaches  Mondragone^  near  the  Sinueua  of  Horace 
(destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  10th  cent.),  where  to  his  great  joy  he  was 
met  on  his  journey  (Sat.  i.  5,  39)  by  his  friends  Plotius,  Varins,  and  Virgil. 
Horace  then  crossed  the  Sayo  (Savone)  by  the  Pons  Gampanns  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Capua.  In  the  vicinity,  towards  the  Voltumus,  was  the  Affer 
FaUmuty  where  a  somewhat  strong  wine,  highly  praised  by  the  ancients, 
is  still  produced. 

I6V2  M.  CeUoU-Faaani.  —  2OV2  M.  8e99a  Aurunca  (630  ft.), 
-with  6945  inhab.,  the  ancient  Suessa  Aurunca,  situated  on  a  hill 
on  the  S.  slope  of  the  volcanic  Rocca  Monflna  (p.  7),  with  the  ruins 
of  a  bridge  and  an  amphitheatre.  Other  relics  are  preserved  in 
the  ancient  cathedral  and  the  churches  of  San  Benedetto  and  San 
Giovanni.  In  the  principal  street  are  memorial  stones  with  inscrip- 
tions in  honour  of  Charles  Y.,  above  which  is  an  old  crucifix  with  a 
mosaic  cross.  —  To  the  right  rises  Monte  Massico  (2660  ft.),  whose 
wines  Horace  and  Virgil  have  immortalized,  an  isolated  mass  of 
Apennine  limestone,  bounding  the  Campanian  plain  on  the  N. 

23  M.  Ca$eano;  251/2  M.  Carinola;  271/2  M.  Maiorisi,  The  line 
then  crosses  the  Savone,  near  the  picturesque  castle  of  Francolisi, 

32  M.  (371/2  M.  from  Gaeta)  SparanUe  (see  p.  7).  Hence  to 
f37  M.;  167  M.  from  Rome)  Naplet,  see  pp.  7-11. 

3.  From  Genoa  to  Naples  by  Sea. 

The  large  ocean  steamers  that  touch  at  Genoa  or  start  thence  usually 
call  at  Kaples  and  form  a  good  way  of  reaching  S.  Italy.  The  following 
lines  may  be  specified.  The  fares  include  food.  If^orih  Oerman  Lloyd  (agents 
at  Genoa,  Leupold  Fratelli,  Piazza  San  Siro  10:  at  Naples,  see  p.  27*, 
steamers  often  crowded).  From  Genoa  to  Naples,  Gibraltar,  and  New  York 
3-4  times  a  month  (circular  tour  from  Genoa  to  Naples  and  Gibrsatar  and 
back,  1st  class,  320  fr.)  j  from  Bremen  rift  Genoa,  Naples,  and  Port  Sa^id 
to  Ohina,  Japan,  or  Australia  twice  monthly  (fares  from  Genoa  to  Naples, 
80  4^  66  fr. ;  ca.  34  hrs.).  —  0$rtnan  MidUerraneem  Levant  Line  (same  agents) 
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steamer  from  Genoa  every  alternate  Sat.  (every  alternate  week  from  Mar- 
seilles) to  Naples  in  ca.  28  hrs.  (fare  60  fr.).  —  ffamburg-JmerUan  Line 
(agency  in  Genoa,  Via  Roma  4;  at  Naples,  see  p.  28).  From  Genoa  to  New 
York  once  or  twice  a  month  (fare  from  Genoa  to  Naples  80  fr.).  —  Cunard 
Line  (agent  in  Genoa,  Carlo  Figoli,  Piazza  San  Marcellino  6 ;  at  Naples,  see 
p.  28),  steamers  from  Genoa  once  a  month  to  Naples.  —  WMte  Stw  Line 
(agency  in  Genoa,  Via  Roma  4;  at  Naples,  see  p.  28).  Steamers  from  Genoa 
via  Naples  to  New  York  or  Boston.  —  More  frequent  trips  are  made  by  the 
cheaper  and  less  luxurious  steamers  of  the  Navigagione  Oenerale  Italiana 
(office,  Piazza  Acquaverde ;  at  Naples,  see  p.  37),  which  leave  Genoa  every 
Tues.,  Wed.,  &  Sat.  (fare  44  fr.,  and  8-19  fr.  for  food,  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  voyage).  —  All  the  steamers  start  at  or  near  the  PorUe 
Federico  Guglielmo,  a  quay  with  a  custom-house,  post  and  telegraph  office, 
and  railway>office.  If  a  boat  is  required  for  embarkation  or  disembarkation 
the  charge  is  30  c.  per  head  (60  c  at  night)  and  60  c.  for  every  50  kil. 
(110  lbs.)  of  luggage.  The  voyage  takes  1-2  days.  Further  details  may  be 
obtained  in  the  time-tables  (p.  xv)  or  on  application  at  the  various  offices. 

On  leaving  Genoa,  -we  steam  throngh  the  three  harbonr-basins 
(Porto,  Porto  Nuovo,  and  Avamportojj  enjoying  a  beautiful  retro- 
spect of  the  town  rising  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  (see  Baedeker's 
Northern  Italy).  To  the  left  lies  the  Ewiera  di  Levante,  while  to 
the  right  we  see  the  Ligurian  Alps  (snow-clad  in  winter)  and  (in 
clear  weather)  the  Biviera  di  Ponente  as  far  as  Capo  Mele.  The  direct 
steamers  steer  towards  the  island  of  Gorgona  (see  below).  The  rocky 
islet  of  Tino  (302  ft. ;  lighthouse)  becomes  conspicuous,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  Qulf  of  Spezia,  [Some  of  the  Italian  steamers 
touch  at  (8  hrs.) Leghorn  (see  Baedekers  Northern  Italy)  and  spend 
about  ^/j  day  there  (boat  to  or  from  the  Porto  Nuovo  1,  Porto 
Vecchio  V2  &•)  luggage  1/2  ^r-)0 

As  we  continue  our  course  the  islands  of  Oorgona  (837  ft.), 
Capraia  (1467  ft.),  and  Elba  (3343  ft.)  are  seen  to  the  right.  In 
clear  weather  the  mountains  of  Corsica  may  be  discerned  to  the 
S.W.  Farther  on  we  pass  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  rocky  island  of 
Palmaiola  (lighthouse),  between  Elba  and  the  seaport  of  Hombino. 
To  the  left  lies  the  little  archipelago  of  Formiehe  di  Orosseto,  We 
then  steer  between  the  island  of  Qiglio  (1634  ft. ;  light)  and  the 
Italian  coast,  on  which  rises  the  steep  promontory  of  Monte  Argen- 
tario  (2083  ft.),  with  its  double  peak.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is 
the  islet  of  OiannutrL  Behind  the  flat  Roman  Campagna  rise  the 
Sabine  and  Alban  Mountains^  and  farther  on  Monte  Circeo  domi- 
nates the  Pontine  Marshes.  Terracina  lies  on  the  coast  to  the  left, 
and  we  sight  the  Ponza  Islands  (p.  16)  to  the  S.  Vesuvius  and 
Ischia  (which  hides  Capri)  come  into  view  ahead.  The  steamer 
finally  passes  between  Ischia  and  Procida  (sometimes  between  Pro- 
cida  and  Capo  Miseno)  and  enters  the  magnificent  Bay  of  Naples 
(disembarkation  or  embarkation,  see  p.  21). 
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4.  HaplM.^ 

a.    Arrival,  HoteU,  Feaaioaa,  Oafte,  SeBtaomntfl,  eto« 

Arrival,  (a)  Bt  Railway.  The  station  {Stationt  Cmtrale;  PI.  H,  3)  is 
situated  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town.  [Patrons  of  the  Railway  Restaarant  should 
note  Ihe  prices  on  the  bill  of  fare.]  The  principal  hotels  all  send  Omnibutti 
(lVsfr>)  to  meet  the  trains;  but  comp.  p.  xx.  Cab*^  see  p.  25*,  those  with 
two  horses  stand  outside  the  railing  to  the  left,  those  with  one  horse  (seats 
for  two  persons  only)  to  the  right.  The  Facehini  who  take  the  luggage  to 
the  cab  are  paid,  according  to  tariff:  10  c.  for  a  trayelling^bag  or  a  hat-box, 
25  c.  for  heavier  ariicles,  40  c.  for  boxes  weighing  200-^  lbs.;  but  a  few 
soldi  more  are  usually  given  (attempts  at  extortion  should  be  resisted). 
As  a  long  delay  often  takes  place  before  the  delivery  of  the  luggage,  it  is 
perhaps  the  best  plan  to  take  a  cab  direct  to  the  hotel  and  send  someone 
for  the  luggage,  though,  of  course,  this  involves  a  little  extra  expense. 
Railway-tickets  may  be  obtained  from  Elefanie  in  Co.^  Piazsa  del  Hunicipio  66, 
GrimakU,  Strada  Santa  Brigida  40,  and  for  all  railway  points  from  Cook 
A  Son,  Oalleria  Vittoria  (p.  34).  —  Municipal  douane,  see  p.  xii. 

(b)  Bt  Stkamboat.  The  express  steamers'  of  the  North  Qerman  Lloyd 
and  the  Palermo  steamers  of  the  Navigazione  Generale  Italiana  berth  at 
the  Immacolatella  Nuova  (PI.  G,  H,  5).  The  mail-steamers  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  and  White  Star  Line  and  other  large  steamers  anchor  off 
the  quay.  The  Naples  passengers  of  the  Lloyd  steamers  are  landed  gratis 
in  tenders  (which  through-passengers  may  use  for  a  visit  to  the  city,  return- 
ticket  2^/2  fr.) ;  but  passengers  of  other  lines  must  land  in  small  boats  (1  fr. 
each  person,  including  luggage;  comp.  p.  xviii).  Facehini  receive  40  c.  for 
a  hand-bag  or  dress-suit  case,  80  c.  for  a  trunk.  Embarkation  for  Capri, 
Ischia,  etc.,  see  p.  27.  —  Offices  of  the  steamboat-companies,  see  p.  2T. 

PoLiCK  Offiob  (Questura),  Municipio  (PI.  £,  F,  6),  on  the  side  next  the 
Via  Paolo  Emilio  Imbriani.  Comp.  pp.  xii,  25.  —  The  office  of  the 
SocietJL  Peg  Napoli  (p.  xiv),  one  of  the  objects  of  which  is  to  aid  and 
protect  strangers,  is  in  the  Qalleria  Vittoria  (.PL  E,  7;  p.  38),  Strada  Chia- 
tamone.  Complaints  may  be  lodged  with  it  either  direct  or  (better) 
through  a  hotel-keeper ;  tourists  should  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  services,  and  thus  encourage  its  efforts  to  minimize  the  inconveniences 
to  which  travellers  are  frequently  exposed.  —  The  Naples  Humane  Sooiett 
(director,  Mr.  Leonard  T.  Batekslep)^  Piazza  della  Borsa22,  deserves  support. 

Hotels  (comp.  also  p.  xx).  The  charges  at  the  larger  hotels  towards 
the  end  of  winter  or  in  spring,  when  the  influx  of  visitors  is  at  its  height, 
are  rather  high,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  only  the  first-class  houses 
are  fitted  with  lifts,  electric  lighting,  baths,  and  other  conveniences,  be- 
sides being  thoroughly  heated  (usually  by  means  of  hot  air),  a  matter  of 
importance  in  cold  weather.  Prices  are  almost  everywhere  lower  in  summer. 
Most  hotels  receive  guests  en  pension  if  a  stay  of  several  days  is  made 
(comp   p.  xx). 

In  and  above  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  and  the  adjoining  Rione 
Amedeo  (PI.  B,  C,  D,7,  6),  in  a  lofty  situation  and  with  a  splendid  view: 
♦BEBTOLiNfs  Palace  Hotel  (PI.  p;  C,  6),  in  the  Parco  Grlfeo  (p.  92),  with 
lift  (245  ft.)  and  carriage-road  from  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  a  luxu- 


+  Naples  is  officially  divided  into  twelve  Ssziomi  Mdmicifali  :  San  Fer- 
dinandOt  C/iiaia^  San  Oiweppe,  Montecaivario^  Awocata,  Stella^  San  Carlo  al- 
V Arena,  Vicaria,  San  Lorenzo,  Mercaio,  Fendinoy  and  Forto,  —  The  chief 
centre  of  traffic  is  the  Via  Roma,  formerly  called  the  Toledo  (PI.  E,  4-6; 
p.  44).  The  squares  are  still  generally  called  Larghi  (sing.  Largo),  the 
principal  streets  Strade,  though  the  names  PUuxa  and  Via  have  also  been 
officially  introduced.  The  cross-streets  are  called  VicM  (sing.  Vico\  the  narrow 
lanes  ascending  the  hills,  and  generally  inaccessible  to  carriages,  Calate, 
Seete,  or  BaUte,  or  when  so  precipitous  as  to  require  steps,  Qradoni  or  Rampe. 
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rioTU  establishment  with  winter-garden,  bar,  and  flrst-claas  restaurant,  B., 
L.,  ft  A.  from  6  (Jan.  to  May  from  10),  B.  2,  d^j.  6,  D.  8.  pens.  12-!^  fr.; 
*HdTXL  BBI8TOL  (PI.  a;  D,  ^,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  4,  B.  li/s,  d<j.  4,  D.  6, 
pension  from  12  fr.  (reduced  rates  from  Vay  16th  to  Dec.)^  *Pabkxr'*8 
HoTBL  (PI.  b{  G,6),  B.,  L.,  A  A.  4-10,  B.  li/i,  d^j.  3,  D.  A,  pens.  10-18  fr.; 
a^oining,  'Maophssboh^s  HdrsL  Bbitahnioub  (PI.  q;  G,  6).  B.,  L.,  A  A. 
4-7,  B.  Ivt,  d^j.  3,  D.  6,  pens.  9-12  fr.,  these  two  patronized  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Americans-,  ^Gband  Edbn  Hotbl  (PI.  u;  G,  6),  Parco  Margherita 
1.  with  fine  garden,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  5,  B.  I'/s,  d^j.  4,  D.  d'/i,  pens,  from 
10 fr.;  H5t.  Bbllbvub  (PI.  t :  C,  6),  Gorso  Vitt  Emanuele  142,  B.,  L..  A  A. 
4-6,  B.  11/4,  d^j.  27*,  D.  4i/»,  pens.  8-12  fr. 

Lower  Town.  •—  In  the  Ptcuta  lYinoipe  di  IfapoU.  near  the  sea  and 
the  W.  end  of  the  Villa  Nazionale  (p.  36):  *Gbamd-Hotbl  (PI.  d;  B,  7), 
in  an  open  and  attractiye  situation  close  to  the  sea,  with  a  goc  d  restaurant, 
B.,  L..  A  A.  from  6,  B.  Vfty  d^.i.  3Vfi  I>.  5,  pens,  from  12  fr.  (no  pens, 
rates  between  Feb.  1st  A  April  20th,  see  p.  21;  closed  June- Sept.).  —  In 
the  Via  Caraeeioh  (p.  3$):  ifo.  8,  •Savoy  Hotbl  (PI.  r;  B.  7),  with  garden, 
winter-garden,  and  restaiirant,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  6,  B.  lyf,  a^j-  4,  D.  5,  pens, 
from  12  fr.  —  In  the  BMera  di  CMaia  (PI.  B,  G,  D,  7),  with  a  view  of  the 
Villa  Nazionale  and  the  sea  :  No.  276,  *H6t.  Gbahdb  Bbbtaonb  bt  Anolbtbkbb 
(PI.  e:  D,7),  B  ,  L.,  A  A.  from  4,  B.  li/,,  d^j.  3V»,  D.  6,  pens.  10-14  fr.; 
No.  127,  Hotbl  Bivibba  (PI.  f ;  C,  7),  B.,  L.,  A  A.  3-4,  B.  1V«,  d<j.  3i/», 
D.  6  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  9-12  (in  summer  8-10)  fr.,  well  spoken  of.  — 
In  the  Rione  Santa  Luda  (p.  38) :  ^Gband-Boibl  Samta  Lucia  (PI.  m ;  F,  7),  B., 
L.,  A  A.  from  5,  B.  i^t,  dej.  4,  D.  6V2,  pens,  from  iV/t  (in  summer  10)  fr. ; 
Eldobado  Modlbn  Hotbl,  opposite  the  Fonte  di  Santa  Lucia  (PI.  E,  F,  7), 
B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  3,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  21/2,  D.  4,  pens,  from  8  fr.,  well  spoken 
of.  —  In  the  Via  Farienope^  facing  the  sea,  with  the  Strada  Chiateanone 
behind:  *Gbamd-Hotbl  Viotobla  (PI.  v;  E,  "0,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  5,  B.  IV^, 
d<y.  3V«,  D.  5,  pens,  from  12  fr.;  •Hotbl  M4tbopolb  bt  Villb  (PI.  h ;  B,  7), 
B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  4,  B.  I1/4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens,  from  9  fr.;  ^Hotel  Habsleb 
(PI.  k;  E,  7).  with  garden,  patronised  by  Germans,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  4, 
B.  1V»,  dej.  3,  D.  4V»  (March  A  April  6),  pens,  from  10  fr.;  *HOtbl  Botal 
DBS  Etbangbbs  (PI.  i;  E,  7),  with  winter-garden,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  5,  B.  IVx, 
ddj.  4,  D.  6,  pens,  from  12,  in  winter  from  15  fr.;  *Obabd  Hotbl  du  VfisovB 
(PI.  g;  B,  7),  with  good  restaurant,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  frcm  6,  B.  I'/j,  d^j.  3Vt, 
D.  6,  ^ens.  from  12  fr.;  •Hdr.  Coktinbhtal  (PI.  c,  E7;  German),  B.,  L., 
A  A.  31/2-7,  B.  11/21  ddj.  3,  D.  41/2,  pens.  10-14  fr.  —  In  the  Piazxa  del  Jfuni^ 
dpio:  "HOTML  de  Londbbs  (PI.  1^  F,  6),  B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  6,  B.  I'/a,  d^j. 
3Vs,  D.  5,  pens.  10-14  fr.;  c'ose  to  it,  in  the  Sirada  Medina.  Hot.  db 
GbnBvb  (PI.  8;  F,  5),  with  lift  and  electric  light,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  4,  B.  l*/*, 
d^j.  3,  D.  41/2,  pens.  9  fr.,  well  spoken  uf. 

The  following  second-class  hotels,  near  the  centre  of  traffic,  are  chiefly 
visited  by  commercial  men.  In  the  Gity :  HdxBL  db  Naplbs,  Corso  Umberto 
Primo.  with  lift  and  electric  light,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  4,  B.  li/*,  d^j.  3,  D.  41/2  fr. 
(both  mcl.  wine)i  Vermouth  di  Tobino.  Via  Agostino  Depretis  189,  with 
lift  and  electric  light,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  2V2,  d^j.  3,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine), 
pens.  9  fr.:  La  Patbia,  Strada  Guglielmo  San  Felice  47  (PI.  F,5),  with  lift 
and  electric  light,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  3'/«,  B.  1,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  37«  (both  incl. 
wine),  pens.  91/2  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Hot.  de  Bdssib  (PI.  n ;  F,  7),  Strada 
Santa  Lucia  82,  B.,  L,  £  A.  3,  B.  1,  d^j.  2Vf.  D.  31/2  (both  incl.  wine),  pens. 
8  fr.  —  Near  the  railway-station:  Hotel  Gavoub,  with  lift  and  electric 
light,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  2V2,  B.  1,  ddj.  3,  D.  3V2  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  8  fr. 

Travellers  who  desire  greater  quiet  than  Naples  affords  may  select  a  hotel 
at  Torrt  del  Greco  (p.  121),  on  the  Ventviu*  Railway  (p.  ISO),  or  at  CastelUrni- 
mare  (p.  168). 

Pensiona.  The  following  may  all  be  recommended  for  a  stay  of  from 
3  or  4  days  upwards.  Some  of  tLem  may  better  be  described  as  private 
hotels s  and  nianv  let  rooms  without  board,  at  least  in  the  off-season  (com p. 
p.  xxi).  A  careful  bargain  as  to  price,  lenglh  of  stay,  and  extra  charges 
(such  as  light  A  heat)  should  be  made  beforehand.  Even  the  high-lying 
houses  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  city  (comp.  p.  xxix)  are  easily  reached 
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by  the  tramways.  —  Via  Fartenope:  "So.  8,  Pbms.  Fkan^aisb  MArBiox, 
6-9  fr.i  No.  6.  H6t.-Pkkb.  MOlleb.  R.,  L.,  A  A.  3«/r6,  B.  l»/4,  ddj.  2V2, 
^'  8V21  pens,  irom  7  fr.  \  near  it,  Quarta  Travorsa  Partenope  14  (Ist  floorj, 
ViEHKA  Pbmsiom,  pens.  &-9  (room  alone  3-6)  fr.  ~  Btrada  Chiatamone:  Ko.  d, 
Pbkb.  di  Maio-Mateb,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  pens.  7-8  fr.  —  J*areo  Margherita 
(PI.  D,  6):  Hdr.-PBNS.  fiouBBOM  bt  Quisisana,  patronized  by  Oermana,  B., 
L.,  &  A.  frum  2V«>  B.  I'/i,  d^j.  2V«,  D-  3V«,  pens.  6-9  fr. ;  No.  175,  Pens. 
DO  Midi.  6-9  fr.-,  No.  171,  Pens.  Poli,  6-8  fr.:  No.  33,  Pens.  Gaboiilo 
(English),  6-7  fr.;  No.  28,  2nd  floor,  Pens.  i>u  Sud-Tebzi,  near  the  Cable 
Tr.mway,  pens.  6-7  fr.  —  Piatta  Amedeo:  Pens.  Pinto- Stohet,  6-8  fr.  — 
Via  Caracctoh  (PI.  B,  C,  D,  7),  near  the  Orand-Hotel:  Xo.  11.  Pens.  Suisse, 
pens.  7-10  (in  summer  6-8)  fr.,  L.  30  c,  and  Pens.  Cobsanx  (4th  floor;  lift), 
pens.  ind.  wine  6V2-7Ys  fr^  ftlso  rcoms  without  board;  No.  17,  1st  floor, 
Pens.  Pboti,  T^/j  fr.;  No.  20,  1st  floor.  Pens.  Tebsbngui,  6-8  fr.  —  Viale 
Priticipe*$a  Elena  (PI.  B,  7):  Ko.  6,  1st  floor,  Pens.  Petti,  B-6  fr.,  also 
rooms  without  board.  —  Btrada  Nuova  di  Potilipo  (p.  95):  HOt.-Pbns.  Donn^ 
Anna,  Palaazo  di  Donn'Anna,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5,  B.  1'/*,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  4V»j 
pens.  10-12,  omn.  1  fr.  —  Vomero:  Pens.  Mabghebita,  Via  Enrico  Alvino  9 
(PI.  C,  6),  pons.  7-8  fr. 

Furnished  Lodginga.  For  a  stay  of  some  duration  (10  days  and  up- 
wards) the  traveller  may  prefer  the  independence  of  a  furnished  room, 
such  as  he  may  obtain  either  in  one  of  the  above-mentioned  pensions  or 
at  one  of  the  under -noted  houses.  Charges  vary  with  the  season,  cul- 
minating on  unusual  occasions,  such  as  an  eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius, 
which  invariably  attracts  crowds  of  visitors.  The  rooms  are  generally 
large  and  fitted  up  for  two  persons:  with  one  bed  lV«-^f  with  two  beds 
2»M  fr-  P«'  day :  Frau  WulU^  Mer^ellina  208.  2nd  floor  (PI.  B,  7),  R.  2- 
6  fr. ;  Fr&iOein  BrCiffner^  Rampe  Brancaccio  44,  Srd  floor  (PL  D,  6 ;  carriages 
cannot  get  nearer  than  the  Piazza  Mondragone).  R.  from  2  or  3  fr.;  Frau 
Volkmann^  Gurso  Alessandro  Scarlatti  60  ^1.  C,  0:  number  of  rooms  limit- 
ed), R.  lVs-2  fr.,  etc.  The  number  of  days  for  wnich  the  room  is  engaged 
should  be  expressly  stated,  otherwise  the  visitor  may  be  required  to  leave 
unexpectedly,  and  a  distinct  bargain  should  be  made  as  to  charges  for 
light  and  attendanee.  Breakfast  Is  ustUtlly  taken  in  the  house,  but  some- 
times at  a  ch(4.  The  porter  expects  a  tip  of  26-50  c.  fVom  inmates  return- 
ing after  midnight. 

Oafia  (comp.  p.  xxiv),  the  most  frequented  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Via  Roma : 
*Cafi-R9iiawrant  Gambrinut.  Piazza  San  Ferdinando,  d€j.  (11-1  o'clock)  2, 
D.  (6-9  o'clock)  4  fr.;  *Caf4  Calzonay  Galleria  Umberto  Primo,  d^j.  2V», 
D.  4  fr.  (both  ind.  wine).  These  two  have  also  Munich  beer  on  draught, 
85-66  c. ;  music  in  the  evening.  Fortunio^  Galleria  Umberto  Primo  \  Oran 
Caff^  d" Italia,  Via  Roma  816;  De  Angeliiy  Via  Roma  69;  Diodato,  Piazza 
Dante  68.  —  In  the  Villa  Nazionale:  Caffi  di  Ifapoli^  near  the  Aquarium, 
music  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  (p.  37).  —  Cofi'ee  in  the  Oriental 
fashion  at  the  Cciffh  Tureo^  Piazza  del  Plebiscito  1  (also  restaurant,  d^j. 
IV4,  D.  2V»  tr.y  including  wine).  —  Bara  (p.  xxiii).  Bar  GcOHano,  Bar  For- 
tunioy  Bar  Pizzicato^  Via  Roma  249,  285,  &  117. 

Restaurants  (Trattorie;  comp.  p.  xxii;  see  also  under  Gaf^s).  First- 
class  restaurants  at  the  hotels,  comp.  p.  21.  —  In  the  Italian  style:  Oiardini 
di  Torino^  Via  Roma  292,  much  frequented;  RiitoranU  MUaneu,  Galleria 
Umberto  Primo,  N.  Italian  cuisine,  beer  of  the  Heridionale  Brewery 
(see  p.  24),  good  vino  di  Chlanti;  Engluh  Bar,  Largo  della  Vittoria  287; 
Oc^fi  Galilei,  Strada  Pillero  8;  Regina  d' Italia^  Via  Roma  319,  first  floor 
(entrance  in  the  Vico  San  Sepolcro);  Starita,  at  the  Castel  deirOvo  (in 
summer  only) ;  Ai  Giardini  ReaU,  Strada  San  Carlo  17 ;  Medina,  Piazza  della 
Borsa  16;  Luigi  Treviean,  Via  San  Glacomo  48  (N.  Italian  cuisine;  *vino 
ealdo'  26  c);  Bcotto  Jonno,  in  the  Galleria  Principe  di  Napoli  (p.  46)< 
d^j.  lV«-2,  D.  2V5p3  fr.,  incl.  wine;  Nie.  Eepoeito,  Salita  del  Museo  62,  both 
convenient  for  visitors  to  the  Museum ;  Ristorante  Santarella,  Via  Luigia 
Sanfelice,  near  the  Funlcolare  di  Chiaia,  with  fine  view;  Bauo,  comer  of 
the  Via  Bernini  and  Via  Cimarosa  (also  rooms),  these  two  on  the  Vomero 
(PI.  0,  D,  5)  and  convenient  for  yisitors  to  San  Martino.Q 
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The  TnttmiB  H  Ou^sgaA*  to  the  W.  of  the  city,  are  Tery  popular 
im  anmmer  and  eonunasd  •uperb  views,  especially  by  moonli^t.  Most 
of  them  are  good ,  but  their  charges  are  apt  to  be  bigh,  so  that  it  is 
prudent  to  consult  the  price-list  before  ordering,  or  to  make  a  bai^ain 
is  adTance.  By  Posilipo,  close  to  the  sea:  FigKo  di  FUiro,  La  Sirena^ 
close  to  the  ruins  of  the  Palasxo  di  Donn'Anna  (p.  95),  l^x  X-  Irom  the 
W.  end  of  the  town.  On  the  hill :  Ri$toranit  detta  Boicnda  (p.  98)«  V«  '^' 
from  the  tramway-terminus  \  Promeui  Spo$i,  near  the  Posilipo  Lift  (p.  93) ; 
Mira  NapoU^  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  San  Mrrtino,  all  three  with 
fine  Tiew.  Kear  the  tramway-station  of  Villa  Cappella  (p.  96)  are  sereral 
sntaller  and  somewhat  cheaper  houses,  all  beautifully  situated  on  Posilipo. 

Beer.  PiUntr  UrqueU^  Strada  Santa  Brigida  86  (Bohemian  and  Manich 
yittT\  good ;  Bavaria  (Pscborrbrau),  Galleiia  Umberto  Primo,  opposite  the 
Teatro  San  Carlo,  these  two  also  restaurants ;  Ca/is-BetlauroHU  Gtukbrinm 
and  Calxona  (p.  29).  Good  beer  (resembling  that  of  Munich  and  Pilsen)  is 
brewed  by  the  Meridionale  Brewery  at  Capodimonte,  and  is  sold  in  bottles 
by  all  dealers  and  grocers  and  on  draught  at  the  brewery  and  in  the  Ris- 
torante  Milanese. 

Wine.  The  wine  of  the  environs  is  generally  excellent,  such  as  Salerno, 
Oragnano ,  Ischia,  Vino  di  Procida ,  del  Monte  di  Procida ,  and  di  Posilipo 
(90-BO  c.  per  litre).  Marsala,  Falemo,  Capri,  and  Lacrimse  Christi  are  sold  by 
the  bottle.  Good  Neapolitan  wines  may  be  obtained  at  numerous  small 
wine-stores,  such  as  the  Osteria  Vineeiuo  Bi/ulco.  Vicolo  Conte  di  Mola  38 
(PI.  E,  6),  and  Al  Progreuo^  Strada  Kardones  108.  —  Wine-stores:  Bemer^ 
Strada  Guglielmo  San  Felice  U;  DieU^  Strada  Hediaa  22^  OUu.  Seala, 
Via  Paolo  Emilio  Imbriani  iQ  (good  Vesuvio);  Cc{/Iueh  (see  below);  Bouff^ 
Strada  di  Chiaia  116;  BcmUo,  Via  Ruma  270;  Patquale  Scaia^  Strada  di 
Chiaia  186. 

Oonfectionera  (Ccn/etUeri),  Van  Bol  d:  Feste^  Piazza  San  Ferdinando  53; 
LfUffi  Cajliseh,  Via  Roma  253  and  Strada  di  Chiaia  143.  —  BotdangeHe 
Franfoite^  Piassa  San  Ferdinando  1 ;  German  Bater^  Strada  Carlo  Poerio  a 
Chiaia  39.  —  EnglUh  Tea  Rooms.  Galleria  Vittoria  (p.  88),  open  3^  p.m. 
only  (closed  in  summer);  Via  Domenico  Morelli  8  (PI.  E,  7),  open  9-7. 

Preserves,  etc.  Bagw'no^  Piazza  San  Ferdinando  54;  BorU.  Via  Boma 
240;  OatH  d:  Co.^  Ravel  d:  Co.y  VdlmU^  Via  Roma  244,  263,  and  115  (these 
three  also  lancfaeon-rnoms).  —  Englith  Grocery  Stores  (Smith  d:  Co.)^  Piazza 
dei  Martiri  57;  Codrinffton  d:  Co.,  Strada  di  Chiaia  94. 

Cigars  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  The  government-shops  (Spaeeio  normale)  are  at 
the  Via  Roma  206  (to  the  right  of  the  Galleria  Umberto  Primo),  Via  San 
Carlo  18,  and  Via  Calabritto  lA.  Imported  Manilla  and  Havanna  cigars 
cost  from  25  c.  upward  r.  Nearly  every  street  contains  one  or  more  shops 
for  the  sale  of  Sale  e  Tabdcchi  (i.e.  'salt  and  tobacco'). 


b.    Oanriages,  Tramwaya,  Boata. 

The  distances  in  Naples  are  so  great,  that  walking  is  rather  at  a  dis- 
count. The  city  and  environs  are  served  by  an  extensive  system  of 
tramways,  so  that  travellers  who  make  themselves  familiar  with  this  and 
the  omnibus-lines  may  dispense  to  a  great  degree  with  cabs. 

Oarriafea.  A  private  two-horse  carriage  for  excursions  costs  20-25  fr. 
per  day,  or  12-15  fr.  for  half-a-day,  besides  a  gratuity  of  2-3  fr.  Car- 
riages may  be  hired  at  the  hotels,  etc.  —  The  ordinary  cabs  are  of  course 
the  cheapest  conveyances.  The  cabmen  of  Naples  are  notorious  for  their 
attempts  at  exUirtion.  In  order  to  avoid  imposition,  the  best  course  is  to 
pay  the  exact  fare,  and  not  a  single  soldo  more.  Those  who  are  disposed 
to  pay  liberally  are  sure  to  be  victimized.  The  Neapolitans  strike  a  bargain 
before  entering  the  vehicle,  and  sometimes  pay  even  less  than  the  tariflf 
charge.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed  that  80c.  is  really  a  very  small 
fare  for  some  of  the  longer  ^courses*  i$.ff.  from  the  Grand-Hdtel  to  the 
If  useo  Nasionale).  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  the  driver  should 
'^  asked  to  repeat  the  given  direction  before  starting  Cav€t4  capito  tf«v« 
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dc9€i€  amdar§V).  In  case  of  altercations,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
nearest  policeman  (p.  31),  to  the  Society  Pro  Kapoli  (p.  21),  or  at  the  office  of 
the  Gorso  Pabblico  in  the  Municipio  (PI.  E,F,  6  j  to  the  left  in  the  courtyard). 
The  traveller  should  not  forget  to  take. one  of  the  tickets  bearing  the 
drirer^s  number  from  the  pocket  behind  the  box  of  the  vehicle.  —  A  number 
of  TaxafMUr  Cab*  were  placed  on  the  streets  in  1907. 

Oab  Fares.  —  a.  Within  thb  Citt  propbb  :  — 
Open  ont-hm-u  earriage  ('carrozzella',  for  two  persons,      ®y  **y     /27^^*fA* 
or  three  at  most):  ^    JS?i*  * 

Short  drive —   80  c.     1  fr.  30  c. 

Longer  drive,  e.g,  from  the  rail,  station  (PI.  H,  3) 
or  the  Immacolatella  Kuova  (PI.  Q,  H,  5)  to  the 
Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Via  Tasso  (PI.  G,  6),  to  La  Torretta  (PI.  B,  7),  / 

or  to  the  Tondo  di  Gapodimonte  (PI.  E,  1)  .     .    .    1  fr.  10  c.     1  fr.  40  c. 
By  time  (generally  disadvantageous),  first  hour     .     1  fr.  60  c.     2  fr.  20  c. 

Each  additional  hour 1  fr.  20  c.     1  fr.  60  c. 

Closed  one-hor$e  carriage  (*coup^'),  per  drive    .    .    .    1  fr.  10  c.     1  fr.  60  c. 

Longer  drive  (see  above) 1  fr.  10  c.     1  fr.  90  c. 

By  time :  first  hour 2  fr.  10  c.    3  fr.  60  c. 

Each  additional  hour 1  fr.  60  c.    3  fr.  10  c. 

With  two  horses  Ccarrozza'),  per  drive 1  fr.  60  c.     3  fr.  30  c. 

Longer  drive  (see  above) 1  fr.  80  c.    3  fr.  60  c. 

First  hour 2  fr.  30  c.     3  fr.  30  c. 

Each  additional  hour 1  fr.  80  c.     2  fr.  30  c. 

Each  box  from  the  station  to  the  town  20  c. ,  smaller  articles  10  c. 
For  a  drive  in  the  oorso  in  the  Via  Caracdolo  (p.  36),  a  carriage  with 
one  horse  costs  3  fr.  10  c,  with  two  horses  6  fr.  it)  c.  the  first  hr.,  2  fr. 
10  or  i  fr.  10  c.   each  additional  hour.     For  drives  in  the  Parco  Orifeo 
(PI.  G,  6)  the  fares  are  also  higher. 

b)    Outbids  thb  Gitt:  —  One-horse    Two-horse 

atrada  Nvova  di  PosiUpo  to  the  Villa  Cappella, 

Fuorigrotta 1  fr.  30  c.      2  fr.  50  c. 

Bagnoli  and  Logo  d'Agnano 2  fr.  60  c.      4  fr.  10  c. 

Pozzuoli 3  fr.  10  c.     4  fr.  86  c. 

Arenella^   Antignano^   Vomero^   San  Martinot  Vil- 
laggio  di  Capodimonte ,    Campo  di  Marte ,    or 

Campo  Santo  Nuovo 2  fr.  10  c.     3  fr.  35  c. 

Portici 2  fr.  35  c.     3  fr.  60  c. 

Resina ' 2  fr.  60  c.     4  fr.  10  c. 

Torre  del  Greco 3  fr.  60  c.     5  fr.  10  c. 

Gabs  may  also  be  hired  by  time  for  visits  to  these  places*,  one-horse 
carr.  2  fr.  60,  two-horse  3  fr.  60  c.  per  hr.  For  longer  excursions  an  agree- 
ment should  be  made  beforehand  (i/j  day  ca.  5-6  fr.,  whole  day  9-10  fr.).  On 
Sundays  and  holidays  the  fares  are  somewhat  higher. 

Electric  Tramways  (till  11  or  12  p.m.).  —  Fare  15-36  c,  according  to 
the  distance.  The  second-class  seats,  which  are  cheaper  by  Oc,  should  be 
avoided.  The  cars  stop  regularly  at  the  chief  stations  CSexionC)^  and  also, 
when  required,  at  the  points  indicated  by  sign-boards  with  the  inscription 
''Fermata*.    [An  electric  subway  is  projected.] 

1  (lamps  red).  From  Spibito  Santo  (PI.  E,  4*,  Piazza  Sette  Seitethbre) 
past  the  Post  Office  (PI.  F,  6)  vi&  the  Piazza  del  Municipio  (PI.  F,  6),  Piazza 
San  Fbrdinando  (PI.  E,  6 ;  p.  40),  Piazza  del  Plebiscito,  and  Strada  Santa 
Lucia  (PI.  E,  F,  7),  Strada  Ghiatamone.  Largo  delta  VUtoria  (PI.  D,  7), 
Riviera  di  Ghiaia,  past  La  Tobbktta  (see  p.  26,  No.  22).  through  the 
Mergellina,  and  by  the  Stbada  Nuova  di  Posilipo  past  the  Palazzo  di 
Donn*Anna  to  Posilipo^  the  terminus  at  the  Villa  (p.  96). 

2  (lamps  red).  From  Spirito  Santo  (PI.  E,  4)  as  in  No.  1  to  Posilipo^ 
thence  to  the  Gapo  di  Posilipo. 

3  (lamps  white).  From  the  Piazza  Gablo  Tkrzo  (PI.  H,  1,  2)  via  t>- 
Gorso  Garibaldi,  the  Central  Station  (PI.  H,  3),  Corf  o  Umberto  Prime,  F' 
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Nicola  Amare  (PI'  Q*  4),  and  by  the  Via  Agostino  Depretis  to  the  Piatta  del 
MumcipiOy  and  as  in  "So.  1  to  the  Mergellina  (p.  94),  thence  to  Villa  Barbaia. 

4  (lamps  blue),  from  the  Museum  (PI.  E,  F,  3;  p.  60)  via  the  Piazza 
Cavour,  Strada  San  Giovanni  a  Garbonara,  past  the  Central  Station  (PI.  H,  8), 
the  Castel  del  Carmine,  and  along  tlie  Larbour  (Marina),  to  the  Fituza  del 
MunieipiOy  thence  as  in  No.  1  to  La  Tobrktta  (PL  B,  7^  comp.  Nos.  6  A  22). 

5  (lamps  blue  and  white).  From  the  Ckntkal  Station  (PI.  H,  3)  as  in 
"So.  3  to  the  Piazza  del  Uunicipio  and  as  in  No.  1  to  the  Strada  Chiata- 
mone;  thence  by  the  Piazga  dei  Martiri  (PI.  D,  E,  7)  and  Via  dei  Mille  to 
the  BiONB  Ambdbo  (PI.  B,  6,  7;  Arco  Mirelli). 

6  (lamps  white).  From  the  Piazza  Dante  (PI.  E,  F,  4)  past  the  Muteum 
(PI.  E,  F,  3)  by  the  Via  Salvator  Rcaa  (PI.  E,  3),  Piaxta  Salvator  Ro$a  (ri.  D, 
B,  4)  and  CoBso  Vittokio  Emandelb  (p.  89)  to  the  Piazza  di  Piedigrotta 
(PI.  B,  7),  thence  to  La  Tobbetta  (PI.  B,  7;  comp.  Nos.  1,  4,  and  *^2). 

7  (lamps  white).  From  the  Piazza  Dante  (PL  £,  F,  4)  past  the  Museum 
(PI.  E,  F,  3)  by  the  Via  Salvator  Rosa,  Strada  deirinfrascata  (PI.  D,  4), 
Antiqnano  (PI.  B,  C,  4),  and  Corso  Alessandro  Scarlatti  (Vomeroj  PI.  C,  5), 
past  the  upper  station  of  the  Funicolare  di  Monte  Santo  (PI.  D,  6)  to  the 
entrance  to  San  Martino  (PI.  C,  5). 

8  (lamps  white).  From  the  Piazza  Dante  as  in  No.  7  to  the  Strada 
deirinfrascata,  aud  thence  to  the  Strada  Goni  alone  (Arenella). 

9  (lamps  red  and  blue).  From  the  Piazza  San  Fkbdinando  (PI.  E,  C ; 
p.  40),  by  the  Piazza  del  Munieipio  (PI.  F,6),  Via  Agostino  Depretis,  Corso  Um- 
berto  Primo.  Piazza  Nicola  Amore  past  the  Catubdbal  (PI.  G,  3),  by  the  Strada 
Foria.  Strada  delle  Vergini  (PI.  F,  3)  to  the  Stbada  Fontanelle  (PI.  E,  2). 

1()  (lamps  red  and  blue).  From  the  Piazza  San  Febdinando  (Fl.  E,  6) 
along  the  harbour  and  the  Strada  del  Duomo  to  the  Strada  dbllb  Vbbqini. 

11  (lamps  yellow).  From  Spibito  Santo  (PI.  E,  4;  Piazza  Sette  Settembre) 
past  the  Post  Office  (PI.  F,  6),  and  by  the  Strada  Guglielmo  Sanfelice,  Corso 
IJmberto  Primo,  and  Central  Station  (PL  H,  3),  to  the  Rione  del  Vasto 
(PL  H,  3). 

12  (lamps  yellow).  From  the  Museum  (PI.  E,  F,  8)  by  the  Piazza  Cavour 
and  Strada  Foria  and  past  the  Tiro  Provinciale  (PI.  H,  1)  to  Ottogalli. 

14  (lamps  red;  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  only).  From  Spibito  Santo  (PI.  E,  4} 
Piazza  Sette  Setlembre)  as  in  No.  1  to  the  Palazzo  di  Do^'N^  Anna.    ** 

16  (lamps  white).  From  the  Piazza  San  Fkbdinando  (PL  E,  G;  p.  40) 
to  the  Campo  Santo  (Poggio  Reale,  p.  64). 

21  (lamps  v\hite).  From  Pokta  Capuana  (PL  H,  3*,  p.  63)  to  the  Campo 
Santo  (Poggio  Reale,  p.  64),  and  on  to  Pdrgatobio. 

22  (lamps  white).  From  La  Tobbetta  (PI.  B,  .7;  p.  93),  a  station  of 
tramway-line  No.  1,  through  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo  and  via  Fuorigrotta 
and  Agnano  to  Baonoli  (p.  102)  and  Pozzcoli  (p.  102). 

23  (lamps  whiter  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  only).  From  La  Tobbktta  as 
above  to  Baonoli. 

24  O&mps  green  and  white).  From  the  Museum  (PI.  E,  F,  3)  as  in 
No.  4  to  the  Castel  del  Carmine  (PL  H,  4;  p.  43),  tbence  as  in  No.  26  to  PoE- 
Tioi  (p.  119;  ftaticn  at  tbe  entrance  to  the  excavations  of  Herculanenm). 

25  (lamps  green).  From  the  Stbada  Municipio  (PL  F,  6)  by  the  Piazza 
del  SJunicipio  and  alOT>g  the  Larbour  (Mari-  a)  to  the  Castel  del  Carmine 
(PL  H,  4;  p.  43).  Thence  via  the  Granili  (p.  119;  octroi  limit),  San 
Giovanni  a  Teduccio  (p.  119;  branch-line  to  Farra,  No.  28),  Croce  del  Lagno 
(comp.  No.  26),  an^d  Largo  Riccia  (to  B.llavista  and  Pugliano,  see  No.  27) 
to  PoRTici  end  viS  Besina  and  La  Fav*  rita  to  Torre  del  Cbeco  (p.  121). 

26  (lamps  green  and  white).  From  the  Stbapa  J'unicipio  as  above  to 
Croce  del  Lagno,  and  thence  to  San  Giobgio  a  Cremano. 

27  (lamps  red  and  green).  From  the  Strada  Municipio  as  in  No.  25 
to  Largo  Riccia,  and  I  hence  to  Bellavista  and  Santa  Maria  a  Pugliano, 
where  Cook's  line  to  Mt.  Vesuvius  begins  (comp.  p.  123). 

28  O^'i^ps  white).  From  the  Strada  Municipio  as  in  No.  25  to  San 
Giovanni  a  Teduccio,  and  thence  to  Barra  (p.  119). 

A.  From  Stbada  Santa  Tebksa  degli  Scalzi  (PL  B,  3),  above  the 
Ifvseum^  to  Capodimontk  (PL  E,  F,  1),  and  thence  via  San  Eocco  to  Marano^ 
Waricca^  and  CHugUanOy  or  to  Miano. 
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B.  From  PomTA  Cafvava  (station  ontside  the  gate,  PI.  H,  8)  to  the 
Tixo  Pboyinoialb  (PI.  H,  1)  and  rift  CapoeHehtno^  San  PUtro  a  Pat(emo^ 
Ca$oHa  (p.  218),  Afroffola^  and  Oardtto  to  CcHvano. 

G.  From  Pokta  Gapuana  (as  in  Line  B)  to  CapodMdno  and  yia  Steondt- 
gUano  and  MtlUo  (branch  to  GiuffUemo)  to  Aver*a  (p.  218). 

Cftble  Tnunwaya  (Fvmieolari)  to  the  top  of  the  Vomero  (PL  C,  65 
20  or  16  e.,  down  15  or  10  c.)*  every  '/«  !»'•  during  the  day  from  the  Paroo 
Makohbkita  (Pl.  C,  D.  6),  with  station  beside  the  Hdtel  Bristol  in  the  Corio 
VHt.  EmanueU  (PI.  D,  7),  and  from  Montb  Saitto  (PI.  E,  4;  near  the  station 
of  the  Poxzuoll,  Baia,  and  Cnma  Railway),  also  with  a  station  in  the  Gorso 
Vlttorio  Emannele.  —  Lift  to  the  top  of  Posiltpo,  from  the  middle  <'f  the 
Okotta  Ndova  to  the  Strada  PatrUi  (p.  98)  \  up  10,  down  10  c. 

OmnibuMa.  The  chief  starting-point  is  the  Piazza  Sah  Fbsdinando 
(Fl.  E,  6}  p.  40),  where  among  others  start  the  omnibuses  (every  6  min.) 
aseending  the  Via  Roma  to  the  Mdbbdm  (PI.  E,  F,  8;  10  c),  and  plying  thence 
(every  >/«  ^'O  ^o  CapodHnonte  (PI.  B,  1);  and  those  running  to  the  station  of 
the  Ferrovia  Gnmana  In  the  Corgo  Vitt.  Emanuele  (20  c.)  and  to  the  Piacza 
dc'Tribunali  (10  c).  <Hhers  run  from  the  Largo  dclla  Vittoria  (PI.  D.  7) 
to  theMu«ieum  and  the  Porta  San  Oennaro  (tO  c.)  and  from  the  Central  Station 
to  the  Stazione  Gumana  di  Monte  Santo  (PI.  E,  4;  10  c).  —  The  omnibuses 
plying  in  the  environs  are  dirty  and  not  recommended  to  strangers. 

Boats.  Row  in  the  harbour  ca.  IVs  fr-  for  the  first,  1  fr.  for  each  ad- 
ditional  hour.  A  previous  agreement  should  be  made.  Boats  to  the  mail 
steamertf,  see  p.  21;  to  the  Ischla,  Sorrento,  and  Capri  steamers  90  c.  — 
A  large  steamer,  starting  at  the  new  wooden  bridge  in  the  Via  Garac- 
ciolo,  makes  Gibculab  Tours  in  the  Oulf  of  Naples  on  Sun.  evenings  in 
summer  (weather  permitting).  Fares  from  6.30  till  8,  1  fr.;  from  9.80 
till  midnight,  2  f^.  —  Sahimo  Boats  to  Poxsuoli,  Baia,  Torre  Annnnzinta, 
ete.,  for  about  the  same  charges  as  carriages  to  th^se  points  (p.  Qb). 

Oyeles  for  hire  at  CasatCs,  Biviera  di  Chiaia  252.  —  Hotor  Oars  (AiUo- 
mchiUt)  In  the  Oarage*  RtvniH^  Via  Vittoria,  in  the  Oarage  Central  at  the 
Oranili  (p.  119),  in  the  Garage  Central  at  the  Aquarium  (PI.  D,  7),  and  in 
the  Oarage  CUmente  CiHo^  Via  Partenope  8. 

Oommiasionnaires  (C&mmUeionarii)  wear  a  light-brown  uniform  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  brcwn  with  green  facings.  Head-office,  Strada  Santa 
Brigidal5,  opposite  the  Galleria  Umberto  Primo;  numerous  branch-offices, 
inscribed  *The  Express*.    Message  15  c. 

e.  Bankers,  Honey  Ohsngers,  Consuls,  Steamship  Oflloes,  Fhysicians* 
Hospitals,  Baths,  Fost  and  Telegraph  Office,  English  Ohuvehss,  etc. 

Bankors.  W.  J,  Turner  tt  (7o.,  Santa  Lucia  161  (register  of  English  and 
American  visitors);  Holme  A  Co.y  Strada  Ouglielmo  Sanffliee  24;  Thoe. 
Cook  A  Son  (p.  84),  Galleria  Vittoria;  Banea  Commereiale  JtaUona,  Via 
Roma  180;  Credito  ItaUano^  Strada  Municipio  18;  Aselmeger  A  Co.^  Piazza 
della  Borsa  88.  —  Bills  of  exchange  and  foreign  cheques  must  be  stamped 
before  ca^ihing.  under  a  penalty  of  60  fr.  60  c,  with  a  ^boUo  ttraordinario^ 
(10  e.)  at  the  u/flgio  del  Bollo  Straordinario  in  the  Intendensa  di  Finanza, 
Via  Roma  169. 

Honey  Ohangers  (sometimes  women)  are  stationed  at  several  of  the 
most  frequented  parts  of  the  streets.  Small  amounts  of  1-2  fr.  may  be 
exchanged  here  gratuitously  for  copper.  In  changing  money,  the  traveller 
should  beware  of  false  or  obsolete  coins  and  banknotes  (see  p.  x).  The 
change  should  of  course  be  counted.  In  order  to  avoid  imposition  and 
many  a  trial  of  patience ,  the  traveller  should  always  be  well  provided 
with  copper  coins. 

Consols.  British.  E,  NevilU-Rolfe^  Palazzo  Bagnoli.  Monte  di  Dio  4  (office- 
hours  8-2);  Vice-Congul,  George  Turner,  —  United  Statbb.  C.  B.  Crowninshield, 
Piaeca  del  Municipio  4  (Ist  floor);  Vice-Gonsul,  Earner  M.  Bpington. 

Btaamship  Offlees.  (h'Unt- Royal  Line  and  Adria  Co.^  Holme  &  Co.,  Strada 
Ouglielmo  Sanfelice  24;  Navigutione  Oenerale  Jtaliava  (Florio-Rubattino), 
Via  Agostino  Depretis  18;  SoeietA  NapoWnna  di  Naoigaxione  a  Vapore,  Seal'' 
Immacolatella  Vecehia ;  North  German  Lloyd  and  German  Mediterranean  Lev, 
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Line^  Aselmeyer  ft  Co.,  Gorso  Umberio  Primo  6;  ffamburg-AmerUan  Line^ 
B.  Bins,  Via  Vittoria  (Garages  Biuniti) ;  Cunard  lAne^  Nicola  Ferolla,  Strada 
Guglielmo  SanfeUce  59;  WhU»  Star  Line,  GaUeria Vittoria  (PI.  E,  7);  Oerman 
Ea»t  African  Line^  Kellner  &  Lampe,  Piazza  dell  a  Borsa  8;  Meuageriet 
MarHime4^  Gondrand  Fratelli,  Goreo  Umberto  Primo  128. 

Lloyd's  Agents.    Molme  d:  Co.,  Strada  Guglielmo  Sanfelice  24. 

Tourist  Agents,  see  p.  84. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Oairdner^  Pal.  Praia,  Via  Amedeo  128;  Dr.  Bugh 
Oibhony  Bione  Amedeo  91:  Dr.  Hor^/all^  Oorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  186; 
Dr.  Malbranc,  Via  Amedeo  46  (speaks  English) ;  Dr.  Oraaer^  physician  of 
the  German  hospital  (speaks  English;  see  below),  Via  Amedeo  83 j  Dr, 
Sehneert  Viale  Principessa  Elena  5;  Dr.  von  SchrSUy  professor  at  the  uni- 
versity, Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  440;  Dr.  Scotti  (speaks  English),  see  below. 
—  Dentists:  Dr.  W.  E.  Atkinton,  Strada  Medina  61;  Dr.  Kusel^  Piazza 
Amedeo  179;  Dr.  Ehrlieky  Via  Vittoria  3;  Dr.  Ouerrini^  Biviera  di  Chiaia  257. 

OhsBusts.  Anglo-American  Phamnaqf  (J.  Durst)  ^  Via  Filangieri  51; 
Kernot  ( English  Pharmaeif),  Strada  San  Carlo  2 :  Parmcuia  del  Leone^  Via  Boma 
903;  Bartenstein  (homoeopathic),  Via  Boma  388;  Farmacia  Internationale, 
Via  Calabritto  4;  Farmacia  Scarpittiy  Via  Boma  325.  —  Suboical  amd  Hy- 
gienic Articles,  Minbbal  Water,  etc.,  B.  JPietersen,  Via  Boma  418. 

Hospitals.  In  the  event  of  serious  illness  travellers  are  strongly  re- 
commended to  procure  admission  to  the  Oepedale  InUmationale,  Via  Tasso 
(PI.  C,  6;  p.  93),  in  a  most  healthy  situation,  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  open  to  strangers  of  all  nationsJities,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Dr.  Scotti  (Ist  cl.  15,  2nd  cI.  6-10  fr.  per  day).  —  Another 
;ood  and  less  expensive  hospital  is  that  of  the  German  community  of 
Naples  (Oepedale  Tedetco  or  Deutschet  Krankenhaus;  PI.  DE,  C  7) ,  Bione 
Amedeo  (1st  cl.  10,  2nd  cl.  6  fr.  per  day;  superintendent,  Dr.  0.  Grseaer, 
see  above). 

Baths.  Warm  Baths  :  at  the  chief  Botels ;  Bagni  San  Marcos  behind 
the  Hotel  de  Londres;  Baine  du  Chiatamone,  Via  Partenope  (PI.  E,  7 ;  lV»fr.)i 
also  B'ussian  and  Turkish  baths ;  others  at  Vico  Belle  Donne  a  Chiaia  11 
and  at  Via  Bellini  45,  not  far  from  the  Museum.  —  Ska  Batbihg.  Bagno 
Lucia,  to  the  right  of  the  Gastello  deirOvo,  above  the  bridge,  open  until 
winter.  The  establishments  at  the  Chiaia  (Vittoria),  and  at  Ponliipo,  near 
the  Villa  Monplaisir,  immediately  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city,  are 
open  in  summer  only;  at  the  last-named,  large  cabinet  IVa  fr.  with  towels, 
small  cabinet  60  c. ;  fee  5  c. ;  money  and  valuables  should  be  deposited  at 
the  office.  Bathers  should  beware  of  the  gbarp -edged  shells  on  the  pali- 
sades. The  sea-baths  of  Bagnoli  and  Terme  (p.  102)  are  preferable  on  account 
of  the  greater  purity  of  the  water. 

LiEUx  d'Aisancb  (Latrine  Pubbliche;  10  c.)  in  the  Villa  near  the  large 
fountain ;  in  the  Galleria  Vittoria  (PI.  E,  7) ;  by  the  promontory  of  Santa 
Lucia,  opposite  the  restaurant,  to  the  left ;  at  the  harbour,  near  the  Imma- 
colatella  Vecchia;  in  Via  Boma,  to  the  left  of  the  Museum;  at  the  Beclu- 
sorio;  in  the  court  of  the  Municipio  (p.  41);  in  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito, 
to  the  left  of  the  colonnades ;  on  the  stairs  ascending  to  the  Ponte  di  Chiaia. 

Post  and  Telegraph  OfEoe  in  the  Palazzo  Gravina  (PI.  F,  5;  p.  47), 
Strada  Monteoliveto.  Branch  Officee  in  the  Largo  Garofalo,  the  Galleria 
Vittoria,  the  railway-station,  Strada  San  Giacomo  54,  at  the  Immacolatella 
Vecchia  on  the  quay  (PI.  G,  5),  Via  Salvator  Bosa  287,  at  La  Torretta 
(PI.  B,  7),  opposite  the  Museum  (p.  60),  etc.  Letters  should  be  posted  at  the 
branch-offices  2  hrs.,  and  at  the  general  post-office  1  hr.  before  the  departure 
of  the  mail-train  for  which  they  are  intended.  —  The  chief  Telegraph 
Office,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Palazzo  Gravina,  is  open  day  and  night. 
Branch  Offices-.  Strada  del  Duomo  300,  Gorso  Garibaldi  46,  nearly  opposite 
the  station,  and  Calata  San  Marco,  behind  the  Hdt.  de  Londres  (PL  It  F,  6). 

English  Church  {Chnst  Church;  *Chiesa  Ingleee' ;  PI.  D,  7),  in  the  Strada 
San  Pasquale,  on  the  site  presented  to  the  English  residents  by  Garibaldi 
when  dictator  in  1860 ;  service  on  Sun.  at  1 1  a.m.  and  3.15  p.m. ;  on  week- 
days at  10  a.m. ;  H.G.  at  8.30  a.m.  on  2nd  &  last  Sun.  of  the  month  ^ 
'•haplain.  Rev.  G.  Boward-Wright.  23  Parco  Margherita.  —  Presbyterian  Church 
'hiesa  Scozzese'),  Vico  Cappella  Vecchia  2;  service  on  Sun.  at  11  a.m.  and 
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fortnigbtly  at  6  p.m.  (Btv.  T,  Johmtone  Irving-,  M.  A.).  —  Atntriean  Church; 
erening  service  at  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wright^  Viale  Principessa 
Elena  16.  —  Italian  Waldensian  Churchy  San  Tommaso  d' Aquino,  Vice 
Portaria  a  Toledo  ^  Sun.  at  11  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  —  ItaUan  EvangeUeal  Chweh^ 
Strada  Honteoliveto  61  j  San.  at  11  a.m.  and  7.30  p.m.  —  French  and 
German  Protestant  Church,  Strada  Carlo  Pocrio  (PI.  D,  6). 

Intemaihnal  School  for  Boys ,  San  Oarlo  alle  Mortelle  26  (headmaater. 
Max  Voigt).  ^  Intemcttional  School /or  Girls,  Via  Amedeo  137  (manager,  MiM 
lahamy).  —  The  Evangelical  Schools  for  Italian  children  (supported  by  the 
Evangelical  Aid  (Committee),  in  the  building  connected  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church  (p.  28)  and  at  the  Waldensian  Church  (see  above),  may  be  visited 
on  Monday  forenoons,  9-12.  —  A  visit  to  the  Kindergarten  School  in  the  Ex- 
Collegio  Medico,  Largo  Sant'  Aniello,  may  also  be  found  interesting. 

Olub  Alpino  Italiano,  Piazza  Dante  93  (PI.  E,  F,  4). 

d.    Shops. 

Coral,  tortoise-shell,  and  lava  ornaments  may  be  mentioned  as  spe- 
cialities of  Naples.  Copies  of  ancient  bronses,  Etruscan  vases,  etc.,  are 
also  well  executed  here.  Even  in  shops  where  ^fixed  prices*  are  announced 
a  difcount  of  6  per  cent  is  usually  given ,  and  as  a  general  rule  bargain- 
ing is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  extortion.  If  a  number  of  articles 
are  bought  in  one  shop,  a  round  sum  should  be  offered  for  the  lot,  25-30 
per  cent  below  the  aggregate  of  the  single  prices.  Those  who  know 
something  of  the  language  will  of  course  buy  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
buyer  should  be  careful  to  maintain  a  polite  and  unexcited  demeanour. 

AXTTiQUB  Bbomzxs.  Copics  may  be  obtained  from  Sommer  (practical 
founder )  largest  selection),  Brogi,  and  Alinari  (see  p.  30,  under  Photographs). 
The  highest  degree  of  artistic  excellence  is  attained  by  Sabatino  de  AngeUs, 
Strada  Kuova  di  Capodimonte  96,  behind  the  Meridioaale  Brewery  (on  sale 
at  Galleria  Vittoria).  Good  bronzes  are  also  executed  by  J.  Chiuratti  et  FUs 
(studio  in  the  Albergo  dei  Poveri;  d^pdts  Via  Calabritto  10,  Galleria 
Principe  di  Kapoli  6,  and  Strada  Chiatamone) ;  ScOvatore  Errieo,  Strada 
Nnova  di  Capodimonte  161  \  A,  Lagana,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  112;  F.  Veraldi, 
Strada  Museo  37  ^  Gioacehtno  Vtsrlese,  Strada  Museo  48.  —  The  green  bronzes 
are  cheaper  than  the  copper-coloured  (Narcissus  76-160  fr..  Dancing  Faun 
100-160  fr. ;  charges  of  S.  de  Angelis  higher). 

Antiquitiks.  T.  CdtdaroMto^  Biviera  di  Chiaia  289:  Scognamiglio^  Strada 
di  Chiaia  149A ;  G.  VareUi,  Gtalleria  Umberto  Primo,  No.  82  (p.  40) ;  G.  Carreltt 
A  Co.,  Galleria  Vittoria;  Canessa,  Piazza  dei  Martiri  23,  Giardino  Ifunziante  -, 
G.  iVpe,Vico  San  Pietro  a  Maiella  6,  let  floor;  F.  Romano,  Strada  Santa 
Maria  di  Costantinopoli  92. 

BooKsxLUGKa.  Detken  A  Rocholl,  Piazza  del  Plebiscito,  with  circulating 
library;  G.  Mi^aelsen,  Galleria  Vittoria  (PI.  E,  7)  and  Strada  Chiatamone  2, 
with  circulating  library;  EmU  lYass  (F,  FurchheiaCs  Successor),  Piazza  dei 
Martiri  69  and  Strada  Chiatamone  5;  Luigi  Pierro,  Piazza  Dante  76; 
Remo  Sandron,  Via  Boma  114;  Treves  FratelU,  Via  Boma  34;  Ant,  YdUardi, 
Via  Boma  87. 

Coiux  AMD  Lava,  Cambob,  Gold  Ornaments.  Achille  Squadrilli^  Largo 
della  Vittoria;  De  Caro,  Santa  Luoia  2  A  70;  Brrieo  Brothers  (also  bronzes 
and  majolica),  Galleria  Umberto  Primo  44;  M.  Fisdone,  Via  Calabritto  9; 
Exceleior,  Via  Calabritto  8;  Rocco  Morabito,  Piazza  dei  Martiri  36;  Merlino, 
Strada  Oesarlo  Console  18;  Giaeinto  MelUlo,  Piazza  dei  Martiri  61;  F.  Tra- 
pauMS,  Via  Calabritto  29;  Morgera^  Strada  Cesario  Console  11 ;  Giro  Star  ace, 
Galleria  Vittoria  (p.  38),  etc.  —  Cameos:  Stella,  Strada  Domenico  Morelli  9, 
near  the  Piazza  dei  Martiri  (portraits  in  lava,  coral,  etc.).  —  The  so-called 
lava-ornaments  are  manufactured  of  a  kind  of  calcareous  tufa,  found  on 
Mount  Vesuvius,  having  been  probably  thrown  up  by  former  eruptions, 
and  presenting  various  tints  of  grey,  brown,  green  and  red. 

DsAPSBs,  MiLLiMBBS,  ctc.  Outtsridge  *  Cto.,  Via  Boma  192  and  Salita 
Museo  92;  ^iltm  A  Co.,  Strada  Santa  Brigida  62;  ViUe  de  lifon.  Via  Boma 
206;  Mile  A  Q»,,  Stndft  San  Oarlo,  Piazza  del  Mnnicipio;  Vnione  delle 
Faibriche  (Miecio  is  Co.),  Strada  San  Carlo  27-45. 
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Glovbs  (a  specialty  of  Naples).  V.  MartmoUUo^  Strada  di  OUaia  261, 
Via  Boma  316  and  303;  A.  BrombeU.  Strada  di  Chiaia  248;  Oritcuolo,  Strada 
Santa  Gaterina  74;  Merola^  Strada  di  Chiaia  6  and  Via  Roma  201. 

Habkbua8H£b  a  Hosibb.    Sdioital ,  Strada  di  Chiaia  196. 

Haibdbkssbus  and  Pebkumsbs.  A^Utrp^  Strada  di  Chiaia  256;  Borco, 
Via  Boma  2 17;  MaztUelH,  Fezza^  these  two  in  the  Galleria  Umberto  Prima. 
Ach.  PicarelU^  Via  Calabritto  16,  and  S.  FicarelU,  Via  Boma  406,  are  both 
for  ladies. 

Hattbbs.    Best  shops  in   the  Via  Boma  and  Galleria  Umberto  Primo. 

Opticians.  Angela  Och$^  Via  Boma  314;  Taylor^  Via  Buma  227;  La 
Borbera^  Via  Boma  182;  Talbot,  Strada  di  Chiaia  216. 

Paintikos  (modern),  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Oircolo  ArUatUo  NcmoUtanoy 
opposite  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Aqaarium  (open  daily,  104;  adm.  oO  c). 

Photoobaphs.  Oiac.  Brogi  (Negenborn  &  Bokwinkel),  Piazza  dei  Martiri 
62;  AWMTi  (Buess),  Via  Calabritto  IC ;  Sommer  A  Son,  Largo  deUa  Vittoria ; 
Oomp,  Rotografica^  Strada  San  Carlo  1;  AcMlle  Mauri,  Via  Boma  266; 
Ragozino,  Galleria  Umberto  Primo  84;  Pfat*  (p.  29);  Mic/iaelun  (p.  29). 

Photoobapuig  Matkbials.  jSommer  A  Son,  8ee  above ;  SondereggoTy  Via 
Baglivo  Uries  2;  Bu  Bu»6^  Via  San  Giacomo  47;  MichatUm  (p.  39). 

Pianos  (also  for  hire).  A.  SeognamigUo,  Strada  Nard<»ne8  118,  adjoining 
the  Piazza  San  Ferdinando.  -—  Mosio.  Bieordi,  Largo  Carolina.  —  Mtuie 
Masters,  addrenRes  obtained  at  the  music-shops. 

Fboit  and  VfTxNK.  Edgard  Albert  (wholesale  and  retail  exporter),  Strada 
Ghiatamone  32;  C.  Bittz,  Strada  Medina  24. 

Shokmakbbs.  Baldelli,  Strada  di  Chiaia  240.  Beady -made  shoes  at 
M.  ForU,  Via  Boma  269;  S.  Gelardi^  Via  Boma  288;  Ferro,  Piazza  San 
Ferdinando  49.  Cheap  shoes,  hats,  and  umbrellas  at  FiatH  A  Cc^  Galleria 
Umberto  Primo. 

Stationbbb.  Riehter  (lithographer),  Via  Boma  309 :  Lattes,  Via  San  Giu- 
seppe 25  and  Strada  di  Chiaia  81;  Jourdan,  Strada  di  Chiaia  160;  MichaeUen 
(p.  29);  iVoss  (p.  29). 

Tailobs.  Lennon  A  Murray  (F.  C.  Green  A  Co.,  suecessors).  Via 
Calabritto  2;  L.  Faho,  Via  Boma  307 ;  Lt^usU  et  FiU  (for  children),  Strada 
di  Chiaia  147.  Beady-made  clothes  at  Bocconi  FratelH,  Via  Bbma  343,  and 
A.  Mele  A  Co.  (Jllagazuni  Italian!),  Strada  San  Carlo,  Piazza  del  Municipio. 

Tkavbllinq  Bbqdisitjbs.    C.  Forti  A  Cb.,  Piazza  del  Municipio  6. 

Umbbbllab  and  Fans.    Qikwdini,  Via  Boma  335. 

Vabbb,  tf  ajolioa,  Tbbbaoottab,  and  Statdbttbs  (of  Neapolitan  figures, 
Tery  characteristic) :  Qinori^  Ko.  31  in  the  continuation  of  the  Strada  Santa 
Brigida  (reproductions  of  Capodimonte  ware,  p.  89) ;  Mollica,  Strada  Ponte 
della  Maddalena  12.    Also  at  several  of  the  photograph-shops  (see  above). 

"Watohmakbbs.  Wyts,  Strada  SanU  Brigida  69;  lAsta,  Strada  Santa 
Brigida  7;  Huguenin  A  Qo.,  Largo  Fiorentini  12,  near  the  Biviera  di  Chiaia. 

Wood  Cabvinos  from  Sorrento:   Oargiulo  (p.  164),  Vic  Calabritto  5. 

Goods  Agents.  Thos.  Cook  A  Son^  see  p.  34;  American  Expreu  Co.,  Via 
Vittoria  27;  ElefanU  A  Co.,  Piazza  del  Municipio  66;  Gondrand  FrateUi, 
Piazza  Nicola  Amore  12;  A.  Faucotmet^  Piazza  della  Borsa  13. 

e.  Theatres,  Street  Boenea,  BeligiouB  and  National  Feativala. 
ThMtreB  (comp.'p.  xxv).  The  *Txatko  Sah  Cablo  (PI.  F,  6;  p.  40; 
open  Dec.  15th-April  15th),  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  Europe  (2900  seats), 
contains  six  tiers  of  boxes,  32  in  each.  Operas  (excellent)  and  ballet  only. 
Admission -ticket  (porta  unica)  3-6,  parterre  (platea)  3-6  fr.,  fauteuil  (pol- 
trona)  12  fr. ;  boxes  (palco),  1st  tier  20^  fr.,  2nd  tier  26-60  fr.,  3rd  18- 
40  fr.  —  TxATBO  Mbboadamtb,  in  the  Piazza  del  Municipio  (PL  F,  6) ; 
operas  and  dramas.  —  Txatbo  Sah  FbbdIhando,  Strada  Pontenuovo  (PL 
G,  2,  3);  popular  pieces.  —  Tbatbo  Noovo,  in  the  Vico  del  Teatro  Nuovo, 
a  side-street  of  the  Via  Boma.  Comic  opera  and  comedies  in  dialect.  — 
Tbatbo  Bbllimi,  Via  Bellini  (PI.  F,  4),  entrance  in  the  Via  Conte  di  Buvo. 
DramBS  and  operas.  Parterre  2  fr. ;  boxes  6, 10,  14  fir.,  etc.  —  Tbatbo  Bob- 
siMi,  Strada  fuori  Porta  Medina.    Comedies  and  operettas.  —  Txatko  Um- 
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BBBTO  Paimo,  near  the  Piazza  della  Borsa  (PI.  F,  6)^  operettas  and  dramas. 

—  Teatbo  SannazXbo,  Strada  di  Chiaia.  Dramas  and  comedies.  Parterre 
3  fr.  ~  Bbalb  PolitbaMa  Oiaoosa  (PI.  £, 7),  Strada  Vonte  di  Die;  dramas, 
operettas,  circus.  —  Tbatbo  Fiobbntini  (PI.  F,  6),  in  the  street  of  that  name. 
Dramas.  Parterre  1  fr.  20  c.,  faateuil  2  fr.  70  c,  boxes,  1st  tier  11  fr.,  2nd 
tier  12  fr.,  etc.  —  Tbatbo  Fbbiob  (PI.  E,  F,  6),  Piazsa  del  Vunicipio. 
At  these  tvro  farces  and  dialect  pieces.  —  Theatres  of  Yarietios.  Salonb 
Mabohbbita,  Oalleria  Umberto  Primo,  with  entrances  in  the  Via  Roma  and 
the  Strada  Mnnicipio;  Eldobabo,  near  the  baths  of  Santa  Lucia  Nuova 
(in  summer  only) ;  Gband  Edbn  (caf<^  chantant),  Strada  OugHelmo  Sanfelice. 

—  The  Tbatbo  Pabtbnopb,  in  the  Piazza  Cavour  (PI.  F,  8),  is  devoted  to 
popular  performances  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  in  which  ^Pnlcinella",  the 
^Punch  and  Judy'  of  the  Neapolitans,  still  sometimes  figures.  These  per- 
formances are  said  to  derive  their  origin  from  the  ancient  Oscan  comedy 
of  Atella  (p.  218).  Pulcinella  is,  however,  giving,  place  more  and  more  to 
*Felice  Sciosciammocca*,  a  character  created  by  the  Neapolitan  comedian, 
Felice  Scarpetta.  —  The  numerous  Mabionettb  Thbatbes,  in  the  Strada 
Foria  and  on  the  Marinella,  with  their  bloodthirsty  plays  of  melo- 
dramatic chivalry,  are  also  characteristic. 

Street  Scenea.  —  The  life  of  the  people  in  Naples  is  carried  on  with 
greater  freedom  and  more  careless  indifference  to  publicity  than  in  any 
other  town  in  Europe.  From  morning  till  night  the  streets  resound  with 
the  cries  of  the  vendors  of  edibles  and  other  articles.  Strangers  especially 
are  usually  besieged  by  swarms  of  hawkers,  pushing  their  wares,  and  all 
eager  and  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  inexperience  of  their  victims. 
The  most  medley  throng  is  seen  in  the  Via  Eoma  (p.  44),  especially  towards 
evening  and  after  the  lamps  are  lit.  At  fixed  hours  the  importunate 
tribe  of  OiomalUti  or  newsvendors  makes  itself  heard ,  and  late  in  the 
evening  appear  the  lanterns  of  the  Afotzonari^  hunting  for  cigar-ends  and 
similar  unconsidered  trifles.  The  narrow  side-streets  between  the  Oorso 
Umberto  Primo  (p.  42 ;  PI.  F-H,  5-3)  and  the  harbour  as  far  as  the  Piazza 
del  Mercato  (p.  43;  PI.  H,  4),  especially  in  the  forenoon,  also  afford  most 
characteristic  studies  of  the  humbler  city  life.  Here  itinerant  cooks  set 
up  their  stoves  in  the  open  air  or  under  awnings  and  drive  a  brisk  trade 
in  fish,  meat,  or  maccaronl,  while  other  dealers  tempt  the  crowd  with 
fragments  from  the  trattorie  or  trays  of  carefully  assorted  cigar-ends. 
Scenes  of  domestic  life  may  also  be  witnessed  here  to  perfection.  The 
female  members  of  the  community  are  seen  working  in  the  open  air,  going 
through  their  toilet,  and  performing  various  unpleasing  acts  of  attention 
to  their  children,  regardless  of  the  public  gaze.  In  summer  the  children 
often  run  about  quite  naked. 

Every  Monday  and  Friday  morning  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Porta  Nolana  (Pi.  H,  4)  break  out  in  a  curious  and  animated  rag-fair, 
where  all  kinds  of  old  clothes  change  hands.  The  vicinity  of  the  Porta 
Capuana  (PI.  H,  3)  is  another  centre  of  variegated  life  and  bustle.  Quack 
Doctors  extol  their  nostrums  in  interminable  harangues,  which  they  punc- 
tuate  by  drawing  teeth;  and  not  seldom  Funeral  Proce$»iom  pass,  es- 
corted (as  at  Rome,  Florence,  etc.)  by  the  fantastically  disguised  members 
of  the  brotherhood  to  which  the  deceased  has  belonged.  The  gorgeous  coffins, 
however,  which  appear  in  the  processions,  are  usually  empty,  the  corpse 
having  as  a  rule  been  previously  conveyed  to  the  church  or  cemetery.  During 
the  weeks  before  Christmas  hundreds  of  so-called  Zampognari  perambulate 
the  streets,  playing  their  bag-pipes  and  flutes  before  the  shrines  of  the 
Madonna,  but  all  disappearing  before  Christmas  Day.  —  The  Corso^  mentioned 
at  p.  37,  takes  place  in  the  afternoon  in  winter,  and  in  the  evening  in  sum- 
mer, in  the  Via  Caracciolo,  skirting  the  Villa  Nazionale.  —  The  numerous 
restaurants  and  eating-houses  on  Poiilipo  (p.  92),  at  Fuorigrotta  (p.  KH), 
etc.,  are  filled  every  fine  Sunday  afternoon  with  gay  crowds,  amusing 
themselves  with  songs  and  careless  merriment.  —  The  herds  of  goats  which 
are  driven  into  the  town  every  morning  and  evening  will  also  attract  the 
stranger^s  interest.  The  animals  enter  the  houses  and  sometimes  ascend 
even  to  the  highest  story  to  be  milked.  Cows  are  also  driven  through  ^*^~ 
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streets  at  the  same  hours,  and  are  milked  by  the  herdsmen  at  the  doors  of 
the  houses.  These  animals  do  not  add  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  city,  but 
hare  recently  been  restricted  to  side-streets. 

Naples  is  famous  for  its  Popdlak  Sonqs,  which  the  visitor  has  abundant 
opportunities  of  hearing,  albeit  generally  from  inferior  street-singers.  The 
pretty  modern  songs  by  Salvatore  di  Oiacomo  and  Ferdkumdo  Rtuso  are 
also  fayourites. 

Newspapers  (dc.  each).  The  most  important  are  the  Oiomo.  the  Matlinot 
and  the  ^Umna  (a  Roman  paper  circulating  extensirely  in  Naples),  publish- 
ed in  the  morning  \  the  Roma,  issued  about  2  p.m. ;  and  the  evening-papers, 
the  Don  Martio  and  the  Pungolo.  The  Momignor  Perrella  is  a  satirical  paper, 
published  thrice  a  week.  All  these  are  sold  in  the  streets,  in  the  Oalleria 
Umberto  Primo,  etc.  —  The  Napltt  Echo  (Journal  de$  Etrangert)^  published 
weekly  (Sun.;  15  c.)  from  Kov.  loth  to  May  15tii,  contains  a  visitors*  list  and 
various  information  of  use  to  strangers.  —  Foreign  newspapers  may  be  seen 
in  the  larger  hotels  and  restaurants  and  bought  at  the  booksellers'  (p.  29). 

The  Keligious  and  National  Festivals  have  lost  much  of  their  former 
significance,  but  the  more  important  are  still  extremely  interesting.  The 
Fkbtival  of  ths  Vbbgimb  di  Pibdigbotta  (Sept.  7-8th;  p.  94),  celebrated 
until  1859  with  great  magnificence  in  memory  of  the  victory  of  Charles  III. 
over  the  Austrians  at  Velletri  in  1744,  was  formerly  the  greatest  of  all, 
but  has  now  become  chiefly  a  night-festivaJ,  celebrated,  sometimes  in  an 
uproarious  manner,  in  and  around  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo  (p.  94).  —  A  more 
interesting  sight  is  now  presented  on  Whitmonday  by  the  Bbtubn  of  thb 
PiLGBiMs  from  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna  di  MonU  Vergine  near  Avellino 
(p.  224).  The  Neapolitan  pilgrims  (often  20,000  in  number)  return  to  the 
town  vi&  Nola  in  a  gay  procession,  which  vies  with  those  of  the  Bacchanalians 
of  old,  and  is  welcomed  by  crowds  which  take  up  position  about  5  p.m. 
in  the  streets  skirting  the  harbour.  On  the  following  day  the  pilgrims 
proceed  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Madonna  dbll'Abco,  6  M.  from 
xfaples,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Somma.  —  On  Maundy  Thursday  until  late  at 
night,  and  on  Good  Friday  morning,  the  Via  Boma  (Toledo)  is  thronged 
with  pedestrians  taking  part  in  a  sort  of  ceremonial  promenade,  known  as 
Lo  Stbusoio,  from  the  rusUing  of  the  silk  garments.  The  shops  are  all 
brilliantly  lighted  and  stocked  with  Easter  novelties,  and  no  carriages  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  street.  —  On  Assumption  Day  (Aug.  16th)  the  festival  i 
of  the  Madonna  of  the  baths  of  Soafati  (p.  178)  takes  place  near  Pompeii. 
—  On  the  same  day  is  celebrated  the  festival  of  Capodimontb.  —  On  the 
last  Sunday  in  August  the  Fishbbmbn's  Fbstival  at  Santa  Lucia  (p.  38) 
presents  many  interesting  scenes.  —  The  so-called  Ottobbatb  (excursions 
with  gaily  decorated  horses  and  carriages)  take  place  every  Sun.  and  Thurs. 
in  October.  —  The  Hobsb  Ragbs,  which  take  place  on  the  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  after  Easter,  in  the  Gampo  di  Marte,  are  practically  another 
great  popular  festival,  at  which  the  Neapolitan  *beau  monde'  appear  in 
handsome  and  gaudily  fitted-up  coaches.  —  The  Casnival  is  still  a  great 
popular  festival.  —  An  enormous  crowd  assembles  in  the  cemeteries  on 
Nov.  2nd  (All  Souls'  Day).  —  Other  festivities  of  a  more  strictly  ecclesias- 
tical character  are  celebrated  at  Christmas,  at  Easter,  on  Ascension  Dav,  and 
on  the  festivals  of  Corpus  Christi  {Fite  de  Dieu)^  St.  Anthony,  and  (above 
all)  St.  Januabius  (May  and  Sept. ;  see  p.  66).  The  Good  Friday  procession 
at  Sorrento  (p.  16S0,  the  procession  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  at  Torre  del 
Greco  (p.  121),  and  the  festival  of  St.  Paulinus  at  Nola  (p.  222)  are  parti- 
cularly worth  seeing. 

National  holidays  are  the  Fbstival  of  thb  Constitution  (la  Fetta  dello 
Sta(uto)i  on  the  first  Sunday  of  June  (in  the  forenoon  military  parade  in 
the  Piazza  Principe  di  Napoli  \  in  the  evening  illumination  of  public  build- 
ings), and  the  Annivenarv  of  Ifte  Eniremee  of  ffu  Italian  Troopt  into  Rome 
in  1870  (Sept  20th),  The  KingU  Birihdag  (Nov.  llth)  is  also  celebrated  by 
a  military  parade  at  the  Villa  Kazlonale. 

The  drawing  of  the  Tombola  or  Lotto,  which  takes  place  every  Sat. 
at  4  p.m.,  in  the  Vico  Pallonetto  Santa  Chiara  28,  near  the  church  of 
Santa  Chiara  (PI.  F,  4;  p.  48),  always  attracts  a  large  concourse  of  spectators. 
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f.    Duration  of  Btey  and  DUpositioii  of  Time.    Ovidoft. 

With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  Tiaitor's  stay  it  ia  difficult  to  offer 
a  suggestion;  the  taste  and  inclination  of  the  individnal  must  here  more 
than  almost  anywhere  else  decide  the  question.  Suffice  it  to  observe  that 
within  a  period  of  ten  days  all  the  most  interesting  points  may  be  visited, 
whilst  many  months  may  be  delightfully  spent  in  exploring  the  incom- 
parable beauties  of  the  environs.  Where  time  is  limited,  it  should  be 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  latter,  as  the  town  contains  few  objects 
of  interest,  with  the  exception  of  the  Villa  Nazionale,  the  Aquarium,  the 
Museum,  the  Triumphal  Arch  in  the  Gastel  l^uovo,  the  Porta  Gapuana, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  churches,  besides  a  walk  by  the  Harbour  and  the 
view  from  the  belvedere  of  San  Martino.    Choice  of  season,  see  p.  xxvii. 

The  Chibf  Sights  of  the  city  may  be  seen  hastily  in  3-4  days.  The 
mornings  may  be  devoted  to  some  of  the  churches,  the  middle  of  the  day 
to  the  Museum,  and  the  afternoons  to  walks  or  drives  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  evening  may  then  be  spent  at  the  Villa  Nasionale  or  in  the 
theatre.    The  following  are  specially  worthy  of  mention:  — 

••Museo  NazionaU  (p.  60),  daily  9-3  o'clock ,  in  winter  (Nov.-April)  10-4, 
admission  1  fr.,  Sundays  9-1  p.m.  free  (not  all  colleclions  open).  Closed 
on  the  official  public  holidays  (p.  xxv). 

Museo  Filangieri  (Palazzo  Cuomo  j  p.  58 ;  now  owned  by  the  city), 
Nov.- June,  Tues.  A  Sat.,  9-3,  free. 

Mtueum^  Churchy  and  *  Belvedere  of  San  Martino  (p.  90^  National),  10-4, 
admission  1  fr.,  Sun.  9-1,  free.    Closed  on  the  official  public  holidays. 

'^Aquarium  (p.  37),  daily:  adm.  2  fr. ;  half  price  on  Sun.  afternoons. 

Catacombs  (p.  87)  daily,  8-6,  admission  1  fr. 

Palaces:  Reale  (p.  39),  Capodimonte  (p.  88). 

Churches:  ^Cathedral,  best  seen  about  noon  (p.  55);  ^Santa  Chiara 
(p.  48);  •San  Domenico,  7-11  a.m.  (p.  49);  *Monte  Oliveto  (p.  47);  L'lncoro- 
nata,  early  in  the  morning  (p.  46);  Cloisters  of  San  Severino  (p.  52);  San 
Qiovanni  (p.  54) ;  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  (p.  43) ;  San  Lorenzo  (p.  59) ;  San 
Paolo  Maggiore  (p.  58). 

Views:  **Camaldoli  (p.  97),  'StradaNuova  di  Posilipo  (p.  96),  *Via  Tasso 
(p.  93).  —  'San  Martino  (see  above  and  p.  90). 

Most  of  the  Excursions  in  the  Environs  (BR.  5-11)  may  be  made 
from  Naples  in  one  day,  but  both  time  and  money  may  often  be  econo- 
mized if  the  traveller  combines  several  of  them  so  as  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  returning  to  Naples  every  evening.  Those  who  intend  to 
explore  the  surrounding  scenery  should  therefore  give  up  their  rooms  at 
Naples,  but  leave  behind  them  all  superfluous  luggage,  in  order  to 
start  on  their  tour  unfettered.  In  making  these  excursions  it  is  generally 
advantageous  to  travel  as  a  member  of  a  party  of  34  persons,  by  whom 
carriage  and  boat  fares,  fees,  and  other  expenses  are  shared.  In  this  case, 
too,  more  favourable  terms  may  be  obtained  at  hotels. 

Small  Chanob  is  even  more  frequently  required  in  the  environs  of 
Naples  than  in  the  city  itself.  Contributions  are  levied  on  the  traveller 
on  every  possible  occasion,  whether  for  admission  to  a  point  of  view, 
or  for  leave  to  cross  a  field,  or  for  services  rendered.  An  abundant  supply 
of  copper  coins  should  therefore  be  laid  in  at  a  money-changer's  (p.  27). 
A  week  or  a  fortnight  may  be  very  pleasantly  spent  as  follows:  — 

Poxzuoli^  Baia.  Capo  Jfiseno  (R.  5) 1-1 1/2    day. 

Pi'ocida  and  Isehia  (R.  6) IVi      „ 

Aaceni  of  ML  Vesuvius  (U.  S) 1  ,, 

Pompeii  (R.  9;  free  on  Thurs.,  but  comp.  p.  188)  .  V2-I  >* 

Castellammare^  Sorrento,  Capri  (R.  10) 2-3       days. 

Cava,  Paestumt  Salerno,  Amalfi  (R-  11) 3-4         „ 

Caserta  and  Capua  (pp.  8-10) 1       day. 

A  visit  to  Isehia  and  Capri  should  not  be  undertaken  in  winter  unless 
the  weather  be  calm  and  settled.    The  ascent  of  Vesuvius  and  a  visit  to 
Babdekbb.    Italy  lU.   15th  Edit.  3 
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Pompeii  are  now  frequently  aceomplished  in  a  single  day  (comp.  p.  133); 
and  some  of  the  other  excursions  may  also  be  done  in  less  than  the  time 
estimated  above. 

Tonriit  Agents  and  Guides.  Excursions  in  the  enyirons  of  Naples 
are  arranged  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Thos.  Cook  A  Bon  (agent,  K.  Fserber, 
a  Swiss),  whose  office  is  in  the  Oalleria  Vittoria  (PI.  E,  7;  p.  38),  Strada 
Ghiatamone  64.  Their  automobile  trips  have  become  very  popular  (to 
Pompeii  and  back  in  one  day,  2-3  pers.  125-160  fr. :  to  Cumn  or  Sorrento 
150-175  fr. ;  to  Sorrento,  Amalfi,  and  Gragnano  250-300  fr.  5  per  hr.  25  fr.).  — 
Mr*.  Oeorge  Sawyer  Kellogg^  Via  Domenico  Korelli  Scr-nglish  Tea  Booms, 
p.  24),  conducts  ^excursion-lectures'  in  Naples  and  environs.  —  Other  trust- 
worthy guides  or  'ciceroni'  (charge  10  fr.  a  day)  may  be  henrd  of  at  the 
better  hotels. 

A  full  account  of  Naples  and  its  environs  is  given  in  Arthwr  B.  Norway'** 
^Naples,  Past  and  Present'  (London,  1901). 

^Vedi  Napoli  e  poi  muori!^ 

Naples  (N.  lat.  40**  51'),  the  capital  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
N^aples ,  now  of  a  piOTlnce,  the  seat  of  a  anlverslty ,  of  an  arch- 
bishop ,  and  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  10th  army-corps, 
with  547,503  inhab.  (492,614  in  the  city  proper),  is  the  most 
populous  town  in  Italy,  and  occupies  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
situations  in  the  world,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  several  hills 
rising  in  an  amphitheatre  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The 
magiiiflcent  bay  has  from.the  most  ancient  times  been  the  object  of 
enthusiastic  admiration,  and  it  is  annually  visited  by  thousands  of 
strangers  in  quest  of  enjoyment  or  health.  In  buildings  of  historic 
interest  and  in  works  of  art,  Naples  is  less  rich  than  the  towns  of 
Central  and  Northern  Italy,  but  for  this  deficiency  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  with  their  matchless  treasures  of  antiquity  in  some 
measure  compensate.  Nature,  it  would  appear,  has  so  bountifully 
lavished  her  gifts  on  this  favoured  spot,  that  the  energy  and 
strength  of  the  most  powerful  nations  have  invariably  succumbed  to 
its  alluring  influence.  Greeks,  Oscans,  Romans,  Goths,  Byzantines, 
Normans,  Germans,  and  Spaniards  have  in  turn  been  masters  of 
the  place ;  yet  it  has  rarely  attained  even  a  transient  reputation  in 
politics,  art,  or  literature. 

The  History  of  the  Oity  of  Naples  extends  back  to  a  very  remote  age. 
The  origin  and  name  of  the  city  are  Greek.  Some  time,  apparently,  in  the 
8th  cent.  B.C.  iEolians  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea  founded  the  colony  of  Kyme^ 
Lat.  Cumae  (p.  Ill),  on  a  rocky  eminence  in  the  bay  of  Puteoli,  which 
soon  became  a  powerful  and  prosperous  commercial  town.  From  Cumse  the 
colony  of  Phaleron  or  Parthenope  (named  after  the  tomb  of  a  Siren  of  that 
name,  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  5)  appears  to  have  emanated  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  to  have  been  at  various  times  re-inforced  after  450  B.C.  by  immigrants 
from  Oreece,  who  founded  the  Neapoii*  (or  new  city),  whilst  Parthenope, 
the  portion  erected  by  the  original  colonists,  was  named  Palaepoli*  (old  city). 
The  latter  was  probably  situated  on  the  Pizzofalcone  (p.  37 ;  or,  according 
to  some  authorities  on  La  Gaiola,  the  S.  point  of  PosUipo  •,  comp.  p.  96), 
whereas  the  site  of  Neapolis  is  bounded  towards  the  E.  by  the  present  Gastel 
Capuano  (PI.  G,  3 ;  p.  58),  to  the  N.  by  the  Via  Luigi  Settembrini  (PI.  F, 
G,  3),  to  the  W.  by  the  Strada  San  Sehastiano  (PI.  F,  4),  and  to  the  8. 
'iy  the   declivity  towards  the  harbour,  between  San  Giovanni  Magglore 
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(PI.  F,  5)  and  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  (PI.  H,  i).  ThJa  distinction  was 
maintained  till  the  conquest  of  Palflepolis  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  826.  After 
that  period  Naples  remained  faithAil  to  Rome,  both  in  the  wars  against 
Pyrrhus  and  against  Hannibal,  and  owing  to  the  beauty  of  its  sitnatirn 
it  soon  became  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Roman  magnates.  Luoullus 
possessed  gardens  here  on  Posilipo  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Pizzofalcone 
(p.  87),  where,  in  476  A.  D.,  Romulus  Augustulus,  the  last  feeble  monarch 
of  the  Western  Empire,  breathed  his  last.  Augustus  frequently  resided  at 
Naples,  and  Virgil  composed  some  of  his  most  beautiful  poetry  here.  The 
emperors  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Nero,  Titus,  and  Hadrian  were  among  the 
chief  benefactors  of  the  city,  which  continued  to  enjoy  its  municipal  Ireedom 
and  its  Greek  constitution.  It  suffered  fearfully  during  the  wars  of  the 
barbarian  immigration.  In  536  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  Belisarius,  and 
again  in  543  by  the  Goths  under  Totila.  The  city  soon  threw  off  the 
Byzantine  supremacy,  and  under  its  doge  or  ^duca"  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence against  the  Lombard  princes,  until  after  a  long  siege  in  1180  it 
at  length  succumbed  to  the  Normans  under  Roger.  Frederick  II.  founded 
the  university  (1234),  but  seldom  made  Naples  his  residence.  It  was  con- 
stituted the  capital  of  the  kingdom  by  Charles  I.  of  Aivjou  (1265-86)  and 
was  greatly  extended  by  subsequent  princes,  especiallv  by  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Aragon  (1458-94),  the  viceroy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  (1532-53),  and  Charles  III. 
of  Bourbon  (1748-59).  —  Since  the  annexation  of  Naples  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  the  population  has  increased  comparatively  little  (1860:  517,000). 

The  Qity  can  boast  of  almost  no  Graeco-Roman  antiquities  (p.  58),  but  (be- 
sides the  churches)  it  possesses  a  fragment  of  the  city-wall,  five  forts  (Cas- 
tello  Sant^  Elmo,  deir  Ovo,  Nuovo,  del  Carmine,  Capuano),  and  four  gates 
(Porta  del  Carmine,  Alba,  Nolana,  and  Capuana)  of  medieeval  construction. 

The  hills  upon  which  Naples  lies  (Vomero,  Posilipo,  Capodimonte)  con- 
sist of  yellow  tufa,  formed  of  the  ashes  thrown  out  by  the  Phlegreean  vol- 
canoes or  by  submarine  craters.  The  conical  shoals,  or  tecchey  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  are  believed  to  mark  the  sites  of  such 
submarine  volcanoes.  The  yellow  tufa,  which  is  overlaid  with  alternate 
layers  of  grey  ashes  and  pumice-stone,  is  soft  enough  to  be  cut  by  axes 
or  saws,  and  from  the  earliest  period  has  yielded  building-material  for  the 
city.  Ancient  subterranean  quarries  exist  under  the  Via  Roma  and  the 
Pizzofalcone,  and  shafts  and  adits  are  numerous  in  and  near  the  town. 
There  are  extensive  modern  quarries  at  Posilipo. 

The  City  Is  divided  into  two  aneqnal  parts  by  the  heights  of 
Capodimonte,  Sant'  Elmo,  and  Pizzofalcone,  which  terminate  in  the 
narrow  ridge  bearing  the  Castello  dell' Ovo.  To  the  E.  lies  the  greater 
and  most  ancient  part  of  Naples,  now  the  business-qnarter,  inter- 
sected from  N.  to  S.  hy  the  Via  JBoma,  formerly  the  Toledo,  the  main 
street.  A  labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes,  of  almost  incredible  density  of 
popnlation  and  interrnpted  by  a  few  wider  thoroughfares,  stretches  on 
either  side  of  the  Via  Roma,  from  the  hill  of  Sant'  Elmo  on  the  W.  to 
the  harbonr  and  railway-station  on  the  E.  Since  the  terrible  cholera 
epidemic  of  1884  the  dingy  streets  have  been  partly  pulled  down  to 
make  room  for  the  construction  of  airy  new  streets,  a  process  ('sven- 
tramento*,  i.e.  disembowelling)  which  is  still  going  on.  A  hundred 
miUion  francs  are  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  by  the  town  and  the 
state  in  eqnal  proportions.  —  The  W.  and  smaller  quarter  of  the 
city,  in  which  nearly  all  the  principal  hotels  are  situated,  extends 
to  the  W,  from  the  Pizzofalcone  along  the  coast  and  the  mountain- 
slopes.  The  new  quarter  of  Rione  Vomero,  Ituilt  since  1886  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  is  of  little  interest  to  the  tourist. 

Naples  is  one  of  the  noisiest  cities  in  Europe.     The  clatter  of 
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wheels  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  the  cracking  of  whips, 
and  the  shrill  cries  of  the  hawkers,  added  to  the  ceaseless  impor- 
tunities of  driverS)  guides,  street-yendors,  heggars,  etc.,  are  very 
distracting.  Some  travellers,  especially  if  there  he  ladies  in  the 
party,  will  find  the  constant  nse  of  cahs  and  tramways  the  only 
sure  method  of  escaping  annoyance.  Those,  however,  who  can  adapt 
themselves  to  the  manners  of  the  place  will  find  an  ahidlng  source 
of  interest  in  the  life  and  hustle  of  the  streets  (comp.  p.  31),  while 
the  artistic  eye  will  discover  in  the  out-of-the-way  streets  an  ahun- 
dance  of  decaying  courts,  half- hidden  gardens,  crooked  passages, 
and  other  picturesque  ^hits',  all  bathed  in  the  warm  colours  of  a 
southern  sun. 

Our  description  of  the  sights  is  arranged  in  topographical  order, 
and  is  divided  as  follows :  — 

I.  The  Side  of  the  City  next  the  Sea,  from  the  Villa  Nazionale 
(PI.  0,  D,  7)  eastwards,  roxmd  the  Pizzofalcone,  by  Santa  Lu- 
cia, the  Piazza  del  Plehiscito,  and  the  Piazza  del  Municipio, 
and  along  the  quay  to  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  town  (Pl.H,  4). 
n.  The  Via  Boma^  with  its  side-streets,  as  far  as  the  Museum. 
m.  The  Old  Town ,  to  the  E.  of  the  Yia  Roma. 
IV.  The  Museum, 
V.  The  Higher  Quarters:    Capodimonte ,  Corso  Vittorio  Ema- 

nuele,  the  Castel  Sani*  Elmo,  and  San  Martino. 
VI.  Posilipo,  and  other  points  in  the  immediate  environs.    Ca-- 
maldoli. 
The  traveller  may  again  be  reminded  here  that,  if  his  time  is 
limited,  he  had  better  disregard  most  of  the  sights  within  the  town. 
The  magnificent  scenery  amid  which  Naples  is  placed  and  the  Na- 
tional Museum  are  the  main  points  of  interest. 

I.  Side  of  the  City  next  the  Sea, 
The  ♦Villa  Nazionale,  generally  called  La  Villa  (PI.  C,D,  7),  is 
a  beautiful  pleasure-ground,  laid  out  in  1780  and  several  times 
extended  since.  It  is  bounded  on  the  side  next  the  sea  by  the  broad 
Via  Cardcciolo  and  on  the  liiland  side  by  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  central  point  of  the  strangers*  quarter. 
The  grounds  are  arranged  chiefly  in  the  Italian  style,  and  are  em- 
bellished with  trees  of  the  most  various  descriptions,  among  which 
are]f^many  palms.  Near  the  E.  entrance  is  a  large  Antique  Oranite 
Basin  from  P»stum,  on  the  site  occupied  until  1825  by  the  Famese 
Bull  (now  in  the  Museum;  p.  66).  Farther  on  is  a  Fountain  with 
sculptures  by  Geronimo  d'Auria,  (.formerly  at  Santa  Lucia  (p.  38), 
and  beyond  this  lies  the  Aquarium  (p.  37).  In  the  centre  of  the 
promenade,  the  most  frequented  spot,  where  the  band  plays,  are  a 
caftf  and  a  |  restaurant.  Here  also  are  a  statue  of  the  philosopher 
Oiamhattisia  Vico  (d.  1744),  one  of  P.  CoUetta,  the  liberal-minded 
Neapolitan  general,  minister-of-war,  and  historian  (1775-1831),  and 
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a  bust  of  Enrieo  Alvino,  the  architect  The  gardens  also  contain 
small  temples  in  honour  of  Virgil,  who  was  probably  buried  in  this 
neighbourhood  (comp.  p.  94),  and  of  Tasso ;  a  statue  of  Thalberg^ 
the  pianist,  who  died  at  Naples  in  1871  (W.  end);  and,  on  the  side 
next  the  sea,  two  handsome  fountains.  At  the  W.  end  is  the  Piazza 
IVmeipe  di  NapoH  (PI.  B,  7),  in  which  the  Grand -H6tel  is  con- 
Bpicnoiis.  —  A  band  plays  here  on  Sun.,  Tues.,  &  Thurs.,  2-4;  in 
summer  *(June-Oct.),  9-11  p.m.  (chair  10  c).  The  Via  Caracciolo 
is  then  the  corso  of  the  fashionable  world.  The  crowd  reaches  its 
height  towards  evening  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  when  the  roads  are 
thronged  with  carriages  and  the  gardens  alive  with  foot-passengers. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Villa  are  the  three  white  buildings  of  the 
Zoological  Station  founded  by  the  German  naturalist  Dr.  Anton 
Dohm  in  1872-74.  That  to  the  E.  was  erected  in  1905  for  botanical 
and  physiological  purposes.  That  in  the  centre,  dating  from  1876, 
contains  the  library  and  the  large  *AqiiariQm  (entrance  on  the  N.  side, 
between  the  two  £.  buildings;  admission,  see  p.  33;  Illustrated  cata- 
logue 1  fr.).  The  tanks  are  seen  to  best  advantage  in  sunny  weather. 

The  Neapolitan  Aquarium  contains  such  an  abundant  stock  of  curious 
marine  animals  of  every  description  that  it  is  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world ;  and  the  wonderful  variety 
of  animate  existence  in  the  Mediterranean  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over 
aquaria  drawing  their  main  supplies  from  more  northern  waters.  Among 
the  contents  are  6-8  varieties  of  cuttle-fish  (the  feeding  of  the  large  Oc- 
topus is  interesting) ,  a  number  of  electric  rays  (which  visitors  are  per- 
mitted to  touch  so  as  to  experience  the  shock  from  which  the  fish  derives 
its  name),  numerous  beautifully  coloured  fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  a 
great  many  different  kinds  of  living  coral,  beautiful 'medusse  and  crested 
blubbers,  many  extraordinary -looking  crabs  and  crayfish,  pipe-fish,  etc. 

The  ZooLOGioAi.  Station  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing a  thorough  scientific  investigation  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  greater  part  of  the  expense  was  born  by 
Dr.  Dohrn  himself,  but  larger  or  smaller  sums  were  also  contributed  by 
various  foreign  nations,  which  thereby  secured  the  privilege  of  sending  nat- 
uralists to  make  use  of  the  advantages  of  the  institution.  A  new  building 
was  erected  beside  the  original  edifice  by  the  Italian  government,  and  a 
third  (see  above)  was  erected  in  19(;6. 

The  resident  staff  of  the  establishment  consists  of  Dr.  Dohm  himself, 
eight  or  ten  permanent  naturalists,  and  upwards  of  forty  assistants  of 
various  kinds.  A  small  steam-yacht,  a  steam-launch,  and  a  flotilla  of  sailing 
and  rowing  boats  are  maintained  for  dredging,  and  the  other  equipments  are 
also  on  a  scale  of  great  completeness.  The  institution  publishes  extensive 
periodical  proceedings,  sends  microscopic  and  other  preparations  to  all  the 
leading  museums  and  laboratories  in  Europe,  and  in  various  ways  has 
fairly  asserted  itself  as  the  central  point  for  the  study  of  marine  biology. 
Similar  stations  have  been  founded  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Xt'&rory  (shown  on  presentation  of  a  visiting-card  to  the  porter  on 
the  first  floor ;  fee)  contains  frescoes  (1873)  by  Hems  von  Maries^  which  are 
probably  the  most  matuie  work  of  that  artist  (1837-87). 

To  the  E.-  of  the  Villa  is  the  Labgo  della  Vittoeia  (PI.  D,  7), 
with  a  bronze  statue  of  Qiov.  Nicotera  (1828-94),  the  statesman, 
by  Jerace  (1900):  the  Via  Calabritto  leads  hence  to  the  N.  to  the 
Piazza  del  Martirl  (see  p.  44).  The  Via  Vittoria  leads  to  the  E.  to 
the  Strada  Chiatamoney  which  runs  round  the  base  of  the  Fizzofal- 
eone,  a  spur  of  the  hill  of  Sant'  Elmo,  entirely  covered  with  build- 
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ings  and  walls.  At  the  corner  of  the  Via  Yittoria  and  the  Strada 
Ghiatamone  is  the  Gallbbia.  Yittobia.  (PI.  E,  7),  containing  Cook's 
Tourist  Office,  shops,  concert-rooms,  and  a  winter-garden.  Parallel 
with  the  Strada  Ghiatamone  runs  the  Yia  Pabtenope  (PL  E,  7),  a 
handsome  quay,  extending  towards  the  E.  along  the  coast. 

From  the  S.  end  of  the  Pizzofalcone  run  out  an  embankment 
and  bridge,  connecting  it  with  a  small  rocky  island,  the  MtgarU 
of  Pliny.  On  this  island  rises  the  Castello  dell'OTO,  which  in  its 
present  form  dates  from  the  time  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  (p.  35). 

The  island  of  Megaris  formed  the  centre  of  the  celebrated  Neapolitan 
villa  of  LuculltLS  (comp.  p.  35),  where  Cicero  met  Brutus  after  the  murder 
of  Gttsar  in  the  spring  of  44  B.C.  William  I.  began  to  erect  the  fort  in 
1154,  but  the  completion  of  his  design  fell  to  Frederick  II.,  who  used  the 
edifice  as  a  place  of  safety  for  his  treasures.  Charles  I.  enlarged  the  castle 
and  frequently  resided  there.  Robert  the  Wise  (1309)  caused  the  chapel  to 
be  adorned  with  frescoes  by  OioUo^  and  superintended  the  work  in  person, 
but  of  these  no  trace  is  left.  Here  Charles  III.  of  Durazzo  (1381)  kept 
Queen  Johanna  I.  prisoner,  and  was  himself  besieged.  In  1496  Charles  VIII. 
of  France  captured  the  castle,  and  under  Ferdinand  II.  it  was  dismantled. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  military  prison-,  the  interior  is  of  little  interest.  The 
name  is  due  either  to  its  oval  shape,  or  to  an  old  legend,  according  to 
which  it  was  constructed  by  the  sorcerer  Virgil  (p.  94)  and  anchored  on 
an  egg  in  the  sea.  The  new  buildings  on  the  N.E.  side,  the  Borgo  tM 
Marinariy  were  erected  to  accommodate  the  fishermen  and  sailors  whose 
previous   dwellings  were  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  new  quays. 

Some  of  the  steamers  to  Capri  (p.  168)  start  at  the  Caste!  deir  Ovo. 

Farther  on  the  Via  Partenope  is  continued  by  a  new  quay,  com- 
manding fine  views,  and  forming  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Rionb  Santa 
Lucia,  a  quarter  occupying  the  site  of  the  fllled-in  bay  of  Santa  Lucia. 
A  flight  of  steps  descends  hence  to  the  sea.  On  the  landward  side 
of  this  quarter,  at  the  E.  base  of  the  Pizzofalcone,  is  the  Strada 
Santa  Lucia^  laid  out  since  1846  on  the  site  of  a  dirty  street,  which 
used  to  present  a  highly  characteristic  picture  of  Neapolitan  life. 
There  is  also  a  favourite  sulphureous  spring  here  (5  c.  per  glass). 

At  the  N.  end  of  Santa  Lucia  we  ascend  to  the  left  by  the  Strada 
Cesario  Console.  To  the  right,  farther  on,  we  look  down  on  the  coal- 
magazines  of  the  arsenal  (p.  42).  In  a  straight  direction  we  observe 
Fort  Sant'Elmo  rising  above  the  town,  and  we  soon  reach  the  — 

Piazza  del  Plbbiscito  (PI.  E,  6),  which  is  embellished  with  a 
fine  fountain.  A  band  plays  here  in  summer,  in  the  evening.  On 
the  right  is  the  Royal  Palace; .opposite  to  us  is  the  Prefettura  di 
Napoliy  with  shops  in  part  of  the  groundfloor;  on  the  W.  side, 
which  forms  a  semicircle,  is  the  church  of  San  Francesco,  with  its 
dome  and  arcades ;  on  the  fourth  side  is  the  Commandanfa  Resi- 
dence ^  formerly  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Salerno.  —  In  front  of  the 
church  of  San  Francesco  are  two  Equestrian  Statues  of  Neapolitan 
kings,  both  in  Roman  attire:  on  the  right  Charles  III.,  on  the  left 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Bourbon ;  the  two  horses  and  the  statue  of  Charles 
are  by  Canova^  that  of  Ferdinand,  by  Antonio  CaR. 

The  church  of  San  Franoesoo  di  FioU  (PI.  E,  6),  an  imitation 
f  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  was  constructed  by  Ferdinand  I.  from  de- 
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signs  by  P.  Bianehi  in  1817-31.  The  Ionic  yestibule  is  supported  by 
six  columns  and  two  pillars. 

The  iMTSBioRCopen  till  about  noon)  contains  tbirty-two  Corinthian  col- 
umns of  marble  from  Mondragone,  which  support  the  dome.  The  high-altar, 
transferred  hither  from  the  church  of  the  Apostles,  is  entirely  inlaid  with 
jasper  and  lapis  lazuli  \  the  two  columns  at  the  sides  are  of  rare  Egyptian  breccia 
from  San  Severino.  The  gallery  above  is  for  the  use  of  the  royal  family. 
The  statues  and  pictures  are  by  Italian  masters  of  the  middle  of  the  19tb 
century.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance :  St.  Athanasius  by  Angela  StUaro;  Death 
of  Joseph,  CatmUo  Ouerra  of  llaples  \  St.  Augustine,  statue  by  Tommaso  Ar- 
naud  of  Naples^  Madonna  della  Concezione,  Comoro  Landi;  St.  Hark,  statue 
by  Fabris  of  Venice^  St.  Nicholas,  Ifaiale  Carta  of  Sicily,  St.  John,  stotue 
by  Tenerani.  In  the  choir:  St.  Francis  of  Paola  resuscitating  a  youth, 
Catnuecini;  St.  Matthew,  statue  by  Finelli;  Last  Communion  of  St.  Ferdinana 
of  Castile,  Pietro  Benvenuti  of  Florence;  St.  Luke,  statue  by  Antonio  Call  of 
Sicily ;  St.  Ambrose,  statue  by  Tito  Angetini  of  Naples ;  Death  of  St.  Andrea 
da  Ayellino,  Tommato  de  Vivo:  St.  Chrysostom,  statue  by  Oennaro  Cali. 

To  the  S.,  in  the  small  Piazza  Paggeria,  at  the  £.  end  of  the 
Strada  Solitaria,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Museo  Artistico  IndustriaU 
(PI.  E,  7),  which  contains  an  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  Gov- 
ernment School  of  Industrial  Art  aud  a  fine  collection  of  ancient 
floor-tiles  (open  on  week-days  from  10  to  4,  5,  or  6). 

The  Palasio  Beale  (PI.  F,  6),  or  royal  palace,  designed  by  the 
Roman  Domenico  Fontana^  was  begun  in  1600  under  the  viceroy 
Count  de  Lemos  and  restored  in  1837-41  after  a  flre.  The  facade, 
185  yds.  in  length,  exhibits  in  its  three  stories  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian  styles ;  most  of  the  arches  of  the  basement,  however, 
are  built  up  for  the  sake  of  greater  stability.  The  eight  marble 
statues  (1885-88)  in  the  niches  on  the  facade  represent  the  Nea- 
politan dynasties  of  the  last  eight  centuries :  from  left  to  right,  be- 
ginning at  the  Piazza  San  Ferdinando,  Roger  of  Normandy,  Fred- 
erick II.  of  Hohenstaufen ,  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  Alphonso  I., 
Charles  v.,  Charles  III.  (Bourbon),  Joachim  Murat,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

Imtkbiob  (open  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.,  li-4).  Visitors  apply  to  the  concierge 
(fee  25-50  e.),  and  are  first  conducted  to  the  Garden  Terrace^  which  affords 
a  fine  view  of  the  harbour  and  the  arsenal  immediately  below.  In  the 
centre  is  a  handsome  marble  table.  —  The  Chapel  has  a  ceiling-painting 
by  Dom.  MoreUi.  —  The  magnificent  Grand  Staircase^  constructed  entirely 
of  white  marble,  and  adorned  with  reliefs  and  statues,  dates  from  1651. 
—  On  the  side  towards  the  piazza  are  situated  a  small  Theatre  and  a 
superb  Dining  Room.  —  Beyond  these  is  the  Throne  Room,  gorgeously 
furnished  with  crimson  silk  brocade  embroidered  with  gold.  Above  are 
gilded  figures  in  relief,  representing  the  different  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom. —  The  rooms  also  contain  large  porcelain  vases  from  Sevres  and 
Meissen  (Dresden  china):  an  antique  bust  of  Bacchus  and  a  small  bust  of 
Hercules,  both  found  at  Herculaneumj  a  bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  tapestry; 
and  lastly  a  number  of  pictures.  Among  the  last  are:  Titian^  Pier  Luigi 
Famese  (1547 ;  repainted) ;  BeMdone,  Caritk*,  Lod.  Carraed^  John  the  Bap- 
tist; Gnereino^  St.  Joseph:  J/.  Caravaggio^  Christ  in  the  Temple,  Be- 
trothal of  St.  Catharine,  Orpheus;  L.  Giordano^  The  archangel  Gabriel. 
There  are  also  several  works  by  l^etherlandish  masters :  School  of  Quintin 
MaUye^  Usurer;  Van  Dyek^  Portrait  (noteworthy);  Vervloet^  Cathedral  at 
Palermo,  Market  in  Venice ;  two  good  portraits,  by  Abraham  van  dm  Tempel ; 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  manner  of  Barend  van  Orley.  The  pictures 
by  modem  Italian  masters  are  of  no  great  merit. 
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On  the  N.  side  of  the  palace,  which  is  connected  here  by  a  wing 
with  the  Theatre  of  San  Carlo,  is  a  small  garden  enclosed  by  a 
railing,  containing  a  Statue  of  Italia,  erected  in  1864  in  commem- 
oration of  the  plebiscite  of  Oct.  21st,  1860 ,  which  added  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  to  the  dominions  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

The  Piazza  del  Plebiscite  is  adjoined  on  the  N.  by  the  small 
Piazza  San  Fbbdinando  (Pl.E,  6),  named  after  the  opposite  church. 
This  is  the  focus  of  the  tramway  and  omnibus  lines  (pp.  25-27),  and 
there  is  also  a  large  cab-stand  here.  To  the  left  diverge  the  Strada 
di  Chiaia  and  the  Via  Roma,  the  chief  street  in  Naples  (comp.  p.  44). 

We  now  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Strada  San  Gablo,  in  which, 
to  the  left,  is  the  S.  entrance  to  the  Galleria  Umberto  Prime,  and 
to  the  right  the  principal  facade  of  the  Teatro  San  Carlo. 

The  busy  and  animated  *Galleria  Umberto  Frimo  (PI.  E,  F,  6) 
was  built  in  1887-90  after  the  plans  of  the  Neapolitan  architect  Em, 
Rocco,  and  is  s^d  to  have  cost  22  million  francs.  Its  exterior  is 
inferior  to  the  Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele  at  Milan,  as  two  churches 
and  several  private  houses  have  been  incorporated  in  it,  but  in  other 
respects  it  rivals  the  Milan  gallery.  Like  it  also,  the  Naples  gallery 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross.  The  shorter  nave,  to  which  the  main 
portal  in  the  Strada  San  Carlo,  adorned  with,  statues  and  a  relief 
representing  the  Olympic  deities,  gives  access,  is  133yds.  long;  the 
longer  nave,  stretching  from  the  Via  Roma  to  the  Strada  Municipio, 
is  160  yds.  long.  Each  is  16  yds.  wide  and  125  ft.  high;  and  at  their 
intersection  is  an  octagon,  40  yds.  in  diameter,  above  which  rises  a 
dome  in  glass  and  iron  to  the  height  of  185  ft.  Here  is  the  Caf^  Cal- 
»ona  (p.  23).  Below  the  dome  are  four  angels  in  copper.  The  Interior 
is  gaily  adorned  with  sculptures,  stucco,  and  gilding,  and  is  lighted 
at  night  by  electricity.  —  To  the  left,  as  we  quit  the  arcade  on  the  N., 
is  the  church  of  Santa  Brigida,  containing  the  tomb  of  Luca  QiordaTio 
and  adorned  with  frescoes  (cupola)  and  a  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari  by  him. 

The  Teatro  San  Carlo  (Pi.  F,  6;  comp.  p.  30)  was  founded  by 
Charles  III.  in  1737,  and  erected  by  the  Neapolitan  architect  Anpeto 
Caraaale  from  designs  by  the  Sicilian  Giovanni  Medrano.  The  in- 
terior was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1816,  but  has  been  restored  in  har- 
mony with  the  original  plan.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  opera-houses  in 
Europe,  and  many  of  the  celebrated  compositions  of  Rossini,  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  and  Mercadante  were  performed  here  for  the  first  time. 
The  chief  facade,  resting  on  an  arcade,  and  surmounted  by  a  series 
of  columns,  and  the  side  next  the  Piazza  San  Ferdinando  are  deco- 
rated with  reliefs.  The  spaces  under  the  arches  are  occupied  by 
public  writers,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  commit  to  paper  the 
pleading  of  the  lover  or  the  expostulation  of  the  creditor. 

Adjoining  the  theatre  is  the  small  garden  belonging  to  the 
palace,  and  farther  to  the  right  are  two  Horse  Tamers  by  Baron  Clodt 
of  St.  Petersburg,  presented  by  the  Emp.  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia. 
Farther  on,  to  the  right,  are  the  stalls  of  dealers  in  coral,  etc. 
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We  next  reach  the  long  Piazza  dbl  Munioipxo  (PI.  F,  6),  in 
which  is  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  j  designed  by 
Franceschi  (1897).  To  the  left  is  situated  the  handsome  Mimioipio, 
or  town-hall,  the  Pala%%o  de'Miniateri  under  the  Bourbons,  erected 
in  1819-25  from  designs  by  Luigi  and  Stefano  Oasae.  On  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  Neapolitans  who  were 
executed  for  sedition  under  the  Bourbon  regime.  In  the  gateway 
are  the  statues  of  the  kings  Roger  and  Frederick  II. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  Munioipio  [rises  the  church  of  San 
Qiaoomo  degli  Bpagnaoli  (PI.  F,  5,  6)»  erected  in  1540  by  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  and  recently  restored. 

Intxbior.  We  enter  by  the  door  beyond  the  gateway  of  the  Munieipio, 
and  ascend  several  steps.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance :  Andrea  del  Barto-, 
*tlo)y  Family.  3rd  Chapel  on  the  left:  Qian  Bernardo  Lama^  Descent  from 
the  Cross*,  also  pictures  by  Bernardino  BidUano^  Marco  da  Siena  ^  and 
others.  At  the  back  of  the  high-altar  is  the  snmptaoas  Tomb  of  Don  Pedro 
de  Toledo  (d.  i6fi3 ;  p.  36),  by  Giovanni  da  Nola^  adorned  with  statues  of 
the  cardinal  virtues,  reliefs  of  the  achievements  of  the  viceroy,  and  his 
statue  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  that  of  his  wife. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Munieipio  begins  the  wide 
Strada  Medina^  with  the  Incoronata  church  (see  p.  46). 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  square  rises  the  Gastel  KnoTO  (PI.  F,  6), 
built  in  1279-83  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  from  a  design  perhaps  sup- 
plied by  Pierre  d'Angieourty  and  enlarged  by  Alphonso  I.  (1442), 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  (1546),  and  Charles  III.  (1735).  The  kings 
of  the  houses  of  Anjou  and  Aragon,  and  the  Spanish  yiceroys  suc- 
cessively resided  here.  The  castle  contains  a  fine  and  lofty  Gothic 
armoury,  ^hich,  howeyer,  is  not  accessible.  The  outer  walls  and 
ramparts  have  been  removed,  and  the  view  from  the  Strada  San 
Carlo  towards  the  triumphal  arch  is  now  also  being  opened  up. 

The  Ektbamcs  (free)  is  on  the  N.  side.  Passing  the  sentry,  we  turn 
to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and  reach  after  about  900  yds.  the  lofty 
*  Triumphal  Aroh  by  which  the  castle  is  entered.  This  was  erected  in 
1451-70  ta commemorate  the  entry  of  Alphonso  I.  of  Aragon  (June  2nd,  1442), 
and  in  1904-06  it  was  restored  in  the  original  style  and  freed  from  surround- 
ing encumbranocB  by  Ad.  Avena,  who  has  thas  resuscitated  all  its  pristine 
beauty.  Its  original  designer  is  unknown.  The  details  were  executed 
under  the  supervision  of  Pietro  di  Martino,  a  Milanese  architect  and  sculptor 
(not  by  OiuUano  da  Matano).  Above  the  archway,  which  Las  Corinthian 
columns  on  each  side,  a  frieze,  and  a  cornice,  is  an  attic  with  a  well- 
executed  relief  representing  the  entry  of  Alphonso.  At  the  top  are  statues 
of  St.  Michael,  St.  Antonius  Abbas,  and  St.  Sebastian,  below  which  are 
the  four  cardinal  virtues  in  niches.  The  main  relief  is  by  Pietro  di  Martino, 
the  other  sculptures  and  the  two  reliefs  on  the  walls  of  the  archway  are 
by  leaia  da  Pita^  Paolo  Romano^  Andrea  deWAptUa.Franceteo  Laurana, 
and  other  artists.  The  bronze  doors  (restored  in  1889)  are  adorned  with 
representations  of  the  victories  of  Ferdinand  I.,  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Ouglielmo  Monaco  (after  1462)  j  they  are  interesting  solely  as  early  examples 
of  historical  compositions  in  relief.  The  cannon-ball  imbedded  in  the  left 
half  of  the  door  is  a  relic  of  the  wars  of  the  time  of  Qonsalvo  da  Cordova. 

In  the  inner  yard  is  the  entrance  to  the  church  of  Sakta  Babbasa,  or 
Sam  Sbbastiano,  which  was  originally  a  Oothic  building  but  was  entirely 
transformed  in  the  Renaissance  era  (key  kept  by  verger).  It  has  a  fine  early- 
Renaissance  portal  by  MaiUa  ForHmany  (1470),  surmounted  by  a  beautiful 
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statuette  of  the  Madonna  by  /VomcMco  Laurana  (1474).  Inside,  by  the  left 
wall  of  the  choir,  is  a  ciboTiom  by  Jaccpo  Mia  Fila  of  Milan  (14^1). 
A^acent  is  a  small  and  elaborate  chapel,  with  a  vault  containing  the  cofflns 
of  so-called  ^conspirators'.  Abo^e  is  a  balcony,  affording  a  fine  view  of  the 
harboors  and  of  Mt.  Vesuvius. 

Opposite  the  castle  to  the  N, ,  beside  the  Teatro  Mercadante 
(PI.  F,  6 ;  p.  30),  the  Strada  Agostino  Depretis  leads  to  the  Piazza 
DBLLA  BoBSA  (Pi.  F,  5),  with  the  new  Exchange  and  an  old  fountain 
of  Neptune  which  has  been  re-erected  here.  It  is  continued  to  the 
N.E.  by  the  Corto  Umberto  Primo  (RettifUo),  a  broad  street  con- 
structed in  1883-94  through  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  Na- 
ples, connecting  the  station  with  the  harbour  and  the  better  quarters. 
In  this  street,  to  the  right,  is  the  church  of  San  Pietro  Mariire 
(PI.  6,  5),  with  a  few  monuments  and  paintings  {e.g.  Legend  of  St. 
Yincent,  in  12  sections,  a  good  work  by  Simon  Marmion  of  Valen- 
ciennes). In  front  of  it  is  a  monument  to  Buggiero  Bonghi  (1828- 
95),  the  scholar  and  politician.  Opposite  is  the  imposing  new 
building  of  the  University  (p.  61),  from  the  designs  of  P.  P.  Quaglia. 
Farther  on,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Strada  del  Du»mo  (p.  67),  is 
the  Piazza  Nicola  Amore,  with  a  statue  of  the  worthy  mayor  of  that 
name  (d.  1894),  by  Franc.  Jerace. 

The  Piazza  del  Municipio  is  continued  to  the  £.  by  the  Molo 
Angioino,  a  pier  14  yds.  in  width,  originally  constructed  by  Charles 
of  Anjou  in  1302.  Adjoining  are  the  extensive  Harbonri  (PI.  F, 
G,  5-7).  The  Pobto  Militabb,  or  naval  harbour,  to  the  right,  is 
shut  off  by  a  railing.  At  its  S.W.  angle  are  the  Darsena^  or  old 
naval  harbour,  and  the  AnendU  deUa  Marina^  erected  in  1577  by 
the  viceroy  Mendoza,  with  a  dockyard  arsenal. 

At  the  angle  formed  by  the  Molo  rises  the  Lighthonte  [Faro; 
PI.  G,  6),  originally  erected  in  the  15th  cent.,  but  rebuilt  in 
1843.  The  ascent  is  strongly  recommended,  as  it  enables  the 
visitor  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  topography  of  the  town 
(fee  1  fr.).  An  easy  marble  staircase  of  142  steps  ascends  to  the 
gallery.  —  The  magazines  at  the  end  of  the  Molo  are  used  as 
bonded  warehouses  (Porto  franco).  The  terminus  of  the  goods 
railway  between  the  station  and  the  harbour  is  also  here.  —  The 
Mercantile  Harftowr  (PI.  G,  H,  6, 6),  constructed  in  1302  by  Charles  II. 
of  Anjou  at  the  same  time  as  the  Molo,  was  enlarged  in  1740  by 
Charles  III.  and  again  in  recent  times. 

The  Stkada  del  Pilibbo,  along  which  runs  the  railway  just 
mentioned,  skirts  the  mercantile  harbour.  At  its  end,  to  the  left,  is 
the  Dogana;  to  the  right,  on  the  Molo  Piccolo,  is  situated  the  Im^ 
macolaieUa  Vecchia^  with  the  offloes  of  the  custom-house  and  the 
Deputatione  delta  Salute  (PI.  G,  5).  This  is  the  starting-point  of 
some  of  the  Capri  and  Isohia  steamers  (see  pp.  27, 118, 169).  Farther 
^  is  the  ImmaeolateUa  Nuova^  with  the  offloe  of  the  harbour-master 

'pitaneria  del  Porto;  PI.  G,  5).     Arrival  and  departure  of  the 
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large  steamers,  see  p.  21.  —  The  Porlo  Piccolo  (PI.  G,  6),  to  the 
left,  which  is  aooessible  to  small  boats  only,  once  formed  part  of  the 
most  ancient  harbour  of  Neapolis. 

We  continue  to  follow  the  broad  qnay,  farther  on  called  the 
Stbada  Nvoya  (PI.  G,  H,  6),  which  is  always  fnll  of  life  and  bustle. 
At  the  end,  to  the  N.,  Is  the  Strada  del  Duomo  (p.  57),  and  to  the 
right  the  Villa  dbl  Popolo  (P1.H,5),  a  public  garden  on  the  sea, 
which  Is  now,  however,  in  a  state  of  total  neglect.  The  public  readers 
who  used  to  be  seen  here,  declaiming  passages  from  Tasso,  Ariosto, 
or  other  poets,  have  almost  wholly  vanished.  The  garden  contains 
a  marble  Nymphaeum,  formerly  in  the  Immacolatella  Vecchia  (p.  42). 

Opposite  rises  the  Gastel  del  Carmine  QP1.H,  4),  a  vast  struc- 
ture erected  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1484.  In  1647,  during  the  rebellion 
of  Masaniello  (see  below),  it  was  occupied  by  the  populace,  and  it 
is  now  used  as  a  military  bakery. 

The  Porta  del  Carmine,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gastel,  leads  to  a 
piazza,  on  the  right  side  of  which  is  situated  the  church  of  Santa 
Haria  del  Carmine  (PI.  H,  4),  with  its  lofty  tower.  The  edifice  (open 
early  In  the  morning,  and  after  4.30  p.m.),  which  is  of  early  origin, 
bnt  was  modernized  in  1769,  contains  a  celebrated  miraculous  picture 
of  the  Virgin  (*La  Bmna';  festival  on  July  16- 17th),  and  a  statue 
of  Oonradin,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen  (see  below),  carved  by 
Schopf  firom  a  design  by  Thorvaldsen  and  erected  in  1847  by  Maxi- 
milian II.  of  Bavaria.  The  original  tomb  was  behind  the  high- 
altar,  to  the  right,  where  its  position  is  marked  by  the  inscription 
*R.O.C.'  (Regis  Oonradini  corpus). 

We  now  turn  to  the  left  to  the  Piazza  del  Mbbcato  (PL  H,  4), 
where  the  traffic  is  busiest  on  Mondays  and  Fridays.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  piazza,  which  forms  a  semicircle,  is  the  church  of  Santa 
Croee  al  Mercato.  On  the  S.  side  are  two  fountains.  On  Oct.  29th, 
1268,  Conradin  (see  above),  then  in  his  17th  year,  and  his  relative 
Frederick  of  Baden,  were  executed  here  by  order  of  Charles  I.  of 
Anjou.  The  sacristy  of  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  contains  a  column 
of  porphyry  which  formerly  marked  the  spot  where  the  young  prince 
was  beheaded.  In  1647  this  piazza  was  also  one  of  the  scenes  of  the 
insurrection  of  Masaniello  (Tommaso  Aniello,  born  in  Vice  Rotto 
in  1622). 

Returning  to  the  church  del  Carmine,  and  following  the  street 
to  the  left,  we  may  reach  the  Porta  Capuana  (p.  53)  in  8  min. ;  or 
we  may  pass  the  church  and  proceed  in  a  straight  direction  to  the 
small  Piazza  Ouglielmo  Pepe  (Pi.  H,  4),  and  turn  to  the  left  into 
the  broad  Corso  Oaribaldiy  which  passes  (5  min.)  the  Porta  Nolana, 
the  Central  Railway  Station  (p.  21),  and  (5  min.)  the  Porta  Capu- 
ana, and  terminates  (10  min.)  in  the  Strada  Foria  (see  p.  45).  In 
front  of  the  railway-station  is  the  Piazza  Qaribaldi  (PI.  H,  3),  with 
a  statue  of  that  hero  by  Ces.  Zocchl  (1904). 
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n.  The  Via  Soma  (formerly  the  Toledo). 

Starting  from  the  Largo  della  Vittoria  (p.  37;  PI.  D,  7),  tlie 
broad  Via  Galabkitto,  with  its  handsome  shops,  leads  ns  to- 
wards the  N.  to  the  triangular  Piazza  dei  Mabtibi,  where  the  Co- 
lonna  del  Xarturi  (PI.  D,  £,  7),  a  lofty  column  of  marhle  decorated 
with  trophies,  and  crowned  with  a  Victory  in  bronze,  was  erected 
in  1864  to  the  memory  of  the  patriots  who  had  perished  during  the 
different  Neapolitan  revolutions.  The  four  lions  at  the  base,  in 
different  postures,  represent  the  four  principal  revolutions  at  Naples 
during  the  Bourbon  dynasty  (1799,  1820,  1848,  1860).  The  mon- 
ument was  designed  by  Alvino,  the  Victory  executed  by  Caggiano. 
—  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Piazza  is  the  Palax%o  Partanna, 
on  the  S.  the  Palazzo  Oalabritto,  and  farther  on,  with  a  garden  in 
front,  the  Palasto  Nurutiante, 

Proceeding  towards  the  N.  by  the  Strada  Santa  CaUrina ,  from 
which  the  Via  del  Mille  diverges  to  the  left,  we  next  enter  the 
busy  St&ada  di  Ghiaia  (PI.  E,  6).  Where  this  street  begins  to 
ascend,  it  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte  di  C/icaia,  a  viaduct  built  in 
1634,  by  which  the  Strada  Monte  dl  £>io  leads  from  the  quarter  of 
Pizzofalcone  to  the  higher  ground  below  Sant'£lmo.  [From  the 
Strada  di  Ghiaia  a  lift  (10  and  5  c),  inside  the  bridge-pier  to  the 
right,  and  a  flight  of  steps  ascend  to  the  Strada  Monte  di  Dio.]  The 
Strada  di  Ghiaia,  which  contains  nothing  noteworthy,  leads  into  the 
Piazza  San  Ferdinando  (p.  40),  at  the  foot  of  the  Via  Roma. 

The  Via  Soma  fPl.  £,  4-6),  a  street  begun  by  the  viceroy  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo  in  1540,  is  the  main  artery  of  the  traffic  of  Naples, 
and  presents  a  busy  scene  at  all  hours.  It  was  long  known  as  the 
ToledOf  but  the  name  of  Via  Roma,  first  promulgated  in  1870,  is 
now  beginning  to  supplant  it,  popularly  as  well  as  officially.  The 
street  intersects  the  city  from  S.  to  N.  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  as- 
cending gradually  from  the  sea.  It  extends  from  the  Piazza  del 
Plebiscite  (p.  38)  to  the  Museo  Nazlonale,  and  is  nearly  I72  M.  in 
length,  but  contains  few  buildings  worthy  of  note.  On  both  sides 
extends  a  network  of  streets  and  lanes,  many  of  which  ascend  to 
the  left  by  means  of  steps  to  the  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  and  the 
Gastel  Sant'Elmo,  while  those  to  the  right  extend  to  the  railway 
station  and  the  harbour,  forming  the  centres  of  mercantile  traffic. 

Ascending  the  Via  Roma  from  the  Piazza  San  Ferdinando ,  we 
come  in  about  10  min.  to  the  small  Lakoo  dblla  Oasita  (PI.  E,  5), 
where  in  1877  was  erected  a  Monument  to  Carlo  Poerio  fl803-67), 
the  dauntless  Italian  patriot  whose  unjust  condemnation  and  im- 
prisonment in  1849  did  so  much  to  inflame  the  hate  of  the  people 
for  the  Bourbon  dynasty  (comp.  p.  92).  —  Holding  hence  to  the 
N.W.,  we  may  reach  the  Largo  Monte  Santo^  the  terminus  of  the 
cable-railway  to  the  Vomero  (j>.  27),  and  the  station  of  the  Gumie 
Railway  (p.  100).  —  To  the  right  diverges  the  Strada  Gorsea,  lead- 
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ing  to  the  Pi*zsa  dl  MonteoUyeto  (p.  47;  post*offlee,  see  p.  47).  On 
the  left  side  of  this  street,  on  the  site  of  a  market-house  over- 
whelmed by  a  shower  of  ashes  in  1906  (p.  127),  is  to  be  erected  the 
new  General  Post  Office. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  beyond  No.  39,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Strada  Santa  Trinith  Maggiore  (p.  48),  the  only  important  side- 
street  by  which  the  Via  Boma  is  crossed,  rises  the  Palazzo  Maddaloni 
(PI.  £,  F,  4,  5),  a  masBive  structure  with  a  gateway  and  staircase 
from  designs  by  Fansaga.  The  interior  contains  a  hall  of  fine  pro- 
portions. Farther  on,  also  to  the  right,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via 
Roma  and  the  Strada  Sant'Anna  del  Lombardi  (p.  47),  is  the  Palazzo 
d^Angri  (PI.  P.  A;  E,  4),  erected  about  1773  by  Luigi  Vanvitelli, 
and  occupied  by  Garibaldi  when  dictator  in  1860. 

In  2-3  min.  more  we  reach  the  Piazza  Dantb  (PI.  E,  F,  4), 
where  a  Monument  of  Dante  in  marble,  by  T.  Angelini  and  Solaii, 
was  erected  in  1872.  The  crescent-shaped  edifice,  beyond  the  statue, 
which  was  converted  into  a  Lieeo  Oinnaaiale  Vittorio  Emanuele  in 
1861,  surmounted  by  a  balustrade  with  twenty -six  statues,  was 
erected  by  the  city  of  Naples  in  honour  of  Charles  III.  in  1757,  the 
statues  being  emblems  of  the  virtues  of  that  monarch.  — Adjacent  (1.) 
is  the  Porta  Alba  (1632),  with  a  bronze  statue  of  San  Gaetano, 
whence  the  Strada  de'Tribunali  may  be  entered  (see  pp.  55,  68). 

From  the  Piazza  Dante  we  ascend  gradually  in  5  min.  by  the 
Salita  del  Museo  to  the  Knteo  Haiionale  (PI.  E,  F,  3;  p.  60),  a 
lai^e  red  building,  the  entrance  to  which  is  in  the  broad  side-street 
diverging  on  the  right  (N.E.)  to  the  Piazza  Oavour.  —  By  the  Via 
Boma  to  Oapodimonte,  see  p.  87. 

Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Museum  Is  the  Oalleria  Principe 
di  Napoli  (PI.  F,  3),  a  covered  bazaar  designed  by  Almno, 

The  long  Piazza  Gavottb  (PI.  F,  3) ,  which  extends  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Museum,  is  embellished  with  gardens.  To  the  N.E.the 
piazza  contracts  into  the  Strada  Porta  (PI.  F,  G,  3,  2).  The  first 
street  diverging  from  It  to  the  right  is  the  Strada  del  Duomo,  leading 
to  the  cathedral  (4  min. ;  p.  57) ;  the  Via  Girillo  next  diverges  on 
the  same  side  to  San  Giovanni  a  Garbonara  (p.  54)  and  the  Porta 
Gapuana ;  and  the  Gorso  Gesare  BosaroU  farther  on  also  leads  to 
the  right  to  the  same  gate  (10  min. ;  p.  53). 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Strada  Forla  we  next  reach  the  Botanic 
Garden  (PI.  G,2),  which  was  founded  in  1809  and  extended  in  1818. 
It  is  open  to  the  public  daily,  except  from  12  to  2,  and  contains  a 
fine  collection  of  tropical  plants.  —  Adjacent  is  the  extensive  poor- 
house,  the  AVbergo  de'Poveri  or  Reclusorio  (PI.  G,  H,  2,  1),  begun 
by  Gharles  ni.  in  1751  from  a  design  by  Fuga,  and  intended  to 
contain  four  courts,  still  nearly  half  uncompleted.  One  side  is  ap- 
propriated to  men,  the  other  to  women.  In  this  establishment  and 
its  dependencies  about  2000  persons  are  maintained.  The  city 
contains  numerouii  oikex  charitable  institutions ,  about  sixty  in  all. 
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in.  The  Old  Town.  Eastern  Qnartere,  between  the  ViaBoma  and 
the  Harbour. 

Naples  conUina  about  three  hundred  Ghvbchss,  most  of  which  are 
devoid  of  interest.  The  older  of  them  have  been  disfigured  by  restora- 
tion in  the  degraded  style  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  which  appears 
to  have  attained  its  height  here.  Several  of  those  built  by  the  Angevins 
still  show  the  characteristic  French-Gothic  type.  But,  as  they  contain 
numerous  monuments,  important  in  the  history  of  sculpture,  and  are  rich 
in  historical  associations,  some  of  them  are  well  deserving  of  a  visit. 
The  most  important  are  described  in  the  following  pages.  They  are 
generally  closed  about  noon,  and  not  re-opened  till  evening. 

We  begin  our  walk  in  the  Stbada  Medina  (PI.  F,  5 ;  p.  41). 
To  the  left,  adjoining  No.  49,  is  a  railing  enclosing  a  flight  of  steps 
which  descend  to  the  church  of  the  — 

Incoronata  (open  in  the  morning),  erected  in  1352  by  Queen 
Johanna  I.  to  commemorate  her  coronation  and  marriage  with  her 
cousin  Louis  of  Taranto,  and  made  to  Include  the  old  Boyal  Ohapel 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice  In  which  the  marriage  had  been  solemnized. 

This  chapel  contains  Fxxscobb  of  the  BUnete  School  (darkened  and  partly 
injured',  best  seen  by  ascendine  a  spiral  staircase  tp  the  left  near  the 
entrance  to  the  church ;  keys  at  the  sacristy,  5-6  soldi).  The  ceiling-pictures 
represent  the  ^Seven  Sacraments  and  the  Church".  In  the  arch  over  the 
entrance-window,  on  the  right,  is  the  Apotheosis  of  St  Louis  of  Anjou, 
Bishop  of  Toulouse,  with  portraits  of  King  Robert  and  his  son  Charles, 
attired  in  purple ;  on  the  left,  the  Extreme  Unction.  The  next  arch  to  the 
right  comprises:  (1.)  Baptism,  (r.)  Confirmation;  then  (1.)  the  Eucharist, 
and  (r.)  Confession;  above  the  nave,  (1.)  Ordination,  (r.)  Matrimony.  The 
last  refers  to  the  marriage  above  mentioned,  which  took  place  in  1S47. 
Two  half-figures  in  the  ^Eucharist",  one  of  which  is  crowned  with  laurel, 
are  said  to  represent  Petrarch  and  Laura,  and  in  ^Matrimony"  Dante'^s  fea- 
tures are  said  to  be  recognizable;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  either  statement. 
On  the  walls  are  fragments  of  Old  Testament  scenes.  —  The  (%aj>«<  of  the 
OmeifiXy  at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle,  also  contains  frescoes  in  the  Sienese  style, 
ascribed  to  Oennaro  di  Cola^  a  pupil  of  Maestro  Simone :  to  the  left  are  re- 
presented the  Coronation  of  Johanna  I.,  her  nuptials,  and  other  events  in 
her  life ;  to  the  right  St.  Martin  and  St.  George,  all  much  damaged.  —  Fine 
wood-carving  above  tlie  organ. 

Opposite  the  church  Is  situated  the  Palazzo  Fondi^  designed 
by  Lulgl  Vanvitelli.  —  Farther  on  in  the  Strada  Medina  Is  a  statue 
of  Fr.  8av,  Mercadante  (d.  1870),  the  composer  of  several  operas. 

At  the  end  of  the  Strada  Medina  we  enter  the  busy  Strada 
San  Oiuseppe  to  the  left.  After  a  few  minutes'  walk,  a  broad  street 
to  the^rlght  leads  to  the  church  of  — 

Santa  ICaria  la  Knoya  (PI.  F,  5),  the  entrance  of  which  is  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps.  It  was  erected  In  1268  by  Oiovanni 
da  Pisa  J  and  restored  In  1525  by  Agnolo  Franco, 
\^  iNTEBioB.  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Santafede  the  Elder 
and  Simone  Papa  iht  Younger^  and  the  dome  with  others  by  Cortntio  (the 
four  Franciscan  teachers,  St.  Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus,  Nicolaus  de  Lira, 
and  Alexander^' ab  Alexandro).  The  fine  marble^  pavement  is  in  poor  pre- 
servation. 

In  the  1st  Chap,  to  the  right,  the  ^Archangel  Michael',  formerly  ascribed 
to  Michael  Angelo.  8rd  Chap.:  Crucifixion,  by  Marco  da  Siena.  In  the 
Cappella  del  Crooefisso,  frescoes  by  Corengio.  —  The  right  transept  containa 
the  monument  of  Oaleazzo  Sanseverino  (d.  1467),  with  sculptures.  In  the 
opposite  chapel  is  a  beautiful  crucifix  in  wood  by  Oioponni  da  Nolo,  —  At 
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the  high -altar  is  a  Madonna  in  wood  by  TomnMSo  M'Sitfaui^  with  saints 
by  A.  Borghetti,  —  The  large  Chapil  of  San  Giaooxo  dblla  Maboa,  to  the 
left  of  the  entrance  to  the  church,  was  erected  in  1604  by  GonsalTO  da 
Cordova,  41  gran  capitano",  whose  nephew  Ferdinand  (1560)  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  altar  the  monuments  of  his  two  most  distinguished  enemies: 
Pietro  Kavarro  (who  strangled  himself  when  a  prisoner  in  the  Gastello  l^uovo) 
and  Lautrec,  a  Frenchman,  the  general  of  Francis  I.  (who  died  of  the 
plague  in  1528,  while  besieging  Naples).  The  monuments  are  by  Annihalt 
CaeeaotllOy  a  pupil  of  Giov.  da  Nola.  The  inscriptions,  composed  by  Paolo 
Oiovio^  testify  to  the  chivalrous  sentiments  of  that  period. 

The  adjoining  Monastery  possesses  two  sets  of  CloUters,  with  tomb- 
stones, and  a.  Ri/eetory  (now  forming  two  rooms  of  tbe  Consiglio  Provin- 
ziale)  adorned  with  a  Bearing  of  the  Gross  and  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
two  lai^e  and  retouched  frescoes  by  unknown  masters  of  the  14th  century. 

We  now  retain  and  pursue  our  route  along  the  Strada  San  Giu- 
seppe, of  which  the  Stbada  Montsoliteto  forms  the  continuation. 
Where  the  latter  expands  into  a  square,  on  the  right  stands  the 
Palazto  Oraviruzj  now  the  General  Foit  and  Telegraph  Offlco  (PI. 
F,  5),  erected  in  1513  for  Ferdinando  Orsini,  Duca  di  Gravina,  by 
Oabriele  ^Agnolo,  completed  in  1649  by  Oianfranceso  Mormanno, 
and  since  entirely  modernized. 

Ascending  from  this  point  to  the  left,  past  a  Fountain  with 
a  bronze  statue  of  Charles  II.  (1663),  we  reach  the  Piazza  di 
MoNTBOLiYETo,  wherc  the  side -street  (on  the  right;  p.  46)  to  the 
Via  Roma  begins.   Here  is  the  church  of  — 

Monte  Oliveto  (PI.  F,  6),  usually  called  Sanlf  Anna  dei  Lomhardi, 
begun  in  1411  by  Guerello  Origlia,  the  fcivourite  of  King  Ladislaus, 
and  continued  in  the  early-Renaissance  style  by  Andrea  CicQtone. 
The  church  is  a  flat-roofed  basilica  without  aisles,  and  contains 
yaluable  scilptures;  the  chapels  are  kept  shut  (sacristan  25-^50  c). 

In  the  Vbstibule  is  the  tomb  of  Domenico  Fontana  (1627). 

Interior  (generally  open  in  the  forenoon  only).  To  the  right  and  left 
of  the  entrance  are  two  beautiful  altars  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  by  Oiov.  da 
Nola  (1686)  and  CHrol.  da  Santa  Croce  (1602-37).  —  Cappblla  Picoolohini 
(1st  on  the  left):  «Altar  hj  Ant.  RosselUno  of  Florence  (about  1476) :  in  the 
centre  the  Ifativity,  in  the  niches  at  the  sides  and  in  the  medallions 
the  four  Eyaneelists.  above,  four  Putti.  The  fine  monument  of  Maria  of 
Aragon  (d.  1470),  natural  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  wife  of  Antonio  Piccolo- 
mini,  Duke  of  Amalfi,  also  hy  Rouellino^  but  completed  after  his  death  by 
Benedetto  da  Maiano^  is  a  replica  of  the  monument  of  the  Cardinal  of  Por- 
tugal in  San  Miniato's  at  Florence.  Cruciflxion,  by  QiuUo  MoMZoni  of  Pia- 
cenia  (ca.  1650 1  not  by  Boeeellino),  The  Ascension,  a  picture  by  Silvestro 
Buofio  (ascribed  by  Sig.  Frizzoni  to  the  school  of  Pinturicchio).  —  In 
the  6th  Chapel  to  the  left,  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  QiovaiMii  da  Nola. 

—  In  the  CoRO  dbi  Fbati,  behind  the  high-altar,  are  other  old  intarsia 
work,  the  monuments  of  Alphonso  II.  and  Guerello  Origlia  (by  Giovanni  da 
Nola)j  and  the  sarcophagus  of  Bishop  Vafisalo  (by  Tommaso  Malvito  of 
Como}  1600).  —  The  Old  Sacsxstt  (Cappella  ddla  CongregatioM  di  San 
Carlo)y  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  contains  fine  intarsia  work  by  Giovanni 
da  Verona  (d.  1626),  restored  in  1860  by  Minehiotti,  and  frescoes  by  Vaeari. 

—  The  Chapbl  of  thb  Holt  Sbpulchbb  contains  a  coarsely  realistic  group 
in  terracotta  executed  in  1489-92  by  Gui(fo  Maztoni^  sumamed  Modanino^ 
representing  Christ  in  the  Sepulchre,  surrounded  by  seven  lifesize  figures 
in  a  kneeling  posture,  all  portraits  of  contemporaries  of  the  artist :  Sannazaro 
(p.  96)  as  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  Pontano  (p.  61)  as  Nicodemus,  Alphonso  II. 
as  John,  beside  him  his  son  Ferdinand  as  Christ.  This  was  intended  for  ex- 
hibition in  a  niche.  -"  Cappxlla  Habtbooiudici  (1st  on  the  right).    'Marble 
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Altar,  with  the  Annaneiation  and  six  smal]  reliefs  ftrom  the  life  of  Christ, 
below,  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano  (14^).  Several  monuments,  including  that 
of  ^Harinus  Curialis  Surrentinns  Terrenovse  comes',  1490,  who  founded 
this  chapel. 

The  adjacent  building,  now  oconpied  by  pabllo  offices,  was 
formerly  a  Benedictine  Monastery,  where  Torquato  Tasso  was  kindly 
received  when  ill  and  in  distress  in  1588. 

Returning  to  the  fountain  mentioned  at  p.  47,  we  follow  the  Galata 
Santa  Trinity  Maggiore  to  the  Labgo  Santa  Tbinita  Magoio&e 
(PI.  F,  4),  where  a  lofty  Column  of  the  Virgin  was  erected  in  1748 
in  the  style  of  the  period.  In  this  piazza  is  situated  the  church  of 
Oesii  HuoYOf  or  Santa  Trinith  Maggiore,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
built  in  1584,  with  a  facade  transferred  from  an  older  palace  (1470) 
and  a  fine  early-Renaissance  door,  containing  frescoes  by  Solimena 
(History  of  Heliodorus,  over  the  portal),  Stamionij  Spagnoletto,  and 
CorenziOy  and  overladen  with  marble  and  decorations.  —  Opposite 
the  church,  at  Piazza  Santa  Trinity  Maggiore  19,  is  the  old  refectory 
of  the  former  monastery  of  Santa  CfUaray  where  a  damaged  fresco 
by  one  of  Giotto^s  pupils,  representing  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves, 
is  still  preserved  (closed  j  shown  on  application  to  Nicola  Jovine, 
in  the  shop  at  No.  13). 

Beyond  the  church  of  Gesd  we  reach  the  Strada  Santa  Tkinita 
Maggiobb,  one  of  the  busiest  streets  crossing  the  Via  Roma  (p.  45), 
and  turning  immediately  to  the  right  we  pass  through  a  gate  to  — 

Santa  Chiara  (PI.  F,  A]  6),  the  Pantheon  of  Naples,  founded  by 
Robert  the  Wise  in  1310,  completed  in  1340,  and  richly  but  taste- 
lessly restored  in  1742-57.  In  the  17th  cent.  Qiottos  frescoes  were 
whitewashed.  The  church  contains  handsome  Gothic  monuments 
of  the  Angevin  dynasty,  and  other  sculptures. 

The  imposing  *Intsbior,  90  yds.  long,  31  yds.  wide,  and  150  ft.  high, 
is  planned  like  a  French  Gothic  church  and  resembles  a  magnificent  hall. 
To  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance  is  the  monument  of  Onofrio  di  Penna, 
secretary  of  King  Ladislaus  (d.  1832),  with  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  and 
hermits  by  Baboeeio  (1^^),  converted  into  an  altar.  Above  are  a  Madonna 
enthroned  and  the  Trinity,  by  Franeeseot  son  of  Maestro  Simone  (after 
1300).  —  In  front  of  the  organ,  above,  are  eleven  tasteful  reliefs  from  the 
life  of  St.  Catharine,  executed  on  a  dark  ground  and  resembling  cameos, 
probably  by  Pace  and  Giovanni  da  Firenxe  (p.  49).  —  Of  the  principal  paint- 
ings on  the  ceiling,  the  first,  the  Queen  of  Bheba,  and  the  second,  David 
playing  on  the  harp,  are  by  Beh.  Conca;  the  third,  David  sacrificing,  by 
Bonito;  the  fourth,  St.  Clara  putting  the  Saracens  to  flight,  by  Francesco 
di  Muro,  The  last-named  master  also  painted  the  high-altar-piece  (the 
Sacrament)  and  the  picture  over  the  principaJ  entrance  (King  Robert  in- 
specting the  church  when  building). 

The  second  chapel  on  the  left  contains  two  sarcophagi  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury.  —  By  the  3rd  pillar  to  the  left  is  the  altar  of  the  Madonna  delle 
Grazie,  with  a  ftresco  almost  concealed  by  frippery,  attributed  to  Giotto.  — 
To  the  right  of  the  door  which  leads  out  of  the  church  on  the  left  side 
is  the  graceful  monument,  by  Oiov.  da  Nola  (f),  of  Antonia  Oaudino,  who 
died  in  1G89  at  the  age  of  14,  on  the  day  appointed  for  her  marriage,  with 
a  beautiful  epitaph  by  the  iK>et  Antonius  Epicurus  (d.  1666).  Opposite  is 
the  tomb  of  Gabriele  Adomo  (d.  1672),  an  admiral  under  Charles  V.  — 
The  next  chapel  contains  two  tombstones  of  the  14th  century.  —  The 
Cappblla  Sanfelioc,  to  the  right  of  the  pulpit,  which  is  borne  by  lions  and 
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adorned  with  reliefe  of  the  Uthi  cent.,  contains  a  Crucifixion  by  Lw^francOt 
and  an  ancient  aarcophagus,  with  figures  of  Protesilaus  and  Laodamia,  which 
forms  the  tomb  of  Gesare  Sanfelice,  Duca  di  Rodi  (d.  1632).  —  The  following 
CAFTMLhA  LoMaoBABni  do  la  Cms  Ahedo  contains  on  the  left  side  a  mon- 
ument of  1629,  and  on  the  right  a  similar  one  of  1863. 

At  the  back  of  the  high-altar  is  the  magnificent  Gothic  *l/<mumea(  of 
Robert  th9  Wise  (d.  1343),  42  ft.  in  height^  executed  by  the  brothers  Face  and 
OiopamU  da  Ftreiuie  (not  Mtnuceio  the  Younger),  The  king  is  represented 
in  a  recumbent  posture ,  in  the  garb  of  a  Franciscan,  on  a  sarcophagus 
embellished  with  reliefs  and  supported  by  saints.  In  a  niche  aboye  he 
appears  again,  seated  on  his  throne.  On  both  sides  are  frescoes  by  a  pupil 
of  Giotto,  At  the  top  is  the  Madonna  between  SS.  Francis  and  Clara. 
The  inscription,  ^Cemite  Robertum  regem  yirtute  refertum^  is  ascribed  to 
Petrarch.  —  In  the  adjacent  !K.  Tbansbft  is  the  monument  of  his  grand- 
,  daughter  Mary  (d.  1360),  daughter  of  Charles  the  Illustrious,  Empress  of 

Constantinople,  and  Duchess  of  Duraszo,  attired  in  her  imperial  robes. 
I  By  the  wall  to  the  left,  the  tomb  of  Agnes  and  Clementia  (after  1381),  two 

daughters  of  the  empress,  the  former  having  also  been  the  consort  of  a 
titular  Bmperor  of  Constantinople,  Giacomo  del  Balzo,  Prince  of  Taranto, 
by  Baboedo.  In  the  left  lateral  wall,  the  tomb  of  two  children,  a  daugh- 
ter and  a  grandson  of  Charles  the  Illustrious,  who  died  in  1328  and  1m4. 
Here  also  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Paolina  Banieri,  the  faithful  friend  of  Gia- 
como Leopardi,  with  a  lifesize  figure  of  the  deceased,  by  Car,  Solari  (1878). 
—  In  the  8.  Tbahsbft,  adjoining  the  monument  of  Robert  the  Wise,  is 
that  of  his  eldest  son  Charles  the  Illustrious^  Duke  of  Calabria,  who  died 
in  1328,  before  his  father,  by  Tmo  di  Camaino  of  Siena  and  Oallardo  lYi- 
mario  of  Naples  (1832-33).  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  monument  of 
Mary  of  Valols  (d.  1381),  his  queen,  erroneously  said  to  be  that  of  her  daugh- 
ter Johanna  I.  —  The  Chapel  adjoining  the  S.  transept  on  the  right  is  the 
burial-chapel  of  the  Bourbons,  in  which  six  children  of  Charles  III.  are 
interred. 

The  handBome  Campanile  (clock -tower)  of  Santa  Chiaia  was 
built  after  1600  on  the  original  foundations  (1310)  and  incorporat- 
ing bands  of  inscription  from  the  same  period. 

Farther  on  in  the  Strada  Santa  Trinitik  Maggiore  we  soon  reach,  on 
the  left,  the  Labqo  Sam  Dohsmico  Maooiobb  (PI.  F,  4),  containing 
the  palaces  of  (to  the  right)  Casacaienda^  Coriglianoy  and  (to  the 
left,  beyond  the  square)  Oalbiatiy  and  adorned  with  an  Obeliakj  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronze  statue  of  the  saint,  executed  by  Yaccaro  in 
1737  from  a  design  by  Fansaga.  The  stairs  to  the  left  lead  to  a 
side- entrance  of  the  church  of  San  Domenloo,  the  principal  entrance 
of  which  in  the  court  of  the  Pretura,  Vice  San  Domenico  Maggiore, 
is  generally  closed. 

San  Domenieo  Maggiore  (open  7-11  a.m.  only),  erected  by 
Charles  II.  In  1289  In  the  Gothic  style,  is  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  Naples,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  alterations  it  has  under- 
gone (the  last  in  1850-53).  The  church  Is  83  yds.  long,  36  yds. 
wide,  and  84  ft.  high.  It  contains  twenty-seven  chapels  and  twelve 
altars,  and  presents  an  Imposing  appearance  with  Its  handsome 
columns  and  rich  gilding,  but  the  cassetted  ceiling,  added  In  the 
17th  cent.,  does  not  harmonize  well  with  the  rest  of  the  edifice. 
The  most  distinguished  families  of  Naples  have  for  several  centuries 
possessed  chapels  here,  with  numerous  monuments,  which  are  as 
important  examples  of  early-Renaissance  sculpture  as  those  in  Santa 
Ghiara  are  of  Gothic  art. 
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The  1st  Chapel  to  the  right  (entrance -wall),  that  of  the  Saluzzo, 
formerly  of  the  Carafa  family,  contains  an  altar-piece  (Madonna  with 
SS.  Martin  and  Dominic  and  several  of  the  Carafaa)  by  Andrea  da  StUemo^ 
freely  repainted;  to  the  left  the  rococo  monument  of  General  Filippo 
Saluzzo  (d.  1852),  and  to  the  right  the  Renaissance  monument  of  Galeotto 
Carafa  (d.  1513),  with  medallion  -  portrait.  —  2nd  Chap.:  Altar-piece  by 
Agnolo  Franco;  monument  of  Bishop  Bartolomeo  Brancaccio  (d.  1341). 

The  *Cappblla  dbl  Cbocbfisso  (the  7th)  contains  handsome  monu- 
ments of  the  15th  century.  The  altar  is  covered  with  Florentine  mosaic 
designed  by  Cosimo  Fansaga.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  altar  is  a  relief  of  the 
Miracle  of  the  Crucifix,  which,  according  to  tradition,  thus  addressed  Tho- 
mas Aquinas :  'Bene  scripsisti  de  me,  Thoma :  quam  ergo  mercedem  recipies?^ 
To  which  the  saint  replied :  ^Non  aliam  nisi  te.^  Pictures  on  each  side  of  the 
altar :  on  the  right,  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  on  the  left,  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  both  by  an  imitator  of  the  Flemish  style  (16th  cent.).  To  the  left 
of  the  altar,  the  monument  of  Francesco  Carafa;  on  the  opposite  side,  that 
of  another  Carafa  (d.  1470),  by  Giovanni  da  Nola.  The  small  side -chapel 
contains  the  tomb  of  Ettore  Carafa,  Conte  di  Ruvo  (d.  1511).  The  next 
chapel  on  the  left  contains  the  Madonna  della  Rosa,  ascribed  to  the  so- 
called  Maestro  Simone.  On  the  opposite  side  is  the  beautiful  Monument  of 
Mariano  d'Alagno,  and  his  wife  Catarinella  Ursino,  by  Tommaso  MalvUo 
(1507).  Adjacent  to  it  is  the  monument  of  Niccol6  di  Sangro,  Principe  di 
Fondi,  by  Domenico  d^Auria.  —  At  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy,  monuments 
of  various  members  of  the  family  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  Saobistt  has  a  ceiling -painting  by  Solimenay  and  at  the  altar 
an  Annunciation ,  attributed  to  Andrea  da  Salerno.  Around  the  walls, 
above,  are  forty-five  large  wooden  sarcophagi  with  velvet  covers,  ten  of 
which  contain  the  remains  of  princes  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  Among  these 
are  Ferdinand  I.  (d.  1494);  Ferdinand  II.  (d.  1496);  his  aunt,  Queen 
Johanna  (d.  1518),  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I. ;  Isabella  (d.  1524),  daughter 
of  Alphonso  II.  and  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  etc.  The  third  coffin  to  the 
right  is  that  of  Fernando  Francesco  d'Avalos,  Marchese  di  Pescara  (p.  116), 
the  hero  of  Ravenna  and  Pavia,  who  died  of  his  wounds  at  Milan  in  1525. 
The  inscription  is  by  Ariosto.  Above  the  tomb  hang  his  portrait,  a  banner, 
and  a  sword.  His  wife  was  the  celebrated  Vittoria  Colonna,  who  after  his 
death  sang  his  praises  in  the  island  of  Ischia  (p.  116)  and  is  also  buried  here. 

In  the  S.  Tbansspt  is  the  Monument  of  Galeazzo  Pandono  (d.  1514), 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Giovanni  da  Nola.  —  From  the  S.  transept  a  door  leads 
into  a  portion  of  the  older  church,  which  also  contains  some  interesting 
monuments,  including  those  of  Tommaso  Brancaccio,  by  Jaoopo  della  Pila 
(1482),  and  of  Porzia  Rota-Capece,  by  Caccavello  (1563).  Here  also  is  the  side- 
entrance  mentioned  at  p.  49. 

The  High  Altak,  adorned  with  Florentine  mosaic,  is  by  Famaga^  1652. 
On  the  Easter  Candlestick  are  nine  allegorical  figures  (14th  cent.). 

In  the  N.  Tbansbpt,  above  the  chapel  of  the  Pignatelli,  are  ttie  monu- 
ments of  Giovanni  di  Durazzo  (d.  1323)  and  Filippo  di  Taranto  (d.  1335), 
sons  of  Charles  II.,  with  a  long  inscription  in  leonine  verse. 

N.  Aisus.  The  8th  Chapel  (Santa  Maria  della  ITeve)  contains  above  the 
altar  a  beautiful  alto-relief  with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  attended  bv  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  John,  the  best  work  of  Giovanni  da  Nola,  executed  in  1536. 
Here,  to  the  right,  is  also  the  monument  of  the  poet  Giambattista  Marini 
of  Naples  (d.  1625),  well  known  for  his  bombastic  style,  with  a  bust  by 
Bartolomeo  Vi$contini,  —  7th  Chapel,  of  the  Ruffo  Bagnara  family :  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Catharine,  by  Leonardo  da  Pistoia  (ca.  15!^);  two  tombs  of  the 
Tomacelli  family  (1473  and  1529).  —  6th  Chapel:  tombs  of  the  Carafa.  — 
5th  Chapel:  of  the  Andrea.  •—4th  Chapel:  tombs  of  the  Rota  family;  altar 
with  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist  by  Giovanni  da  Nola;  monument  to 
the  poet  Bernardino  Rota  (d.  1575),  with  figures  of  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber, 
belonging  to  the  school  of  Giov.  da  Nola  (1600).  —  3rd  Chapel:  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  John  by  Scipione  Gaetano;  to  the  left,  tomb  of  Antonio  Carafa, 
sumamed  Malizia  (d.  1438).  —  2nd  Chapel,  in  the  bad  taste  of  the  17th 
cent. :  the  miracle-working  Madonna  di  SanC Andrea.  —  1st  Chapel,  to  the 
left,  by  the  entrance  (San  Giuseppe):  Christ  crowning  Joseph,  by  Luca  GioT' 
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dano;  on  the  lateral  walls  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  a  Flemish  master; 
Holy  Family,  ascribed  to  Andrea  da  Salerno. 

In  the  a^acent  monastery  the  celebrated  Thomas  Aquinoi  (p.  4)  lived 
in  1272  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  uniyersity  which  was  then 
founded,  and  his  lectures  were  attended  by  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
even  by  the  king  himself.  His  cell,  now  a  chapel,  and  his  lecture-room  still 
exist.  Giordano  Bnmo  studied  here  at  a  later  date.  The  monastery  is  now 
occupied  by  various  public  offices.  The  Accademia  Pontanianay  founded 
in  1471  by  the  learned  Giovanni  Pontano^  met  here  until  it  was  transferred 
to  the  Palaszo  Tarsia,  at  the  foot  of  Sant*  Elmo. 

The  small  churcli  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Pieth  de'Sangri^  comr 
monly  called  La  CappeUa  Sansevero  (PI,  F,  4),  at  the  comer  of  the 
Vice  and  Calata  Sansevero,  was  the  burial-chapel  of  the  Palazzo 
SanseTero  (now  pulled  down),  belonging  to  the  Sangri  di  Sansevero 
family  (care-taker,  for  whom  a  child  may  be  sent,  50  c).  The  marble 
works  In  this  chapel  —  Dead  Christ  enveloped  in  a  winding-sheet, 
Cecilia  Gaetani,  wife  of  Antonio  di  Sangro,  as  Pudicitia,  and  the 
*Man  freeing  himself  from  the  Net  of  Error',  by  Giuseppe  Sam- 
martino,  Ant.  Conradini,  and  Franc.  Queirolo,  —  exhibit  all  the  bad 
taste  of  18th  cent,  art,  its  tricky  effects  with  transparent  garments, 
its  artificiality,  etc.,  combined  at  the  same  time  with  a  high  degree 
of  technical  finish. — By  descending  the  Vice  Mezzocannone,  which 
leads  to  the  S.  from  San  Domenico,  and  then  following  the  Vlco- 
letto  Mezzocannone,  the  third  cross-street  to  the  right,  we  reach  the 
Piazza  di  San  Giovanni  Maggiore,  In  which  rises  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  Maggiore  (PL  F,  5),  recently  entirely  rebuilt  In  conse- 
quence of  a  collapse.  The  adjacent  chapel  of  San  Giovanni  de' 
Pappacoda  possesses  a  handsome  Gothic  portal  of  the  school  of 
Baboccio  (1417). 

"We  now  return  to  the  Largo  San  Domenico  Maggiore  (p.  49), 
and  proceed  to  the  N.E.  by  the  Strada  Nile  and  by  the  Strada  San 
Biagio  de' Libra!  (p.  52)  farther  on.  Immediately  to  the  right  is 
Sant'Aiigelo  a  Hilo  (PI.  F,  4;  open  in  the  forenoon  only),  erected 
in  1385;  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  the  ♦Monument  of  the 
founder  Cardinal  Brancacci  (d.  1427),  by  Michelozzo,  who  has  here 
blended  the  Gothic  monumental  character  with  the  new  style  of 
the  Renaissance ;  the  exquisite  central  relief,  with  the  Assumption, 
is  by  D<matello, 

The  Stbada  dell'  UniybiisitI  (the  second  street  from  the  Largo 
San  Domenico  to  the  right)  descends  hence  to  the  right  to  the  not 
far  distant  UniYersity  (PI.  F,  4;  Begia  Universitd,  degli  Studi), 
founded  in  1224  by  the  Emp.  Frederick  II.,  reconstituted  and  re- 
moved in  1780  to  the  Jesuits'  College,  which  was  built  in  1606.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  and  possesses  five  faculties, 
about  100  professorial  chairs,  a  library,  and  natural  history  collections 
of  which  the  mineralogical  is  the  most  valuable.  It  is  attended  by 
ahout  6000  students.  The  library,  on  the  upper  floor,  to  the  right, 
is  open  from  9  to  4  daily  (librarian.  A,  Miola;  260,000  vols.).  The 
court  contains  a  few  busts  (including  a  fine  one  of  Giac.  Leopard!; 
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p.  101)  and  the  statues  of  Petrns  de  Yineis,  chancellor  of  Frederick  II., 
Thomas  Aquinas,  G.  B.  Yico,  and  Giordano  Bruno,  erected  in  1863. 
An  extensiye  new  University  Building  is  under  construction  In  the 
Corso  Umberto  Primo  (p.  42). 

Proceeding  in  a  straight  direction  from  the  university,  we  reach 
the  richly  decorated  church  of  Santi  SeYerino  e  Sosio  (PI.  G,  4),  in 
the  Largo  San  Marcellino,  built  by  Oian  Franc.  Mormanno  in  1490. 

The  roof  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Francesco  di  Muro^  replacing  the 
original  works  by  Corentio^  who  is  interred  here,  by  the  entrance  to  the 
sacristy.  The  beautifully  carved  choir-stalls  are  by  ToreUi  (1500-75).  Ad- 
joining the  choir  to  the  right  is  the  chapel  of  the  Sanseverini,  containing 
three  monuments  of  three  brothers,  who  were  poisoned  by  their  uncle  in 
1516,  works  of  Giovanni  da  Nola  (1539-45).  In  a  chapel  near  the  choir,  to 
the  left,  is  the  tomb  of  the  historian  Carlo  Troya  (d.  1858).  In  the  K. 
transept  are  the  monuments  of  Admiral  Vincenzo  Garafa  (d.  1611;  by 
Naccherino)  and  the  Duca  Francesco  de  Marmilis  (d.  1649).  By  the  entrance 
to  the  sacristy  (last  chapel,  right  aisle,  finely  carved  Renaissance  door), 
in  the  second  room,  the  *Tomb  of  a  child,  Andrea  Bonifacio  Cicara,  by 
Qiov.  da  Nola  (1530) ;  opposite  to  it  is  that  of  Giambattista  Cicara,  by  the 
same  master,  both  with  inscriptions  by  Sannazaro.  The  2nd  chapel  in  the 
N.  aisle  contains  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Andrea  da  Salerno^  in  six  sections, 
representing  the  Madonna  with  St.  Justina  and  John  the  Baptist.  In  a  chapel 
in  the  S.  (r.)  aisle  is  a  good  work  of  the  Neapolitan  School  of  the  16th  Cent, 
(Madonna  and  San  Severino,  with  other  saints). 

The  monastery  connected  with  this  church  has  since  1818  been 
the  depository  of  the  Neapolitan  Archives^  which  are  among  the  most 
valuable  in  the  world.  Frescoes  and  paintings  by  Corenzio  adorn  the 
interior.  The  40,000  parchment  MSS.  (the  oldest  of  which  are  in 
Greek)  date  from  703  onwards ,  and  include  the  Norman,  Hohen- 
staufen,  Angevin,  Aragonese,  and  Spanish  periods.  The  documents 
of  the  Angevin  period,  380,000  in  number,  form  no  fewer  than  378 
volumes.  (Permission  to  inspect  them  must  be  obtained  from  the 
director  of  the  Archives,  Cavaliere  Prof.  Dr.  E.  Casanova.^ 

The  entrance  to  the  cloisters  is  by  a  gateway  to  the  right  in  the  street 
ascending  to  the  left  of  the  church.  The  custodian^s  office  is  immediately 
to  the  left.  The  walls  of  the  cloisters  are  adorned  with  twenty  Fjusboors 
of  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Benedict,  ascribed  to  a  certain  Ant.  Bolario^ 
surnamed  Lo  Zingaro^  and  his  pupils  (comp.  p.  li),  somewhere  about  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  cent. ;  they  are  unfortunately  much  damaged  and  badly 
restored.  The  best  of  the  series  is  that  in  grisaille  representing  the  youthful 
saint  on  his  way  to  Rome  with  his  father  and  nurse.  (Best  light  in  the 
forenoon.)  In  the  open  space  in  the  centre  is  a  fine  plane-tree,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  planted  by  St.  Benedict,  and  on  which  a  fig-tree  is  grafted. 

Returning  to  the  principal  street  (p.  61),  the  continuation  of 
which  is  called  the  Stbada  San  Biaoio  db*  Lib&ai,  we  pass  the 
Monte  diPiet^j  or  public  loan-establishment  (Injured  by  Are  in  1903), 
on  the  right.  A  little  to  the  left  is  the  church  of  San  Oregorio 
(PI.  F,  G,  4),  an  edifice  of  1572,  with  a  carved  door,  a  carved  and 
painted  ceiling,  and  frescoes  by  Luca  Giordano  and  others.  Farther 
on  are  several  churches  and  palaces  of  little  importance.  After  about 
Y4  M.  our  street  is  crossed  by  the  broad  Strada  del  Duomo  (p.  57), 
the  left  branch  of  which  runs  to  the  N.  to  the  Strada  de'  Tribunali, 
leading  straight  to  the  Gastel  Gapuano  mentioned  at  p.  53. 
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We  continae  to  follow  the  Stiada  Forcella,  which  after  5  min. 
divides :  to  the  right  the  Stiada  SanV  Egiziaca  a  Forcella  leads  to  the 
Porta  Nolana  (p.  43) ;  to  the  left  is  the  Strada  dell'Annunziata,  with 
the  Ohnroh  of  the  Annnnriata  (PL  H,  4),  erected  in  1757-82  from 
the  plans  of  L.  Vanvitelli  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church  dating  from 
Bohert  the  Wise  (1318).  In  front  of  the  high-altar  is  the  un- 
pretending tomb  of  the  notorious  Queen  Johanna  II.  (d.  1435).  The 
sacristy  (entr.  from  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  right)  and  the  adjoin- 
ing treasury  have  tiled  floors  and  contain  frescoes  by  Coren%io  and 
elaborate  wood  -  carvings  by  Giovanni  da  Nola  (ca.  1640).  The 
sacristy,  in  particular,  was  once  a  magnificent  room,  but  it  is  now 
in  a  grievous  state  of  neglect.  —  Adjoining  is  the  large  Casa  dei 
Trovatelli,  or  Foundlings'  Home,  shown  by  special  permission  only. 
To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  niche  (now  built  up)  in  which 
formerly  worked  the  ^raota'  or  wheel  on  which  the  foundlings  were 
placed.  The  Income  of  the  home  is  about  400,000  francs.  It  is 
the  popular  custom  to  visit  this  home  on  April  24th  and  25th. 

The  Strada  dell'  Annunziata  ends  a  little  farther  on  in  the  Strada 
della  Maddalena,  which  leads  to  the  left  to  the  piazza  Immediately 
within  the  Porta  Gapuana.  On  our  right  here  is  the  gate  (see  below)  j 
opposite  us  is  the  church  of  Santa  Cater ina  a  Formello,  dating  from 
1619-93,  with  a  dome  constructed  in  1523  (the  first  in  Naples) ; 
and  on  our  left  is  the  — 

Castel  Capuano  (PI.  G,  3),  usually  called  La  VicarCa,  founded 
byWiQiaml.  and  completed  by  Frederick  II.  in  1231  from  a  design 
by  FueeiOj  once  the  residence  of  the  Hohenstaufen  kings,  and  oc- 
casionally that  of  the  Angevins.  In  1540  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  trans- 
ferred the  different  courts  of  justice  to  this  palace,  where  they  re- 
main to  this  day.  A  visit  to  some  of  these  courts  affords  the  trav- 
eller a  good  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Neapolitan 
national  character.  The  chief  entrance  is  opposite  the  Strada  de' 
Tribunal!  (p.  65).  [The  criminal  trials  are  held  in  the  small  chambers 
overlooking  the  inner  court,  and  begin  about  midday.]  A  prison  of 
evil  repute  was  formerly  situated  below  the  criminal  court. 

The  ♦Porta  Capnana  (P1.H,3),  built  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon 
about  1485,  was  designed  by  Oiuliano  da  Maiano,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  Renaissance  gateways  in  existence.  On  the  entry  of  Charles  V. 
in  1535  it  was  restored  and  decorated  with  sculptures  on  the  outside 
(high  up)  by  Giovanni  da  Nola,  Like  most  of  the  other  gateways  at 
Naples,  it  is  flanked  by  two  handsome  round  towers. 

Past  the  outside  of  this  gate,  a  little  to  the  E.,  runs  the  Cor  so 
Garibaldi  (PI.  H,  3,  4),  which  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  Strada 
Foria  (see  p.  46).  Near  the  gate  is  the  station  of  the  branch-line 
to  Nola-Baiano  (PI.  H,  3;  p.  222),  close  beside  which  is  the  station 
for  the  Aversa  and  Caivano  tramways  (Lines  B  &  0,  p.  27). 

Outside  the  Porta  Gapuana  stretch  the  verdant  and  fertile  PaduU  (i.e. 
paludi  or  marshes),  a  district  about  20  sq.  M.  in  area,  the  kitchen-garden 
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of  Naples,  in  which  crops  succeed  each  other  in  eontinnous  rotation  all  the 
year  round.  About  iVs  M.  beyond  the  gate  the  tramway  (No.  21,  p.  26) 
reaches,  opposite  the  extensive  SkmghUr  Hovse,  the  — 

*Campo  Banto  Nuovo,  laid  out  in  1836,  adjoining  the  hill  called  Pogffio  i 

Reale.  From  the  lower  entrance  the  principal  avenue  leads  to  a  rectan- 
gular space,  containing  the  tombs  of  the  chief  Neapolitan  families.  Far-  i 
ther  up  is  the  Church,  in  which  a  solemn  service  is  held  on  All  Souls^  Day 
(Nov.  2nd;  'Oiorno  dei  Morti").  Through  the  open  doorway  beside  the 
church  we  enter  the  colonnaded  Atrium  of  the  cemetery,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  colossal  Statue  of  Religion,  by  Angelini.  The  cemetery  con- 
tains numerous  chapels  erected  by  guilds  and  societies,  many  of  them  in 
the  shape  of  temples.  These  con^st  of  two  apartments,  in  the  lower  of 
which  the  bodies  are  buried  for  about  16  months,  until  they  are  com- 
pletely parched  (not  decayed)  through  the  action  of  the  tufa  soil.  They 
are  then  removed  to  the  upper  apartment  and  placed  in  niches  covered  with  i 
marble  slabs.                                                                                                                     J 

Leaving  the  cemetery  by  the  principal  gate,  we  reach  the  road  from 
the  Beclusorio  (p.  45).    In  this  road,  a  few  yards  farther  on,  to  the  left,  | 

is  the  CimiUro  delta  JHeti,  or  burial-ground  of  the  poor,  opened  in  1838.  i 

This  cemetery,  which  is  laid  out  in  terraces,  resembles  a  huge  amphi-  | 

theatre.    In  the  centre  stands  a  Fietii  in  marble,  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill  i 

is  a  chapel. 

The  well-kept  Protestant  Cemetery  (Cimitero  Protettante;  PI.  H,  2) 
lies  opposite  the  above-mentioned  cemetery  of  the  poor.  (Visitors  ring  at 
the  gate,  V2  fr«)  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  names  observed  here  are 
English,  German,  and  American  (among  others  that  of  Mrs.  Somerville, 
the  mathematician,  d.  1872). 

Starting  from  the  piazza  within  the  Porta  Gapuana,  and  pass- 
ing in  front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Caterina  (p.  53),  we  now  follow 
the  Strada  Cabbonara  (PI.  G,  3),  wbioli  leads  in  8  min.  to  the 
Strada  Foria  fp.  45).  On  the  right,  at  the  point  where  the  street 
narrows,  a  broad  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  church  of  —  | 

San  (Hovanni  a  Garbonara  (PI.  G,  3),  erected  in  1344,  and 
enlarged  by  King  Ladislaus.  Entrance  by  a  side-door  to  the  left. 

The  *  Monument  of  King  Ladislaus  (d.  1414),  by  Andreas  de  FlorenHa^ 
erected  by  Johanna  II.,  the  king's  sister,  stands  at  the  back  of  the  high-  i 

altar  (restored  in  1746).    It  is   slill  in  the  Gothic  taste,  and  of  very  im-  I 

posing  general  effect,  as  well  as  carefully  executed  in  the  details.  Above  | 

is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Ladislaus  \  in  a  recess  below,   a  sarcophagus  I 

with  the  king  in  a  recumbent  posture,  receiving  the  benediction  of  a  bishop 
(in  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  excommunication  under  which  the  king 
lay  at  his  death);  underneath,  Ladislaus  and  Johanna;  and  the  whole  Is 
supported  by  statues  which  represent  the  virtues  of  the  deceased.  The 
inscriptions  are  by  Bannazaro. 

The  Gappblla  dkl  Sole,  behind  this  monument,  contains  the  tomb  | 

of  the  Grand  Seneschal  Ser  Gianni  Caracciolo,  the  favourite  of  Johanna  II., 
murdered  in  1432,  also  by  Andreas  de  FlorenUa.  It  was  erected  by  his  son 
Trojano,  and  reveals  traces  of  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance.  Inscription  by 
Lorenzo  Valla.  The  frescoes,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Hi^  and 
the  Acta  Sanctorum,  are  partly  by  Leonardo  da  Besoxzo  of  Milan  (1426).  — 
The  Chapel  of  the  Casaocioli  ni  Vioo,  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar,  a 
circular  temple  erected  and  ornamented  in  1516-57  from  the  designs  of. 
Oirolamo  da  Santa  Croce^  contains  sculptures  by  Oiov.  da  Nola,  Oirol.  da 
Santa  Croce,  Caceavello  (altar-relief  of  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple), 
Sdlla.  and  Lomenteo  ttAuria,  and  the  monuments  of  Galeazao  (to  the  left) 
and  Nicolantonio  Garacciolo  (opposite).  The  majolica  tiles  of  the  pavement 
date  from  ca.  1440.  —  The  Chapel  op  the  Casaocioli  ni  Sant'Esamo 
(the  old  Sacristy),  on  the  left  side  of  the  church,  nearly  opposite  the 
entrance,  contains  fifteen  scenes  from  the  history  of  Christ  by  Vasariy 
1546  (much  injured).    —    Opposite  the  high-altar,  adjoining  the  entrance 
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to  the  sacriaty,  is  a  Madonna  delle  Orasie,  a  handsome  statue  executed  in 
1571.  —  On  the  same  side,  farther  on,  is  a  large  altar  in  the  form  of  a 
«hapel  (1819),  called  the  Chapsl  of  thb  Mibobblli  and  consecrated  to  John 
the  Bapdst,  with  good  Renaissance  sculptures  of  the  15th  century.  —  Beside 
the  entrance  is  a  fragment  of  a  lith  cent,  fresco,  representing  John  the 
Bi^tist  and  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation  (the  Madonna  efTaced). 

The  OoMOKBOAzioNB  Di  Santa  Monica  (generally  open  on  great  festivals 
only),  with  a  separate  entrance  at  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  the  church,  contains  the  monument  of  Ferdinando  di  Sanseverino  by 
Andrecu  de  Florentia  (1432).    The  portal  is  by  the  same  sculptor. 

Near  San  Gioyanni  a  Garbonara  was  once  the  arena  for  gladiator 
combats,  of  which,  in  the  time  of  Johanna  I.  and  King  Andreas, 
Petrarch  was  a  horror-stricken  spectator. 

We  now  return  to  the  Castel  Gapaano  (p.  63). 


From  the  Piazza  de*  Tribunali,  opposite  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  Gastel  Gapnano,  the  busy  Strada  db'  Tbibunali  (PI.  F,  G, 
3,  4)  leads  in  a  S.W.  direction  towards  the  Via  Roma.  Following 
this  street,  we  pass  (on  the  left)  the  Romanesque  entrance  of  the 
Odpedale  delta  Paee^  and  soon  reach  the  small  piazza  of  San  Oennaro 
on  the  right,  the  column  in  which  was  erected  after  the  appalling 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1631  (p.  126)  to  commemorate  the  succour 
rendered  by  St.  Januarlus.  On  the  summit  is  the  bronze  figure  of 
the  saint  by  Finelli. 

We  next  ascend  the  stairs  to  the  cathedral  (principal  entrance 
in  the  Strada  del  Duomo,  see  p.  57). 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  G,  3),  or  CattedraU  di  San  Qenndro 
(St.  Januarius;  originally  dedicated  to  the  Madonna),  was  begun 
in  1272  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Neptune, 
continued  by  Gharles  II.  after  1294,  and  completed  by  Robert, 
grandson  of  the  founder,  in  1323.  It  is  in  the  French-Gothic  style, 
with  lofty  towers  and  pointed  arches.  In  1456  the  church  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
Alphonso  L  During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  it  underwent  fre- 
quent alterations  and  restorations,  but  it  still  retains  many  of  its 
original  characteristics.  The  edifice  is  a  basilica,  the  aisles  of  which 
have  a  Gothic  vaulting. 

"Interior.  The  ceiling-paintings  of  the  Nats  are  by  Santafede  (the  square 
ones)  and  FtnesiuKo  da  Forti  (oval) ;  the  frescoes  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
lateral  walls  are  by  Luca  Oiordano  and  his  pupils.  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Chryso- 
stom  are  by  SoUnuna,  Over  the  principal  entrance  are  the  tombs  of  (I.) 
Gharles  I.  of  Anjou  and  (r.)  Gharles  M&rtel,  King  of  Hungary,  eldest  son  of 


Charles  n.  and  his  wife  Clementia.  a  daughter  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg, 
erected  by  the  viceroy  Olivares  in  1699.  Above  the  side-doors  are  naint* 
ings  by    Yatari  (1&46),    representing  David  plaving  the  harp,    and   the 


patron-saints  of  Naples;  the  heads  are  portraits  of  Pope  Paul  IIi.  and  other 
members  of  the  Farnese  family. 

The  3rd  chapel  in  the  8.  Aislb  is  the  *Ohapel  of  St.  Jannarius 
(adm.  8-12),  commonly  known  as  the  Cappella  del  Tesaro,  with  a  magni* 
ficent  brazen  door.  On  the  right  and  left  are  two  lofty  columns  of 
greenish  marble,  and  above  is  the  inscription:  'Divo  Januario,  e  fame, 
bello,  peste,   ac  Vesuvi  igne  mira  ope  sanguinis  erepta  Heapolis,    civi 
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patrOBO  Tindici/  The  chapel,  though  ita  erection  waa  Towed  during 
the  plague  in  1526,  was  not  built  until  1608-87,  from  Fr.  OrimaidCt 
designs  and  at  a  cost  of  a  million  dncats  (abont  236,000<.)*  The  interior 
of  the  chapel,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  Oreek  cross,  is  richly  decorated 
with  gold  and  marble,  and  contains  seven  altars  and  forty-two  columns  of 
broccatello.  The  work  of  adorning  the  chapel  with  painting  was  entrusted 
to  Dommiekino,  Of  the  five  oil-paintings  on  copper,  four  only  are  entirely 
by  his  hand  (tomb  of  the  saint;  beheading  of  the  saint;  resuscitation  of  a 
youtti ;  cure  of  one  possessed  with  a  devil).  The  fifth  picture  (martyrdom 
of  St.  Januarius)  was  completed  by  Spttgnoletto  (1646).  The  painting  of  the 
dome  was  also  given  up  by  Domenichino,  Guido  Beni,  and  Lanfranco  owing 
to  the  threats  of  their  jealous  Neapolitan  rivals.  Spagnoletto  and  Gorenzio. 
—  The  Sacristy  of  the  Tesoro  contains  pictures  by  Stanzioni  and  Luca  Qior- 
dano ;  a  costly  collection  of  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  sacred  vessels ;  the 
silver  bust  of  St.  Januarius,  executed  for  Charles  II.  in  1306;  forty-nine 
other  busts  in  silver  of  the  patron-saints  of  the  city  (1605  et  seq.) ;  and  other 
valuable  relics.  —  In  the  tabernacle  of  the  high-altar,  which  is  adorned  with 
a  carefully  covered  relief  in  silver  representing  the  arrival  of  the  saints 
remains,  are  preserved  two  vessels  containing  the  Blood  of  St.  Januarius. 
Bishop  of  Benevento,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian  in  305 
(comp.  p.  105).  The  liquefaction  of  the  blood,  which,  according  to  the 
legend,  took  place  for  the  first  time  when  the  body  was  brought  to  Naples 
by  Bishop  St.  Severus  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  is  the  occasion  of  the 
greatest  festival  of  Naples  and  takes  place  thrice  annually  during  several 
successive  days  (1st  Saturday  in  May,  in  the  evening,  Sept.  19th,  and 
Dec.  16th).  According  as  the  liquefaction  is  rapid  or  slow  it  is  considered 
a  good  or  evil  omen  for  the  ensuing  year.  Travellers  by  applying  to  the 
Sagrestano  may  often  secure  a  good  place  near  the  altar  during  the  solemnity. 
The  May  celebration  of  the  miracle  takes  place  in  the  church  of  Santa  Chiara, 
from  which  the  liquefied  blood  is  then  borne  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
cathedral. 

In  the  8.  aisle,  farther  on,  is  the  Gappslla  Bbancia  (the  5th),  which 
contains  the  handsome  tomb  of  Cardinal  Carbone  (d.  1406)  by  AnU  Ba- 
hoccioi^).  —  In  the  S.  Tbanbbpt  is  the  chapel  of  the  Caraccioli,  with  the 
monument  of  Cardinal  Bernardino  Caracciolo  (d.  1268). 

At  the  back  of  the  transept,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Cappblla  Minutolo  (adm.  daily  10-12 1  fee  80  c. ;  the  printed  description 
offered  here  for  1  fr.  is  useless),  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  14th  cent,  frescoes, 
spoiled  by  repainting  *,  over  the  principal  altar,  monument  of  Card.  Arrigo 
Minutolo  (d.  1412),  with  a  relief  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Apostles,  by  Ant. 
Baboceio  (?);  other  tombs  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent.;  triptych  of  the  Trinity 
on  the  altar  to  the  left,  a  good  early  -  Sienese  work;  portraits  of  the 
Minutoli  (1410-62)  on  the  lower  part  of  the  walls.  —  The  adioining  Cap- 
pblla TocGO  (Capp.  di  Sant^Aspreno)  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Asprenas, 
one  of  the  first  bishops  of  Naples. 

Beneath  the  high-altar  (staircase  to  the  right,  with  brazen  doors;  fee 
30  c.)  is  the  ^Compbssio,  or  crypt,  with  ancient  columns  and  beautiful 
marble  covering,  erected  by  Cardinal  Oliviero  Carafa,  in  1497-1507,  and 
forming  the  richest  example  of  Benaissance  decoration  in  Naples.  The 
ornamentation  is  by  Tommaso  Jialvito  of  Como  (1504).  The  ConfesSio  contains 
the  tomb  of  St.  -Januarius,  behind  which  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  the 
founder,  by  MaMto,  —  Fresco  on  the  ceiling  of  the  choir  by  DomeniehwOt 
the  Adoration  of  the  Angels. 

The  Gothic  chapel  of  the  Capece  Galeota,  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar, 
contains  a  painting  of  Christ  between  St.  Januarius  and  St.  Athanasius, 
15th  century. 

In  the  N.  T&ansbpt,  by  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  are  the  tombs  of  (r.) 

Innocent  IV.  (d.  1254  at  Naples),  erected  by  the  Archbishop  Umberto  di 

Montorio  in  1381,  restored  in  the  16th  cent. ;  (1.)  Andreas,  King  of  Hungary, 

who  was  murdered  by  his  queen  Johanna  I.  at  Aversa,  as  the  inscription 

"ords:   'Andreee   Caroli  XJberti    Pannonise  regis  f.  Neapolitanorum  regi 

^nfle  uxoris   dolo  et  laqueo  necato  Ursi  Minutili  pietate  hie  recondito' ; 

^ope  Innocent  XII.  (Pignatelli  of  Naples ;  d.  1696). 
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In  the  K.  Aisu,  next  the  transept,  is  the  Cappella  de' Seripandi, 
adorned  with  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  a  late  imitator  of  Ptrugino.  — 
In  the  middle  of  the  if.  aisle  is  the  entrance  to  Santa  Bestituta  (see  below). 
—  In  the  following  chapel :  Entombment,  a  relief  by  Qiovanni  da  Nola ; 
abore  it.  Unbelief  of  Thomas,  a  painting  by  Marco  da  Siena  (1573).  — 
In  the  vicinity  (in  the  naye)  is  the  Font,  an  ancient  basin  of  green  basalt, 
with  Bacchanalian  thyrsi  and  masks. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  on  the  left,  and  entered  from  it  by  a  door 
in  the  left  aisle  (when  closed,  fee  25-50  c),  is  the  church  of  Santa  Betti- 
tnta,  a  basilica  with  pointed  arches,  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  to  which  it  is  perhaps  indebted  for  the  ancient  Corinthian 
columns  in  the  nave.  This  was  the  Athedral  of  Naples  prior  to  the 
erection  of  the  larger  church.  The  foundation,  erroneously  attributed  to 
Gonstantine  the  Great,  dates  from  the  7th  century.  When  the  cathedral 
was  built  this  church  was  shortened,  and  in  the  17th  cent,  it  was  restored. 
In  the  Chapel  Santa  Maria  del  Principio,  at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle,  is  a  mo- 
saic of  the  Virgin  with  St.  Januarius  and  Santa  Restituta,  executed  in  1322 
by  LeUus,  On  the  lateral  walls  two  remarkable  bas-reliefs  Arom  an  altar- 
screen,  of  the  11th  or  12th  cent,  each  in  fifteen  compartments :  to  the  left,  the 
history  of  Joseph  •,  to  the  right  above,  St.  Januarius,  then  Samson  \  beneath, 
St.  George.  —  At  the  back  of  the  high-altar,  the  Virgin  with  St.  Michael 
and  Santa  Bestituta,  by  Silvestro  Buono  (?),  a  good  work  of  a  mixed  Um- 
brlan  and  Neapolitan  style  (forged  inscription;  painted  after  1500).  On 
the  entrance-wall  is  the  monument  of  Al.  S.Mazzocchi,  the  eplgraphist. — 
The  chapel  San  Giovanni  in  FonU  (closed;  entered  from  the  CappilUt  Pi' 
sdeeUiy  which  contains  a  15th  cent,  tabemaculum)  to  the  right,  formerly  the 
baptistery  of  the  church,  dates  from  the  6th  cent.,  though  an  inscription 
to  the  right  of  the  door  describes  it  as  having  been  built  by  Gonstantine 
in  843.  The  small  dome  is  unique  in  Italy  in  the  way  in  which  the  transi- 
tion from  the  square  to  the  vaulted  part  is  managed.  It  is  adorned  with 
old,  but  frequently  restored  0<>'St  in  1898)  mosaics  of  the  7th  cent.  (Christ, 
the  Virgin,  etc. ;  *al  fresco^  heads  of  later  date). 

The  West  oi  Principal  Facade  of  the  cathedral  (comp.  p.  56) 
was  re -erected  by  Nic.  Breglia  and  Gius.  Pisanto  (partly  from 
designs  by  Enrico  Alvino)  in  1877-1905  in  the  style  of  the  facades 
of  the  cathedrals  of  Orvieto  and  Siena.  The  elaborate  sculptural 
decoration  is  by  Franc.  Jerace,  Dom.  Pellegrini,  Raff.  Belliazzi, 
Cepparulo,  and  other  Neapolitan  masters.  The  division  of  the  church 
into  nave  and  aisles  is  reflected  by  three  windows  (each  with  three 
lights)  and  by  three  doors,  of  which  that  in  the  middle  is  the 
original  entrance  of  Baboccio  (1407).  A  tower  is  being  erected  at 
each  side.  —  In  front  of  the  cathedral-facade  runs  the  broad  Strada 
DEL  DuoMo  (PI.  F,  G,  3,  4),  a  street  diverging  from  the  Strada  Foria 
(p.  46)  and  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  Via  Roma.  Many  of  the 
densely  packed  houses  of  the  old  town  were  demolished  to  make  way 
for  this  street,  which  extends  down  to  the  sea.  —  Adjoining  the 
cathedral,  on  the  right  (N.),  is  the  extensive  Archiepiscopal  Palace 
fPl.  G,  3;  13th  cent.),  entirely  restored  by  Cardinal  Filomarino  in 
1647.   The  principal  facade  looks  to  the  Piazza  Donna  Regina. 

Opposite  is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Donna  Regina,  founded 
along  with  the  adjoining  convent  by  Maria  of  Hungary  (d.  1323), 
consort  of  Charles  II.  of  Naples.  The  tomb  of  the  foundress,  by 
Tmo  di  Camaino  and  Qallardo  Primario  (1326),  is  behind  the  high- 
altar  in  the  'new'  church  (1620;  entr.  from  the  sacristy).  The  *old' 
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charcfa,  «t  the  ba^  of  the  present  edifice,  co&siBts  of  an  upper  and 
a  lower  church,  with  a  choir  in  common.  The  upper  church  contains 
jome  Sienese  firescoes  of  great  historical  interest,  vying  in  extent 
-and  valoe  with  ib»  great  freseo-eydes  of  the  North.  They  indode 
scenes  £rom  the  Passion,  the  legends  of  SS.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary 
(front  wall,  to  the  left),  Catharine,  and  Agnes,  and  the  Apocalypse 
(right;  1320-30).  The  fine  coffered  ceiling,  with  the  admirable 
wood-carving  in  the  middle  of  it,  is  probably  by  Pietro  Belverte 
(beginning  of  the  16th  cent.).* 

In  the  Strada  Anticaglia  (PI.  F,  G,  3)  are  two  arches  of  an  ancient 
TheatrCj  once  apparently  of  considerable  extent,  in  which  the  Em- 
peror Nero  appeared  as  an  actor. 

Farther  down  the  Strada  del  Duomo,  to  the  right,  is  the  Palazzo 
Cuomo  (PI.  G,  4),  an  imposing  early-Renaissance  building,  erected 
in  1464-88  for  Ang.  Cuomo,  probably  by  Florentine  artists.  The 
original  site  being  In  the  line  of  the  Strada  del  Duomo,  the  palace 
was  taken  down,  the  stones  being  marked,  and  was  carefully  re- 
erected  here  in  1882-86,  and  opened  as  the  Museo  Civieo  Filangieri, 
presented  to  the  town  by  Prince  Oaetano  Filangieri  (d.  1892).  Adm., 
see  p.  33;  closed  in  summer.   Catalogue  (1888)  2  fr. 

The  large  vestibale  on  the  O&odnd  Floob,  adorned  with  mosaics  by 
Salviati  in  the  style  of  the  14th  cent.,  contains  antiques  and  weapons, 
including  an  Aragonese  breech-loading  field-piece  of  the  16th  century.  ~ 
A  winding  staircase  ascends  to  the  First  Floob,  which  forms  a  tasteful 
exhibition-hall,  with  a  gallery  lighted  from  aboye.  Here  are  artistic 
weapons  of  the  16-18th  cent.,  two  Italian  chests  of  the  16th  cent.,  gems, 
enamels  (in  Case  xxy,  Kos.  1023,  10Q6  are  by  Pinieaud  of  Limoges),  and 
about  60  paintings.  Among  the  last  are:  1489.  Bern.  LukUf  Madonna 
with  the  donor,  a  lady  of  the  Bentivoglio  family;  Pordenone.,  Descent  from 
the  Cross:  1431.  Fragonardy  Lady  surprised  by  her  lover*,  1439.  Jan  Stem, 
Tavern;  Boucher ,  Venus;  1466.  GiuKo  Campi,  Madonna;  Spagnoktto^  1440. 
St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  1456.  Head  of  John  the  Baptist;  Sandro  BottieelU  (not 
Dom.  Ohirkmdaio)^  Portrait  of  a  man ;  1469.  /.  van  Eyeh  (t  Patinir),  Madonna; 
1446.  Van  Dyeky  Crucifixion ;  and  other  ITetherlandish  works.  —  Also,  fine 
Italian  majolicas,  porcelain  from  Capodimonte,  etc. ;  silver  vessels. 


We  now  return  to  the  Steada  db'  Tkibxtnali.  After  a  few  paces, 
we  observe  the  small  Largo  Oerolomini  on  the  right,  with  the  church 
of  San  Filippo  Keri  (PL  G,  3),  or  dc' Oerolominij  erected  in  1592- 
1619,  in  a  rich  baroque  style. 

Over  the  principal  entrance:  Ghri3t  and  the  money-changers,  a  large 
fresco  by  Luea  Giordano;  high^altar-piece  by  Giovanni  Bernardino  Sieilianof 
lateral  paintings  by  Coreneio,  The  Renaissance  ceiling  is  heavily  gilded. 
The  sumptuous  chapel  of  San  Filippo  Neri,  to  the  left  of  the  high -altar, 
contains  a  ceiling  -  fresco  by  Solimena;  and  that  of  St.  Francis  of  Assial 
(6th  chap,  to  the  left)  a  painting  by  Ouido  Reni.  Near  the  latter,  at  the 
base  of  a  pillar  in  the  nave,  is  the  tombstone  of  the  learned  Giambattista 
Vico  (1670-1744).  The  sacristy  (entrance  to  the  left)  contains  (In  a  back- 
room) paintings  by  Andrea  da  Salerno  y  Corrado^  i)om«nteAtno ,  Salimbenif 
Ouido  Reni,  and  others.    Catalogue  provided. 

To  the  right,  farther  on,  is  situated  San  Paolo  Kaggiore  (PI.  F,  4), 
approached  by  a  lofty  flight  of  steps,  and  built  in  1590  by  the 
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Theatine  Orimaldi  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Otstox  and 
Pollux.  The  beautiful  portico  of  the  temple  remained  in  situ  iUi 
destroyed  hy  an  earthquake  in  1688,  and  two  Corinthian  eolnmna 
with  part  of  the  architrave  are  still  to  he  seen.  The  church  contains 
numerous  decorations  in  marble,  and  paintings  by  Corensto,  Stan' 
xioniy  Marco  da  Siena^  and  Solimena.  The  cloisters  (entrance  in  the 
Strada  San  Paolo  14)  are  borne  by  22  ancient  granite  columns. 
During  the  Roman  period  this  was  the  central  point  of  the  city. 

In  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  San  Paolo,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Strada  de'  Tribunali,  to  the  lef  t,  stands  the  church  of  San  Lorenio 
rPl.  G,  4),  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  in 
1284.  The  portal  and  the  choir,  with  its  ambulatory  and  garland  of 
chapels  in  the  northern  style,  are,  however,  the  only  Burylvals  of 
this  period,  the  nave  having  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  16th 
oentury.  The  belfry  beside  the  church  was  built  in  1492-1607  by 
BtmardOf  son  of  Pietro  di  Martino. 

Imtsbiok.  The  large  picture  over  the  chief  entrance,  Jesus  and 
St.  Francis,  is  by  Vincenzo  Corso.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the 
tombstone  of  Lodovico  Aldomoresco,  by  Baboedo  (1421),  sadly  mutilated, 
hut  interesting  as  the  earliest  monument  showing  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased in  attitudes  of  devotion.  Near  this,  in  the  payement,  is  the  tomb- 
stone of  the  naturalist. Giambattista  della  Porta  (1550-1616).  —  The  Corona- 
tion of  King  Robert  by  St.  Louis  of  Toulouse,  with  a  predella  (signed),  in 
the  7th  chapel  to  the  right,  is  by  Simone  Martini  of  Siena  (painted  soon 
after  1317).  The  chapel  also  contains  fragments  of  frescoes  in  the  Sienese 
style.  —  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  in  the  chapel  of  that  saint  in  the  H.  transept, 
on  a  gold  ground,  and  St.  Francis  as  the  founder  of  his  Order  (ascribed 
to  Zin^oro),  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Francis  in  the  S.  transept,  both  show 
traces  of  Flemish  influence.  The  three  statues  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Lawrence, 
and  St.  Anthony,  and  the  ^Beliefs  on  the  high-altar  are  perhaps  by  Oiovanni 
da  Santa  Oroce.  —  In  the  ambulatory  behind  the  high-altar,  entering  to  the 
right,  are  the  monuments  of:  (1)  Catharine  of  Austria  (d.  1328),  first  wife 
of  Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria,  with  a  pyramidal  canopy  and  adorned  with 
mosaics  \  (2)  Johanna  di  Durazzo,  daughter  of  Charles  of  Durazzo,  and  her 
husband  Robert  of  Artois,  both  of  whom  died  of  poison  on  the  same  day, 
July  20th,  1387;  below  are  three  Virtues,  above  them  two  angels  drawing 
aside  the  curtain.  Then,  in  a  closed  space :  (3)  Charles  L  of  Durazzo,  killed 


at  Aversa  in  1347.    At  the  end  of  the  apse:  (4)  Mary  (d.  1371),  the  young 
da'ughter  of  Charles  III.  of  Durazzo.    In  the  passage  to  the  Stn  * 
Tribunali  is  the  epitaph  of  Jacopo  Rocco,  by  ^*ance$co  da  Jiikmo. 


The  monastery  connected  with  the  church,  now  used  as  barracks, 
was  once  the  seat  of  the  municipal  authorities,  a  fact  recalled  by  the 
coloured  arms  of  the  different  Sedili,  or  quarters  of  the  town,  which  are 
still  above  the  entrance  from  the  street.  —  In  1343  Petrarch  resided  in  this 
monastery ;  and  Boccaccio,  when  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  beheld  the 
beautiful  princess  whose  praises  he  has  sung  under  the  name  of  Fiammetta. 

In  the  direction  of  the  Via  Roma,  to  the  left,  is  8ituated/9an  Pittro 
a  Maiella  (PI.  F,  4),  in  the  Gothic  style,  erected  by  Oiovanni  Pi" 
pino  di  Barletta^  the  favourite  of  Charles  II.  (d.  1316 ;  his  tomb 
is  in  the  left  transept),  with  ceiling- frescoes  from  the  lives  of 
Coelestine  Y.  and  Si  Catharine  of  Alexandria,  by  Calabrese.  [This 
church  is  closed  and  doomed  to  demolition.]  In  the  adjacent  mon- 
astery is  established  the  Consb&yatobium  of  Music  (Realt  Collegio 
di  Musica),  founded  in  1537,  which  has  sent  forth  a  number  of  eel- 
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ebrated  composers  (e,g.  Bellini),  and  was  long  presided  over  by  Merca- 
dante  (d.  1870).  A  number  of  valuable  MSS.  of  Paesiello,  Jomelll, 
Pergolese,  and  other  eminent  masters  are  preserved  here.  The  ad- 
joining Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  di  Costantinopoli  is  embellished  with 
a  Statue  of  Bellini  (PI.  F,  4}  comp.  p.  393).  ■—  Through  the  Porta 
Alba  we  reach  the  Piazza  Dante  in  the  Via  Roma  (see  p.  46). 


lY.  The  Mnseimi. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  in  the  N.  prolongation  of  the 
Via  Roma,  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  Cavour  (see  p.  46;  IV4  M.  from 
the  Piazza  San  Ferdinando;  omnibus  thence,  see  p.  27;  electric 
tramways  Nos.  4,  6,  7,  etc. ,  see  p.  26),  rises  the  — 

«*](iiseo  Kasionale  (PI.  £,  F,  3).  It  was  erected  in  1586  by  the 
viceroy  Duke  of  Ossuna  from  the  plans  of  Dom.  Fontana  as  a  cavalry 
barrack,  and  in  1616  ceded  by  Count  Lemos  to  the  university,  which 
was  established  there  until  1780,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Gesti  Vecchio.  Since  1790  it  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
the  royal  collection  of  antiquities  and  pictures,  to  which  in  1816 
Ferdinand  I.  gave  the  name  of  Museo  Rtalt  Borhonico,  Here  are 
united  the  collections  belonging  to  the  crown,  the  Farnese  collection 
from  Rome  and  Parma,  those  of  the  palaces  of  Portici  and  Gapodi- 
monte,  and  the  excavated  treasures  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Sta- 
bl»,  and  Cumse.  These  united  collections  now  form  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world;  the  Pompeian  antiquities  and  objects  of  art  in  parti- 
cular, as  well  as  the  bronzes  from  Herculaneum,  are  unrivalled. 

The  present  acting  director  is  Commendaiore  OiovanrU  OattirU, 
No  full  Catalogue  has  been  published  except  for  the  coins,  weapons, 
and  inscriptions.  The  'Guide  to  the  Collection  of  Antiquities'  (1906; 
Ital.  2,  Engl,  or  French  3  fr.)  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  thorough  Rbabrangbmbnt  of  the  Museum,  in  consequence 
of  which  various  parts  of  it  were  closed  for  years,  has  now  been  com- 
pleted except  as  regards  the  pictures,  the  inscriptions,  and  a  few 
small  special  collections.  The  new  order  is  followed  in  the  accom- 
panying description. 

The  Entrancb  is  in  the  street  leading  from  the  Via  Roma  to 
the  Piazza  Cavour,  opposite  the  Galleria  Principe  di  Napoli  (p.  46). 
Admission,  see  p.  33.  Tickets  are  obtained  to  the  right,  in  the  arch- 
way. Sticks  and  umbrellas  must  be  given  up  at  the  Cloak  Room 
(*Guardaroba'),  to  the  right(10c.).  The  officials,  some  of  whom  speak 
French,  readily  give  information  (no  fee). 

Permission  to  copy,  measure,  photograph,  or  study,  which  is  accorded 
without  charge  to  artists  and  arch  Geologists  (comp.  p.  zzv),  is  obtained 
at  the  office,  in  the  entresol,  to  the  left.  This  includes  Pompeii,  while  a 
similar  permission  may  be  procured  for  Paestum,  Herculaneum,  PozzuoU, 
and  Capua  in  the  Ufjido  liegionale  per  la  Conservazione  dei  Sfonunienti^  Corse 
Umberto  Primo  154. 
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The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  general  arrangements:  — • 

A.   Obqurd  Flqob  (comp.  the  Plan). 

Bight  Side :  Marble  8cuk>turet  of  the  Archaic  Psriad  (p.  62),  of  the  First  Golden 
Ag$  (p.  63),  of  the  Second  Golden  Age  and  the  HeUeni$Hc  Period 
(p.  66);  Moeaice  (p.  63)^  Egyptian  Collection  (p.  67)^  Frag- 
menis  of  Sculpture  and  ArMtecture  (p.  67)  ^  Fainted  Sculp- 
turee  (p.  68). 

Left  Side :  Greek  Portrait*  (p.  69);  InscripHom  (p.  70);  Soman  Portraite  and 
Reliefs  (p.  70) ,  Battle  of  Alexander  (p.  71) ;  Large  Bronzes 
(p.  71). 

B.  Entresol. 

Right  Side:  Ancient  Frescoes  (p.  74). 

Left  Side:      0/Jkes  of  the  Museum. 

G.  First  Floob  (comp.  Plan,  p.  77). 
Right  Side:  Articles  of  Food  from  Pompeii  (p.  77);  Small  Bronzes  (p.  77); 

Idbrarjf  (p.  87). 
Left  Side:     Picture  GaUory  (p.  83);  Renaissance  Objects  (p. 86);  Engravings 

(p.  87). 

D.   Second  Floob. 
Right  Side:  Aneient  (7Ia««  (p.80);  Gold  and  Silver  Ornaments  (p.  80);  Wech 
pons  (p.  81}  J  Papyri  (p.  81);  Gems  (p.  81);    Coins  (p.  81)  % 
Vases  (p.  82);   Santangelo  Collection  (p.  82);    Collezione  Cu- 
mana  (p.  82). 

A.    Chround  Floor. 

Leaving  the  entrance-gateway,  we  pass  into  a  large  Vestibale 
(VestiboloJt  divided  by  pillars  into  three  parts,  at  the  end  of  whioh 
are  the  stairs  ascending  to  the  upper  floors  (pp.  74  et  seq.).  By  the 
entrance-wall,  to  the  right  and  left,  are  two  large  CipoUino  Columns, 
with  archaistic  Greek  inscriptions  (foond  at  Rome,  in  a  sanctaary 
of  Demeter  on  the  Via  Appia). 

-In  the  Middle  Aisle  of  the  Vestibule  (Portico  Centrale),  to  the 
left,  6780.  So-called  Puteoli  Base,  which  once  bore  an  equestrian 
statae  of  £mp.  Tiberius  and  is  adorned  with  the  personifications  of 
14  towns  of  Asia  Minor  which  the  emperor  rebuilt  after  the  earth- 
quake of  17  A.D.  J  to  the  right,  6232.  Statue  ofEumaohia,  a  priest- 
ess of  Pompeii  (p.  142),  erected  in  her  honour  by  the  fullers  j  to  the 
left,  6233.  Honorary  Statue  of  Marcus  Holconius  Rufus,  a  Roman 
military  tribune,  five  times  mayor  of  Pompeii  (in  the  guise  of  Mars 
XJltor,  as  represented  in  his  temple  in  the  Forum  of  Augustus  at 
Rome). 

In  the  side-aisles  of  the  vestibule  are  various  sculptures,  in- 
cluding statues  of  a  distinguished  family  of  Herculaneum.  Right  Aisle* 
(Portico  di  Destra):  6167.  M,  Nonius  Balbus,  the  father  j  6249. 
Two  daughters;  6106.  Equestrian  statue  of  a  son,  found  in  the  so- 
called  Basilica  of  Herculaneum.  Left  Aisle  (Portico  di  Sinistra): 
6168.  Viciria  Archais,  the  wife  of  Balbus ;  6244,  6248.  Two  other 
daughters }  6246.  A  son;  6211.  Equestrian  statue  of  the  father,  also 
ound  in  the  Basilica  of  Hexculaneum. 
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The  **Collection  of  Marble  Sonlptnres,  wMch  we  first  enter, 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  right  wing  of  the  groundfloor  and  half  of 
the  left.  —  Passing  through  the  first  door  in  the  right  aisle  of  the 
yestibnle,  we  enter  the  — 

Portico  op  the  Akchaio  Sculptures  (Marmi  Areaici),  To  the 
left,  as  we  enter,  is  a  small  Saeellum  of  shell-limestone,  with  a 
goddess  enthroned.  To  the  right:  129,181.  Fragment  of  a  fine 
head  in  marble;  6556.  Greek  Tombstone  of  a  man  playing  with  his 
dog  (the  representation  of  the  somewhat  complicated  figare  in  relief 
is  still  imperfect,  but  the  movement  has  been  graphically  portrayed, 
and  the  naiye  spirit  of  the  whole  is  admirable) ;  6007.  Poor  copy 
of  an  Athena  Promachos. 

In  the  middle:  ♦6009,  *6010.  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton.  The 
head  of  Aristogeiton,  whose  mantle  hangs  oyer  his  left  arm,  is 
ancient,  but  originally  belonged  to  some  other  statue ;  the  original 
head  was  bearded,  and  by  the  window-wall  stands  the  plaster  cast 
of  an  ancient  head  which  resembles  the  group  in  style  and  is  some- 
times used  to  complete  it. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  in  B.C.  510,  the  Athenians  erected  in 
the  Agora  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  the  slayers  of  the  tyrant 
Hipparchus.  This  group,  the  work  of  Antenor^  was  carried  away  by 
Xerxes  in  480  and  replaced  in  478  by  another  executed  by  Oritio*  and 
Jfesiotes.  The  original  statues  were  afterwards  restored  to  Athens  by 
Seleucus  I.  and  Antiochus  I.  Soter,  and  the  two  groups  stood  side  by 
side  in  the  market-place,  where  they  were  seen  by  Pausanias  the  historian 
(2nd  cent,  of  our  era).  The  statues  in  the  museum  are  a  copy  of  the 
later  group  and  thus  represent  the  first  revival  of  Attic  sculpture  after 
the  disasters  of  the  Persian  wars.  —  Gomp.  p.  xxxvi. 

Farther  on,  in  the  middle,  6416.  So-called  Farnese  Oladiator^ 
a  falling  warrior,  bleeding  from  numerous  wounds  (head  and  arms 
modern). 

This  somewhat  strange  motive  seems  to  have  been  often  represented 
in  the  middle  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  The  most  celebrated  instance  of  it 
was  a  statue  by  the  sculptor  Cresilas  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  but  this 
cannot  have  been  identical  with  the  original  of  the  present  figure.  The 
forms  are  exaggerated  in  the  attempt  to  produce  an  appearance  of  great 
strength,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  flowing  blood  is  represented  also 
reveals  the  crude  taste  of  the  copyist. 

6006.  So-called  group  of  Orestes  and  Electra,  a  work  belonging 
to  the  eclectic  style  introduced  by  Pasiteles  towards  the  end  of  the 
Roman  Republic  (p.  xxxviil). 

These  two  figures  have  no  particular  meaning  and  their  juxtaposition 

here  is  qnite  arbitrary.    The  youth  is  an  insipid  copy  of  an  archaic  single 

statue.    The  head  of  the  girl  also  betrays  an  archaic  model,  but  her  body 

.  is  in  the  Hellenistic  style.    It  is  quite  uncertain  what  the  figures  represent. 

To  the  right :  109,  621.  Fine  Head  of  a  Woman,  with  archaistic 
coiffure;  to  the  right  of  the  last,  6408.  Warrior  (torso  only  antique; 
the  motive  resembles  that  of  the  Harmodius,  see  above). 

♦6008.  Statuette  of  Artemis  from  Pompeii,  with  traces  of  paint- 
ing and  gilding. 

This  is  a  diminished,  but  faithful,  copy  of  a  chryselephantine  statue, 
which  was  executed  by  Menaichmos  and  Soldas,  at  the  end  of  the  6th  cent. 
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B.G.,  for  Calydon;  and  was  taken  to  Italy  by  Augastus  after  the  battle  of 
Actinm.  This  work  enjoyed  great  fame  in  ancient  days  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  grapldc  representation  of  nimble  haste  and  frank  gaiety. 

We  DOW  enter  the  adjoining  rooms,  containing  Senlptores  of  the 
Pint  Golden  Age  (5th  cent.  B.C.). 

Room  III.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  *6322.  Fine  Bust  of 
Aihena,  with  a  severe  expression,  probahly  after  an  early  work  of 
Cephisodotus,  father  of  Praxiteles;  to  the  right,  headless  Statue  of 
a  Running  Oirl  with  fluttering  drapery,  fonnd  in  Naples ;  Opposite, 
fine  torso.  By  the  window  are  two  ^Representations  of  Aphrodite, 
in  a  transparent  rohe,  after  a  celebrated  original  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  Alcamenes,  a  pupil  of  Phidias;  that  to  the  left  is  well- 
executed,  that  to  the  right  is  inferior.  In  the  entry  to  Room  FV  is 
a  Greek  SUU  (6560). 

Boom  IY.  To  the  right,  *6005.  So-called  Juno  Famese,  the 
grandest  representation  of  a  goddess  in  the  austere  style  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  antiquity  (comp.  p.  xxxv). 

It  used  to  be  believed  that  this  head  was  a  copy  of  the  Hera  of 
Folycletns;  this,  however,  is  wrong,  as  the  style  shows  it  rather  to 
belong  to  an  Attic  school,  and  it  is,  besides,  uncertain  whether  it  really 
represents  Hera. 

Towards  the  window,  *60il.  Statue  of  the  Doryphorua,  from 
Pompeii,  a  replica  of  the  celebrated  figure  executed  by  Polyci^ua  as 
a  standard  example  (Canon)  of  the  system  of  proportions  established 
by  him  (comp.  pp.  xxxyU,  73,  145);  6412.  Better  copy  of  the 
head  of  the  same  statue.  Opposite  the  head,  6164.  Head  of  Hercules, 
also  after  a  work  of  Polycletus.  By  the  walls,  opposite  each  other, 
are  two  BeUeft :  6715.  Two  Caryatides  and  a  seated  woman,  in  a  de- 
corative style ;  6725.  Graces  and  nymphs  dancing,  a  votive  ofTerlng. 

Room  Y.  *Mo8aiGt(Mo8aici).  In  the  centre,  on  the  floor :  Fettered 
lion  amid  Cupids  and  Bacchanalian  figures,  from  the  House  of  the 
Centaur  at  Pompeii  (p.  153).  —  On  the  entrance- wall,  towards 
the  window :  109,982.  Skull,  and  other  symbols,  found  on  a  table 
in  a  triclinium  at  Pompeii;  below,  9986.  Actor  trained  by  a  poet; 
to  the  left  and  right,  *Comedy  scenes  (by  Dioscurides  of  Samos, 
according  to  the  inscription);  9980.  Partridge;  9983.  Ducks;  9982. 
Two  cocks  after  the  fight;  above,  9977,  9979.  Examples  of  Opus 
AUxandrinum,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Florentine  marble 
mosaic.  —  By  the  window,  to  the  left,  114,281.  Doves  around  a 
bronze  vessel  (same  motive  as  in  the  celebrated  dove  mosaic  in 
the  Capitoline  Museum).  Under  the  window:  9990.  Animals  of 
Egypt  (which  served  as  a  threshold  In  front  of  the  mosaic  of  the 
Battle  of  Alexander).  —  Farther  on,  9991.  Cupid,  with  wreath  of 
vine-leaves  and  a  wine-vessel,  riding  on  a  lion ;  below,  *9994*  Gar- 
land with  masks ;  parrots,  a  wild  cat  with  a  partridge,  and  some 
fish,  all  from  the  House  of  the  Faun  (p.  160).  Below  the  fish,  on  the 
central  pier,  is  (124,546)  an  Assembly  of  seven  disputing  philo- 
sophers, with  a  celestial  globe  in  the  midst  of  them ;  all  attempts  to 
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determine  this  scene  and  name  the  indiyidual  philosophers  have 
been  unsuccessful.  In  the  niches,  four  mosaic  columns  from  Pom- 
peii (p.  155).  —  Right  wall:  large  niche,  probably  intended  for  a 
fountain  j  on  the  left,  Marriage  of  Neptune  and  Amphi trite. 

We  now  return  through  RR.  IV  &  III  to  — 

Room  YI,  which  contains  the  remains  of  a  Greek  temple  of  the 
6th  cent.,  discovered  at  Locri  (pp.  249,  xxxv).  In  the  middle  are 
the  figures  of  the  two  Dioscuri,  belonging  to  a  pediment-group.  The 
divine  twins  are  said  to  have  helped  the  Locrians  in  their  war  with 
Grotona,  and  are  represented  springing  from  their  horses  at  the 
moment  of  their  arrival  from  Sparta.  The  figure  of  the  Triton  sug- 
gests their  miraculous  ride  across  the  sea :  the  metallic  points  were 
intended  to  keep  off  the  birds.  Adjacent  are  some  fine  architectural 
fragments.  —  In  the  entry  leading  to  Room  VII  are  an  Attic  Votive 
Relief  to  an  earth  deity  and  a  Votive  Relief  to  Hercules. 

Room  VII.  On  the  central  pillar  of  the  entrance-wall,  ♦♦6727. 
Relief  of  OrpheuSy  Eurydiee,  and  Hermes  (see  p.  xxxvi).  By  the 
rear  wall,  6304,  6303.  Heads  ofAthena^  of  the  period  and  school 
of  Phidias.  By  the  left  side -wall,  6396,  6396.  Two  Statues  of 
Aphrodite^  of  the  same  period  and  school  (head  of  the  second 
modern) ;  in  the  middle,  6369.  Female  Head,  of  the  same  date  and 
schodf,  and  probably  also  representing  Aphrodite.  Farther  on,  by  the 
left  side-wall,  6261.  Insignificant  statue  of  Apollo  on  the  omphalos  ^ 
adjoining  this,  to  the  right,  *Head  of  ApoUo,  the  most  dignified 
representation  of  the  god  from  the  youthful  period  of  Phidias. 
♦6024.  Statue  of  Athena  (from  the  Famese  collection),  after  an 
original  by  Phidias  or  one  of  the  pupils  nearest  akin  to  him ;  the 
copy  is  not  very  good  in  its  execution,  but  its  general  effect  is  very 
imposing.  —  We  now  return  to  the  portico  of  the  Archaic  Sculp- 
tures and  proceed  thence  into  the  small  — 

Room  II.  In  the  centre,  119, 917.  Statue  of  a  victorious  Pugilist 
wearing  a  wreath,  from  Sorrento.  This  is  derived  from  a  bronze 
original  by  an  Attic  artist  of  the  end  of  the  5th  cent,  and  is  remark- 
able for  tlbe  fine  forms  of  the  head.  By  the  walls  are  some  bearded 
Hermae  (of  which  No.  6419  is  the  best)  and  the  statue  (No.  6411) 
of  a  hastening  and  wounded  Boy  of  almost  feminine  forms  (the 
wound  probably  a  modern  addition).  — We  now  proceed  in  a  straight 
direction  into  the  — 

PoBTico  OF  THE  Floba.  Immediately  to  the  right  is  a  BtMt  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  remarkable  for  its  vigorous  and  vital  expression^  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  much  weather-worn.  —  Opposite  the 
entrance,  6360.  Statue  of  Msculapius,  found  on  the  Isola  Tiberina 
at  Rome,  where  stood  a  celebrated  sanctaary  of  that  god.  —  Alao 
opposite  the  door,  6078.  StaJLue  of  Hermes,  after  an  original  of  the 
5th  cent. ;  the  head  is  a  Roman  portrait,  in  which,  however,  some 
traits  of  the  Greek  original  have  been  left.  —  To  the  right  are  some 
draped  female  figures,  among  which  the  ancient  torso  of  the  lait  Is 
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especially  beautiful.  —  In  the  middle,  6999.  NeoptoUmus  with  the 
eorpH  of  AatycoMX  (comp.  p.  xxxviii).  —  To  the  right,  in  the  paag- 
age,  6027.  Statue  of  Hera^  a  poor  copy  of  an  original  of  the  Phi- 
dian  period,  the  head  and  limbs  modern.  [Continuation  of  the 
Portico,  see  p.  67.] 

We  now  enter  the  adjoining  rooms,  which  contain  Sculptures  of 
the  Second  Gtoldon  Age  of  Greek  Art  And  of  the  Hellenistio  Period. 

GxNT&AL  Room.  By  the  window,  *6306.  Bust  of  ihe  Bearded 
Dionysos  after  Praxiteles,  a  replica  of  the  so-called  Sardanapalus  of 
the  Vatican,  on  a  fine  Bacchic  altar.  AboTe,  on  the  wall,  6713.  So-^ 
called  Banquet  oflcariut^  a  Hellenistic  relief  representing  Dionysos 
paying  a  visit  to  a  victorious  poet  or  actor  on  the  day  of  his  triumph. 

—  Opposite,  6353.  Statue  of  Eroty  a  replica  of  the  well-known  Eros 
of  Gentocelle  in  the  Vatican.  —  In  the  entry  to  the  room  on  the 
right  or  S.,  6260.  Fragment  of  a  Head  of  Zeua^  after  the  same 
original  as  the  celebrated  Zeus  of  Otricoli  in  the  Vatican,  a  work  of 
Bryaxis,  a  contemporary  of  Lysippus. 

South  or  Sboond  Room.  To  the  right,  6034.  Torso  of  a  youthful 
Vionysot  in  a  sitting  posture ;  *6035.  Torso  of  a  statue  of  Aphrodite^ 
the  most  beautiful  representation  of  a  nude  woman  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity ;  *Torio  of  a  Seated  Man,  of  admirable 
workmanship,  a  fragment  of  a  replica  of  the  celebrated  Mars 
Ludovisi  at  Rome  (the  original  a  work  of  Lysippus).  —  By  the 
window  are  an  unpleasing  figure  of  Oanymede  and  a  statue  of  a  Sea 
Goddess. 

In  the  entry  to  the  third  room,  6001.  Colossal  statue  of  the 
Famese  Hercules  ('Ercole  Farnese'),  found  in  1540  in  the  Therms 
of  Caracalla  at  Rome.  The  hero  holds  in  his  right  hand  the  golden 
apples  of  the  Hesperides,  the  sign  of  his  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  labours  imposed  on  him  by  King  Eurystheus,  and  leans, 
faint  and  weary,  on  his  club.  According  to  the  inscription,  it  is 
the  work  of  the  Athenian  Glyeony  who  has  spoiled  one  of  the  finest 
creations  of  Lysippus  by  the  over-strained  effort  to  express  great 
muscular  strength. 

In  the  Thibd  Room,  to  the  right,  124,325.  Sarcophagus  of 
Hetilia  Torquata,  with  representation  of  the  myth  of  Achilles. 
Farther  on,  to  the  left,  6670.  Round  PuUal  (well-curb),  with  a 
relief  of  seven  gods ;  Torso  of  a  Satyr,  in  the  Hellenistic  style,  of 
udmirable  workmanship}  6675.  Puteal,  with  wine-treading  Satyrs. 

—  Three  Marble  Vases,  the  central  one  (6673)  of  especial  interest; 
it  is  the  work  of  a  certain  Salpion  of  Athens,  who,  however,  has 
here  simply  repeated  an  earlier  motive  (Hermes  bringing  the  new- 
born Dionysos  to  the  Nymphs).  Comp,  p.  xxxvui.  —  On  the  walls 
are  Bacchic  reliefs. 

Room  III  is  adjoined  by  two  smaller  rooms,  in  the  passage  to 
which  is  an  unimportant  group  of  Hercules  and  Omphale,  each  with 
ihe  other's  attributes  (6406). 

Bakdkkrb.     Italv  ITT.     inth  Pldit  ^ 
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^  yrf:  Musevm : 

dcitermine  ttis  sfninii  s**^  _^ 

been  imiuooessfi^*  jr.*^^*^    ..^r^'''"^*'    '^'*  *^^  ^^^*' 

four  ^    /i^^'     ^^M»'^'pJ^^^''^l^'>^^^  ^^  ^^^  first  Perga- 

.*  ^^'    A^"^  ^^'"           .-if  in  B-  C.  239  gained  a  decisive 
^i  f'^^^--   '             ,..«".  *!f«d  Wi»i  erected  on  the  Acropolis 
^i  *»'^  ;:        .  /vri:  V'i!i  i'^'rJotive  oAfering  for  his  deliverance, 
m  '*_  w'^'T-,  /■  ^;;  rt-i"',,      -^  *    ->  — '* ^--'-  ' 


^^  t(S  ^/li^  ^ra  '^."jj^e  tf[a^^^'^  properly,  we  must  think  of  them  as 
^*%nt  ^'^  iiF^ci**"     ..n  of  nuuieious  figures  represented  in  more  or  less 

fJjS^^'^^''*^'"''on(l  fi^*^*  '°^™  ^^**^^  ^^^  VetKfi;,  in  the  middle, 

jn  the  ^^^^pygus,  so  called  from  that  part  of  her  body  towards 

0020.  y^^f  looking,  really  a  portrait-statue  of  a  hetaira.    To  the 

trhitfh  '^^gVindow,  Statue  of  a  Cowering  Vtnut;  the  original  of 

right  of    ^^^g  representations  of  this  motive  was  the  work  of  a 

the  n^/"^  ^j^jgt  named  Daedalsas,  who  lived  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.O* 

^h^^forms  of  his  goddess  recall  the  female  figures  of  Rubens. 

^^e  now  return  to  the  Central  Room  and  proceed  in  a  straight 
direction  to  Room  IV.  In  the  passage,  6350.  Head  of  the  Bearded 
Dionysos,  To  the  left,  6017.  Venus  of  Capua,  found  in  the  town 
of  that  name,  a  poorly  executed  copy  of  a  fine  bronze  original  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  work  of  the  4th  cent.  B.O.  The  goddess  was 
tepresented  in  the  act  of  using  a  shield  as  a  mirror.  The  celebrated 
Venus  of  Milo  in  the  Louvre,  a  work  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  was 
modelled  on  the  same  original.  —  To  the  right,  6016.  So-called 
Adonis  of  Capua^  freely  restored,  probably  originally  a  statue  of 
Antinous;  opposite,  6019.  So-called  Psyche,  fragment  of  a  statue  of 
Aphrodite  or  of  a  nymph,  of  great  attraction.  Above,  *6682.  Per» 
suasion  of  Helen,  a  fine  Greek  relief:  Aphrodite  endeavours  to  in- 
duce Helen  to  follow  Paris  (Alexandros),  who  with  Cupid  stands 
before  her;  on  the  cornice  above  sits  Aphrodite's  helper,  Peitho^ 
the  goddess  of  persuasion ;  Helen  raises  her  right  hand  as  if  to 
ward  off  the  temptation.  —  In  the  passage  to  Room  V,  to  the  right, 
6274.  Bust  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 

Room  V.  To  the  left,  6022.  Satyr  with  the  infant  Dionysosj 
6329.  Pan  teaching  the  handsome  shepherd  Daphnis  to  play  on  the 
syrinx  (from  the  Farnese  collection).  To  the  right)  statues  of 
Dionysos  and  three  Satyrs, 

Last  Room.  No.  6307.  Dionysos  and  Eros .  ^  6002.  The  celebrated 

Toup  of  the  Farnese  Bull  ('Tore  Farnese'),  a  copy  of  a  work  of  the 

dodian  sculptors  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  once  in  possession  of 
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Asinins  Pollio,  found  in  1546  in  the  Theimas  of  Caraoalla  in  a  sadly 
mntilated  condition.  Theiestoiationof  the  group  was  superintended 
by  Michael  Angelo.  The  two  sons  of  Antiope,  Amphion  and  Zethns, 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  mother  by  binding  Diroe,  who  had  treated 
her  with  the  greatest  cruelty  for  many  years,  to  the  horns  of  a  wild 
bull.  Antiope  in  the  background  exhorts  them  to  forgiveness.  The 
group  is  full  of  boldness  and  life,  but  is  somewhat  confused  and 
top-heavy.  The  best  point  of  view  is  that  in  which  Dirce  and  the 
bull  are  seen  between  the  two  brothers  (comp.  p.  xxxvii). 

We  now  return  through  the  Central  Room  to  the  Pobtioo  of 
THE  Flora  (p.  64).  Immediately  to  the  right,  in  the  middle,  6409. 
So-called  Famese  Flora^  found,  like  the  Hercules  and  the  Bull 
(pp.  65,  66),  in  the  Baths  of  Garacalla  at  Rome.  It  is  probably  a 
reproduction  on  a  colossal  scale  of  a  much  smaller  Greek  original 
representing  Aphrodite,  and  has  no  higher  artistic  worth  than  the 
Hercules  and  the  Bull.  The  head,  arms,  and  feet  are  modern.  — 
Unimportant  statues  of  Aphrodite  and  Dionysos ;  charming  statue 
of  the  Hunting  ArtemU, 

From  the  Portico  of  the  Flora  we  pass  in  a  straight  direction 
into  the  anteroom  of  the  Egyptian  collection. 

Egyptian  OoUection. 

Anteroim.  By  the  walla  are  casts  of  steles  in  the  Huseam  of  Tarin. 
Statues  and  monuments  of  scribes.  By  the  window,  1068.  Kneeling  figuro 
of  a  priestjholding  a  small  shrine,  with  an  effigy  of  Osiris,  between  his 
knees.  —  We  now  descend  the  steps  into  an  oblong  room,  by  the  window 
of  which  are  a  few  sculptures:  1061.  Isi8(?);  1066.  T<^%o  in  black  basalt, 
entirely  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  —  In  an  adjoining  cabinet  are  frag- 
ments of  papyri,  including  part  of  the  *Book  of  the  Dead*  (ca.  1600  B.C.), 
and  a  report  concerning  canal-building  (ca.  250  B.C.).  Here  also  are  some 
scarabsei  and  other  small  objects.  —  The  Second  Room  contains  mummies, 
an  embalmed  crocodile,  dark-coloured  marble  or  alabaster  canopi  (jars 
for  containing  the  entrails  of  the  deceased),  and  statues  and  other  frag- 
ments of  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods. 

I^  the  Third  Boom  are  cork  models  of  the  buildings  at  Peeatam,  and 
Etruscan  sarcophagi  and  figures  in  terracotta.  In  the  cabinet  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance  are  some  archaic  terracotta  reliefs  found  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Velletrl.  To  the  right  of  the  exit 
are  terracottas  from  Hetaponto,  including  a  large  number  of  votive 
o£ferings  to  a  god  of  health  in  the  form  of  parts  of  the  human  frame.  — 
In  the  fourth  room  are  terracotta  sarcophagi  and  statues,  including  one 
of  an  actor.  The  wall-cases  contain  statuettes  and  cinerary  urns  in  terra- 
cotta. —  Beyond  this  room  are  a  series  of  others  containing  a  prehistoric 
collection,  but  not  yet  open  to  the  public.  We  now  return  and  re-ascend 
the  staircase  to  the  antechamber. 

The  vestibule  of  the  Egyptian  collection  is  adjoined  by  a  suite 
of  five  rooms  containing  fragmentary  sculptures  and  architectural 
remains. 

Room  I.    In  the  middle,  Statue  of  Athena:  to  the  right  of  the 
window,  large  Fragment  of  a  Reliefs  with  a  god  seated  on  the  groun 
To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  lower  part  of  a  figure  (probaT 
Aphrodite)  seated  on  a  ram.   6319.  Statue  of  Athena^  head  mode: 
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Room  II.  In  tke  middle:  Eros^  encircled  by  a  dolphin,  throws 
himself  into  the  waves  (a  tasteless  fonntain-group).  To  the  left  of 
the  entrance,  6354.  Statue  of  the  dancing  Dionysos  with  transparent 
robes  and  the  nebris  (fawn-skin).  On  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance  is  a  relief  representing  Orestes  stealing  away  from  the 
altar  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  in  order  to  go  to  Athens,  and  cantiously 
stepping  over  the  sleeping  Erinyes.  On  the  rear  wall  is  a  fragment 
of  a  colossal  figure  of  a  Oiant,  recalling  the  contest  of  the  giants 
from  Pergamum  at  Berlin.  To  the  left  of  this.  Head  of  a  Goddess 
with  diadem ;  to  the  right,  6315.  Head  with  curly  hair  (Apollo  ?), 
both  Pergamenian. 

Boom  III.  In  the  middle :  6672.  Trapezophorus  (pedestal  of  a 
table)  with  a  Centaur  bearing  an  Eros  on  his  back,  and  on  the  other 
side,  Scylla  in  the  act  of  swallowing  one  of  the  companions  of 
Odysseus.  By  the  entrance  and  the  exit  are  four  AUars  with  deli- 
cately executed  reliefs  of  garlands.  On  the  side  next  the  window, 
two  beautiful  Candelabrum  Bases.  By  the  entrance-wall  fine  Se- 
liefs:  6687.  Scene  from  a  comedy;  6688.  Banquet;  6716.  Old 
shepherdess  carefully  extracting  a  thorn  from  the  sole  of  a  shepherd, 
of  whom  nothing  remains  except  the  foot.  Opposite,  6679.  Eleu- 
sinian  initiation,  the  veiled  initiate  sitting  between  a  priest  and  a 
priestess;  6691.  Nocturnal  Ride;  Masks  and  OscUli  (lonndi  disks 
hung  up  in  temples  as  votive  offerings,  and  adorned  on  both  sides 
with  reliefs).  By  the  window  to  the  left  is  a  very  realistic  repre- 
sentation of  a  Dog.  In  another  part  of  the  room  are  other  masks 
and  circular  reliefs;  by  the  exit-wall  is  a  group  of  a  Satyr  and 
Nymph^  the  charming  composition  of  which  is  still  obvious  in  spite 
of  its  dilapidated  condition. 

Room  IY.  In  the  middle,  6374.  Atlas  bearing  the  celestial 
globe,  on  which  the  constellations  are  depicted  in  relief  (after  a 
Hellenistic  model;  the  head  of  Atlas  the  only  fine  point).  By  the 
walls  are  Sarcophagi  and  Decorative  Reliefs. 

Room  Y.  In  the  centre,  lower  part  of  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  By 
the  walls,  Sarcophagi  and  Decorative  Reliefs.  By  the  rear  wall, 
statue  of  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples,  by  Canova.  —  We  now  return 
to  R.  Ill  and  turn  to  the  right  into  the  ^ 

Portico  of  the  Painted  Sculptures,  which  lies  in  front  of  the 
series  of  rooms  just  described.  At  the  beginning  of  the  room  in  the 
middle,  /Statue  of  a  Woman  with  flowing  drapery,  of  marmo  bigio; 
the  nude  parts,  now  wanting,  were  in  white  marble.  Statuette 
of  Meleager^  in  rosso  antico.  Large  Statue  of  ApoUOj  in  basalt. 
Statuette  and  two  statues  of  a  Kneeling  Barbarian  used  as  a  sup- 
port, probably  after  a  Pergamenian  model.  Diana  of  the  Ephestans, 
with  face  and  hands  of  bronze.  Three  figures  of  Isis,  in  a  black 
garment.  Hermanubis^  with  the  head  of  a  dog.  Serapis  enthroned. 
In  the  middle,  seated  figure  of  Apollo  in  porphyry ;  the  parts  in 
white  marble  are  modern.  By  the  window-wall  are  two  Candelabra. 
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By  the  walls  are  a  eeries  of  later  VoHve  Reliefs  to  Apollo  and  tlie 
nymphs,  and  two  representations  of  Mithras  slaying  the  hull. 
We  now  trayeise  the  yestihnle  and  enter  the  — 
Portico  of  the  Oreek  Portrait!  (Portico  Iconografieo),  To  the 
right:  6156.  Bust  of  King Archidamus  oi  Sparta,  prohahly  the  third 
of  that  name,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Lysippns,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  (inscription  engraved  on  the  right  should 
der-piece  of  the  armour);  6126.  Statue  of  a  Poety  restored  as  Homer 
and  found  in  the  theatre  of  Hercnlaneum;  6149.  Bust  of  one  of  the 
Diadochi,  formerly  wrongly  named  Alexander^  but  identified  by  the 
fillet  and  the  short  horns,  which  mark  him  as  the  *new  Dionysus*; 
6150.  Bust  with  a  helmet,  prohahly  King  Pyrrhus,  of  Epirus,  to 
judge  from  the  wreath  of  oak-leaves ;  *6155.  Admirable  bearded 
Berma  fnot  Demosthenes'),  — •6018.  Statue  of  jEschines^  the  Athenian 
orator  (389-314  B.O.)  and  champion  of  Philip  of  Macedon  against 
Demosthenes,  a  statue  found  in  the  Villa  of  the  Papyri  at  Her- 
cnlaneum. Demosthenes  was  the  idealistic  and  fiery  patriot  (as 
illustrated  In  his  portrait  at  the  Vatican) ;  while  iEschines  was  the 
calculating  opportunist  and  practical  politician.  In  attitude  and 
costume  this  figure  recalls  the  fine  statue  of  Sophocles  in  the  Lateran 
Collection  at  Rome,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery  is  less  natural 
and  quiet,  a  difference  to  be  explained  partly  by  the  sculptor's  desire 
to  characterize  his  subject  and  partly  also  by  the  later  date  at  which 
the  Greek  original  of  the  /Eschines  was  executed.  —  6154.  Bust  of  an 
African;  6162.  Philosopher;  6238.  Statuette  of  Moschion,  the  philo- 
sopher and  tragedian,  with  an  inscription  (head  modem) ;  *6023. 
Bomer,  an  effectively  executed  replica  of  an  admirable  ideal  portrait 
which  represents  the  prehistoric  singer  as  a  blind  old  man  possessed, 
like  a  seer,  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  his  inspired  visions  of 
human  fate;  ♦6135.  Bust  ot  Euripides,  with  an  inscription;  6140. 
Portrait  Statue,  called  in  turn,  without  good  ground  in  any  case. 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Apollonius  of  Thyana;  Bust  of  Sophocles;  6415. 
Herma  of  Socrates,  bearing  a  Greek  inscription  from  Plato's  Crito 
(*I  am  and  always  have  been  one  of  those  natures  which  must  be 
guided  by  reason,  whatever  the  reason  may  be,  which,  upon  reflec- 
tion, appears  to  me  to  be  the  best');  6143,  ^6136.  Philosophers ; 
*6i^2.  General;  6139.  Poc«.  —Opposite,  Qib^.Antisthenes;  6130. 
LyaiaSy  with  an  inscription;  6131.  Chrysippus;  6163.  Euripides (?); 
6413.  Sophocles,  at  an  advanced  age;  6129.  Socrates;  6161,  6160. 
Euripides;  QiAh,  Herodotus;  6144.  Unknown  man;  Qib2.  Philo- 
sopher; 6153,  6147.  Unknown  subjects;  6151.  General  with  a 
Macedonian  helmet  (a  companion  of  Alexander  the  Great);  6158. 
Ptolemy  Soter(?);  ♦6148.  PhUetaetus,  founder  of  the  royal  house  of 
Pergamum.  —  In  the  middle:  6236.  Double  herma  of  a  Roman 
and  a  Greek,  the  latter  wearing  a  beard  (both  unknown) ;  6239. 
Double  herma  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  with  inscriptions; 
Greek  ^Portrait  Statue,  without  a  head. 
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In  the  middle  is  tbe  door  leading  to  the  GoUeotion  of  Inieriptioas 
(RaeeoUa  Epigrafiea)^  which  is  not  yet  open  to  the  puhlic.  The  collection 
comprises  upwards  of  2000  Latin  inscriptioaa,  othea  in  Obbmi  aad  «fter 
dialects,  on  stone  and  bronze  tablets,  and  engraved  (graffiti)  and  painted 
(dipinti)  mural  inscriptions  from  Pompeii.  These  consist  chiefly  of  epitaphs, 
but  also  include  laudatory  and  other  inscriptions. 

The  Portico  Iconograflco  is  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  the  — 

PoBTico  OF  THB  Emfbaoss  (PotUco  degU  Imperatori)^  which 
contains  chiefly  Boman  Portraits,  though  there  are  a  few  Greek 
ones  In  the  N.  part.  Immediately  to  the  right,  1037.  Small  head  of 
a  Ptolemy  from  Egypt;  6187,  6186,  6186.  Three  heads  of  the  so- 
called  Seneca,  hnt  really  of  a  Hellenistic  poet,  most  probably  CiUH" 
machus;  6127.  Chrytippus;  6128.  Zenoj  6142.  PoaidoniuSy  with 
Inscription;  6141.  Bust  of  an  aged  Greek  Warrior,  the  original  of 
which  must  evidently  have  been  a  statue  in  a  pose  of  yigorous 
action;  6028.  Roman  Bust  (early  Imperial  period);  6026.  Eoman 
bust  wrongly  named  Brutus.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  admirable 
*Herma  of  a  Greek  Philosopher,  probably  the'  finest  Greek  portrait 
that  has  come  down  to  us.  —  By  the  other  wall:  6194.  Small  head 
of  a  woman  enveloped  in  a  veil,  a  good  Hellenistic  work;  Nine 
excellent  Roman  Portraits  of  the  early  Imperial  period.  Farther  on, 
6070.  Roman  Bust  of  the  time  of  the  Antonlnes;  6079.  Mareua 
Aurelius;  6081.  Lucius  Verus;  6031.  Antoninus  Pius;  6092. 
Marcus  Aurelius ;  6075.  Hadrian.  Beyond  the  passage,  6068.  Titus^ 
wearing  the  corona  civica;  6060.  Claudius;  6046.  Caligula;  6043, 
6052.  Tiberius.  —  By  the  window -wall,  109,516.  Fine  head  of 
one  of  the  Claudii.  —  In  the  middle,  120,424.  Head  of  a  Woman; 
6029.  Seated  Figure  of  a  Matron  (not  Agrippina")  of  the  Glaudian 
period;  •eOSS.  Bust  of  Caracalla;  6030.  Statue  of  Antinous,  the 
favourite  of  Hadrian. 

The  Portico  of  the  Emperors  is  flanked  hy  a  suite  of  eight  rooms 
containing  Boman  Statues,  Busts,  Beliefs,  and  ArcMtectnral 
Fragments.  The  last  three  rooms  also  contain  Boman  bronzes.  We 
begin  with  the  room  farthest  to  the  N. 

Room  I,  with  Roman  portraits  of  various  epochs.  To  the  right  of 
the  entrance;  6169.  Old  Man  with  a  large  hooked  nose  (early  Im- 
perial period).  To  the  left  of  the  left  window,  6106.  Bust  of  aDacian. 

Room  II.  Five  Reliefs  from  the  Basilica  Neptunl,  three  with 
upright  barbarian  figures  (representing  the  nations  subdued  by  the 
Romans),  two  with  weapons.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance, 
two  Busts  of  Hadrian.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  6071.  Antoninus 
Pius;  in  the  middle,  6078.  Colossal  head  of  the  same  emperor. 
Of  the  two  statues,  that  to  the  left  (6072)  represents  Trajan,  that 
to  the  right  (6095)  Lucius  Verus.  The  busts  between  them  are 
Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan  (6032 ;  to  the  left)  and  FausHna  the 
Elder,  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius  (6076). 

Room  III  contains  Roman  architectural  fragments ,  a  colossal 
head  of  Titus,  a  colossal  statue  of  Tiberius,  and  a  fine  bust  of  a 
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Girl^  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  Tiberias  (No.  6193,  in  tbe 
middle). 

Boom  IY  contains  the  **M08aio  of  the  BatUe  of  Alexarhdery 
fonnd  in  1831  in  tbe  House  of  the  Faun  at  Pompeii  (p.  160).  This 
-work  represents  the  battle  of  the  Issus  at  the  moment  when  Alex- 
ander, whose  helmet  has  fallen  from  his  head,  charges  Darius  with 
his  cavalry,  and  transfixes  the  general  of  the  Persians,  before  the 
latter  has  time  to  disentangle  himself  from  his  wounded  and  fallen 
horse  and  to  mount  another  held  in  readiness  by  an  attendant. 
The  chariot  of  the  Persian  monarch,  who  is  struck  with  conster- 
jiation  at  the  sight  of  his  expiring  general,  is  prepared  for  retreat 
(oomp.  p.  xly).  —  In  the  middle,  6038.  Colossal  head  of  Juliita 
Caesar  (?);  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  last,  6041,  6044.  Two  statues 
probably  representing  Oetavia^  the  sister  of  Augustus,  and  her  son 
MwcelluSy  both  from  the  Macellum  at  Pompeii. 

RooH  y  contains  two  colossal  heads  of  Vespasian  and  a  smaller 
head  of  the  same  emperor  (6066,  in  the  middle).  Architectural 
fragments.   Statue  of  an  Imperator,  restored  as  Julius  Caesar. 

Boom  VI.  Fragments  of  Portrait  Statues  in  Bronze,  In  the 
middle,  under  glass.  Bust  of  6'al&a(?),  in  silver. 

Boom  YII.  Opposite  the  entrance.  Colossal  bust  of  Zeus^  a 
beautiful  and  vigorous  conception  after  a  model  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C., 
found  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Pompeii.  To  the  left,  in  the 
middle,  bronze  statue  of  the  Far-Shooting  Apollo  and  upper  part 
of  a  similar  statue  of  Diana^  two  insipid  and  unattractive  works 
from  Pompeii.  The  terracotta  statues  of  Zeus  and  Hera^  to  the  right, 
are  also  from  Pompeii  and  are  equally  unattractive. 

Boom  VIII.  Wall-paintings,  statuettes  (976.  J«m),  vases,  and 
other  objects  found  in  the  Temple  oflsis  at  Pompeii.  In  the  middle : 
6290.  Charming  little  Head  of  a  Qirlf  4991.  Bronze  hermal  portrait 
of  C.  Norhanus  Sorex^  with  an  Inscription  on  the  shaft. 

The  S.  end  of  the  Portico  of  the  Emperors,  Rooms  I-V  beyond 
this  portico,  and  the  portico  beyond  these  again  contain  the 
**Colleotion  of  Bronzes  (Seulture  di  Bronsojy  most  of  which  are  from 
Herculaneum,  and  a  few  only  from  Pompeii.  Their  respective  origins 
are  distinguished  by  their  different  colours,  due  to  the  different 
effects  produced  by  the  material  in  which  they  were  embedded. 
The  bronzes  of  Herculaneum  are  of  a  dark,  black-green  hue,  while 
those  of  Pompeii  are  oxydized  and  of  a  light,  bluish-green  colour. 
This  collection  is  unrivalled,  and  deserves  repeated  inspection. 
The  number  and  magnitude  of  the  works,  the  delicate  treatment 
adapted  to  the  material,  and  the  skilful  mastery  of  every  kind  of 
difficulty  in  casting  and  chiselling  afford  an  excellent  insight  into 
the  high  development  of  this  branch  of  art  in  ancient  times. 

To  the  left  of  the  door  between  Boom  VIII  and  the  Portico  of 
the  Emperors,  *110,  663.  Bronze  Herma  of  L.  Caecilius  Jueundus^ 
&  rich  usurer  of  Pompeii,  with  an  Inscription  on  the  shaft  In  the 
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middle,  facing  the  window,  an  admiral)le  *  Bronze  Statuette  found 
at  Pompeii  a  few  years  ago,  representing  a  mortal  in  the  gnise  of 
Hermes.  It  has  heen  surmised  that  the  head  is  a  portrait  of  the 
Selencian  Antiochus  VIIL,  who  was  sumamed  Orypus  on  account  of 
his  hooked  nose.  To  judge  from  its  strongly  realistic  and  strikingly 
lifelike  character,  the  statue  must  have  heen  produced  in  the  Hel- 
lenistic period. 

We  now  proceed  in  a  straight  direction  into  the  **Kain  Sooms 
of  the  Bronzes,  occupying  the  S.  front  of  the  huilding. 

Room  I:  Bronzes  from  Pompeii.  On  a  table  by  the  window 
♦5002.  Statuette  of  a  bearded  Dancing  Faun,  which  gave  its  name  - 
to  the  House  of  the  Faun  in  Pompeii;  ♦111,495.  Youthful  Satyr 
with  a  Wineskin,  a  fountain  -  figure.  ♦5001.  Statuette  of  Silenua, 
designed  as  the  support  of  a  vase ;  the  air  of  exertion  is  admirably 
lifelike ;  the  finely  decorated  base  should  be  noticed. 

In  the  middle,  *5003.  So-called  Statuette  of  Narcissus,  but 
really  a  youthful  Dionysus,  seeming  to  wake  from  a  happy  dream  and 
to  listen  to  distant  music.  This  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  school  of 
Praxiteles,  remarkable  for  its  attractiveness  and  delicacy  of  execution. 

The  figure  with  its  present  base  was  found  at  Pompeii,  but  had 
originally  another  base,  apparently  of  stone.  When  it  was  transferred  to 
a  circular  base,  the  workman  seems  to  have  left  untouched  the  lead  by 
which  the  right  foot  was  soldered  into  the  stone  base,  and  inclined  the 
figure  forward  so  that  its  weight  now  rests  on  the  wrong  foot.  The  play 
of  the  hips  shows  that  the  figure  originally  leaned  backwards  a  little  and 
rested  upon  the  right  foot,  touching  the  ground  with  the  heel  of  the  left 
foot  only  i  and  this  pose  enhanced  the  expression  of  dreamy  reverie. 

By  the  walls  are  figures  of  animals;  to  the  right  is  an  Angler 
(fountain-figure).  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing rooms  are  adorned  with  specimens  of  Pompeian  mural  deco- 
rations, in  which  painting  and  stucco  ornamentation  are  combined. 

Room  H  :  Bronzes  from  Pompeii.  ♦5630.  Archaic  statue  of  an 
Apollo  Playing  a  Lyre,  from  which  the  Casa  del  Cltarista  (p.  145) 
took  its  name.  The  left  hand  originally  held  a  lyre,  while  in  the 
right  was  the  plectrum,  or  instrument  with  which  the  strings  were 
struck. 

The  perspicuous  and  noble  modelling,  entirely  devoid  of  all  hardness; 
the  simple  but  highly  expressive  attitude  of  the  body  and  limbs;  the 
placid  seriousness  of  the  countenance;  the  spirit  of  modesty  and  severity 
which  inspire  the  whole  creation  all  combine  to  mark  the  figure  as  a 
masterpiece  of  the  archaic  period  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  cent.,  and 
still  more  particularly  as  belonging  to  the  Peloponnesian  school  of  that 
era.  An  Apollo  of  this  character,  and  quite  possibly  this  very  figure, 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  Greek  original,  stood  in  the  market-place  of  Sparta. 

♦4997.  Statuette  of  a  Flying  Victory..  The  globe  is  a  modern 
addition;  the  figure  was  meant  to  be  hung  up  by  the  ring  between 
the  wings.  In  spite  ef  the  vehemence  of  its  movement  the  figure  is 
one  of  great  charm.  —  4998.  Statuette  of  Aphrodite. 

On  a  column,  125,  348.  Statuette  of  a  Boy,  in  silvered  bronze, 
an  unimportant  Greek  work  of  the  end  of  the  5th  cent,  in  which  the 
tendencies  of  the  Attic  and  the  Polycletic  schools  contend  for  mastery. 
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This  ftotuette  was  found  »  few  years  ago  at  Pompeii  in  a  workshop, 
to  which  it  had  apparently  been  sent  to  receive  its  silTer  coverinf. 
A  conyentional  branch  had  been  placed  in  the  right  hand  in  order  that 
the  figure  might  serve  as  the  support  of  a  lamp,  but  this  has  since  been 
removed.  Kew  eyes  have  also  been  inserted,  but  the  earlier  and  better 
execated  pair  were  found  inside  the  head,  into  which  they  had  fallen. 
The  treatment  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  show  that  it  originally  stood,  like 
the  ^Narcissus*  (p.  72)  <  on  a  base  of  stone,  from  which  it  was  wrenched 
w^en  it  was  carried  off  from  Greece. 

Boom  ni :  Bronzes  firom  Heiculaneum.  To  the  right,  by  the 
window }  6608.  Archaic  Head  of  a  Youth,  The  hair  is  worn  in  plaits 
boand  round  the  head,  and,  to  judge  from  its  style,  it  originated  in 
a  school  of  art  which  flourished  on  the  island  of  iEgina  in  the  time 
of  the  Persian  Wars ;  it  recalls  the  iCginettc  sculptures  in  the  Glypto- 
thek  of  Munich.  Opposite  the  window,  ♦5625.  Mercury  Reposing^ 
a  beautiful  picture  of  elastic  youth  at  a  moment  of  relaxation ;  the 
way  in  which  the  rosettes  of  the  sandals  are  placed  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet  and  the  remains  of  the  caduceus  in  the  hand  identify  the 
messenger  of  the  gods.  It  is  a  characteristic  work  of  the  school  of 
Lyslppus.  —  Between  the  entrances  to  the  left,  •6633.  Wonderfully 
fine  Head  ofaBoy^  of  the  end  of  the  5th  cent.  B.O. ;  6603.  Statuette 
of  a  Qirly  with  her  hands  outspread  in  supplication,  a  poor  copy  of  a 
work  of  the  Peloponnesian  school  of  the  5th  cent.;  5614.  Head  of 
an  Ephebus^  an  Attic  work  of  the  end  of  the  5th  cent.,  full  of  vigo- 
rous expression.  Farther  back,  in  the  middle,  5594.  Head  of  Her- 
cules with  the  victor's  fillet,  somewhat  rough  in  form,  but  vital  in 
expression.  —  On  a  long  stand,  6604,  5605,  5619-5621.  So-called 
Dancing  Women,  insignificant  copies  of  originals  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian school  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  One  of  the  girls 
bore  a  vessel  on  her  head,  another  held  some  object  in  her  out- 
stretched hand.  —  5592.  So-called  Berenice,  head  of  a  girl  after  a 
fine  original  of  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  Between  the  two 
exits,  to  the  left,  *4885.  Bust  with  the  Head  of  a  Doryphorus,  with 
an  inscription  naming  it  as  the  work  of  the  Athenian  Apollonius, 
son  of  Archlas ;  this  head  is  the  best  extant  copy  of  the  celebrated 
work  of  Polycletus  (comp.  p.  63).  5610.  Head  of  an  EphebuSj  an 
Attic  work  under  the  influence  of  Polycletus,  but  more  delicate  in 
its  forms  than  the  Doryphorus ;  4889.  Bust  with  a  Head  of  a  Woman 
in  a  severe  style,  doubtless  also  a  copy  of  a  work  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury. Opposite  the  left  window,  5624.  Sleeping  Satyr.  —  By  the 
window,  •5618.  Head  of  Dionysus,  a  good  copy  of  a  work  of  the 
school  of  Myron,  and  probably  the  finest  embodiment  of  the  ideal 
of  the  bearded  Bacchus.  This  head  was  formerly  called  Plato,  but 
the  severe  and  conventional  treatment  of  the  hair  Is  so  archaic  as 
alone  to  confute  this  attribution ;  the  head  was  undoubtedly  created 
before  the  birth  of  the  great  philosopher. 

Room  IV:  Bronzes  from  Herculaneum.  In  the  middle  :  5628. 
Statue  of  a  Drunken  Satyr,  a  somewhat  rude  copy  of  a  coarsely 
realistic  work  of  the  Pergamenian  school  (fountain-figure;  the  water 
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ran  ont  of  the  wine-skin) ;  4886, 4888.  Two  graceful  Qazelles ;  5626, 
5627,  Two  WrestUra  on  the  point  of  engaging.  By  the  walls  are  a 
numbei  of  statuettes. 

Room  Y:  Bronzes  from  Heroulaneum.  Opposite  the  window, 
*5616.  So-called  SeneeOf  an  admirably  realistic  portrait  of  a  Hel- 
lenistic poet  (comp.  the  marble  replicas  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Portico  ofthe  Emperors,  p.70)  J  5623,5602.  Two  Hellenistic  portraits, 
probably  philosophers.  To  the  left,  5607.  So-called  Arehytas,  a  flne 
portrait  of  the  ith.  cent.  B.C.,  with  a  singular  headdress ;  5634.  So- 
called  ScipiOf  probably  the  portrait  of  a  priest  belonging  to  one  of 
the  Oriental  cults  naturalized  in  Italy ;  5598.  Fine  portrait  of  an 
Alexandrian  Ladyy  characterized  by  the  plump  forms,  and  the  mode 
of  wearing  the  hair,  most  of  which  has  been  restored  from  traces 
of  the  original  j  5588.  Greek  Portrait  of  a  beardless  man  (uniden- 
tified). In  the  middle,  5622,  5631.  Roman  Portraits.  To  the  right, 
5596.  Portrait  of  a  King  of  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  5600. 
Ptolemy  8oter  (;i)',  5590.  Seleucus  Nicator(j!)',  4896.  Portrait  of  a 
Woman,  a  fine  Greek  work  of  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  By  the 
window  are  small  busts,  heads,  and  so  on;  above,  DemosiheneSy 
ZenOy  HermarchuSj  Epicurus,  Portrait  of  a  Woman  of  the  Claudian 
period;  below,  Statuettes  of  two  Satyrs y  a  youthful  one  dancing 
with  the  thyrsus,  and  a  bearded  one  dancing  and  playing  the  double 
flute  (like  the  Borghese  Satyr  at  Rome) ;  between  the  last  two.  Busts 
of  Hermarehus,  Demosthenes,  and  Epicurus,  Opposite,  Mouths  of 
conduits.  By  the  walls.  Frescoes  from  Boseoreale  (p.  157),  among 
which  the  coarsely  realistic  representation  above  the  door  on  the 
left,  leading  to  the  antechamber  (closed),  is  especially  notable. 

We  now  return  to  the  Portico  of  the  Emperors  and  pass  to  the 
right  into  the  — 

Portico  of  the  Bronze  Portrait  Statues.  At  the  beginning, 
5595.  Augustus  as  Jupiter,  with  thunderbolt  and  sceptre.  To  the 
right,  6614.  Tiberius,  or  his  brother  Drusus,  with  the  toga  drawn 
over  his  head  as  was  usual  in  offering  sacrifices.  To  the  left,  5593. 
Claudius,  To  the  right,  5589.  Livia  with  her  hands  raised  in  prayer. 
In  the  middle,  one  of  the  Horses  of  a  quadriga  of  Nero,  the  remains 
of  which  were  found  at  Herculaneum  in  1759;  the  four  small  figures 
(5004,  5006,  5013,  5016)  were  attached  to  the  chariot  The  room 
also  contains  some  insignificant  statues  of  private  individuals. 

B.  Entresol. 

In  the  Entresol  (Mezzanino),  to  the  left,  are  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  officials  of  the  museum.  On  the  landing  between  the  two 
staircases  to  the  upper  stories  is  a  fragment  of  a  colossal  statue  of 
Jupiter  Enthroned,  from  Oumae.   To  the  right  is  the  — 

**Colleotion  of  Ancient  Moral  Paintings  (Affreschi  Pompeiani) 
from  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Stabiae,  and  other  cities.  Comp, 
pp,  xlii  et  seq. 
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StooM  I.  On  the  walls :  9008.  Hercules  finding  his  infant  son 
Telephus  suckled  by  the  hind,  under  the  protection  of  the  moun- 
tain-gods; 9110.  Achilles  discoyered  among  the  daughters  of  Lyco- 
medes ;  9104.  Achilles  in  his  rage  drawing  his  sword  against  Aga- 
memnon, but  restrained  by  Athena  (fragment)}  *9105.  Abduction 
of  Brisel's  from  the  tent  of  Achilles  to  be  led  to  Agamemnon; 
9112.  Sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia;  *9109.  Achilles  being  taught  the 
lyre  by  Chiron ;  *9559.  Wedding  of  Zeus  and  Hera;  9103.  Helen 
embarking  in  the  ship  of  Paris;  116,085.  Discoyery  of  Achilles 
(as  above);  9249.  Mars  and  Venus ;  9257.  Punishment  of  Cupid; 
109,751.  Ulysses  carrying  off  the  Palladium  from  Troy ;  111,210. 
Death  of  Laocoon;  9001, 111,474.  Hercules  punishing  the  Centaur 
NesBus  for  his*  assault  on  Dejanira :  9042.  Chastisement  of  Dirce 
(comp.  the  Tarnese  Bull*,  p.  66);  111,475.  Europa  and  the  Bull; 
*111,473.  Pan  and  the  Nymphs;  8980.  Meleager  and  Atalanta 
after  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar;  9049.  Theseus  after  the 
slaughter  of  the  Minotaur,  with  the  Athenian  youths  and  maidens 
he  has  liberated.  In  the  middle,  six  *Painting8  on  slabs  of  white 
marble,  five  of  them  from  Herculaneum,  the  sixth  from  Pompeii : 
9560.  Contest  of  a  Laplth  and  a  Centaur;  9661.  Silenus  refreshed 
by  the  daughters  of  Pandlon  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens ;  9562. 
Latona  and  Niobe  (Latona,  the  goddess,  seems  to  turn  with  dis- 
dain from  the  mortal  Niobe;  contrasted  with  this  are  the  uncon- 
cerned figures  of  children,  two  of  whom  are  playing  with  knuckle- 
bones; the  names  of  the  different  figures,  and  of  the  painter, 
Alexandres  of  Athens,  are  giyen  in  the  inscriptions);  9563. 
Scene  from  a  tragedy;  9564.  Youthful  Warrior  springing  from  a 
chariot  going  at  full  speed  (a  much  admired  feat  in  chariot- racing); 
109,370.  Fragment  of  a  representation  of  the  fate  of  Niobe  and  her 
children. 

Boom  II.  In  the  middle,  109,608.  Marble  statuette  of  Aphroditey 
still  retaining  its  colouring,  which,  howeyer,  hardly  excites  our  ad- 
miration. On  the  walls,  112,282.  Mars  and  Venus;  112,283. 
Sleeping  Masnad;  '9111.  Orestes  and  Pylades  as  captives  before 
Thoas,  while  Iphigeneia  comes  out  of  the  temple  to  meet  them ;  to 
the  left  of  the  last,  111,439.  Iphigeneia  (fragment);  9539.  Apollo 
and  Marsyas;  *8976.  Medea,  sword  in  hand,  contemplating  the 
murder  of  her  children ;  ♦8992.  Hercules,  supported  by  Priapus, 
and  Omphale;  *9286.  Dionysus  and  his  train  approaching  the 
sleeping  Ariadne ;  111,437.  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  holding  a  nest  of 
Cupids. 

Boom  III.  In  the  middle,  6533.  Cupid  (fountain  statuette). 
On  the  walls,  9529.  Hephsestus  making  the  arms  of  Achilles  in  the 
presence  of  Thetis;  9231,  9236.  The  Graces;  9043.  Theseus  and 
the  Minotaur;  9044.  Centaur  appearing  at  the  wedding  of  Peiri- 
thons;  9556.  lo  and  Argus;  8898.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the 
three  continents  of  the  ancient  world ;  9026.  Alcestls  offers  herself 
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to  save  the  life  of  her  hushand  >dmetus,  to  whom  the  oracle  has 
just  proclaimed  that  he  might  escape  death  if  he  could  find  a 
willing  suhstitnte ,  while  his  aged  parents  refuse  to  help  him ; 
helow,  9012.  Infant  Hercules  strangling  the  snakes;  9027.  Admetus 
(as  ahove):  8977.  Medea,  with  her  children ;  9248.  Mars  and  Venus ; 
8998.  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 

Room  IV.  In  the  middle,  6292.  Statuette  of  Aphrodite,  On  the 
walls,  9040.  Pero  saving  the  life  of  her  father  Oimon,  who  is 
starving  in  prison ;  8968.  Death  of  Sophonisha ;  *9278.  Dionysus 
and  Ariadne;  9262.  Comhat  of  Pan  and  Eros  in  the  presence  of 
Dionysus  and  Aphrodite ;  8984.  The  Cyclops  Polyphemus  receiving 
a  letter  from  Galatea ;  9383.  Narcissus  gazing  on  l^ls  reflection  in 
the  water ;  8896,  8889.  Phrixos  and  Helle  escaping  over  the  sea 
on  the  hack  of  a  ram  (Helle  is  sinking  in  the  Hellespont,  to  which 
she  gave  her  name);  115,396.  Theseus  and  the  sleeping  Ariadne, 
In  the  doorway  to  the  next  room,  *9180.  'Cupids  for  sale'. 

Room  V.  In  the  middle  are  four  paintings  on  a  green  and  hlue 
ground,  the  most  heautiful  of  which  is  a  girl  plucking  flowers 
(*8834).  On  the  walls,  *9295-9307.  Thirteen  figures  of  Bacchantes 
and  Satyrs;  * 91 33-9136.  Two  male  and  two  female  centaurs  (the 
finest  the  centaur  hound  hy  aManad  and  struck  hy  a  thyrsus);  *9178 
et  seq.  Youthful  Genii  in  various  occupations  of  daily  life;  9551. 
Zeus  crowned  hy  Victory;  8837.  Cronos;  9454.  Demeter;*9134, 
♦9135.  Satyr  and  Manad;  9202.  Marriage  of  Zephyr  and  Flora(?); 
9456.  Dionysus;  9457.  Demeter;  9298.  Maenad;  8859,  8870.  Ner- 
eids; 9018.  Woman  painting  a  herma;  9019.  Triumphant  actor 
presenting  his  mask  as  a  votive  offering  to  Dionysus;  9021.  Con- 
cert; 9022.  Toilet-scene;  9023.  Musician.  In  the  doorway  to  the 
next  room;  *9118-9121.  Rope-dancing  Satyrs. 

Room  VI.  Landscapes;  ^9084.  Girl  with  writing  tahlet  and 
stilus;  9058.  Portrait  of  a  Pompeian  haker  and  his  wife.  In  the 
middle  are  two  small  glass-cases  containing  the  most  recent  finds 
and  a  hronze  tripod  inlaid  with  silver. 

We  now  return  to  R.  IV,  and  turn  to  the  left  into  the  series  of 
hack-rooms.  Room  VII.  9302,  9304.  Niohe  and  her  children.  — 
Room  VIII.  8924,  8919.  Scenes  from  the  cult  of  Isis;  112,222, 
Conflict  hetween  the  Pompeians  and  Nucerines  in  the  am^/hitheatre 
of  Pompeii;  113,197.  Curious  caricature  of  an  Incident  resemhling 
the  Judgment  of  Solomon;  111,479.  Destruction  of  Niohe  and  her 
children,  —  Room  X.  9009.  Wounded  JEneas  ;  9010.  Trojan  horse 
(night  scene);  120,032.  Philoctetus;  119,691.  Judgment  of  Paris; 
111,436.  Jason  and  Pelias. 

From  R.  VII  a  door  leads  to  the  Resekved  'Cabinet  (Oggetti 
Oscem),  to  which  male  adults  only  are  admitted  hy  special  per- 
mission of  the  director.  It  contains  marhle  sculptures,  statuettes, 
and  utensils  in  hronze  and  terracotta,  paihtings,  and  mosaics, 
many  of  them  showing  considerahle  humour  and  artistic  merit. 
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C.  ?int  floor. 

From  the  top  of  the  stairs  we  first  turn  to  the  left  to  the  £. 
wing.  To  the  right  of  the  passage  which  we  first  enter  are  the  two 
8ale  del  Gommestibili.  The  glass-cases  in  the  first  of  these  con- 
tain articles  of  food  and  grain,  and  Pigments  from  Pompeii.  In  the 
middle,  to  the  right,  is  a  pillar  with  scenes  from  the  Fallonica 
(fuller's  establishment)  at  Pompeii,  referring  to  the  fuller's  art,  and 
showing  the  owl  as  the  symbol  of  Minerva,  the  patron  goddess  of  the 
fullers.  On  the  wall,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  are  banqueting  and 
'■?  vern  scenes ;  to  the  right  are  dramatic  scenes.  Among  the  pic- 
...ires  of  still-life  and  animals  the  most  noticeable  is,  perhaps,  that 
^.  the  birds  to  the  left  of  the  window.  —  The  glass-cases  in  the 
idcond  room  contain  Textile  Fabrics  from  Pompeii  and  a  charming 
little  head  of  a  woman  (opposite  the  window).  In  the  wall-cases 
are  decorative  figures,  mostly  intended  for  fountains.  Between  the 
entrance  and  the  exit  are  scenes  from  Pompeian  life :  9068.  Forum 
with  equestrian  statues ;  9065.  Race ;  9071.  Baker's  shop ;  9063- 
9070.  Market-scenes. 

We  now  cross  the  passage  and  enter  the  "'Collection  of  Small 
Bronzes  (Piccoli  BronziJ,  which  is  arranged  in  seven  rooms  and  is 
the  finest  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  consists  chiefly  of  house** 
hold  utensils,  lamps,  candelabra,  and  so  on,  most  of  them  found  at 
Pompeii,  admirably  adapted  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  life  and  habits 
of  the  ancient  Italians. 

KooM  I.  Opposite  the  window,  Equestrian  statuette  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  found  in  Herculaneum  along  with  the  adjoining 
horse,  which  also  originally  bore  a  rider,  perhaps  the  antagonist  of 
the  king.  Equestrian  statuette  of  an  Amazon  after  an  original  from 
the  middle  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  and  possibly  a  copy  of  the  cel- 
ebrated work  of  Strongylion,  a  contemporary  of  Phidias.  The  wall- 
case  to  the  left  contains  statuettes  of  gods  :  to  the  left,  below,  Zeus 
(the  best  that  in  which  he  appears  enthroned),  Hermes,  Isis,  Genii, 
and  Victory;  on  the  two  upper  shelves,  from  right  to  left,  Lares, 
Hercules,  Artemis,  Athena,  Aphrodite.  Opposite,  Mirrors,  archaic 
vase-handle  with  Tritons  and  two  vTinged  demons  j  Archaic  vase 
ornamentation  with  Satyr  and  Msenad;  Archaic  figures  in  the 
Etruscan  style;  Roman  statuettes,  partly  in  the  Egyptian  style, 
fragments  of  vessels,  and  votive  hands.  By  the  rear  wall,  small 
figures  of  animals ;  dish  with  lions.  In  the  middle,  marble  basin 
vFith  bust  of  a  child.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  window,  Braziers; 
in  the  corner,  Gandelabia. 

Room  II.  In  front  of  the  window,  Very  fine  tripod  ,*  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  window,  Bronze  pails.  The  wall-case  to  the  right 
contains  statuettes  of  gods :  to  the  right,  below,  Zeus,  Isis-Fortuna, 
Girl  poised  on  a  globe,  Dioscurus  with  pointed  cap.  Lares,  Artemis, 
Athena,  Hercules;  above,  from  left  to  right,  Fortuna  enthroned 
Ares  with  a  helmet,  Poseidon,  Hermes^  grotesque  Silenus,  Hermc 
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Apollo,  Aphrodite ;  at  the  top,  from  right  to  left,  Athena,  Victory, 
Fortune,  seated  Zeus,  Sea-Gentanr,  Athena.  The  wall-case  to  the 
left  contains  fragments  of  vessels  iii  the  form  of  busts ;  to  the  left, 
below,  Bust  of  Tiberius ;  on  the  capital.  Bust  of  Augustus ;  in  front. 
Statuette  of  a  girl;  Diadoohus,  with  short  horns,  marking  him  as 
the  *new  Dionysus'  (comp.  p.  69) j  Falling  Barbarian.  —  In  the 
room  at  the  back  of  this  one,  money-chests  and  iron  stocks. 

Room  III.  In  front  of  the  window,  remarkably  fine  ancient 
Greek  amphora.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  window,  Tripods  with 
kettles.  By  the  doors,  on  the  table,  and  in  the  right  waU-case, 
Vessels  of  various  kinds  (notable  for  the  blue  patina);  many  of  the 
handles  are  adorned  with  masks,  particularly  of  Medusa  (69,491, 
69,493).  Dishes,  with  relief- medallions  in  the  centre  (1460. 
Warrior  and  ftirl).  In  the  glass-cases,  by  the  rear  wall,  fragments 
of  vessels  and  dishes,  small  boxes,  and  incense  altar.  In  the  left 
wall -case.  Lamps,  often  on  tasteful  stands  and  adorned  with 
statuettes,  such  as  No.  72,206  (Seated  Silenus)  and  No.  72,199 
(Dancing  Silenus).  Above,  Dishes  with  handles  and  charming 
ornamentation. 

Room  IV,  In  front  of  the  window  are  an  altar,  a  statuette  of 
Dionysus  on  a  panther,  and  six  lamps,  of  which  that  with  the  pillar 
is  the  finest.  To  the  right  of  the  window  is  a  reconstruction  of 
the  back  of  a  couch,  to  the  left  a  reconstruction  of  a  whole  dining- 
couch;  the  latter  has  been  wrongly  restored,  but  a  correct  recon- 
struction is  to  be  found  in  R.  VII,  By  the  doors  and  on  the  table 
are  various  handsome  vessels.  To  the  right,  in  a  glass-case,  are 
fragments  of  vases  in  the  form  of  busts,  often  provided  with  rings 
for  lifting ;  in  the  middle,  busts  of  'Africa',  with  the  exuviae  of 
an  elephant;  fine  bust  of  Artemis.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  rings, 
chains,  armlets,  mirrors  (round  and  rectangular),  tesserae  or  counters 
of  bone,  and  dice  ^some  of  them  shaped  like  vertebra;).  On  the 
rear  wall,  fragments  of  vessels  and  ornaments.  In  the  glass-cases 
to  the  left,  fragments  of  richly  ornamented  vessels,  reliefs  in  bronze, 
and  fine  handles  of  vessels. 

Room  V.  In  the  middle,  by  the  window,  are  two  standing-lamps, 
one  in  the  form  of  a  tree,  the  other  in  that  of  a  column.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  the  window  are  two  tables  with  figures  for  holding 
lamps.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  a  lectus,  or  dining-couch.  By 
the  doors  and  on  the  table,  in  the  middle,  are  vessels  of  various 
kinds.  In  the  wall-case  to  the  right  are  small  altars  in  the  form  of 
tables,  candelabra,  tripods,  a  table-pedestal,  hanging-lamps,  and  a 
sword.  By  the  rear  wall  is  a  case  with  lamps  on  graceful  stands  or 
attached  to  small  candelabra,  also  hanging-lamps  and  lanterns.  In 
the  wall-case  to  the  left  are  fine  candelabra,  lamps,  and  lanterns. 

Room  VI.  In  front  of  the  window  are  two  kitcheners  with  taps 
and  heating  arrangements ;  small  heating  apparatus.  To  the  left  of 
the  window,  kitchener  in  the  form  of  a  fortress,  for  keeping  food 
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warm  witli  the  aid  of  a  Jacket  of  hot  water.  To  the  right  of  the 
window,  large  vessel  for  warm  drinks,  with  a  tap  and  an  arrange- 
ment for  keeping  up  the  temperature.  In  the  corner  five  fountain 
Jets.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  tahle-eqnipage  for  drinks  and  warm 
dishes.  Then,  vessel  for  warming  drinks.  By  the  doors,  various 
handsome  vessels.  In  a  wall-case  to  the  left,  mathematical  instru- 
mentSi  ink-pots,  writing-materials,  and  musical  instruments,  in- 
cluding flutes,  horns,  sistra,  and  part  of  a  small  organ;  below, 
round  vessels.  By  the  rear  wall,  balances  (usually  with  one  scale 
only),  weights  and  measures.  In  the  right  wall-case,  pans  with 
handles,  small  bottles  (one  in  the  form  of  a  wine-skin  on  a  chain), 
strigils,  small  medicine  chests  with  shelves,  small  boxes,  surgical 
instruments,  some  in  long  cases:  below,  round  vessels.  In  the 
middle  a  large,  big-bellied  ^double-boiler'  or  kitchener. 

KooBi  YII.  In  the  middle,  large  Cork  Model  of  PompeH,  To 
the  right  of  the  entrance,  large  and  small  dishes,  most  of  them  with 
fine  handles,  and  one  resting  on  three  Iion*s  feet;  large  sieve; 
ladles,  door-hinges,  and  so  on.  Then,  clay  vessels,  most  of  them 
with  handles  and  lids.  Water-Jars,  with  one  or  two  handles,  generally 
with  fine  reliefs  at  the  points  of  Junction.  On  the  wall,  opposite 
the  entrance,  eight  metal  plates,  serving  the  purpose  of  door 
knockers;  in  three  instances  the  hammer  with  its  chain  is  still 
preserved.  In  the  next  cabinet  are  pruning-knives  and  other  in- 
struments of  iron,  a  large  pail  and  several  smaller  vessels  with 
handles ;  below,  letters  from  inscriptions.  Farther  on,  other  im- 
plements of  iron,  used  for  agricultural  and  industrial  purposes; 
bundles  of  skewers,  locks,  cow-bells,  basket-like  dishes  with  handles, 
pans  with  handles,  pastry  moulds,  cooking  implements,  flat  pans 
and  dishes;  above,  two  large  kettles.  Interspersed  among  the 
cases  are  candelabra.  Below  the  window  are  two  baths,  two  bra- 
ziers, and  an  iron  kitchener  with  bronze  fittings  and  an  opening 
below  for  the  fire.  The  table-cases  contain  (from  left  to  right) 
locks,  keys  (some  with  very  elaborate  workmanship),  buckles, 
chains,  rings,  large  sacrificial  hooks,  fish-hooks,  netting-needles, 
and  anchors.  On  the  other  side  of  the  model  of  Pompeii  are  a 
bench,  a  dining  -  couch,  a  table,  three  iron  grates,  some  leaden 
vessels,  and  a  fine  bronze  pailr  The  three  table-cases  contain  small 
fragments  (some  of  them  from  the  Borgia  Collection  at  Yelletri), 
horse-hamesS)  spurs,  chains,  and  rings.  In  the  glass-case  are  ar- 
tistically worked  sieves.  —  Over  the  cases  hang  Araz%iy  or  tapestry, 
with  representations  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  executed  for  Charles  I. 
at  Brussels,  probably  from  designs  by  Barend  van  Orley,  the 
Flemish  painter. 

The  other  rooms  of  the  first  floor  are  occupied  by  the  National 
Library  (p.  87)  and  the  Picture  QaUery  (p.  83). 
i    i  We  now  return  to  the  first  room  of  the  Small  Bronzes  and  ascend 
the  winding  staircase  which  begins  here. 
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D.  Second  Floor. 

Here  we  first  enter  five  rooms  with  further  examples  of  domestic 
implements  and  ornaments. 

Room  I.  On  the  walls,  fine  stucco  reliefs.  In  the  tahle-cases 
are  fine  carvings  in  iyory,  including  a  medallion  representing  Apollo 
(near  the  window).  In  the  wall-cases  are  vases,  lamps,  and  figures 
in  glazed  clay,  executed  in  the  Egyptian  fashion;  two  groups  adjoin- 
ing the  entrance  represent  Gimon  and  Pero  [comp.  p.  76).  In  the 
middle,  large  bronze  dish  inlaid  with  silver  and  copper. 

Room  II.  On  the  walls,  stucco  fragments.  In  the  wall-cases 
and  in  front  of  the  window  is  an  admirable  Collebtlon  of  Ancient 
OlasB.  The  table-cases  in  front  contain  articles  of  the  toilet,  such 
as  mirrors,  cosmetic  boxes,  little  implements  for  the  application 
of  the  cosmetics,  and  combs.  In  the  table-cases  behind,  remains 
of  fine  glass  of  various  colours. 

Room  III.  On  the  walls,  stucco  fragments.  In  the  cases,  glass, 
plain  and  parti-coloured.  In  front  of  the  window,  Vase  with  white 
Cupids  and  foliage  on  a  blue  ground,  discovered  in  a  tomb  in  the 
Street  of  the  Tombs  at  Pompeii  (p.  155),  when  it  was  filled  with 
ashes.  The  next  isolated  case  contains  a  white  beaker  with  foliage 
and  a  beautiful  dish  of  a  brownish  colour  with  blue  spots  and  inlay 
of  gold  leaf.  In  the  case  at  the  back  are  dishes,  chains,  and  other 
objects  in  rock  crystal.  To  the  right  of  the  exit-wall,  plate  with 
wonderful  iridescent  colouring.  To  the  left,  black  dish  inlaid  with 
a  vine  in  gold,  green,  and  red  glass. 

Room  IY.  On  the  walls,  stucco  fragments.  By  the  window  the 
celebrated  *Tazza  Famese,  a  vessel  of  onyx  with  beautiful  reliefs, 
the  largest  of  its  kind,  an  Alexandrian  work  of  the  Hellenistic  period. 

On  the  outside  is  a  large  Medusa^s  head  in  relief.  Inside  is  a  group 
of  seven  figures,  representing  the  beings  to  whom  are  due  the  exuberant 
fertility  of  the  Kile  Valley.  Below,  Euthenia,  goddess  of  the  rain  and 
of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  seated,  in  the  garb  of  Isis.  on  a  sphinx. 
To  the  left,  seated  figure  of  the  god  of  the  Kile.  In  the  middle,  the  Trip- 
tolemus  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  Horus  of  the  Egyptians,  represented  as  a 
youth  holding  a  plough  in  his  right  hand ;  to  the  right,  above,  two  wind-gods, 
representing  the  Etesian  winds,  whieh,  accordiog  to  the  ancient  belief,  were 
the  cause  of  the  rising  of  the  Kile  j  to  the  right,  below,  two  nymphs  or  Horse. 

The  rest  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  Objects  in  Oold.  To  the 
right  of  the  entrance,  lamp ;  earrings  and  chains  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones;  fibulae  (some  in  an  archaic  style),  clasps,  armlets, 
two  bullse  (worn  by  Roman  boys  round  their  necks  and  containing 
amulets).  Opposite  are  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  the  collection, 
^n  which  the  fine  filigree  and  granulated  work  is  especially  notable ; 
small  figures  of  a  bull  and  a  mountain-goat.  To  the  right  of  the  exit, 
a  wreath.  Among  the  chains  and  arm-bands  the  finest  are  those 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance.  The  two  table-cases  contain  finger-rings. 

Room  Y.  Silyer  Objects.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  medallion 
with  the  love-sick  Phaedra,  with  her  nurse.  In  front  of  the  window, 
a  pail  with  somewhat  unpleasant  reliefs  of  bathing-scenes.   In  the 
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middle,  silYer  objects  from  the  house  of  Meleager  at  Pompeii  (p.  153), 
iiidading  two  goblets  with  centaurs,  medallions  with  Artemis  aiid 
Apollo,  goblets  with  masks  and  other  Bacchic  attributes,  fine  me- 
dallion with  the  youthful  iEsculapius,  and  a  bronze  inkstand  inlaid 
with  gold  and  silver;  below,  two  handsome  dishes.  In  the  two 
isolated  cases  at  the  back,  Ayb  handsome  goblets  with  foliage,  and 
a  dish.  Silver  tableware.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  silver  mounts 
for  dining-couches. 

KooM  YI.  On  the  walls,  paintings  from  tombs  at  Ruvo,  Gnatia, 
Paestum,  and  Oapua  [returning  Samnite  warriors  greeted  by  the 
women,  head  of  Medusa  with  Messapio  inscription).  —  Below  is 
the  CoUeotion  of  Arma  and  Armonr.  At  the  back  are  the  Greek 
and  Etruscan  arms.  By  the  window  are  the  arms  of  Roman  gladia- 
tors, with  elaborate  reliefs,  such  as  the  scenes  from  the  taking  of 
Troy  on  the  helmet  numbered  5673  (to  the  left). 

Room  Yll.  Library  of  the  Papyri  discovered  in  a  villa  near 
Herculaneum  in  1752. 

The  roUfl  were  completely  encruated  with  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
it  was  only  by  slow  d^rees  that  the  real  value  of  the  discovery  was 
appreciated.  About  3000  were  discovered,  of  which  1800  only  have  been 
preserved.  The  thin  layers  of  the  bark  (l&>ri)  of  the  papyrus  plant,  each 
of  the  breadth  of  one  column  of  writing,  are  pasted  together  and  rolled 
on  rods,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  disengaging  them  m^  be 
imagined.  The  task  was  long  attempted  in  vain,  until  the  Padro  Piaggi 
in  the  end  of  the  iSth  cent,  invented  an  ingenious  machine  by  which  the 
difficulty  was  removed.  About  six  hundred  of  these  libri  have  been  by 
degrees  unrolled ,  and  whatever  of  their  contents  has  escaped  obliteration 
has  been  published  in  the  Volumina  Herculanensia.  The  papyrus  itself  has 
become  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  the  black  traces  of  the  ink  have,  at 
places,  become  very  indistinct.  The  library  belonged  to  a  follower  of  the 
Epicurean  school,  and  the  MSS.  consist  chiefly  of  treatises  in  Greek  by 
the  Epicurean  I^ilodemus,  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  on  nature,  music,  rhe- 
toric, etc.  There  are  also,  however,  considerable  fragments  of  Epicurus 
himself,  including -a  letter  to  a  child.  —  Here  ate  also  preserved  the  trip- 
tychs  (about  300)  found  in  a  carbonised  box  at  Pompeii  in  1875,  con- 
taining receipts  for  money  advanced  by  Lucius  Ceecilius  Jucundus,  a  Pom- 
peian  banker  (pp.  71,  US). 

The  Collection  of  Antique  Cnt  Gems  (Oemme)  occupies  Rooms 
VII  and  VIII.  Many  of  the  Cameos ,  or  stones  cut  in  relief,  are  very 
interesting :  16.  Zeus  in  conflict  with  the  Titans,  by  Anthemion ; 
32.  Head  of  Medusa;  44,  Fine  head  of  Augustus ;  65.  Part  of  the 
group  of  the  Famese  bull  (p.  66),  said  to  have  been  used  as  a 
model  at  its  restoration.  Among  the  Jntagliy  or  stones  on  which  the 
designs  recede  (so  placed  that  the  designs  are  seen  through  the 
stone),  are  the  following:  209.  Ajax  and  Cassandra;  213.  Apollo 
and  Marsyas ;  392.  Bacchante.  Gut  gems  of  the  mediaeval  and  Re- 
naissance epochs  are  also  shown  here. 

Booh  VIII  also  contains  a  Collection  of  Coins  (Medagliere), 
which  includes  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  medieval,  and  modern 
coins;  the  dies  of  the  Neapolitan  mint,  together  with  a  numismatic 
library.  The  coins  are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  beginning 
at  the  right  of  the  entrance. 

Babdrkkx.    Italy  III.    16th  Edit.  6 
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BooMB  IX-XYI  contain  the  very  exteneive  and  yalnable 
**CoUeetion  of  Vases ,  wMcli  is  particularly  rich  in  specimens  of 
the  handsome  products  of  Lower  Italy.  Boom  IX.  To  the  right  of 
the  entrance,  hlack-flgnred  vases.  To  the  right  of  the  doorway  to  the 
adjoining  room  on  the  left,  red-flgured  vases  (5th  cent.),  including 
a  large  vessel  with  a  representation  of  a  Gigantomachia  (Case  liv). 
Farther  on  are  other  black-figured  vases  and  dishes,  and  also  lecythi. 
Next,  later  Italic  ware.  Between  the  next  two  doorways  are  black- 
figured  vases  and  dishes,  and  also  red-flgured  vases  in  the  severe  style. 
To  the  light  of  the  second  entry  are  similar  vessels.  Case  xxxviii. 
Late  pottery;  Case  xl.  Corinthian  and  other  archaic  vases ;  Case  xli. 
Black-figured  Attic  vases  and  Italic  imitations.  Cases  xlii  &  xliii. 
Black-figured  Attic  vases,  including  three  Panathenaic  amphore ; 
Case  Iv.  Bucchero  dishes  and  vases  adorned  with  elegant  golden 
chains ;  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  red-figured  vases  in  the  severe 
style.  In  the  middle,  near  the  entrance,  three  lecythi,  two  of  them 
adorned  with  reliefs ;  in  the  large  central  case,  especially  fine  ex- 
amples of  Attic  vases  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.,  with  admirable  re- 
presentations of  the  Sack  of  Troy ;  Battle  of  the  Amazons ;  Prepara- 
tion for  a  satyric  drama  in  the  presence  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne ; 
MsBnads  offering  to  their  master  Dionysus ;  and  Weapon-dance. 

In  the  adjoining  room  U  the  Santangelo  GoUeotion,  purchased  by  the 
city  of  Naples  in  1866  and  comprising  a  small  collection  of  Greek  and 
Lower  Italic  Vases ^  Terracottas^  Small  Bronzes^  and  Coins,  The  vases 
inclade  some  admirable  examples;  fine  drinking-horns  (rhyta),  Vase  from 
l^ola,  with  the  return  of  Hepheestus  to  Olympus,  Orpheus  in  Hades,  etc. 
The  Italic  coins  include  an  interesting  selection  of  ''aes  grave*. 

Room  X  (continuation  of  the  Collection  of  Yases)  contains 
Aretine  ware  in  two  table -cases,  and  late  vases  adorned  with 
statuettes.  —  We  then  pass  through  an  anteroom  into  Room  XI, 
containing  archaic  vases  of  Lower  Italy.  —  Rooms  XII  &  XIII  con- 
tain Apulian  vases.  In  the  middle  are  temporarily  placed  some 
large  amphorae,  destined  not  for  domestic  use  but  for  the  decoration 
of  graves;  they  are  elaborately  ornamented,  but  reveal  no  fineness 
of  taste  either  in  form  or  painting.  Oh  the  vase  to  the  left  in  B.  XII 
is  represented  Achilles  sacrificing  to  the  manes  of  Patroclus.  — 
Boom  XIY.  Yases  from  Lucania.  In  the  middle,  amphora  with 
Orpheus  and  Hercules  in  Hades.  In  the  right  corner,  vase  with 
Bacchic  sacrifice.  —  Room  XY.  Yases  from  Lucania  and  Campania. 
In  the  middle  is  a  large  amphora  representing  Darius  and  his  of- 
ficers in  a  council  of  war;  one  of  the  Persians  is  warning  the  king; 
above  are  Hellas  consoled  by  Athena,  and  Asia  blinded  by  Apate ; 
beneath  are  Persians  paying  subsidies  for  the  war.  —  Room  XYI. 
Yases  from  Campania.  By  the  window,  Amphora  with  the  funeral 
of  Archemorusj  on  the  back,  Hercules  with  Atlas  and  the  Hesperides. 
In  the  middle,  Bronze,  silver,  and  terracotta  vessels  and  silver  flbuls, 
all  found  at  Cumas  in  1902 

We  now  pass  through  a  small  anteroom ,  containing  models  of  two 
tombs,  to  the  OamaBan  GoUeotion  (CcUezione  Cumana)y  which  Was  purchased 
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by  the  Fiinoe  of  Carignano  from  the  heirs  of  the  Count  of  Syracuse  and 
pre«ented  to  the  Museum.  Book  I.  In  the  middle,  highly  archaic  Oreek 
▼asea;  by  the  walls,  black-flgured  and  geometrical  red-figured  vasea.  The 
table-eases  contain  bronzes,  children's  toys,  and  raluable  glass.  —  Boom  II. 
Olaas  and  vafes.  —  Book  III.  Collection  of  fine  vaaes,  mostly  £rom  Attiea. 
In  the  middle  is  a  particularly  fine  specimen  representing  a  battle  between 
Amasons  and  Greeks.  In  front  of  the  left  window  is  a  jewel-casket  with 
mountings  in  bone,  and  containing  a  few  articles  in  gold  (the  wooden 
parta  renewed).  ->  Boon  IV.  Vaaes  and  terracottas,  mainly  of  a  late  period. 
In  the  middle,  head  in  wax  ttom  a  Boman  tomb.  Bast  of  the  Prince  of 
Carignano. 

We  now  descend  the  winding  staircase  to  the  floor  below,  and, 
opposite  the  OoUection  of  Small  Bronzes,  turn  into  the  Picture  Gallery. 

Picture  Oallexy. 

The  Pictare  Gallery  (Pinacoteea)  occupies  the  whole  of  the  W. 
wing  oi  the  first  floor.  As  the  rearrangement  was  not  yet  completed 
when  this  Handbook  went  to  press,  we  confine  oonelyes  to  giving 
here  a  list  of  the  chief  pictures,  grouped  according  to  schools  and  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names  of  the  artists. 

Nbapolitan  School  op  thb  13-18th  Cbntubibs.  M,  Caravaggio, 
Judith  and  Holophernes ;  Oiovanni  FiUppo  CritcuolOy  Adoration  of 
the  Magi;  Piero  del  DonuUo,  Christ  crucified  between  the  two  male- 
factors, St.  Martin;  Piero  and  Ifpolito  del  DonseUo,  Madonna  and 
saints.  Domenico  Qwgiulo^  sumamed  itfteco  iSpodar o,  Insurrection  of 
Masaniello  (p.  43)  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato  at  Naples  in  1647 ;  The 
smoker.  Luca  Giordano,  Pope  Alexander  II.  consecrating  the  church 
of  Monte  Gassino  (p.  6);  Christ  shown  to  tl^e  people  (after  Diirer); 
Yenus  and  Cupid  sleeping.  Neapolitan  School  (15th  cent. ;  here 
ascribed  to  Jan  van  Eyck"),  St.  Jerome  extracting  a  thorn  from  the 
paw  of  a  lion ;  Pietro  Novellij  sumamed  Monrealese,  Judith  and  Holo- 
phernes; Simone  Papa,  Crucifixion  and  saints ;  Scipione  Puhoni  (da 
Qaetajy  Portrait;  Bibera,  St.  Bruno  adoring  the  Holy  Child  (on 
copper),  St.  Jerome  hearing  the  trumpet  of  the  Last  Judgment,  St 
Jerome,  St  Sebastian  (1 651) ;  Fr.  di  Bosa,  sumamed  Paeeceo,  Madonna 
deUe  Grazie;  Salvator  Rosa,  Christ  and  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple. 
Andrea  (Sdbbatini)  da  Salerno,  Miracles  of  St  Nicholas  of  Bari,  sadly 
damaged;  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  marked  by  all  the  freshness  and 
grace  of  the  S.  Italian  school,  but  also  by  the  characteristically  slight 
attention  paid  by  it  to  correct  handling.  Maesimo  Stannioni,  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds;  Traversa,  Girl  with  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Tuscan  School.  Sandro  Botticelli,  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
two  angels ;  Angelo  Bronzino  (not  Raphaet),  Portraits  of  the  Cavaliere 
Tibaideo  (?)  and  others ;  Lorenzo  di  Credi  (attributed  to  Ohirlandaio), 
Madonna  with  St.  Leonard  and  St.  Jerome;  Baffaellino  del  Oarho 
(not  FiL  Lippi"),  Annunciation,  with  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  An- 
drew ;  Baffaellino  del  Oarbo  (?  not  Lo  Spagna'),  Holy  Family ;  Dom, 
Ohirlandaio,  Madonna  and  John  the  Baptist ;  Masaceio,  Crucifiiclon 
(part  of  the  Pisan  altar  of  1426) ;  Masolino  (not  Masaccio),  Founding 
of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Neve  and  Assumption  (ca.  1423), 

6* 
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from  an  altar  of  Santa  Maria  Magglore  at  Borne.  Andrea  del  8arto, 
Copy  of  Raphael's  portrait  of  Leo  X.,  with  Cardinals  Ginlio  de'Medici 
and  Rossi  (1524).  This  admirable  copy  was  sent  by  Clement  VIL  to 
the  Marchese  Federlgo  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  instead  of  the  original  he 
had  promised  (now  in  thePal.Pitti  at  Florence),  and  afterwards  came 
to  Naples.  Even  Giulio  Romano  was  deceived,  till  his  attention 
was  directed  to  a  sign  made  on  the  copy  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  to 
distinguish  the  two  works.  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  miss  in 
this  work  'the  perfect  keeping ,  ease,  grandeur,  modelling,  and 
relief  of  form',  which  characterize  the  original .  Andrea  del  Sarto  (?), 
Pope  Clement  VII. ;  An  architect  (Bramante?)  showing  a  plan  to  a 
nobleman  (school -piece).  Matteo  da  Siena,  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents; i$Fodoma,  Resurrection;  O.  A.  Sogliani^  Holy  Family. 

Rohan  Sohool.  Beccafumi,  Descent  from  the  Cross  ;•  Claude 
Lorrain ,  Quay  at  sunset  (spoiled) ;  Raphael  Mengs^  Ferdinand  IV. 
at  the  age  of  twelve ;  Pannini ,  Charles  III.  entering  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  Charles  III.  visiting  Benedict  XIV. ;  Perugino,  Madonna. 
8eb,  del  Pionibo^  Holy  Family ,  executed  under  the  influence  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  (unfinished);  Clement  VII.  (sketch 
on  slate) ;  Hadrian  VI.  Raphael^  Holy  Family  (Madonna  del  dlvino 
amore),  of  the  master's  Roman  period,  probably  executed  by  Giulio 
Romano;  Madonna  del  Passeggio  (copy;  original  in  England); 
Portrait  of  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese  (afterwards  Pope  Paul  III.; 
not  of  Cardinal  Passerlni;  ca.  1611).  —  School  of  Raphael,  Madonna 
delle  Grazie ;  Frqm*  ^omanelli,  Sibyl ;  Sassoferrato,  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds ;  Marcello  Venusti,  Copy  of  Michael  Angelo's  Last 
Judgment,  before  its  disfigurement. 

Venetian  School.  Jac.  Bassanoj  Venetian  lady;  Oiovanni  Bel" 
linij  Transfiguration,  an  admirable  early  work,  showing  the  influence 
of  Mantegna(ca.  1460),  a  brother-in-law  of  the  artist ;  Giovanni  BeU 
lint  (more  probably  Antonello  da  Messina  .^),  Portrait ;  Bern.  Belotto 
(Canaletto)i  Twelve  architectural  pieces.  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Madonna 
and  St.  Peter  Martyr,  an  early  work  (1503);  Portrait  of  Cardinal 
Bern.  Rossi ,  Bishop  of  Treviso  (wrongly  attributed  to  Andrea  da 
Solario").  Moretto,  Christ  scourged,  a  fine  and  carefully  modelled 
little  picture;  Palma  Vecchio,  Holy  Family  with  saints.  — Titian, 
•Pope  Paul  III.,  in  excellent  preservation  (1543). 

*The  pontiff's  likeness  is  that  of  a  strong  man ,  gaunt  and  dry  from 
age  ....  A  forehead  high  and  endless,  a  nose  both  long  and  slender, 
expanding  to  a  flat  drooping  bulb  with  flabby  nostrils  overhanging  the 
mouth,  an  eye  peculiarly  small  and  bleary,  a  large  and  thin-lipped  mouth, 
display  the  character  of  Paul  Farnese  as  that  of  a  fox  whose  wariness 
could  seldom  be  at  fault.  The  height  of  his  frame,  its  size  and  sinew,  still 
give  him  an  imposing  air,  to  which'  Titian  has  added  by  drapery  admirable 
in  its  account  of  the  under  forms,  splendid  in  the  contrasts  of  its  reds 
in  velvet  chair  and  silken  stole  and  rochet,  and  subtle  in  the  delicacy  of 


its  lawn  whites. . ..  The  quality  of  life  and  pulsation  so  often  conveyed 
in  Titian's  pictures  is  here  in  its  highest  development. . . .  Both  face  and 
hands  are  models  of  execution,  models  of  balance  of  light  and  shade  aad 
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Titian,  *DanaS,  painted  at  Rome  in  1545,  showing  the  master, 
at  sixty-eight,  still  triximphing  over  every  difflcnlty  of  art  and 
possessed  of  all  his  youthful  vigour. 

Titian^  •Philip  II.,  probahly  painted  in  1552-53  from  a  sketch 
made  at  Angshurg  in  1550  by  order  of  Charles  V. 

The  first  painting  from  this  sketch,  sent  in  1553  to  England  to  assist 
Philip  in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Mary  Tudor,  was  returned  after  the 
marriage  in  1554,  and  is  now  at  Madrid  ^  the  Naples  picture  is  the  second 
version,  and  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  first. 

Titian,  *Pope  Paul  III.,  with  Cardinals  Alessandro  and  Ottavio 
Farnese,  full  of  life,  although  somewhat  sketchily  handled  (1 545)  j 
Portrait  of  Pier  Luigi  Farnese  (spoiled) ;  Repentant  Magdalen  (late 
work,  1567);  Cardinal  Bemho  (original?);  Pope  Paul  III.  (Farnese), 
possibly  an  original,  but  much  damaged.  Unknown  Master  (not 
Qiorgione),  Alleged  portrait  of  Prince  Antonello  da  Salerno ;  Alvise 
Vivarini,  Madonna  with  two  saints  (1485);  Bartolomeo  Vivarinit 
Madonna  enthroned  with  saints,  an  early  work  (1469). 

SoHOOLS  OF  LoMBASDY,  Pabma,  Gbnoa,  etc.  Niccolh  cCAbbate 
(more  probably  Cesare  Magni?),  Poor  copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
Madonna  delle  Roccie  (original  in  Paris,  replica  in  London). 

CorreggiOy  ^Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine  with  the  Infant  Christ 
(^11  Piccolo  Sposalizio'),  painted  in  1518-19,  and  smaller  than  that 
in  the  Louvre.  The  religious  meaning  of  the  legend  and  the  idea 
of  the  ecstatic  vision  of  the  saint  are  here  dissolved  in  a  cheerful 
scene  of  natural  life.  —  Correggio,  Madonna,  named  'la  Zingarella' 
(gipsy,  from  the  headgear)  or  'del  Coniglio'  (rabbit),  a  charming 
idyllic  composition,  painted  about  1515  (much  darkened).  Cor-' 
reggio(^'i'),  Holy  Child  asleep.  Unknown  Master  (not  by  Correggio"), 
Madonna  and  Child,  Sketch  of  a  Descent  from  the  Cross.  —  Oaro-' 
falOj  St.  Sebastian.  School  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (not  Boltraffio'), 
Youthful  Christ  and  John  kissing  each  other;  John  the  Baptist 
(copy,  original  in  the  Louvre).  Bernardino  Luini,  Madonna.  Andrea 
Mantegna,  St.  Euphemia,  a  good  but  sadly  damaged  work  (1454) ; 
Portrait  of  Franc.  Gonzaga.  Parmigianino,  Lucretia,  Holy  Family, 
Madonna,  Amerigo  Vespucci  (?),  St.  Clara,  Portrait  of  a  woman,  etc. 
Bartolomeo  Schidone,  Caritk,  Holy  Family,  Cupid ;  Cesare  da  Sesto^ 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  Bernardo  Strozzi,  Portrait  of  a  Capuchin. 

School  op  Boloona.  Ann.  Carracci,  Madonna  and  Child  with 
St.  Francis,  painted  on  Oriental  agate;  Binaldo  and  Armida;  Land- 
scape with  St.  Eustace;  Caricature  of  Caravaggio  as  a  savage  with 
a  parrot  and  a  dwarf  (in  the  comer,  Carracci  himself).  Gutreino, 
Mary  Magdalen,  St.  Petei  repenting;  Mazzolini,  God  the  Father, 
with  angels;  OuidoReni,  Ulysses  andNausioaa;  Antonio Bimpactaj 
Madonna  and  Child  under  a  canopy,  surrounded  by  eight  saints 
(1609);  LioneUo  Spada,  Cain  and  Abel. 

Gbbman,  Nethbblandibh,  akd  othbb  Fobeion  Schools.  Am- 
Merger  (?),  Portrait  of  a  man ;  Jacopo  van  Ameterdam,  Large  triptych 
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(1512) ;  Ferd.  Bol^  Portrait.  P.  Brueghel  the  Elder  (Peasant  Brueghel), 
Parable  of  the  seven  blind  men  (1568);  Peifldy  of  the  world.  J.  Cor^ 
nelissen  of  Amsterdam  (not  IHirer)^  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 
(1512);  School  of  Lucas  Cranach^  Christ  and  the  adulteress;  Ant, 
van  Dyck(l),  Portrait  of  a  nobleman,  portrait  of  a  Princess  Egmont, 
and  another  portrait;  School  of  Ant,  van  Dycky  Christ  on  the  cross; 
Flemish  Master  (not  Dtircr),  Natirity ;  Flemish  Sehooly  Mary  with  the 
body  of  Christ,  St.  John,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  with  the  donors; 
Nie.  Frumenti  or  Froment  (?),  Two  of  the  Magi,  with  the  features 
of  King  Robert  of  Naples  and  Duke  Charles  of  Calabria ;  Jan  Fyt, 
Four  good  animal -pieces;  Th.  de  Keyser^  Portrait;  Master  of  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (a  triptych),  Crucifixion; 
Lower  German  School,  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  Fr,  Snyders,  Hunting 
scene;  Unknown  Master,  Collection  of  21  miniatures  of  the  House 
of  Farnese ;  Velazquez,  The  Topers  (*Los  Borrachos'),  an  old  and 
excellent  copy  of  the  original  at  Madrid ;  Seb,  Vrancx,  Villa  Medici 
at  Rome  in  1&15. 

To  the  rooms  of  the  Picture  Gallery  will  be  transferred  an  antique 
Colossal  Horse's  Head,  found  at  Naples,  formerly  in  the  Palazzo 
Santangelo,  and  long  erroneously  attributed  to  Donatello.  Bronze 
tabernacle  with  scenes  from  the  Passion,  designed  by  Michael  Angela 
and  executed  by  Oiov,  Bemardi  (see  below)  and  Jac.  del  Duca 
(Ciciliano)  in  1545.  Youthful  Hercules  (bronze,  15th  cent).  Large 
walnut  cabinet  (16th  cent.),  adorned  with  carved  reliefs  from  the 
life  of  St.  Augustine,  formerly  in  the  sacristy  of  the  monastery  of 
Sant'Agostino  degli  Scalzi.  It  contains  medisBval  and  Renaissance 
ivory  carvings  (e.g,  chessman,  apparently  a  12th  cent,  work  from 
Salerno),  engraved  rock-crystals,  miniatures,  enamels,  and  the 
like,  most  of  which  were  once  in  possession  of  the  Farnese  family ; 
agate  yase  mounted  in  gold ;  small  silver-gilt  Diana  on  the  stag,  with 
clock-work,  made  at  Augsburg.  Another  cabinet,  from  the  same 
church,  contains  majolicas  from  tJrbino  and  elsewhere.  *Cas8etta 
Farnese  in  gilded  silver,  executed  by  Manno  di  Bastiano  Sbarri, 
a  goldsmith  of  Florence ,  and  Oiov,  Bemardi,  a  cameo-cutter  of 
Castel  Bolognese  (1540-47),  with  six  large  and  beautifully  cut 
stones  representing  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  Procession  of  Bacchus, 
Circus  games.  Battle  of  Amazons,  Battle  of  the  Centaurs  andLapiths, 
Battle  of  Salamis.  —  Admirable  bronze  bust  of  Dante  (ca.  1400), 
Here  also  is  a  Golleotion  of  Benaissanee  Works  (Raeeolta  degli 
Oggetti  del  Cinqueeento),  No.  10,527,  Bust  in  bronze  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  probably  Adriano  FLorentino,  not  by  Ouido  Mazzoni ;  three 
portrait- busts  of  Pope  Paul  IH.  Farnese,  one  of  which  is  unfinished, 
the  second  ascribed  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  third  by  Ougl,  della 
Porta.  Altar  with  reliefs  in  marble  of  the  German  school,  re- 
presenting the  Passion  in  seven  sections.  Model  of  the  House  of 
the  Tragic  Poet  at  Pompeii  (p.  152).  Plaquettes  of  the  15th  and 
16th  cent,,  by  BicHo,  Mpdemo,  Enzokt^  Valeric  BelU,  and  others. 
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In  the  last  room  is  the  Colleetioii  of  Sngrayingi,  consisting  of 
upwards  of  19,300  examples  In  227  portfolios,  which  are  exhibited 
hy  the  custodian  on  application.  The  walls  of  this  room  are  adorned 
with  copies  of  Pompeian  frescoes,  which  deserve  inspection  in  spite 
of  their  reduced  scale,  as  they  conYey  some  idea  of  the  original 
brilliancy  of  the  frescoes,  which  usually  fade  a  few  years  after  their 
discoTory. 

The  central  part  of  the  first  floor  and  the  S.  part  of  the  E.  wing 
on  the  same  floor  are  occupied  by  the  Library  (Biblioteca  Na%ionale). 
Librarian,  Dr.  M,  Fava, 

The  collection  embraces  about  885.000  printed  yolumes  »nd79Q0HS8. 
Catalognes  for  the  nse  of  visitora.  Besides  numerous  ancient  Italian  works 
there  are  several  valuable  Greek  and  Latin  MSB.  (among  the  former,  Lyco- 
phron's  Alexandra,  and  Quintus  Smymseus.  date  1311;  among  the  latter, 
Charisius,  Ars  grammatica,  the  half-bumea  MS.  of  Festus,  a  mass-book 
with  beautiful  miniatures  of  fruit  and  flowers,  called  La  Flora,  etc.)>  In 
the  principal  hall  the  custodian  awakens  a  remarkably  fine  echo.  Books 
are  not  lent  out,  but  within  the  library  three  may  be  used  at  a  time  (9-6, 
in  winter  9-i).  Keaders  enter  firom  the  street  (not  through  the  museum) 
by  the  last  door  in  the  building,  and  ascend  by  the  staircase  to  the  right. 

V.  The  Higher  Quarters :  Capodimonte,  Cono  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
Gastel  Sant'  Elmo,  San  Martino. 

The  continuation  of  the  Via  Roma  (p.  44)  beyond  the  Museum 
is  formed  by  the  Stsada  Santa  Tbbbsa  degu  Soalzi  (PL  E,  3,  2 ; 
tramway- line  A,  see  p.  26),  which  gradually  ascends.  From  the 
beginning  of  this  street,  opposite  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Museum, 
the  Via  Salvator  Rosa  (p.  89)  diverges  to  the  left.  We  follow  the 
Strada  Santa  Teresa ,  and  in  about  10  min.  cross  the  Fonte  della 
8anithj  a  viaduct  constructed  in  1809  across  the  quarter  della  Sanity, 
which  lies  below. 

Descending  to  the  left  immediatelv  beyond  the  bridge,  and  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  street  entering  the  wmding  Strada  San  Oennaro  de^Poveri 
(PI.  B,  1,  2)  to  the  right,  we  soon  reach  the  large  hospice  or  poor-house 
of  that  name.  At  the  back  of  the  building  is  the  church  of  Sui  Oenn&ro 
(St.  Januarius)  founded  in  the  8th  cent,  on  the  site  of  a  chapel  where  St. 
Januarius  was  interred,  but  now  completely  modernized.  The  passage 
leading  to  the  inner  court  is  embellished  with  frescoes  from  the  history 
of  the  saint  by  Andrea  da  Salerno^  unfortunately  in  bad  preservation.  At 
the  back  of  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  extensive  Catacombs  of  the 
same  name,  admission  to  which  is  obtained  by  applying  to  the  porter  of 
the  hospice  (1  fr.  for  each  person,  and  trifling  fee  to  the  attendant). 

The  Catacombs  of  San  Giennaro,  which  are  excavated  in  the  yellow 
tufa  (p.  35),  consist  of  four  main  galleries,  of  which,  however,  two  only 
are  now  connected  by  staircases  and  accessible  to  visitors,  together  with 
a  long  series  of  lateral  passages  and  burial-chambers  (cubicula).  Along 
the  walls  are  excavated  niches  of  three  different  forms,  ranged  in  rows 
one  above  another.  A  few  of  the  chambers  lie  below  the  level  of  the 
galleries.  The  oldest  part  of  the  catacombs  dates  from  the  first  century 
of  our  era.  In  point  of  architecture  they  far  surpass  the  Roman,  though 
inferior  in  every  other  respect.  The  two  large  antechambers  were  used 
for  the  religious  services  customary  at  an  interment. 

Information  as  to  the  history  and  decorations  of  these  early-Chris- 
tian burial-places  will  be  found  in  BaedekerU  Central  Italy.  The  inscrip- 
tions found  here  have  been  placed  in  the  Museum.  Among  the  paintings 
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may  be  mentioned  the  pleasing  decorations  of  the  two  anterooms, 
which  recall  the  Pompeian  style,  a  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the 
first  gallery,  the  portraits  on  the  tomb  of  Theotecnus  (beginning  of  the 
4th  cent.)  in  the  second  gallery,  and  a  figure  of  Christ  of  the  5th  or 
6th  cent,  (but  frequently  retouched)  in  the  so-called  Basilica  di  San  Oen^ 
naro.  The  bones  which  fill  many  of  the-  chambers  and  corridors  are 
generally  those  of  victims  of  the  plagues  which  ravaged  Naples  in  the 
16th  century.  —  The  Priapus  column  with  the  Hebrew  inscription  (in  the 
first  gallery)  is  a  mediaeval  hoax. 

There  is  another  (but  unimportant)  series  of  catacombs,  of  the  4th  and 
5th  cent.,  beneath  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Sanita,  below  the 
bridge  of  that  name. 

The  St&ada  Nuoya  di  Capodimonte,  as  the  street  ascending 
beyond  the  Ponte  della  SanitiL  is  called,  leads  in  a  few  minutes  to 
a  circular  space  called  the  Tondo  di  Capodimonte  (PI.  E,  1),  recently 
rechristened  Oiardino  Prineipessa  lolanda^  after  the  third  daughter 
of  the  king.  The  road  now  describes  a  long  curve  to  the  left  and 
then  divides  (as  does  the  tramway),  the  N.  branch  leading  to  Se- 
oondigliano,  and  the  S.  branch  to  the  entrance  of  the  park  of 
Capodimonte.  Walkers  ascend  the  steps,  and  at  the  top  follow  the 
road  to  the  right.  From  the  Tondo  di  Capodimonte  to  the  palace 
is  a  walk  of  7  minutes.  —  A  little  short  of  the  park-gates  Is  (r.) 
the  large  main  reservoir  of  the  new  waterworks  {Acqua  di  Serino  ; 
P1.F,  1 :  p.  xxviii),  with  five  hasins  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  a  capacity 
of  80,000  cubic  metres.  Permission  to  inspect  the  works  is  obtained 
at  the  office  of  the  Naples  Waterworks  Co.,  Strada  Santa  Maria  di 
Costantinopoli  98  (PI.  F,  3,  4). 

The  royal  Falazso  di  Capodimonte  (PI.  E,  F,  1 ;  open  on  Sun.  & 
Thurs.  10-4,  the  gardens  till  5 ;  permesso  obtained  at  the  Pal.  Reale, 
p.  39),  situated  above  the  town  to  the  N.  on  the  eminence  of  that 
name,  was  begun  in  1738  by  Charles  in. ,  but  not  completed  till 
1834-39  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  The  edifice  was  designed  by 
Medrano,  the  architect  of  the  Teatro  San  Carlo.  The  palace  is  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  gardens,  where  splendid  views  are  enjoyed 
from  the  large  evergreen  oak  and  other  points.  Permessi  are  given  up 
at  an  enclosed  part  called  the  Bosco  (no  fee ;  inaccessible  in  April  and 
May,  when  the  pheasants  are  sitting).  The  nearer  portion  of  this  is 
laid  out  in  the  French  style,  while  farther  on  are  shady  walks  and 
beautiful  points  of  view.  A  small  ravine  contains  the  neglected 
'Stations'  of  Queen  Maria  Christina's  *Route  du  Calvaire*.  —  One- 
horse  carriages  are  not  admitted  to  the  park.   Guides  are  not  needed. 

The  palace  contains  the  royal  Mdsko  di  Capodimonte  (fee  30-50  c),  a 
somewhat  extensive,  but  not  very  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  chiefly 
by  modem  Neapolitan  masters,  and  of  modem  sculptures,  distributed 
throughout  the  di£ferent  apartments.  The  names  of  the  artists  are  attach- 
ed to  the  frames.  The  following  are  worthy  of  mention:  Backert, 
Wild -boar  hunt  in  the  Bosco  di  Persano-,  Chase  of  wild  fowl  on  the 
Lago  Fusaro,  by  the  same;  Lemasle,  Marriage  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Berry,  Camuccini,  Death  of  Csesar^  Celentano^  Benvenuto  Cellini  at  the 
Castel  Sant'Angelo;  Hayet^  Ulysses  and  Alcinous;  a  table  with  ancient 
mosaic  from  Pompeii;  Marinelli,  Cleopatra  at  her  toilet;  Virginie  Lebrun^ 
Portraits  of  the  I)uchess  of  Parma  and  Maria  Theresa;  Angelica  Kauff- 
fnann,  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  consort  with  their  children;  Podesta^  Or- 
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pheas^,  />0  Angeha^  Death  of  Phsedra;  Ouerra^  Ossian ;  PotHffHone^  Androclea ; 
Barg4^  EpaminondM  at  Mantinea ;  CctmmaraitOt  Capture  of  the  Porta  Pia 
at  Rome,  Sept.  20th,  1870  \  Vantntelli,  View  of  Piedigrotta.  —  The  palace 
also  contains  a  collection  of  porcelain  from  the  former  manufactory  of 
Gapodimonte,  including  some  exquisitely  delicate  and  transparent  spe- 
cimens of  pAte  tendre^  coloured  decorations  in  relief,  and  O&ter)  imitations 
of  the  antique  (in  pdte  dure).  The  manufactory  was  founded  in  1743  by 
Charles  III.,  improved  in  1771  by  Ferdinand  IV.,  and  suppressed  by  the 
French  in  1807.  The  valuable  collection  of  armour  (Armeria)  contains 
the  ancient  accoutrements  of  Kings  Roger  and  Ferdinand  I.,  of  Alexander 
Famese,  and  of  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy ;  the  sword  presented  by  Fer- 
dinand I.  to  the  gallant  Scanderbeg  (d.  1467)*,  also  an  ornamental  cradle 
presented  by  the  city  of  l^aples  to  Queen  Margherita  in  1869. 

Following  the  Salita  dl  Capodlmonte ,  opposite  the  entrance  to 
the  park  of  Oapodimonte ,  and  after  a  few  minutes  turning  to  the 
left,  we  reach  the  Observatory  (^Osservatorio,  PI.  F,  1),  occupying 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  It  is  popularly  called  La  SpicoUij  or,  after 
the  villa  of  a  Spanish  marquis  which  once  stood  here,  Miradois.  The 
observatory  was  founded  in  1812,  and  enlarged  in  1820  from  plans 
by  Piazzi  (d.  1826),  under  whom  it  attained  a  European  reputation. 
The  present  director  is  Emanuele  Fergola.  —  From  the  observatory 
a  path  descends  in  steps  past  the  church  deMiracoli  to  the  Strada 
Foria  (p.  46). 

Opposite  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Museum,  as  mentioned  at  p.  87,' 
the  winding  Via  Salvator  Rosa  (PL  E,  3)  ascends  the  heights 
of  Sant'Elmo.  Electric  tramways,  see  p.  26  (Nos.  6,  7,  and  8). 
Walkers  from  the  Museum  reach  in  10  min.  the  BmiU  Piazza  Salvator 
Bosay  laid  out  with  flower-beds,  tvhence  the  Strada  delPInfrascata 
leads  to  the  right  to  Arenella,  birthplace  of  Salvator  Rosa,  the  painter 
(1615-73). 

In  a  straight  direction  begins  here  the  Gorso  Vittorio  Ema&nele 
(PI.  D,  4;  E,  6;  D,  C,  B,  6,  7;  tramway  No.  6,  see  p.  26),  which 
is  carried  by  means  of  windings  and  several  viaducts  round  the 
hills  of  Sant'Elmo  and  Posilipo.  It  then  skirts  the  slopes  for  some 
distance,  and  at  length  gradually  descends  to  the  Piazza  di  Piedigrotta 
(p.  94)  and  the  Mergellina  (p.  94),  commanding  admirable  views 
of  the  town,  the  bay,  and  Mt.  Vesuvius.  The  road  was  begun  by 
the  Bourbons  for  military  purposes,  but  was  not  completed  till 
1875.  The  distance  from  the  Piazza  Salvator  Rosa  to  Santa  Maria 
di  Piedigrotta  is  upwards  of  21/2  M.  From  the  Corso  a  number 
of  lanes  descend,  some  of  them  by  means  of  steps,  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  city.  Those  diverging  from  the  first  third  of  the  road  lead 
to  the  Via  Roma,  those  from  the  last  third  descend  to  the  Riviera 
di  Ghiala. 

The  Castd  Sant'Elmo  and  the  Museo  di  San  Martino ,  both 
situated  above  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  are  best  reached  from 
the  town  by  Tbamwat  Line  No.  7  (p.  26;  carr.,  see  p.  25),  which 
starts  from  the  Piazza  Dante  (PI.  E,  F,  4;  p.  45),  follows  the  Via 
Salvator  Rosa  and  the  Strada   dell'Inf rascata ,  txaversea  the  new 
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quarter  of  Vtoiero  (PL  G,  D,  5),  and  ends  at  the  N.E.  entrance 
to  the  Oaatel  Sant'  Elmo  (marked  *Ingr.'  op  our  Plan).  —  Another 
rapid  and  easy  approach  is  afforded  by  the  Gablb  Tbahwats 
mentioned  at  p.  27,  which  pass  under  the  Gorso  and  unite  the 
lower  town  with  the  Yomero.  One  of  them  has  its  lower  terminus 
at  MonU  Santo,  to  the  W.  of  the  Via  Roma  (PI.  E,  4 ;  p.  44),  the  other, 
more  convenient  for  the  majority  of  travellers,  begins  in  the  Pareo 
Margherita  (JPl.  G,  6),  and  each  has  an  intermediate  station  in  the 
Gorso  Yitt.  Emanuele.  The  upper  terminus  of  the  former  line  is 
about  V4^*  ^  ^^®  N.W.  of  the  'Ingresso'  (turn  to  the  left  from 
the  exit),  that  of  the  other  V2  M.  to  the  W.  (tarn  to  the  right). 

8ant*£lmo  is  reached  from  the  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  by  means 
of  two  somewhat  steep  Bridle  Paths,  ascending  in  places  by  shallow 
steps.  One  of  these,  the  PedctmenHna  di  San  MarHno  (PL  E,  D,  5),  begins 
about  1/k  M.  from  the  Piazsa  Salvator  Boaa,  beyond  the  viaduct  and  beside 
the  house  TSo.  350,  and  reaches  the  entrance  of  the  Castel  in  !/«  ^^'  'I'he 
other,  the  SalUa  del  Petraio  (PI.  D,  6,  6),  begins  about  10  min.  farther  on, 
between  the  houses  Kos.  277  and  226.    Donkeys  for  hire  at  both  (1  fr.). 

The  Castel  Bant'  Elmo  (735  f t ;  PI.  D,  6),  formerly  SanV  Erasmo  or 
SantErmOj  was  erected  under  Robert  the  Wise  in  1343  and  consider- 
ably enlarged  and  strengthened  in  the  15-i7th  centuries.  The 
vast  walls ,  the  fosses  hewn  in  the  solid  tuffstone  rock ,  its  sub- 
terranean passages,  and  ample  cistern  formerly  obtained  for  it>the 
reputation  of  impregnability.  The  fort  is  now  used  as  a  military 
prison,  and  is  accessible  only  by  special  permission.  —  On  entering 
the  precincts  of  the  fortifications  we  proceed  at  once  to  the  E.  to  the 
suppressed  Garthusian  monastery  of  — 

*San  Kartino  (PL  D,  5),  which  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  its  views,  than  for  the  value  of  its  con- 
tents. It  was  begun  in  1325  by  Duke  Gharles  of  Galabria,  but  was 
entirely  rebuilt  in  the  17th  century.  Admission  to  the  Museum  and 
Belvedere,  seep.  33.  Director,  Prof,  VitU  Spina%zola ;  printed  guide 
(1901)  1  fr.  If  time  be  limited,  the  Belvedere  should  first  be  visited. 

Beyond  the  court,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  is  the  ticket-office, 
we  reach  the  small  Monastbst  Court  (^Chiostrino ;  Q,  where  sarcophagi, 
inscriptions,  marble  coats-of-arms,  etc.,  are  exhibited.  (One  Buman  sar- 
cophagus is  used  as  the  tomb  of  Beatrice  del  Balzo  (1335).]  Here,  to  the 
left,  is  the  entrance  to  the  church.  Traversing  a  corridor,  we  first  enter 
the  OoBO  DEI  Fbati  Gohvebsi,  with  stalls  of  the  iSth  and  16th  cent.,  and 
then  the  Chaptbk  Housb  (to  the  right),  with  ceiling-paintings  by  Corentio. 
At  the  end,  a  few  steps  to  the  right  lead  to  the  Acdibnub  Book  (Sola 
del  O)lloquio);  to  the  left  we  enter  the  choir  of  the  church. 

The  *Ohnrdh,  which  consists  of  a  nave  with  three  chapels  on  each 
side,  is  richly  embellished  with  marble.  On  the  ceiling  is  an  Ascension, 
and  between  the  windows  the  Twelve  Apostles,  by  Lan/ranco  (1637-38). 
Over  the  principal  entrance,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Stangiani 
(damaged),  and  next  to  it,  Moses  and  Elias  by  Ribera.  The  twelve  Pro- 
phets above  the  arches  of  the  chapels  are  by  the  same  artist  (1638-48). 
Frescoes  of  the  choir  by  the  Cavaliere  d^Arpino  (1691) ;  the  Crucifixion  by 
Lan/ranco.  On  the  narrow  wall  at  the  B.  end,  Nativity,  unfinished,  by 
Ottido  Beni  (who  died  in  1642  during  the  progress  of  the  work).  On  the 
sides :  to  the  left,  Communion  of  the  Apostles,  by  Bibera  (1651,  in  the  style 
of  Paolo  Veronese),  and  Christ  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  by  Caracciolo 
(1622);  to  the  right,  the  Last  Supper  by  Stantioni  (1639),  and  Institution 
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of  the  Eucharist,  by  P^tpOi  0/  P.  Vitronese.  The  marble  decorationB  of 
the  church ,  twelve  different  roaea  of  Egyptian  baaalt ,  mostly  ai^r  Co- 
simo  Fantaguy  the  beautiful  mosaic  marble  pavement  by  Pr^ati^  and  the 
high-altiff  by  Bolimena  also  merit  inspection.  —  The  Saoxxstt,  entered 
to  the  left  f^m  the  choir,  is  adorned  with  intarsias  from  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  eent^  and  paintings  by  the  Ccnaliera  d'ArpinOt  Statuioni,  and  Cart^ 
wtggiQ.  —  Beyond  it  is  the  former  Trtantrg  (T€»oro)y  containing  as  an 
altar-piece  a  Descent  from  the  Gross,  the  masterpiece  of  Ribtra  (i687)j  fine 
in  colouring  and  admirable  for  its  delineation  of  pain;  on  the  ceiling, 
Judith,  by  Luea  Giordano^  said  to  have  been  painted  in  48hrs.,  when  the 
artist  was  In  his  72nd  year  (1708). 

We  return  to  tibie  court  and  opposite  the  ticket-office  first  enter,  in  a 
straight  direction,  a  hall  with  sculptures  of  the  16-18th  centuries.  To  the 
right  of  the  court  is  the  former  Labobatobt  (FeHrmaeia;  B.III)  of  the  con- 
vent, a  large  and  lofty  vaulted  apartment,  with  copies  of  frescoes  and 
mosaics  of  the  l-15th  cent. ;  in  the  middle  is  a  Turkish  boat  (caique).  ~- 
RooM  IV  (S€Ua  della  Barca)^  to  the  left  of  this,  contains  pictures  for 
which  there  was  no  room  in  the  Museo  Nasionale,  comprising  several 
good  examples  of  Neapolitan  masters  of  the  i&-17th  centuries.  In  the  eentre 
of  the  apartment  is  the  StcOe  Barj*  (Lancia)  used  by  Charles  III.  for  ex- 
cursions in  the  Gtulf  of  Xaples.  —  The  adjoining  Room  V  contains  stilMife 
pieces,  genre-scenes,  and  battle-pictures.  The  Stat$  Cocuh  in  the  centre 
used  to  appear  in  municipal  festivals  at  Naples,  and  was  occupied  by 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi  on  entering  the  city  in  1860. 

We  now  return  through  the  laboratory  to  the  monastery-court  (p.  90), 
and  enter  a  long,  narrow  GoBBinos  by  the  open  door  in  the  middle  of  the 
right  wall.  This  passage  has  an  open  door  on  each  side  of  it.  —  That  to 
the  left  admits  to  the  former  Bbfbctobt  (VII),  containing  models  of  Italian 
fortresses.  —  The  door  to  the  right  leads  through  a  passage  to  a  so-called 
Pbbsxpb  CVIII),  <.s.  a  Representation  of  the  Infant  Ghriet  and  his  mother 
at  the  foot  of  a  ruined  temple,  with  the  three  Magi,  and  scenes  of  Neapo- 
litan life,  in  a  mountainous  landscape.  This  Tresepe',  the  delight  of  all 
Neapolitans,  young  and  old,  is  worth  seeing  on  account  of  the  costumes 
and  as  a  specimen  of  the  erections  which  have  been  common  at  Ghristmas 
in  the  private  houses  and  churches  of  Naples  for  centuries.  —  Farther 
on,  to  the  left  of  the  corridor,  are  two  rooms  (IX  and  X)  with  reminis- 
cences of  the  Neapolitan  popular  theatre  rp.  81);  one  of  the  rooms  re- 
presents the  interior  of  the  former  Teatro  San  Carlino. 

The  narrow  corridor  leads  to  the  Oloistbbs,  with  60  columns  of  white 
marble.  —  Immediately  to  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

Kuseum.  Room  XI.  Objects  from  the  former  monastery;  vessels  from 
the  old  laboratory;  a  sumptuous  ecclesiastical  vestment,  etc.  —  Room  XU. 
Portraits  of  abbots;  choir-desks  and  choir-books  of  the  16th  century.  — 
Boom  XIII,  formerly  the  private  chapel  of  the  priors,  contains  the  wax 
figure  of  a  Dominican  monk,  said  to  represent  Padre  Rocco,  a  Neapolitan 
street-preacher  and  philanthropist  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  —  Room  XIV  (Corridoio  del  Semini),  Madonna  with  the 
Child  and  St.  John,  a  marble  group  ascribed  to  £«mjm'(?);  two  large 
chests.  —  The  following  five  rooms  contain  objects  of  industrial  art. 
Booms  XV  and  XVI  (Sianee  di  Raffatillmo)^  formerly  the  library,  have 
ceiling-paintings  ascribed  to  RafaeUino  del  Oarbo,  They  contain  Neapolitan 
majolica  and  porcelain,  chiefly  from  Capodimonte  (p.  89);  among  the  best 
pieces  are  Diana  asleep,  Judgment  of  Paris,  the  Farnese  Bull,  Bacchus 
and  Cupid.  Hercules  and  Dejanira,  Pulcinella  and  Columbine.  — 
Boom  XVIi,  on  the  floor  of  which  are  mosaics  of  the  Zodiac,  contains 
majolicas  from  Castelli  in  the  Abruzzi,  interesting  as  specimens  of  a 
local  Industry,  but  otherwise  unimportant;  most  of  the  pieces  date  £rom 
the  17th  cent,  or  later.  —  Room  XVIII  (at  the  end  of  the  hall  of  mirrors). 
Tapestry;  works  in  tortoise-shell;  ivory  carvings,  etc.  —  Boom  XIX.  Old 
Venetian  mirrors  and  glass  from  Murano.  In  the  centre  is  a  Chariot  of 
Apollo,  in  bronze  gilt.  —  We  now  return  to  the  Corridoio  del  Bernini  (XIV), 
to  the  right  of  which  are  four  rooms  (XX-XXIII)  devoted  to  historical 
relics.    Boom  XX  (Sola  del  Re).    Memorials  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  III. 
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and  Ferdinand  IV.,  including  (No.  lOSX))  two  pictures  illnatrating  a  visit  of 
Charles  m.  to  the  festival  of  Piedigrotta  (p.  S3).  In  the  centre  are 
memorials  of  Marat  and  Ferdinand  II.,  including  the  collar  of  the  Order  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  fonnded  by  Mnrat.  —  Rook  XXI  (Bala  dei  JfarHri).  Busts  •, 
two  large  painting  of  Oie  capture  of  Capri  by  Murat  (p.  171)  and  other 
memorials  of  the  latter;  waxen  mask  of  Ferdinand  IV.;  hat  of  Card. 
Ruffo  prison-jacket  and  other  relies  of  the  Italian  statesman  Carlo  Poerio 
(1808-67;  comp.  p.  44)  and  of  his  brother  Alessandro,  the  patriotic  poet 
(b.  1802),  who  died  in  1848  from  wounds  received  at  the  defence  of 
Venice;  memorials  of  the  revolution  of  1848;  flags.  —  RoomXXIL  Stamps; 
weights  and  measures.  —  Boom  XXin.  Uniforms  and  pictures  of  uni- 
forms from  1734  to  1860.  —  Boon  XXIV.  Pictures  of  costumes.  —  We 
return  to  B.  XII  and  thence  enter  (on  the  right)  Boou  XXV  (Sola  degli 
UomM  Uhutri)^  containing  portraits  and  autographs.  —  Room  XXVI  (Cor- 
ridoio  dtgli  Uomini  Uhutri).  Portrait-busts  and  statues.  —  Booms  XXVII, 
XXVm  (Sale  Savarete)  contain  the  collection  of  weapons  and  uniforms 
(16-19th  cent.)  made  by  Baron  Savarese.  »  Boom  XXIX  (Sola  del  ranvUaU), 
Drawings  by  Oaepare,  Lvigi^  and  Carlo  Vanvitelli,  —  Room  XXX  (BUxiuetta 
del  Vieario)  contains  valuable  stones  designed  for  a  ciborium  in  the  royal 
chapel  at  Caserta,  which,  however,  was  never  made.  —  We  now  turn  to 
the  right  into  the  first  'Belvedere  (XXXII),  a  hexagonal  room  with  two 
balconies  commanding  exquisite  views  (esp.  in  the  afternoon)  of  the  city 
from  Posilipo  to  beyond  the  hill  of  Capodimonte,  thebay,  Ischia,  Ht.  Vesuvius, 
and  the  fertile  country  as  far  as  Nola  and  the  Apennines.  It  is  less  exten- 
sive than  that  from  the  walls  of  Gastel  SanVElmo,  but  it  is  more  picturesque 
and  gives  an  excellent  bird's  eye  view  of  the  situation  and  laying  out  of 
Naples.  —  Boom  XXXI.  Plans  and  Views  (1600-1870)  of  Naples.  ~  Booh 
XXXIII.  Views  of  the  environs  and  kingdom  of  Naples.  —  Booh  XXXIV. 
Sketches  and  Views  from  Naples.  Case  with  Neapolitan  porcelain.  — 
Room  XXXV.  Views  of  eruptions  of  Mt.  Vesuvius.  Table  with  impressions 
in  lava.  —  Booms  XXXVI-XXXVIII.  Views  of  festivals  under  the  various 
kings  of  Naples.  Chair  and  court-litter.  —  Room  XXXIX.  Uniforms.  State 
robes.  Official  robes  of  the  mayor  and  town  councillors.  — Booms  XL-XLIII. 
Bepresentations  of  Neapolitan  popular  life.  —  Boom  XLIV.  Scenes  of 
modern  Neapolitan  history.  —  Boom  XLV.  Pictures  of  vanishing  Naples. 
—  Boom  XLVI.  Modem  Neapolitan  bronzes.  —  Booms  XLVII-XLIX. 
Beconstructions  of  the  cells  of  Carthusian  monks. 

Farther  on  in  the  Corse  Vittorio  Emanuele  lie  the  hotels  men- 
tioned at  pp.  21, 22.  Beside  the  H6tel  Bristol  is  a  stopping-plaice  of 
the  cable-tramway  (p.  27).  Thence  a  street  descends  past  the  small 
Parco  Margheritaj  and  a  little  farther  on  a  private  road  ascends  to 
several  villas  belonging  to  Conte  O,  Qrifto  (Bertolini's  Palace  Hotel, 
see  p.  21).  Beyond  Macpherson's  Hotel  the  Via  Tasso  diverges  to 
the  right  (see  p.  98).  The  first  station  of  the  Cumae  Railway  is 
farther  on,  between  two  tunnels  (PL  B,  6;  p.  100).  —  The  Gorso 
Vitt.  Emanuele  ends  at  the  Piazza  di  Piedigrotta  (see  p.  94). 

VI.  FoBilipo. 

A  most  interesting  circular  tour  may  be  made  from  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  up  the  Via  Tasso  to  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Posilipo  and  thence 
back  bv  the  Strada  Ifuova  di  Posilipo  (p.  95)  to  the  Villa  Nazionale;  a 
walk  of  3ya-4  hrs.  or  a  drive  of  1V2-2  hrs.  Cabs  should  be  hired  by  the 
hour,  as  shown  under  b  on  p.  25  (bargaining  desirable).  Walkers  may  save 
IV2  hr.  by  ascending  in  the  lift  (p.  27)  to  the  Strada  Patrizi  (p.  93),  and  by 
returning  by  tramway  (p.  25  j  Nos.  1  and  2)  from  Capo  di  Posilipo  or  the 
di  Donn'Anna  (p.  95).  —  The  view  is  best  in  the  early  morning 
ite  afternoon. 

ill  which  bounds  Naples  on  the  W. ,  with  its  villages  and 
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numeroue  dianning  vilUs,  derives  its  name  of  PoaUipOj  or  FobU' 
lipo,  from  Pautflypon  (^sans-BOuoi*),  the  yilla  of  the  notorious 
epicure  Yedius  PoUio,  afterwards  the  property  of  Augustus ,  which 
was  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  hill.  Posilipo  is  most  qon- 
yeniently  visited  either  from  the  Corso  Yittorio  £manuele  or  from 
the  Yilla  Nazionale.   We  begin  with  the  former. 

The  *Via  TaM9(Pl.  B,  A,  6),  finished  in  1886,  which  diverges 
f^om  the  Corso  Yltt.  Emanuele  beside  Macpherson's  Hotel  (see  p.  92) 
and  gradually  ascends  the  hill  of  Posilipo,  commands  most  beauti- 
ful views  of  Naples  and  its  bay,  and  of  Yesuvius.  The  street  from 
the  Corso  to  the  top  of  the  hill  is  barely  IV4  M.  in  length,  but 
fox  the  ascent  on  foot  36-45  min.  are  required.  The  first  house  on 
the  left  is  the  Interruaional  Hospital  (p.  28).  Farther  on  are  some 
new  villas. 

The  *Strada  di  Belvedere'  (PI.  A,  6),  leading  from  the  Yomero 
(p.  90)  and  running  destitute  of  view  between  garden- walls,  is 
joined  by  the  Yla  Tasso,  and  then  ascends,  under  the  name  of 
^Strada  Patrizi',  the  long  hill  of  Posilipo  to  the  S.  Here  and  there 
the  garden-walls  cease  and  allow  of  beautiful  views  across  the  bays 
of  Pozzuoli  and  Naples.  Thus,  after  about  8  min.,  we  have  a  view 
to  the  right  of  Nisida  and  Cape  Miseno.  In  2  min.  more  we  pass 
under  an  archway  to  the  left  and  obtain  the  famous  view  of  Naples 
and  Yesuvius,  with  its  pines  in  the  foreground.  About  3  miu. 
farther  on  the  Strada  Patrizi  intersects  the  line  of  the  Posilipo 
grottoes  (p.  94),  which  pierce  the  hill  465  ft.  lower.  A  fine  view 
is  obtained  here  from  the  upper  end  of  the  lift  ascending  from  the 
new  grotto  (see  p.  27),  and  adjacent  is  the  Ristorante  Promessi 
Sposij  also  commanding  a  fine  view.  [It  takes  15-20  min.  to  descend 
by  the  lift  and  return  through  the  grotto  to  La  Torretta  (Pi.  B,  7).] 
Soon  after  the  road  passes  through  a  group  of  houses,  known  as 
Porta  di  Potilipo,  and  continues  towards  the  S.W. ,  with  fine  views 
to  the  right  and  (finally)  also  to  the  left.  We  pass  the  village  of 
8arUo  Strata  on  the  left  and  then  reach  (2  M. ;  3  M.  from  the  end  of 
the  Yia  Tasso)  the  Strada  Nuova  di  PosUipo,  which  we  strike  at 
its  highest  point,  near  the  tramway-terminus  of  Capo.  The  distance 
back  to  Naples  by  the  Strada  Nuova  (p.  95)  is  fully  8  M.  (to  the 
tramway-station  Posilipo,  p.  95,  about  li/2  M. ;  thence  to  the  Piaxza 
Principe  di  Napoli,  PI.  B  7,  a  little  more).  The  tramway-passenger 
misses  most  of  the  beautiful  views  into  the  depths  below. 


The  Piazza  Principe  di  Napoli  (p.  37),  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Yilla 
Nazlonale,  Is  adjoined  on  the  N.W.  by  La  TonaBTTA  (PI.  B,  7),  an 
oblong  space  in  which  is  the  station  for  tramways  Nos.  1-4  and  6 
(pp.  25,  26)  and  also  for  the  tramway  to  Fuorigrotta,  Bagnoli,  and 
Pozzuoli  (Nos.  22  and  23,  p.  26).  The  MergeUina  (p.  94)  diverges 
here  to  the  S.W.,  while  the  Strada  di  PiedigroUa  leads  straight  to 
the  W.  to  the  hill  of  Posilipo. 
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The  Strada  di  Piedlgrotta  (PI.  B>  A,  7),  along  whidi  the  tramway 
mentioned  at  p.  93  runs,  bringB  ns  in  6  min.  to  the  small  Piazza 
DI  PiBDiOBOTTA,  whetc  the  Coiso  Ylttorio  Smanuele  diyerges  (see 
p.  93  and  helow).  To  the  left  rises  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Piedigrotta^  a  building  of  the  13th  cent. ,  but  much  altexed,  and  fin- 
ally restored  in  1850.  It  contains  an  old  picture  of  the  Madonna, 
and  an  interesting  PietSi  in  the  Flemish-Neapolitan  style,  the  wings 
executed  under  Sienese  influence  (2nd  chapel  to  the  right).  The 
large  side-chapel  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  contains  the  tombs 
of  the  Filangieri,  and  a  statue  of  Gaetano  Filangieri,  the  famous 
jurist  (d.  1788).  —  For  the  festiyal  of  Piedigrotta,  see  p.  32. 

The  Strada  di  Piedigrotta  is  continued  by  the  Orotta  Nuova 
di  FoBiUpo  (PI.  A,  7),  a  tunnel  bored  in  1882-86  through  the 
hill  of  Posilipo  to  replace  the  old  Grotto  (now  closed)  ,  and  giving 
passage  to  the  tramway  and  other  traffic,  which  creates  a  deafening 
noise.  It  is  800  yds.  long  (or  with  the  approaches  1100  yds.),  40  ft. 
high,  and  40  ft.  wide.  Though  it  is  always  lighted  with  electricity, 
it  is  just  as  well  not  to  enter  it  after  dusk.  On  a  few  days  in 
March  and  October,  the  setting  sun  shines  directly  through  the 
grotto,  producing  a  magic  illumination.  —  In  the  middle  is  the 
lift  mentioned  at  p.  27.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  tunnel  is  the  village 
of  Fuorigrotta  (p.  93). 

The  Old  Orotto  (T75  yds.  long),  reached  by  the  old  road  diverging  to 
the  left  from  the  approach  to  the  new  Grotto,  is  a  maaterpiece  of  ancient 
engineering,  probably  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Seneca  as  a  narrow  and  gloomy  pass.  Mediaeval  superstition  attributed 
it  to  magic  arts  practised  by  Virgil.  King  Alphonso  I.  (about  1442) 
enlarged  Uie  opening;  a  century  later  Bon  Pedro  de  Toledo  caused  the 
road  to  be  paved;  and  it  was  again  improved  by  Charles  m.  (1754). 

Above  the  old  road,  to  the  S.E.,  is  an  ancient  Roman  Columbarium, 
popularly  known  as  the  Tomb  of  Yirgil  (adm.  1  fr.  and  fee).  It  is  reached 
by  a  path  ascending  in  steps  to  the  left,  immediately  beyond  a  curve  in 
the  road,  between  the  smittis*  forges,  below  Ko.  9.  The  name  of  the  mon- 
ument is  without  satisfactory  historical  foundation,  though  local  tradition 
favours  the  assumption  that  this  was  Virgil's  last  resting-place.  The  poet, 
as  he  himself  informs  us,  here  composed  his  immortal  works,  the  Georgica 
and  the  ^neid,  and  he  unquestionably  possessed  a  villa  on  Posilipo,  and 
by  his  express  wish  was  interred  close  by  after  his  death  at  Brundisium, 
B.C.  19,  on  his  return  from  (Greece.  Petrarch  is  said  to  have  visited  this 
spot  accompanied  by  King  Robert,  and  to  have  planted  a  laurel,  which 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  fell  a  prey  to  the  knives  of  relic 
hunters,  and  has  since  been  replaced.  It  is  on  record  that  in  1326  the 
tomb  was  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  contained  a  marble  urn  with 
nine  small  pillars,  the  frieze  of  which  bore  the  well-known  inscription :  — 
Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope:  cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces. 
Of  all  this  no  trace  now  remidns.  The  following  inscription  was  placed 
here  in  1564 :  — 

Qui  cineres?  tumuli  heec  vestigia:  conditur  olim 
Ille  hie  qui  cecinit  pascua,  rura,  duces. 


To  the  S.  W.  of  La  Torretta  (p.  93)  diverges  the  Stbada  di  Mbx- 
GELLiNA  (PI.  B,  7),  which  6  min.  farther  on  crosses  the  Corso  Vitt. 
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Emanaele  (pp.  93,  89  ^  ordinary  cab-fare  to  this  point),  and  formi 
the  entrance  of  the  Strada  Nuova  di  Posilipo.  The  last  hegins  about 
^2  ^-  from  La  Torretta,  before  the  street  turns  a  corner. 

A  little  before  this  comer,  we  obserTO  above  us,  to  the  right,  the 
small  Chiesa  del  8annaz4ro,  or  Santa  Maria  del  Parto.  (We  ascend 
the  approach  to  the  church  and  mount  the  steps  to  the  left,  which 
lead  in  three  flights  to  the  terrace  above  the  houses  Nos.  10-17.) 
The  church  stands  on  the  site  of  a  country-house  which  King  Fred- 
erick II.  of  Aragon  presented  in  1496  to  the  poet  Jacopo  Sannazaro, 
for  whom  he  entertained  the  highest  regard.  After  the  house  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  French,  the  aged  poet  caused  the  church  to 
be  erected  by  monks  of  the  Servite  order  in  1529.  It  derives  its 
name  from  his  Latin  poem,   *De  partu  Virginis'  (Naples,  1526). 

The  church  contains  a  high-altar  and  8ix  chapels.  In  the  iat  chapel 
to  the  right,  St.  Michael  overcoming  Satan,  by  Leonardo  da  Fistoia.  The 
devil  is  represented  with  the  features  of  a  woman  of  whom  Diomedes 
Garafa,  Bishop  of  Ariano,  was  once  passionately  enamoured.  Behind  the 
high-altar  is  the  monument  of  Sannazaro  (b.  at  Naples  in  1468,  d.  1530), 
executed  in  1637  from  the  poet^s  own  des^  by  Oirolamo  Banta  Grace  and 
Fra  Qiovanni  da  Montorsoli,  At  the  sides,  Apollo  and  Minerva,  popularly 
believed  to  he  David  and  Judith  ^  on  a  bas-relief  between  them,  Neptune 
and  Pan,  with  fauns,  satyrs,  and  nymphs  singing  and  playing,  an  allusion 
to  Sannazaro's  poem  ^Arcadia**)  above  is  the  sarcophagus  with  the  bust  of 
the  poet,  which  bears  his  academic  name :  Aetiui  Sineerut.  The  inscription 
at  the  base  of  the  monument  by  Bembo  (^Maroni  .  .  .  Musa  proximns  nt 
tumulo")  alludes  to  the  poet's  having  imitated  Virgil.  His  principal  works 
are  idylls,  elegies,   and  epigrams  in  Latin. 

The  *Strada  Nuova  di  Posilipo,  which  at  first  skirts  the  coast, 
and  then  gradually  ascends  round  the  S.  slope  of  the  hill,  was  be- 
gun in  1812  during  the  reign  of  Murat,  and  completed  in  1823. 
It  leads  between  beautifully  situated  villas  with  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, commanding  exquisite  views  (especially  by  evening-light), 
and  should  on  no  account  be  omitted  from  the  traveller's  programme. 
Tramways  No8«  1  and  2,  see  p.  25. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  by  boat  from  the  little  harbour 
beside  the  above-mentioned  Chiesa  del  Sannazaro  to  the  Capo  di  Posilipo 
(I1/2  hr.  ^  one  rower  about  2,  two  rowers  about  3  fr.  and  gratuity).  The 
coast  is  shaded  from  the  sun  in  the  afternoon;  pretty  view  of  the  villas 
mentioned  at  p.  96;  several  grottoes  in  the  rocks. 

Immediately  at  the  beginning  of  the  street,  to  the  right,  rises  the 
Villa  Angri.  On  the  left  (1/2  M.  from  the  Chiesa  del  Sannazaro), 
we  next  observe  on  the  sea  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Palazso 
di  Doim'An&a  (erroneously  called  that  of  the  Reglna  Giovanna), 
begun  in  the  itth  cent,  by  Fanaaga  for  Anna  Garafa,  wife  of  the 
viceioy  Duke  of  Medina,  but  never  completed.  To  the  left,  on  the 
coast,  just  before  reaching  the  Palazzo  di  Donn'Anna ,  we  pass  the 
Trattoria  delta  Sirena,  mentioned  at  p.  24 ;  in  the  Palazzo  itself 
is  a  hotel  (p.  23).  In  front  of  the  adjacent  Marine  Ho$pital  is  a 
curious  group  of  statuary  (St.  Francis,  Dante,  Columbus,  and  Giotto), 
erected  in  1883. 

Boats  for  returning  are  generally  to  be  found  below  the  restaurants : 
to  the  Villa  Nazionale  IV2,  to  the  town  2-3  fr. ;  Cab  from  the  Piazza  del 
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Plebiscito  to  the  Palazzo  di  Donn^Anna  1  fir.   (bargain  necessary).    The 
electric  tramway  also  passes  this  point. 

The  lOad  leaves  tlie  sea  and  ascends  in  windings  round  the  spni 
of  the  hill.  To  the  left  are  the  Villa  CottraUj  which  stretches  from 
the  road  to  the  sea,  and  the  Villa  CappelUiy  the  latter  at  the  tramway 
station  of  Posilipo,  whence  tramway  No.  2  (p.  25)  goes  on  to  the 
Capo.  Adjacent  are  the  popular  trattorie  Allegria  (right;  fine  view), 
SteUay  and  Piccolo  Sirena.  To  the  right  is  the  Villa  Dini;  to  the  left 
again,  the  Villa  d^Abro,  the  Villa  Siemens^  the  Villa  Rendellj  in  which 
Garibaldi  (d.  1882)  spent  his  last  winter  (tablet  at  the  entrance),  the 
Villa  Antona-Traversi y  and  the  Villa  Galloiti,  On  the  hill  to  the 
right  is  the  huge  Mau$oleum  Schilizzi,  in  the  Egyptian  style.  To  the 
left,  the  Villa  Rivalta^  and  to  the  right,  the  Regina  Marghcrita 
Orphanage,  About  IV4  M.  from  the  Palazzo  di  Donn^Anna,  beyond 
a  church  on  the  right,  with  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  over  its  portal, 
a  road  diverges  to  the  left,  descending  past  the  Villa  De  la  Hante 
to  the  Capo  di  Posilipo  (trattoria).  We  enjoy  everywhere  beautiful 
views  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples. 

The  main  road  ascends  for  1/2  M.  more  to  the  Villa  ThaXberg, 
near  which  is  the  tramway-terminus  of  Capo^  while  the  road  described 
at  p.  93  comes  in  on  the  right. 

A  charming  footpath  to  the  left,  and  a  still  more  charming  one,  start- 
ing just  to  the  E.  of  the  Villa  Thalberg  and  first  passing  under  the  road, 
lead  to  (20  min.)  the  fisher-hamlet  of  Marechiano^  with  the  small  church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Faro  (perhaps  near  the  site  of  an  old  lighthouse)  and 
a  trattoria  which  is  much  frequented  on  Sundays.  Hard  by  are  some 
Roman  remains,  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  Villa  Pausilypon  mentioned 
below.  These  include  a  low  circular  and  a  rectangular  building  on  the 
beach  (both  vaulted),  with  parts  of  a  house  below  the  water-level.  About 
110  yds.  to  the  W.,  and  accessible  by  boat,  are  the  remains  of  a  three- 
storied  Eoman  house,  known  as  the  Caza  degli  Spiriti.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  recently  shown  that  there  is  a  whole  series  of  Boman  remains,  ex- 
tending from  the  Capo  di  Posilipo  to  the  Punta  Gaiola  (see  below)  and 
now  partly  under  water.  It  would  thus  appear  that  a  road  ran  here  along 
the  coast,  which  was  then  probably  about  16  ft.  higher  than  at  present. 

The  road  then  passes  the  Villa  Sanssotici  (Mr,  Strickland;  to 
the  remains  of  the  Villa  Pausilypon,  see  p.  97)  and  leads  through 
a  deep  cutting  to  (V2  M.)  a  projecting  round  platform  (*Bella  Vista*) 
with  the  Ristorante  della  Botonda,  which  commands  a  magnificent 
*ViEW  towards  Bagnoli,  Gamaldoli,  Pozzuoli,  Bala,  and  Ischia. 

The  road  now  descends  on  the  W.  side  of  PosiUpo,  commanding 
a  fine  view  the  whole  way.  On  the  left,  V2^-  below  the  round  plat- 
form, is  the  entrance  to  the  so-called  Gbotto  of  Sejanus,  a  passage 
hewn  through  the  rock,  about  990  yds.  in  length,  resembling  the 
old  Grotta  di  Posilipo  (fee  1  fr.  j  the  inspection  occupies  about  y%\iU, 
not  very  profitably). 

The  tunnel  was  constructed  as  a  passage  from  the  Villa  of  Vedius 
Pollio  (p.  97)  to  Puteoli,  or  (more  probably)  by  Agrippa,  as  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  above-mentioned  coast>road.  In  either  case  it  is,  there- 
fore, of  earlier  origin  than  the  time  of  Sejanus,  the  favourite  of  Tiberius. 
It  was  repaired  by  the  Emp.  Honorius  in  the  5th  cent.  A.D.  At  its  E. 
end,  especially  near  the  rocky  promontory  of  i^a  Oaiola^  the  most  beautiful 
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▼iew8  are  obtained  of  Kisida,  Proeida,  Ischia,  Capri,  and  tbe  bay  of  Naples. 
—  The  cnstodian  conducts  the  visitor  from  the  grotto  to  a  vineyard  in 
the  vicinity  (fee  40  c.)i  whence  a  magnificent  view  is  enjoyed  (f^om  the  top 
of  the  hill  on  the  right) ;  visitors  should  request  to  be  conducted  4n  cima  , 
a  somewhat  fatigning  pull  of  10  minutes.  Here  also  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  Villa  Fautilypcn  of  Vedius  Pollio  (p.  93)  are  visible,  ex- 
tending from  the  slope  of  the  hill  down  to  the  sea,  and  overgrown  with 
myrtles,  erica,  and  broom.  —  In  the  adjoining  property,  visible  through 
the  hedge,  we  observe  the  Scoglio  (rock)  di  Virgilio^  with  the  so-called 
Scuola^  perhaps  once  a  temple  of  Fortune,  or  of  Venus  Euploea,  to  whom 
mariners  sacrificed  after  a  prosperous  voyage.  —  The  fish-ponds,  in  which 
the  cruel  Vedius  was  in  the  habit  of  feeding  large  lampreys  with  the  flesh 
of  his  slaves,  lay  nearer  the  town.  —  A  small  Theatre  is  also  seen,  which 
belonged  to  the  villa,  vrith  seventeen  rows  of  seats  hewn  in  the  tufa 
rock.  Besides  these  are  numerous  other  relics  of  villas.  —  [Those  who 
do  not  visit  the  Qrotto  of  Sejanus  reach  the  vineyard  by  ascending  the 
path  to  the  right,  near  the  Villa  Sanssouci  (p.  96),  and  after  1/4  hr.  de- 
scending to  the  right,  before  reaching  the  Villa  Poggio  Lncullano.] 

The  Punta  Gaiola  fp.  96),  together  with  the  island  that  once  formed 
part  of  the  same  promontory,  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of 
Farihenope  or  Palaipclitj  the  earliest  Oreek  settlement  near  the  site  ef 
Naples  (comp.  p.  34). 

The  S.W.  spur  of  Posilipo  is  called  Capo  CorogliOj  opposite 
which  rises  the  small  rocky  island  of  Nisidai  the  Neaia  of  the  an- 
cients, an  extinct  crater,  which  opens  towards  the  S.W.  and  forms 
a  circular  harbour,  A  mail-boat  plies  thither  thrice  daily  from 
Bagnoli.  On  the  quay  is  a  quarantine  building.  On  the  N.  side  is  a 
rock,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  ancient  mole  and  bearing 
a  lazaretto.  In  the  fort  is  a  bagno  for  criminals. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Bepublic  the  island  of  Xesis  was  the  property 
of  Lucullus  and  in  B.C.  44  it  afforded  a  refuge  to  Marcus  Brutus,  who 
was  here  visited  by  Cicero.  Brutus  and  Cassius  here  initiated  the  con- 
spiracy against  Ceesar.  Brutus  took  leave  here  of  his  wife  Portia  on 
his  departure  for  Greece,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the  news 
of  which  caused  her  to  commit  suicide  by  swallowing  burning  coals.  In 
the  15th  cent.  Queen  Johanna  II.  possessed  a  villa  here,  which  was  con- 
verted into  a  fort  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  fleet  of  Louis  of  Anjou 
in  check. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  Grotto  of  Sejanus  to  Bagnoli  (p.  102) 
is  about  11/2  M.,  so  that  the  whole  distance  thither  from  the  Villa 
Nazionale  (p.  36)  is  about  6  M.  Bagnoli  is  a  station  on  the  railway 
and  also  on  the  tramway  to  Pozzuoli  (p.  100). 

Camaldoli. 

An  ExouBsioM  to  Camaldoli  and  back,  including  stay  there,  takes 
41/3  hrs.  by  carriage  (with  one  horse  6,  two  horses  9-10  fr.):  on  foot 
5-6  hrs.  \  on  donkey-back  a  little  less  (2-2V2  fr.  and  a  trifling  lee  to  the 
attendant).  Driving  is,  perhaps,  the  best  plan  (though  the  road  is  not 
very  good),  as  the  route  is  pretty  monotonous.  Clear  weather  is  indis- 
pensable. The  bridle-path  from  Antignano,  which  walkers  will  find  pleasant, 
cannot  be  mistaken  if  the  following  directions  be  attended  to  (see  also 
Plan,  p.  21,  and  Map,  p.  100).  —  The  early  morning  and  the  evening 
lights  are  the  most  favourable  for  the  views,  particularly  the  latter.  The 
traveller,  however,  should  start  on  the  retum-joumey  in  good  time,  as 
the  path  is  rough  in  places,  and  it  is  anything  but  pleasant  to  walk 
through  the  beggar-haunted  suburbs  of  Kaples  after  dusk.  —  The  monastery 
is  forbidden  ground  for  ladies,  who,  however,  may  reach  an  equally  good 
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point  of  view  a  little  lower  (p.  99).    The  monks  expect  a  donation  (80-50  c. 
for  one  pers.,  1  fr.  for  a  party). 

The  Gabbjage  Road  to  Camaldoli  begins  at  the  group  of  houses 
known  as  Cangianiy  heside  the  Porta  San  Martino  (PI.  A,  B,  2; 
comp.  also  the  Map  at  p.  100),  the  N.W.  gate  of  the  customs-wall 
('Ginta  Daziaiia').  This  point  is  reached  from  the  Yilla  Nazionale 
^ia  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo  and  Fuorigrotta  (p.  101)  and  thence  by  the 
gradually  ascending  road  outside  the  customs- wall  (comp.  PI.  A,  5; 
carr,  in  1-1 V4  ^0 ;  or  (somewhat  shorter)  from  the  Gorso  Vltt. 
Emanuele  up  the  Via  Tasso,  then  by  the  Strada  di  Belvedere  via 
Antignano,  the  ArchetleUo  (see  below),  and  finally  by  the  road  out- 
side the  wall.  In  about  ^2  ^-  tT^om.  Gangiani,  carriages  reach  Na- 
zaret,  a  group  of  houses  2/3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Gamaldoli.  Here  we  alight 
(guide  unnecessary),  pass  through  the  archway  with  a  tablet  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  place  (beside  the  Trattoria  Fracchiaccone), 
turn  to  the  left  a  little  farther  on ,  follow  the  cart-road  along  the 
slope  ofthehill,  pass  through  a  hollow  way,  and  then  gradually  ascend. 
The  ground  is  covered  with  ashes  and  pumice-stone  from  the 
PhlegrsBan  craters  (p.  99).  Bearing  to  the  right,  we  reach  the  N. 
corner  of  the  wall  of  the  monastery-garden  in  1/4  hr.,  and,  still  keep- 
ing to  the  right,  immediately  afterwards  the  entrance.  [The  Trat- 
toria Bellavista,  ^/^  M.  short  of  the  entrance,  is  clean,  but  prices 
should  be  agreed  upon  beforehand.] 

Pedestrians,  after  taking  the  cable-tramway  (p.  27)  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  VomerOy  traverse  first  this  new  quarter  and  then 
the  village  of  Antiffnano  (PI.  G,  B,  4 ;  tramway,  No.  7,  p.  26),  'and 
soon  reach  VArchetiello  (PI.  B,  4 ;  so  called  from  a  former  gate),  in 
the  Strada  Gase  Puntellate,  where  there  is  an  office  of  the  Dazio 
ConsumOj  or  municipal  customs  on  comestibles.  About  200  paces 
farther  on,  we  take  the  bridle-path  diverging  to  the  left  a  little  on 
this  side  of  the  *Villa  Gurcio',  and  passing  a  group  of  houses.  The 
path  then  immediately  passes  under  a  viaduct  and  enters  a  hollow 
(to  which  point  our  Plan  of  Naples  extends :  A,  4,  3).  The  path 
runs  between  bushes  and  pines.  (The  path  diverging  to  the  left 
beneath  an  archway,  V4^*  farther  on,  must  not  be  followed.)  After 
20  min.,  near  two  semi-detached  houses,  the  path  turns  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  left  to  the  (4  min^)  farm-buildings,  and  passes  through 
the  wooden  gate,  immediately  beyond  which  it  ascends  to  the  right 
at  a  sharp  angle,  in  the  direction  of  a  Trattoria  dl  Gampagna  (Trat- 
toria deU'ITniverso  j  comp.  p.  24),  affording  a  fine  view  of  Sant'Elmo, 
Naples,  Vesuvius,  and  the  bay.  After  7  min.,  at  the  point  where  the 
path  descends  slightly,  a  path  diverges  to  the  right  to  Nazaret,  while 
our  route  descends  to  the  left  and  skirts  a  gorge,  through  which  is 
obtained  a  fine  view  of  Gapri.  In  3  min.  more,  at  a  grotto-like 
hollow  in  the  rocks  (on  the  right),  we  pass  a  path  turning  sharply 
to  the  left,  which  also  leads  to  the  convent  and  affords  fine  views, 
hut  is  hard  to  follow.   In  7  min.  we  reach  a  point  where  another 
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path  dWergeB  to  the  right  to  Nazaret  and  a  forest-path  leads  to  the 
lef  tf  ^hile  the  main  path  to  Camaidoli  ascends  gradually  in  a  straight 
direction.  Where  the  road  divides,  5  min.  farther  on,  we  ascend  to 
the  left,  disregarding  all  side-paths,  and  in  1/4  hr.  we  pass  under 
an  open  archway.  The  path  then  skirts  the  wall  of  the  mon- 
astery-garden and  rounds  the  N.W.  corner,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
path  from  Pianura  vift  Nazaret  (see  aboYe).  The  path  to  the  point 
of  view  outside  the  monastery  (see  below)  also  diverges  here.  We 
reach  the  entrance  to  the  monastery  in  5  min.  more.  Visitors 
ring  at  the  gate.    Guide  needless. 

**Camaldoli,  a  monastery  of  the  Camaldulensian  order,  found- 
ed in  1585 ,  was  suppressed  by  the  Italian  government  in  1863, 
but  in  1885  passed  into  private  hands  and  is  stUl  inhabited  by  five 
monks  and  six  lay- brothers.  It  stands  on  the  E.  summit  of  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills  which  enclose  the  Phlegrsean  plain  (see  below) 
on  the  N.,  being  the  highest  point  near  Naples  (1500  ft.),  and  com- 
mands one  of  the  most  magnificent  views  in  Italy.  The  monastery 
and  church  contain  nothing  worth  seeing,  and  we  therefore  proceed 
at  once  to  the  garden.  The  best  point  of  view  is  straight  before 
us.  The  view  embraces  the  bays  of  Naples,  Pozzuoli,  and  Qaeta, 
the  widely  extended  city  (of  which  a  great  part  is  concealed  by 
Sant'Elmo)  with  its  environs,  the  former  lake  of  Agnano,  the  craters 
of  Solfatara,  Astronl,  Gampigllone,  Oigliano,  and  Fossa  Lupara, 
besides  the  crater-like  formations  of  the  Piano  di  Quarto  and  near 
Pianura,  the  promontories  of- Posilipo  and  Misenum,  the  islands 
of  Nisida,  Procida,  and  Ischia,  and  the  districts  of  Bais,  Gumae,  and 
Liternum.  Towards  the  S.  the  view  is  bounded  by  Capri  and  the 
Punta  di  Campanella  (p.  166).  The  small  towns  of  Massa,  Sorrento, 
and  C&stellammare  are  visible;  also  Monte  Sant^Angelo  (p.  160),  the 
smoking  cone  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  luxuriant  plain  at  its  base.  To 
the  W.  is  the  sea,  with  the  Ponza  Islands  (p.  15). 

Parties  which  include  ladies  (p.  97)  may  reach  a  scarcely  in- 
ferior point  of  view  by  striking  off  by  the  path  descending  to  the 
right,  between  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  monastery-wall  and  the  en- 
trance (see  p.  98) ,  and  then  proceeding  along  the  slope  beneath 
the  wall  to  a  (8  min.)  gate  (marked  *  Veduta  PagUara*)^  for  open- 
ing which  a  fee  of  20  c.  for  each  person  is  demanded. 

At  the  S.  base  of  Camaidoli  lies  the  Tillage  of  Boecavo,  to  which  a 
steep  and  rough  path  descends  in  >/«  hr.  from  the  Veduta  Pagliara,  shortly 
before  the  20  c.  gate  is  reached. 

5.  Pozzuoli,  BaisB,  Misenum,  and  Cumse. 

The  PhUgraean  Plains  a  district  to  the  W.  of  Naples,  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  a  scene  of  tremendous  volcanic  activity,  as  is  proved  by 
the  craters  of  Aitroni,  Solfatara,  Gamplglione,  etc.  Thirteen  such  craters 
or  portions  of  craters  (Capo  Miseno,  Monte  di  Procida)  are  known,  and 
others  may  well  be  supposed  to  exist  near  Baiee.  There  was  no  one  special 
vent  for  the  lava  and  explosive  gases ,  so  that  a  series  of  low  craters  ad- 
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joining  each  other  haa  arisen  here  instead  of  a  single  large  mountain  like 
Vesuvius.  The  last  great  physical  change  in  the  landscape  took  place  in 
the  16th  cent.,  when  the  Monte  NuoVo  (p.  106)  was  formed ;  but  hot  steam 
and  water  to  this  day  rise  to  the  surface  -through  the  tufa  rock  at  various 
points.  Lava -streams  are  practically  unknown  in  this  centre  of  volcanic 
activity,  which  is  quite  unconnected  with  Vesuvius.  —  This  tract  is  scarcely 
less  interesting  in  a  historical  than  in  a  physical  point  of  view.  It  was 
here  that  Hellenic  civilization  first  gained  a  footing  in  Italy,  and  active 
communication  was  thenceforth  maintained  between  this  portion  of  the 
peninsula  and  the  East.  The  legends  of  Hellenic  tradition  are  most  in- 
timately associated  with  these  coasts,  and  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil 
will  continue  to  invest  it  with  a  peculiar  interest  as  long  as  classic  literature 
'  exists.  The  palatial  villas  of  Imperial  Rome  have  long  been  converted 
into  a  chaotic  heap  of  ruins  by  convulsions  of  nature,  but  the  beauties 
of  the  scenery  are  still  invested  with  the  same  charms  as  they  possessed 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Islands  and  promontories,  bays  and  lakes,  and 
singularly  beautiful  indentations  of  the  coast  form  the  chief  features  of  this 
scenery,  which  is  perhaps  without  rival.  —  The  malaria  (pp.xxiz,  12),  which 
in  summer  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  district,  is  beginning  to  disappear 
owing  to  the  drainage  and  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

One  day  is  sufficient  to  visit  the  chief  points  of  interest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Lago  d^Agnano,  which  is  not  specially  attractive,  and  Cu- 
mee,  which  is  interesting  chiefly  to  archeeological  students.  Bailway  (Fer- 
rotia  Cumana,  see  below)  in  the  morning  to  (*/i  hr.)  J3a«a,  thence  walk 
or  drive  to  Cape  MUenum  and  on  to  the  Lago  del  Futaro  (on  foot  5-6  hrs., 
incl.  halt;  carr.  2V2*3  hrs.);  return  by  railway  to  (20  min.)  PoztuoU^ 
and  after  visiting  the  Serapeum,  the  Amphitheatre,  and  also  the  8ol- 
fatara(lVshr.),  reach  (36  min.)  Xaples  by  the  tramway.  Those,  however, 
who  have  more  time  should  devote  two  days  to  exploring  this  region  as 
follows.  Fibst:  Take  the  tramway  to  the  station  of  Agnano  in  20  min. ; 
thence  on  foot  by  the  road  diverging  here  to  the  right  to  the  former  Lago 
d''Agnano,  V^  ^'-i  where  the  Dog  Grotto  is  scarcely  worth  a  visit;  walk 
over  the  hill  (view)  to  the  Sol/ataroy  1  hr. ;  halt  there,  20  min. ;  walk  to 
PoztuoU,  and  visit  the  Amphitheatre,  Temple  of  Serapis,  Harbour,  and 
Cathedral,  li/s  hr. ;  drive  (carriages  generally  to  be  found  in  Pozzuoli) 
back  to  Naples  by  the  Strada  Nuova  di  PoHlipo  (which  route  must  be 
expressly  stipulated  for;  4  fr.  and  fee),  IV4  hr.;  in  all  5-6Vs  hours.  If  we 
take  the  railway  on  to  Bagnoli,  and  return  thence  on  foot  to  I^aples,  we 
require  I'/t  hr.  more.  —  Second  :  Take  the  railway  to  Baia^  and  proceed 
thence  as  above  via  Miseno  to  the  Lago  del  Futaro,  Energetic  travellers 
may  add  the  walk  or  drive  to  Cuma,  returning  vi&  the  Arco  Felice  (lV2-2hrs.). 
Railway.  The  Ferrovia  Cumana  (14  trains  daily  to  Pozzuoli,  8  of  which 
go  on  to  Torregaveta,  p.  Ill)  begins  at  the  Largo  Monte  Santo^  to  the  W. 
of  the  Via  Boma  (p.  44),  and  passes  beneath  the  Castel  Sant'Elmo  by  a 
tunnel,  IVs  H.  long,  to  the  (!>/«  M.)  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  station  (p.  92), 
which  is  the  most  convenient  for  the  majority  of  travellers  (omnibus 
from  the  Piazza  San  Ferdinando,  see  p.  27).  —  Beyond  another  tunnel  is 
(2ViM.)  Fuorigrotta  (p.  101).  —  The  following  stations  are:  3»/«  M.  Agnano 
Nuovo  (p.  lOlV  6  M.  BagnoU  (p.  102).  7V«  M.  Pozzuoli  (p.  102),  8Vs  M.  Arco 
Felice  (p.  106).  10 M.  Lago  Lucrino  (p.  107),  lOi/s  M.  Baia  (p.  108),  11  M.  Omtoo- 
Futaro  (p.  Ill),  12  M.  Torregaveta  (p.  111).  Fares  from  the  Largo  Uonte 
Santo :  to  Pozzuoli  1  fr.  5,  70,  45  c,  return  1  fr.  25,  85,  55  c. ;  to  Baia, 
1  fr.  60,  1  fr.  5.  70  c,  return  2  fr.  60.  1  fr.  75,  1  fr.  15  c;  to  Cuma-Fusaro 

1  fr.  75,  1  fr.  15,  75  c,  return  2  fr.  70,  1  fr.  80, 1  fr.  20  c.  —  Beturn-ticket, 
valid  for  10  days  and  allowing  the  journey  to  be  broken  5  times,  S  fr.  15, 

2  fr.  10  c.    Ticket  for  dinner  at  Lucrino,  Baia,  or  Lago  Fusaro  3  tr. 

Electric  Tramway  from  La  Torretta  at  Piedigrotta  (PL  B,  7),  the 
terminus  of  the  tramway-lines  Nos.  4  &  6  (p.  26),  to  Pozzuoli^  tee  p.  26 
(No.  22).  The  intermediate  stations  are  Fuorigrotta  (p.  101),  Pilattri^  Agnano 
(p.  101),  Bagnoli  (p.  102),  La  Pietra,  Subveni  Homini^  and  Cappuccini  (p.  102). 

OaiTiage  with  one  horse  about  10  fr.  for  the  whole  day,  with  two 
horses  20  fr.,  and  a  fee  of  2  fr.    The  route  and  other  details  should  be 
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carefully  agreed  upon  beforehand.  —  Cab-farea  to  Bagnoli  and  PoisaoU 
(from  the  cab-stand  in  the  Strada  di  Piedigrotta),  see  p.  26. 

To  the  Onidea  and  Ooaehmen  at  Poczuolif  Baia.  etc.,  the  remarks  made 
at  pp.  xiii.  xiv  apply  with  peculiar  force.  Distinct  bargains  should  be 
made  in  adTance^  complaints  of  overohaiving  should  be  made  in  writing 
to  the  Society  pro  Vapoli  (p.  31).  The  following  directions,  the  map, 
and  a  slight  knowledge  of  Italian  will  enable  the  experienced  traveller  to 
dispense  with  their  services;  though  the  engagement  of  a  guide  (p.  102) 
or  carriage  will  spare  the  visitor  further  importunities.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  most  convenient  plan  is  to  take  one  of  the  tickets  of  the  'Service 
cumulatif  avec  lea  vol  tares  publiques  de  Pouzsoles^  issued  at  the  railway 
stations  of  Largo  Monte  Santo  and  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  (p.  100),  which  in- 
clude the  railway-journey  to  Pozzuoli  (or  Baia)  and  back  to  Naples  from 
any  other  convenient  staUon  and  also  the  use  of  a  carriage  from  the  station 
to  visit  the  usual  sights  of  Pozzuoli,  Baia,  Capo  Miseno,  Gumse,  etc.  The 
prices  of  these  tickets  are :  one  pers.  1st  class  7  fr.  15  (to  Baia  7  fr.  95), 
2nd  class  6  fr.  46  c.  (7  fr);  two  pers.  9  fr.  30  (10  fr.  90),  7  fr.  90  c.  (9  fr.); 
three  pers.  11  fr.  46  (13  fr.  85),  9  fr.  36  c.  (11  fr.).  The  necessary  gratuities 
for  the  various  sights  are  printed  on  the  tickets.  The  Gapostazione  at 
Pozzuoli  indicates  the  carriage  to  which  the  ticket  entitles.  Guides  (6  fr. 
per  day)  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  railway-officials.  —  For 
excursion-parties,  see  p.  34. 

The  Bbstaubahts  throughout  this  district  are  mediocre,  and  their 
inclination  to  overcharge  is  an  evil  of  long  standing;  prices,  even  in  the 
case  of  a  bottle  of  vin  ordinaire  (^4-1  fr.),  should  always  be  inquired  in 
advance.    Those  who  drive  from  Naples  should  bring  luncheon  with  them. 

The  village  of  Fuorigrotta  lies  at  tbe  exit  from  the  Grotta  Nuova 
di  PosUipo  (p.  94).  The  tramway  halts  in  the  piazza  beside  the 
church  of  San  Vitale  (recently  restored),  in  the  yestibule  of  which 
Is  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Count  Giac.  Leopard!  (b.  at  Recanati  in 
1798,  d.  at  Naples  in  1837),  with  a  monument  by  Breglia  (1902). 
The  station  of  the  FerroYla  Oumana  is  y^M,  from  the  piazza 
(ascend  the  Via  Giac.  Leopard! ,  on  the  right  of  the  church,  and  turn 
to  the  right  at  the  railway). 

Bagnoli  is  about  272  M.  from  Fuorigrotta,  beyond  the  tramway 
stations  of  Pilastri  and  AgnanOy  the  latter  of  which  is  also  a  railway 
station.  From  Agnano  a  broad  road  planted  with  trees  diverges  to 
the  former  Lago  d' Agnano,  8/4  M.  from  the  tramway. 

The  Lago  d' Agnano,  which  was  drained  in  1870,  is  an  old  crater  of 
Irregular  form,  4  M.  in  circumference.  The  lake  seems  to  have  been 
formed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  no  reference  to  it  is  made  by  the  ancients. 
On  the  8.  bank,  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  point  where  the  road 
reaches  it,  are  the  old  Stv/e  di  San  Oermano^  or  chambers  in  which  the 
hot  sulphureous  fumes  rising  from  the  ground  here  are  collected  for  the 
use  of  sick  persons  (uninteresting;  comp.  below).  A  few  paces  farther  on 
is  the  famous  Orotta  del  Cane,  or  Dog  Orotto.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  its  floor  is  covered  with  warm  carbonic  acid  gas,  oozing  into  it 
from  below,  the  fumes  of  which  render  dogs  insensible  in  a  few  seconds, 
Dogs  are  no  longer  provided  for  the  exhibition  of  this  somewhat  cruel  ex- 
periment, but  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller  is  sufficiently  gratified  by  ob- 
serving that  a  light  is  immediately  exting:uished  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  vapour.  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  ii.  93)  mentions  this  grotto  as :  ^spira- 
cula  et  scrobes  Charoneee  mortiferum  spiritum  exhalantes  in  agro  Puteo- 
]ano\  Adm.  Ifr,  includin^E  a  torch  for  the  above-mentioned  experiment. 
Tickets  (2  fr.)  are  also  issued,  admitting  to  the  Stufe  di  8an  Germano,  the 
Dog  Grotto,  the  similar  Orotta  del  MortOy  and  the  remains  of  an  extensive 
Roman  Edifice  exhumed  in  the  vicinity.  The  offers  of  the  other  guides 
should  be  disregarded. 
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Fbou  the  Laoo  d'Aonano  to  Pozzuoli,  11/4  lir..,  a  pleasant  road 
leads  across  the  hills  to  the  W.  By  a  solitary  house,  ahont  8  min.  ilrom 
the  Dog  Grotto ,  a  road  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  Astroni  road  (see 
below),  and  skirts  the  N.  hase  of  the  Monte  Spina.  After  3  min.  we 
turn  to  the  right,  and  in  10  min.  more  to  the  right  again;  where  the 
road  divides  into  three  (2  min.),  we  turn  to  the  left,  then  immediately 
afterwards  to  the  left  again,  continuing  to  follow  the  main  road.  At 
a  farm-house  (10  min.)  the  road  narrows  to  a  footpath,  which  ascends 
steeply  past  ancient  walls  to  (8  min.)  a  white  building  and  yard,  through 
which  we  pass  by  a  door  on  the  left.  Soon  after  we  pass  through  a  narrow 
defile  an'd  gain  (10  min.)  the  top  of  the  hill.  We  here  reach  the  road 
which  diverges  from  the  road  from  Naples  to  Astroni  just  before  reaching 
the  Lago  d^Agnano.  We  keep  to  the  right.  The  Villa  Sarno  (^Proprieta 
Demaniale'),  to  the  left,  a  little  farther  on,  is  a  decayed  villa  of  the  Prince 
Cariati,  situated  on  the  Monte  Olibano,  a  trachytic  hill  falling  abruptly 
to  the  sea  (see  below).  Looking  back,  we  obtain  a  beautiful  glimpse  of 
Nisida  and  Capri,  and  immediately  after,  by  the  (5  min.)  Capuchin  mon- 
astery of  San  Oennaro  (p.  1C5),  we  enjoy  another  beautiful  view  of  Pozzuoli 
and  its  bay,  the  Capo  Miseno,  and  Ischia.  After  about  4  min.  more  we 
pass  the  entrance  of  the  Solfatara  (p.  10ft)  on  the  right,  and  in  20  min. 
we  reach  Pozzuoli  (see  below). 

The  road  skirting  the  S.W.  bank  of  the  dried  lake  leads  to  (1  M.)  the 
royal  chasse  or  park  of  Astroni,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  vol- 
canic craters  in  this  region,  being  upwards  of  3  M.  in  circumference,  and 
densely  overgrown  with  holm-oaks  and  poplars.  On  the  S.  side  is  a  small 
lake,  and  in  the  centre  an  eminence  of  trachytic  lava.  We  may  drive  to 
the  margin  of  the  crater  and  then  ascend  the  old  road  to  the  left  to  the 
large  gate;  but  the  park  is  at  present  closed  to  visitors. 

When  the  line  approaches  the  coast,  the  Island  of  Nisida  (p.  97) 
becomes  visible  on  the  left. 

Sagndli  (12istoranfe  Figlio  diPietro^  at  the  tramway-station ;  Caffi 
LombardOy  at  the  railway)  is  a  small  watering-place  with  hot  springs, 
some  of  which  contain  salt  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  others  sulphur  and 
iron.  There  are  numerous  bath  and  lodging  houses.  Bagnoli  is 
much  frequented  by  Neapolitans  in  July,  August,  and  September. 
There  are  two  railway-stations :  Bagnoli  and  Temu.  Sea-bathing 
may  be  enjoyed  here  from  July  to  October  (comp.  p.  28).  —  From 
Bagnoli  by  the  Strada  Nuova  di  Posilipo  to  Naples,  see  pp.  97-95. 

From  Bagnoli  to  Pozzuoli,  2^2  M.,  the  road  and  railway  skirt 
the  coast.  In  the  hills  of  volcanic  tufa  (pierced  by  one  long  and 
two  short  railway-tunnels)  which  rise  near  the  sea  is  an  outflow  of 
trachyte  descending  from  the  Solfatara,  which  has  formed  the  Monte 
Olibano  (547  ft.  j  see  above),  with  its  extensive  quarries  (petriere). 
The  tramway  stops  at  Cappuccini,  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  near  the 
old  Capuchin  convent  (see  below),  then  penetrates  a  small  tunnel, 
and  finally  stops  near  die  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele.  The  railway  also 
has  a  station,  Cappuccini,  a  little  farther  to  the  £.,  where  the  guard 
■wiU  stop  the  train  if  requested.  The  train  then  passes  through  a 
tunnel  beneath  the  town  to  the  principal  station  on  the  N.  side. 

Pozzudli.  —  Bestaubakts,  comp.  p.  101.  The  Rittorante  dei  Cappucdni^ 
in  the  old  Capuchin  convent,  at  the  £.  entrance  of  the  town  close  to  the 
sea,  and  the  Caff^  Nuovo  Tramways^  at  the  tramway -terminus,  are  tolerable. 

QuiDBS  (comp.  p.  101).  For  a  walk  through  the  town,  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre, and  the  Serapeum  1  fr.,  or,  with  the  addition  of  the  Solfatara, 
IV2  fr.,  suffices;  donkey  to  the  Solfatara  1  fr.  (previous  bargain  necessary). 
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^  The  guides  and  others  alio  importane  visiiora  to  buy  ^antiquities',  which 
are  generally  forgeries.  Genuine  antiquities  may  be  purchased  of  De  OritciOy 
Villa  Igea,  on  the  road  to  the  Solfatara. 

The  best  plan  is  to  alight  at  either  the  tramway  or  railway  station 
to  the  £.  of  the  town  (see  p»  lOQ),  thence  follow  the  highroad  and  the 
Via  Carlo  Rosini  (comp.  p.  104)  to  tbe  ^place'  in  front  of  the  church  of  the 
Deipara,  and  ascend  straight  on  to  the  Solfatara^  AmpMtheatre,  and  Sera- 
pevm  (p.  10b;  ls/4*2hr8.,  incl.  stay).  —  Those  who  alight  at  tbe  Pozsuoli 
itaiion  of  tbe  railway  (Ferrovia  Cumana;  see  p.  102),  on  the  K.  side  of  the 
town,  proceed  first  to  the  Serapevm  (comp.  p.  106),  then  take  the  lane  back, 
cross  tne  railway,  and  turn  to  the  right  to  the  highroad  leading  uphill. 
Thence  we  either  cross  the  highroad  diagonally  and  after  120  paces  (oppo- 
site a  foot-bridge  over  the  railway)  take  the  paved  ^Strada  Mandra^  lead- 
ing to  the  left  to  the  Via  Carlo  Rosini  and  to  to  the  'place'  in  front  of 
the  Deipara  (p.  104),  whence  the  *Via  Anfiteatro'  leads  to  the  left  to  the 
Amphitheatre  (10-12  min.  from  the  Serapeum);  or  ascend  the  highroad 
(see  above)  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  Uffizio  Daziario,  there  turn  sharp  to 
the  right,  and  proceed  to  the  Amphitheatre  (26  min.  from  the  Serapeum). 
From  the  Amphitheatre  we  proceed  as  indicated  at  p.  106,  pass  to  the  left 
of  the  Deipara,  ascend  to  the  Bolfatara  (there  and  back  1  hr.),  and  de- 
scend to  the  tramway  or  railway  station  at  the  £.  entrance  of  the  town 
(p.  102;  in  all  a  walk  of  2  hrs.). 

Poztuoliy  a  quiet  town  with  17,017  inhab.,  situated  on  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  projecting  hill  of  tufa  (118  ft.),  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  which  foims  part  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  was  founded  in 
the  6th  cent.  B.O.  by  the  Greeks  and  named  by  them  Dicaearchia.  It 
was  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  the  Punic  wars,  reohristened  Puteoliy 
and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  colony  in  B.C.  194.  It  afterwards  be- 
came the  most  important  commercial  city  in  Italy,  and  the  principal 
d^p6t  for  the  traffic  with  Egypt  and  the  East,  whence  Oriental  forms 
of  worship  were  introduced  here  at  an  early  period.  St.  Paul  on 
his  journey  to  Rome  in  62  A. D.  spent  seven  days  here  (Acts,  xxviii, 
13,  14).  Several  ruins,  which  lie  close  to  the  modern  town,  bear 
witness  to  its  ancient  importance.  —  The  volcanic  puzzolana  earth 
found  in  the  whole  of  this  district,  from  which  an  almost  indestruct- 
ible cement  is  manufactured,  derives  its  name  from  Pozzuoli. 

From  the  tramway  and  railway  stations  to  the  E.  of  the  town 
(see  above)  we  follow  the  highroad  to  the  left  (W.)  for  4  min.,  tuni 
sharp  to  the  right,  passing  an  archway  leading  under  the  road  to  the 
Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  104),  and  after  150  paces  ascend  to 
the  left,  and  take  the  middle  road.  [The  inner  road  leads  to  the 
Via  Carlo  Rosini,  p.  104.]  Our  road  leads  to  the  (150  yds.)  Piazza 
DBi#  MuNiciFio,  in  which  is  the  Pretura,  or  former  town  -  house. 
Thence  the  Strada  del  Duomo  and  its  second  side-street  lead  to  the 
left  to  the  cathedral  of  San  Proculo.  This  occupies  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Augustus,  erected  by  L.  Calpurnius,  six  Corinthian 
columns  of  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  E.  side.  The  church  con- 
tains relics  of  St.  Proculus  and  the  monument  of  Giovanni  Battlsta 
Pergolese  of  Jesi,  the  talented  composer  of  the  original  Stabat  Mater, 
who  died  at  Pozzuoli  in  1736  at  the  age  of  26. 

To  the  W.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  harbour,  with  a  mole  incorpo- 
rating the  relics  of  a  Roman  pier,  known  as  the  Ponte  di  Caligola. 
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This  waa  called  by  the  ancients  MoUs  PuUolanae  or  Optu  POarum, 
In  strange  contrast  to  ilie  present  manslTe  breakwater,  it  consisted  of 
twenty-five  separate  buttresses  of  brick  and  puzsolana  earth,  supporting 
twenty-four  arches.  The  pier  was  injured  by  a  tempest  towards  the  close 
of  iiadrian^s  rei|n  ftnd  wa^  restored  by  Antoninus  Pius  in  139.  Its  modern 
name  (see  p.  103)  recalls  the  fact  that  it  was  connected  with  the  bridge- 
of-boats  which  Caligula  threw  across  the  bay  of  Bain,  in  order  that, 
clad  la  the  armour  of  Alexander  the  Great,  he  might  there  celebrate 
his  insane  triumph  over  the  Parthians.  The  rings  for  fastening  the  ships 
are  now,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  ground,  6Vs  ft.  under  the  water. 
On  the  outermost  pier  the  hole^  made  by  the  boriog  of  the  Lithodomus 
(p.  106)  extend  to  a  height  of  10  ft.  above  the  water-level. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  harbour  lies  the  principal  square,  the  Piazza 
ViTTOEio  Emanuelb  or  Piazza  Gomunale. — Hence  the  Corse Vittorio 
Emanuele  (approach  from  the  highroad,  see  p.  103)  runs  to  the  E. 
To  the  S.  is  a  small  piazza  with  the  tramway-terminus.  The  Via 
Oavour  leads  to  the  N.  to  the  Piazza  Malva,  with  the  Oiardino  Pub' 
hlicOj  the  new  Theatre,  aud  the  railway-station  of  Pozzuoli.  Follow- 
ing the  railway-line  for  3  mln.  we  reach  a  lane  (with  a  sign  marked 
'Bagni  di  Serapide'j  leading  on  the  left  to  the  Serapeum  (p.  105). 

Most  travellers  will ,  however,  ignore  the  sights  just  mentioned 
and  will  continue  to  follow  the  inner  road  mentioned  at  p.  103,  which 
bends  abruptly  to  the  right  afcer  150  paces  and  receives  the  name 
Via  Carlo  Rosini.  In  5  mln.  more,  beyond  the  Municipio  (on  the 
left),  we  reach  an  oblong,  the  E.  (right)  end  of  which  is  bounded 
by  the  Orfanotrofio  Carlo  Rosini,  for  orphan-girls,  and  the  church 
Deiparae  Consoldtrici  Sacrum.  The  road  to  the  left  leads  to  the  Am- 
phitheatre (p.  105),  that  straight  on,  past  the  facade  of  the  church, 
to  (15-20  mln.)  the  Solfatara.  The  somewhat  excessive  charge  of 
1  fr.  for  each  person  is  made  for  admission.  The  guides  (super- 
fluous) also  often  demand  1  fr.  from  each  visitor,  bat  a  small  gratuity 
is  ample.   A  good  path  lea  Is  in  8  mln.  more  to  the  'Booca  Grande'. 

The  Solfatara  (320  ft.)  is  the  crater  of  a  half-extinct  volcano, 
an  oblong  space  enclosed  by  hills  of  disintegrated  and  bleached 
tufa,  from  numerous  fissures  ('fumaroli')  in  which  vapours  and 
sulphureous  gases  ascend.  The  powder  deposited  by  these  is  really 
ceramohalite,  or  sulphuretted  potter's  clay  ;  it  dissolves  in  the  sur- 
face-water and  was  for  a  time  used  for  the  manufacture  of  alum. 
The  ground  sounds  hollow  in  every  direction.  The  volume  of  smoke 
is  strikingly  increased  by  holding  a  burning  stick  in  the  stream  of 
vapour  rising  from  the  chief  fissure,  the  Bocca  Grande.  Hard  by,  in 
the  margin  of  the  crater,  are  the  so-called  Bagni  Roman!,  a  series 
of  artificial  horizontal  openings,  filled  with  sulphurous  fumes,  into 
which  one  can  creep  a  short  way.  The  ancients  (Strabo)  called  this 
crater  Forum  Vulcani,  and  believed  it  to  be  connected  with  the  crater 
of  Ischia.  The  only  recorded  eruption  of  lava  from  it  is  one  of  doubt- 
ful authenticity  ascribed  to  the  year  1198.  In  all  probability  the 
Solfatara  has  displayed  the  same  amount  of  activity  for  the  last 
2003  years,  and  has  always  been  quite  independent  of  Vesuvius.  — 
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Abore  tlie  Solfatara,  towards  the  E.,  rise  the  CoUe$  Leucogaei  (Monti 
LeueogH),  the  white  hills  whose  light-coloared  dust  was  used  by 
the  ancients  foi  coloaring  groats  and  other  kinds  of  grain. 

Tbe  roadf  which  is  joined  on  the  left  i/s  ^^  farther  on  by  the  path 
(p.  108)  coming  Arom  the  Lago  d'Agnano  (p.  101),  leads  on  from  the  Sol- 
fatara  to  Agnano.  The  *View  on  thid  road  it  so  fine  that  the  traveller 
should  not  omit  to  aacend  as  far  as  (6  min.)  the  Capuchin  monastery  of 
Ban  Qannaro,  erected  in  1660  on  the  spot  where  St.  Januariut  is  said  to 
have  been  beheaded  in  905.  Those  who  do  not  object  to  a  somewhat 
fatiguing  scramble  through  the  underbrush  may  reach  a  still  finer  view 
point  on  the  top  Of  the  hill  by  leaving  the  road  to  the  left,  6  min.  farther 
on,  just  short  of  the  Proprieta  Demaniale  (p.  103),  and  traversing  a  vineyard 
(small  fee  expected  for  permission). 

We  now  return  to  the  open  space  before  the  Deipara  and  follow 
the  Via  Carlo  Rosini  to  the  N.W.  as  far  as  the  bifurcation ;  here  we 
enter  the  Yia  Anflteatro  to  the  right,  which  brings  ns  (keeping  to  the 
right)  in  less  than  3  min.  to  the  Amphitheatre,  the  most  interesting 
and  perfect  of  all  the  ruins  of  Pozzuoli  (adm.  1  fr. ;  8un.  gratis). 

The  ^Amphitheatre  rests  on  three  series  of  arches,  which  were 
surrounded  by  an  external  court ;  the  two  principal  entrances  were 
adorned  with  triple  colonnades.  The  major  axis  of  the  building  is 
482  ft.  long,  the  minor  384  ft. ;  the  arena  236  by  138  ft.  The  tiers  of 
seats  in  the  interior  were  divided  into  several  compartments  (cunei), 
connected  by  flights  of  steps.  The  imperial  seat  was  distinguished 
by  Corinthian  columns  of  black  marble.  The  arena  was  excavated 
in  1838,  when  a  number  of  subterranean  passages  and  receptacles 
for  the  wild  beasts,  etc.,  were  discovered.  By  means  of  a  water  con- 
duit (to  the  left  of  the  E.  entrance)  the  arena  could  be  laid  under 
water  when  naval  combats  were  to  be  represented ;  the  outlet  is  in 
the  main  passage.  The  entrances  for  the  gladiators,  and  the  air-holes 
and  outlets  of  the  dens  of  the  animals  are  easily  recognized.  Under 
Diocletian  St.  Januarius  and  his  companions,  as  stated  in  an  in- 
scription on  his  chapel,  were  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  here  in  vain, 
before  they  were  put  to  death  near  the  Solfatara  (comp.  above). 

On  quitting  the  Amphitheatre  we  may  either  return  to  the  bifur- 
cation mentioned  above  and  thence  descend  the  paved  Strada  Mandra 
immediately  to  the  right,  near  its  end  turn  to  the  right,  and  cross 
the  highroad  diagonally  (see  below).  Or  we  may  turn  at  once  to 
the  right  from  the  Amphitheatre  and  proceed,  with  a  fine  view  of 
the  Bay  of  Pozzuoli,  to  (10  min.)  the  Ufflzio  Daziarlo,  there  turn 
sharply  to  the  left  and  descend  the  highroad  to  (8  min.)  the  junction 
of  the  just-mentioned  Strada  Mandra.  Hence  we  proceed  to  the 
right,  and  after  4  min.  cross  the  railway  (1.)  to  the  Serapis  lane  and 
the  Serapeum  (comp.  p.  104). 

The  so-called  Serapeum,  an  ancient  market-hall  (macellum,  as 
at  Pompeii;  see  p.  141),  or  a  bath,  on  account  of  the  neighbouring 
hot  springs,  consisted  of  a  square  court,  enclosed  by  forty-eight 
massive  marble  and  granite  columns,  and  with  thirty- six  small 
chambers  adjoining.   The  portico  rested  on  six  Corinthian  columr 
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(three  of  whicli  remain),  once  bearing  a  rich  frieze.  In  the  centre 
of  the  court  stood  a  circular  huilding,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle 
of  sixteen  Corinthian  columns  of  giallo  antico,  which  have  been 
transferred  to  the  theatre  of  the  palace  at  Gaserta  (p.  10),  the  bases 
alone  being  left.  The  interior  was  approached  by  four  steps.  The 
ruin  was  excavated  in  1750,  but  its  lower  parts,  which  are  now 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  were  filled  up  again  in  order  to  prevent 
unhealthy  exhalations.  The  central  portions  of  the  columns  are 
pitted  with  the  borings  of  a  species  of  shell-fish  (Lithodomus  litho- 
phagus,  still  found  in  this  vicinity).  As  the  perforations  occur  only 
between  11  and  19  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  edifice  was  at  one  time  buried  to  a  depth 
of  19  ft.,  probably  by  an  eruption  of  the  Solfatara,  and  that  sub- 
sequently the  entire  region  sank  nearly  20  ft  beneath  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  seems  to  have  remained  immersed  until  the  half- century 
before  the  convulsion  connected  with  the  upheaval  of  Monte  Nuovo 
(see  below)  in  1538.  Another  and  less  plausible  explanation  of  the 
borings  is  that  the  columns  may  at  one  time  have  belonged  to  a 
fish-tank  in  the  market-hall  (see  p.  105).  Metal  tablets  were  attached 
to  the  three  columns  in  1906,  at  a  height  of  6  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  Temple  of  Neptune  is  a  name  applied  to  another  ruin,  to  the  W. 
of  the  Serapeum  and  now  under  water.  In  the  vicinity,  also  under  water, 
is  situated  the  so-called  Temple  of  the  Nymphs^  from  which  columns  and 
sculptures  have  been  repeatedly  recovered. 

To  the  Is.W.  of  the  Amphitheatre,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  are 
remains  of  ancient  Thermae^  erroneously  described  as  those  of  a  temple. 
Around  the  Amphitheatre  are  a  number  of  ancient  reservoirs,  the  largest 
of  which  (Piscina  Cardito)^  resting  upon  three  rows  of  10  pillars  each  and 
with  a  vaulted  roof,  is  still  in  use  (5  min.  to  the  E.  of  the  Deipara;  comp. 
the  Plan).  —  Roman  Tombs  have  been  discovered  in  great  numbers  on  the 
old  roads,  the  Via  Puteolana  to  Naples,  and  the  Via  Cumana  to  Gumee, 
but  most  are  now  mere  shapeless  ruins.  Others  in  better  preservation 
have  been  found  on  the  Via  Oampana,  leading  to  Capua,  which  diverges 
to  the  right  from  the  road  leading  to  the  I^.W.  beyond  the  Amphitheatre; 

The  railway  to  Gumae  traverses  a  short  tunnel  beyond  Pozzuoli 
and  then  passes  the  Stahilimento  Armstrong,  a  branch  of  the  well- 
known  cannon  and  armour-plate  works  of  Armstrong  &  Go.  at 
Newcastle ,  actively  supported  by  the  Italian  government  (1600 
workmen).    Fine  retrospect  of  Pozzuoli  on  the  left. 

Cicero's  Villa  Puteolanum,  which  afterwards  belonged  to  Emp.  Hadrian, 
probably  lay  in  this  neighbourhood.  Hadrian  (d.  at  Baise,  138A.D.)  was  tem- 
porarily buried  here,  in  a  spot  where  Ant.  Plus  afterwards  built  a  temple. 

11/4  M.  (from  Pozzuoli)  Arco  Felice,  a  station  at  the  junction  of 
roads  to  the  Arco  Felice  (I8/4  M.j  p.  112)  and  to  Gumae  (p.  111). 
The  railway  skirts  the  base  of  the  Monte  Nuovo  (455  ft.),  a  volcanic 
hill  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  having  been  upheaved  on  Sept. 
30th,  1538,  after  a  violent  earthquake,  and  consisting  of  tufa  and 
calcined  slag.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  obtuse  cone,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  very  deep  extinct  crater.  The  ascent  is  interesting,  on 
account  of  the  panorama  the  top  commands,  and  not  less  so  the 
toilsome  descent  into  the  crater. 
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21/2  M.  Station  of  JjucrmOf  at  the  £.  end  of  the  small  Laoni 
LuerinnBi  which  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land. 
An  ancient  embankment  here,  still  to  be  traced  under  the  water, 
was  called  the  Via  Herculta^  from  the  tradition  that  the  hero  tra- 
versed it  when  driving  the  bulls  of  Geryon  across  the  swamps.  The 
lake  was  famed  for  its  oysters  in  ancient  times,  and  the  oyster- cul- 
ture flourishes  again,  as  of  yore.  The  lake  yields  also  the  9Vi90^i 
a  fish  well-known  to  the  Romans. 

Near  the  station  is  the  Rutaurani  8uUt$  (the  former  Hot.  de  Bussie  \ 
mediocre  and  sometimes  closed).  —  On  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
Monte  Nuovo  (p.  106)  once  stood  (until  1638)  the  village  of  Triptrgola^ 
probably  near  the  site  of  Cicero's  Villa  Oumanum,  in  which  he  began,  in 
B.C.  64,  to  write  bis  celebrated  work,  *De  Republica\ 

About  1/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  Lacus  Lucrinus ,  a  little  in- 
land, bounded  on  three  sides  by  hills  clothed  with  chestnuts, 
vineyards,  and  orange-gardens,  lies  the  celebrated  LacoB  AvemoB, 
a  crater  filled  with  water,  which  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
tlie  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions  on  account  of  its  sombre 
situation  and  environs.  Its  banks  are  now  bordered  with  blocks 
of  lava.  Circumference  nearly  2  M. ;  depth  113  ft. ;  height  above 
the  sea-level  1 Y3  ft.  Tradition  affirmed  that  no  bird  could  fly  across 
it  and  live,  owing  to  its  poisonous  exhalations,  and  that  the  neigh- 
bouring ravines  were  the  abode  of  the  dismal,  sunless  Gimmerii, 
mentioned  by  Homer  (Odyss.  xi.  14  et  seq.).  Virgil,  too,  represents 
this  as  the  scene  of  the  descent  of  iEneas,  conducted  by  the  Sibyl, 
to  the  infernal  regions  {Mn.  vi.  237).  Augustus,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  naval  harbour  (Forius  Julius)^  the  building  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  Agrippa,  and  by  connecting  this  lake  with  the  Lacus 
Lucrinus,  was  the  first  to  dispel  these  gloomy  legends.  Horace  and 
Virgil  extol  the  harbour  as  a  prodigy.  It  was,  however,  soon  sanded 
np,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  the  harbour  of  Misenum  (p.  110). 
The  upheaval  of  the  Monte  Nuovo  (p.  106)  destroyed  the  remains 
of  the  harbour- works,  half  filled  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and  entirely 
altered  the  configuration  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Monte  Nuovo, 
the  Lacus  Avernus,  and  the  Monte  Grille  are  three  connected  volca- 
noes, all  rising  from  the  same  fissure  in  the  earth's  surface,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  connected  with  each  other  by  subterranean  passages. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  lake  are  grottoes  and  cuttings,  hewn  in  the 
tufa  rock,  which  probably  once  belonged  to  the  Portus  Julius.  One  of 
these  caverns,  situated  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  left  of  the  end  of  the 
road  coming  from  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and  now  called  the  Orot0  of  the  Sibpl., 
or  Grotta  d^Avemo^  is  entered  by  a  gatewav,  and  consists  of  a  long,  damp 
passage  hewn  in  the  rocks  and  ventilated  by  vertical  apertures  (adm.  50  c., 
a  party  1  fr.,  porter  1  fr.,  torch  60c.;  bargaining  advisable).  Midway  be- 
tween the  two  lakes  a  narrow  passage  to  the  right  leads  to  a  small  square 
chamber,  with  mosaic  pavement  and  arrangements  for  a  warm  bath  (?). 
It  contains  lukewarm  water,  1  ft.  in  depth,  which  rises  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  is  styled  by  the  guides  the  ''Bntranet  to  the  Infernal  Regions^ 
or  the  ''Bath  of  the  SibyV.  The  grotto  is  880  ft.  in  length,  and  blackened 
with  the  smoke  of  torches.  —  The  visit  is  on  the  whole  scarcely  worth 
the  trouble,  and  the  demands  of  the  guides  should  be  beaten  down. 
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On  the  X.W.  side  of  the  lake  is  one  end  of  the  OroUa  delta  Pace 
(p.  112).  —  On  the  B.  side  are  the  interesting  rains  of  magnificent  Betths, 
usually  called  a  Temple  of  Apollo, 

The  Railway  lans  with  the  highroad  along  the  strip  of  land 
between  the  Lucrine  Lake  and  the  sea,  and  pierces  the  Fiinta  deW 
EpitaffiOy  round  which  the  road  runs.  To  the  right,  before  we  enter 
the  tunnel,  lie  the  Bagni  di  Nerone  or  Stufe  di  Tritola^  a  long, 
narrow,  dark  passage  in  the  rock,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  rise 
several  warm  springs.  The  entire  hill  is  coyered  with  fragments  of 
old  masonry,  passages,  colonnades,  mosaic  pavements,  etc.  The  rail- 
way threads  another  shorter  tunnel,  beyond  which,  to  the  right,  is 
the  so-called  Temple  of  Diana  (see  below),  and  to  the  left,  the 
station  of  Bala,  V2  ^*  firom  the  Lacus  Lucrinus  and  3  M.  from 
Pozzuoli.  —  Ck>ntinuation  of  railway,  see  p.  111. 

Bala.  —  ViTTOBiA  Kestaubant,  near  the  station  (not  suited  for  night* 
quarters). 

Cabriagbs  (one-horse,  for  3  pers.)  meet  the  trains  j  drive  to  Miseno 
and  the  Lago  del  Fusaro,  including  waiting  at  the  Piscina  Kirabilis  and 
at  Gape  Miseno,  which  is  ascended  on  foot,  about  6  ft.  (previous  bargain 
necessary).  —  Walkers  require  about  6  hrs.  for  this  expedition;  guide 
unnecessary. 

Boat  to  Pozzuoli  for  3-4  persons  about  2  fr. ;  to  Bacoli  and  Miseno 
the  same^  there  and  back  3-4  fr. ;  according  to  bargain  in  each  case. 

Baia^  the  ancient  Baiae,  now  regaining  some  importance,  situ- 
ated on  the  bay  of  the  same  name  and  commanding  a  charming  view, 
was  the  most  famous  and  magnificent  watering-place  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  had  attained  the  zenith  of  its  splendour  in  the  age  of 
Cicero,  Augustus,  Nero,  and  Hadrian.  *Nothingin  the  world  can  be 
compared  with  the  lovely  bay  of  Baiae',  exclaims  Horace's  wealthy 
Roman  (Epist.  i.  83),  who  is  desirous  of  erecting  a  magnificent  villa 
there.  Luxury  and  profligacy,  however,  soon  took  up  their  abode 
at  Bai»,  and  the  desolate  ruins  which  now  alone  encounter  the  eye 
point  the  usual  moral.  With  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  the 
glory  of  BaisB  speedily  departed.  In  the  8th  cent,  it  was  devastated 
by  the  Saracens,  and  in  1500  it  was  entirely  deserted  by  its  in- 
habitants on  account  of  malaria. 

Of  the  imposing  baths  and  villas  of  the  Romans ,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  were  often  thrown  far  out  into  the  sea,  nothing  but 
fragments  now  remain.  In  modern  times  these  ruins  are  often 
exalted  into  temples,  or  otherwise  dignified  in  a  manner  for  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation.  The  principal  remains  consist 
of  three  large  vaults  which  belonged  to  baths. 

We  first  observe  in  a  vineyard  opposite  the  station,  which  affords 
a  sufficiently  good  view  of  it,  a  large  octagonal  building,  with 
a  circular  interior,  a  half-preserved  dome,  and  four  recesses  in  the 
walls,  and  remains  of  a  water-conduit,  styled  a  Temple  of  Diana, 

Turning  to  the  right  on  quitting  the  station,  about  150  paces 
bring  us  to  the  entrance  (r.)  to  another  vineyard,  containing  a  large 
circular  building,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling,  open  in  the  centre,  and 
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with  four  niches  in  the  walls.  This  is  obviously  a  bath,  but  is 
called  a  Temple  of  Mercury,  or  by  the  peasantry  U  iruglio  (trough). 
There  is  a  fine  echo  in  the  interior  (fee  30-50  c),  but  the  traveller 
will  lose  little  by  disregarding  the  offer  of  the  women  here  to  dance 
the  tarantella  for  his  benefit  (50  c). 

About  100  paces  farther  along  the  highroad  is  situated  the  Temple 
of  VenuB,  an  octagonal  structure  with  a  vaulted  ceiling,  from  the 
early  imperial  epoch.  The  interior  is  circular,  and  25  paces  in 
diameter,  with  remains  of  the  ancient  lateral  chambers,  windows, 
and  staircases,  somewhat  resembling  the  Minerva  Medica  at  Rome. 
This  is  a  public  passage.  Close  by  is  the  pier  where  passengers  for 
Ischia  embark  in  rough  weather  (p.  113). 

The  highroad,  passing  a  few  modern  villas,  skirts  the  bay,  and 
then,  passing  several  ancient  columbaria,  ascends  the  hill  occupied 
by  the  Caatle  of  Baia,  which  was  erected  in  the  16th  cent,  by  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo.   It  is  now  let  to  private  persons. 

About  2  M.  beyond  Bala  we  reach  the  village  of  Baooli,  built 
among  the  ruins  of  an  antique  villa,  and  also  containing  various 
antiquities.  The  traveller  who  is  pressed  for  time,  however,  had 
better  confine  his  attention  to  the  Piscina  Mirabilis  (see  below). 

On  the  site  of  Bacoli  (or,  according  to  others  on  the  coast  between 
the  Lake  Lucrine  and  the  Punta  delFEpitaffio,  p.  106)  once  lay  BauUy 
famous  for  the  villa  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  who  here  raised  his  favourite 
lampreys.  It/ is  even  better  known  for  the  mnrder  of  the  Empress  Agrip- 
pina,  perpetrated  here  by  command  of  her  son  Nero  in  March,  69  A.D. 

What  is  commonly  named  the  Tomb  of  Aobippika  (Sepolcro  cfAgrip- 
pina)j  on  the  coast  to  the  K.  of  the  village,  a  semicircular  passage  with 
vaulted  ceiling,  reliefs,  and  paintings,  is  really  the  ruins  of  a  small  theatre. 
On  the  promontory  to  the  E.  of  the  village  rises  a  two-storied  building, 
known  as  the  Cento  Catnerelle^  or  Carceri  di  Nerone^  or  the  Labyrinth.  The 
upper  story  was  certainly  a  reservoir,  hut  the  use  of  the  basement  story  is 
undetermined.  The  present  approach  is  modern.  The  building  is  visited 
by  torch-light  (i/s  fr.)i  but  the  view  from  it  is  the  chief  attraction.  Remains 
of  the  ancient  villa  strew  the  hill. 

On  the  hill  to  the  S.  of  Bacoli,  10  min.  from  the  entrance  to 
the  village,  is  situated  the  Piscina  Mirabilia  (guide  unnecessary). 

We  may  either  leave  the  road  by  the  Ufflzio  Daeiario  and  follow  the 
long  street  of  the  village  \  or,  better,  follow  the  road  to  the  bifurcation 
mentioned  below  and  00  paces  beyond  it  ascend  a  path  diverging  to  the 
left  from  the  Misenum  road.  On  the  hill  we  turn  to  the  right.  Key  in  the 
adjacent  Villa  Greco  (painted  yellovrj  30  c.). 

The  Piscina  is  an  admirably  preserved  reservoir,  230  ft.  in 
length,  85  ft.  in  width,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling  supported  by  forty- 
eight  massive  pillars.  —  Following  the  top  of  the  hill  in  the  same 
direction  (S.)  for  7  min.  more,  we  reach  a  cottage  (good  wine),  the 
roof  of  wlioh  commands  a  very  fine  ♦View,  though  inferior  to  that 
from  the  Capo  Miseno. 

Near  Bacoli,  about  ^4  M.  beyond  the  Ufflzio  Daziario,  the  road 
forks :  the  branch  to  the  right  leads  to  Minisoola  and  the  (^4  ^0 
ferry  for  Procida  and  Ischia  (p.  Ill),  that  to  the  left  in  a  straight 
direction  to  Misenum.   Both  roads  skirt  the  margin  of  the  shallow 
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Mare  MortOj  part  of  the  old  harboui  of  Misenum,  from  wMoh  it  has 
only  recently  been  separated  by  the  embankment  which  bears  the 
road.  The  two  basins  are  now  connected  by  a  narrow  channel  only, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge. 

In  the  time  of  Augustas  a  vast  naval  harbour  was  constructed  at  Hise- 
num  by  Agrippa,  in  connection  with  the  works  at  the  Lacus  Avemus 
and  the  Lacus  Lucrinus  (p.  107),  in  order  to  serve  as  a  haven  for  tbe 
Roman  fleet  on  this  coast,  like  Ravenna  in  the  Adriatic.  The  harbour 
consisted  of  three  basins,  two  outer,  one  on  each  side  of  the  promontory 
called  Fomo  or  Funta  di  Sarparetta^  and  one  inner,  the  present  Mare 
Morto,  The  Punta  di  PennatOy  a  narrow  promontory  which  bounds  th.e 
harbour  of  Misenum  on  theN.E.,  was  penetrated  by  a  double  subaqueous 
passage.  Two  breakwaters,  each  consisting  of  eight  massive  piers,  were 
also  constructed  on  pillars,  and  three  of  these  piers  are  still  visible  under 
water.  Other  relics  of  antiquity  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  now  to  ascertain  to  what  they  belonged.  The  Ttmn  of  Mise' 
nuTHy  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  890,  was  probably  situated 
on  the  S.W-  side  of  the  present  Porto  di  Miseno.  Scanty  remnants  of  a 
theatre  are  still  traceable  near  the  promontory  of  Fomo  (see  above).  Some 
ruins  on  the  height  above  probably  belonged  to  the  once  famous  villa  of 
Lucullus,  afterwards  the  property  of  Tiberius,  who  died  here,  and  sub- 
sequently that  of  Nero.  The  Orotta  Dragonara,  a  subterranean  chamber 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  promontory,  with  vaulted  roof,  supported  by  twelve 
pillars,  is  variously  conjectured  to  have  been  a  naval  depot  or  a  reservoir. 

Beyond  the  above-mentioned  bridge,  Y4  M.  from  the  bifurcation 
of  the  road,  we  pass  a  white  powder-mill  (now  abandoned),  and 
soon  reach  (72  ^0  ^^  village  of  MisenOy  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  cape.  (Carriages  cannot  go  farther.)  The  ascent  (to  the  top 
and  back  1-1 V4  ^'0  i^  fatiguing  for  ladles.  A  boy  may  be  taken  as 
guide  (*in  coppa',  to  the  top ;  40-50  c).  Beyond  the  village-church 
we  ascend  to  the  right  and  follow  the  main  road  to  the  farm,  a  little 
short  of  which  we  again  ascend  to  the  right;  a  steep  and  narrow  path 
then  leads  to  the  summit  through  vineyards. 

The  Capo  Miseno  is  an  old  crater  rising  from  the  sea,  of  which 
a  segment  only  now  remains.    It  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  the  narrow  Spiaggia  diMiniscola  (see  p.  Hi),  extending 
towards  the  W.  Its  remarkable  form  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
an  artificial  tumulus  of  very  ancient  origin.  Thus  Virgil  (^En.  vi.  232) 
describes  it  as  the  burial-place  of  the  trumpeter  Misenus :  — 
At  pius  JSneas  ingenti  mole  sepulcrum 
Inponitj  suaque  arma  vifo  remumque  iubamque 
Monte  tub  aereo^  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 
Dicitur  aetemumque  tenet  per  saecula  nomen. 

The  little  platform  on  the  summit  (300  ft.)  commands  one  of 
the  most  striking  *Vibws  in  the  environs  of  Naples  (20  c.  to  pro- 
prietor). It  embraces  the  bays  of  Naples  and  Gaeta  and  the  sur- 
rounding heights,  with  the  peculiarity  that  the  spectator  appears  to 
stand  in  the  midst  of  a  complicated  assemblage  of  straits,  penin- 
sulas, bays,  lakes,  and  promontories.  On  the  side  next  the  sea  rises 
a  picturesque  mediaeval  watch-tower  (comp.  p.  187) ;  another  similar 
tower  was  removed  to  make  way  for  a  lighthouse,  which  Is  connected 
with  the  village  by  a  road  formed  by  blasting  the  rock. 
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From  the  cape  we  return  to  the  point  where  the  road  forks  and 
follow  the  road  passing  to  the  N.  of  the  Mare  Morto,  After  about 
1/2  M.  the  road  again  forks;  we  follow  the  branch  to  the  right,  lead- 
ing between  the  Monte  di  Procida^  a  tufa  hill,  covered  with  vineyards 
yielding  excellent  wine,  and  fragments  of  ancient  villas,  and  the 
Monie  de'Salvatiehi,  to  (I'/iM.)  Torregaveta  and  (272  M.)  the  Lago 
del  Fusaro  (see  below).  —  At  the  foot  of  the  Monte  di  Procida  is  the 
landing-place  (Sbareatoio)  for  boats  to  Procida  (p.  109;  172-2  ^'O' 

The  footpath  crossing  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  called  the  Spiaggia 
di  Miniscola,  about  1  M.  in  length,  separating  the  sea  (Canale  di 
Procida)  from  the  Mare  Morto,  has  been  closed  by  the  military  au- 
thorities. The  name  of  Miniscola  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Mi- 
litum  Sehola  ('exercising-ground'  of  the  naval  troops). 

The  distance  by  Raii*way  from  Baia  to  the  Lago  del  Fusaro  is 
little  more  than  72  ^*   Immediately  beyond  Baia  is  a  short  tunnel. 

The  Lac^  del  FnB^ro,  the  Aeherueia  Locus  of  the  ancients,  is 
a  lagoon  separated  from  the  sea  by  alluvial  sand-hills  and  dunes, 
and  in  early  antiquity  perhaps  served  as  the  harbour  of  Gums.  At 
the  station  is  the  Restaurant  degli  AnUcU  Romani,  and  100  paces 
farther  on  is  the  entrance  to  the  OstricoUura,  the  celebrated  oysters 
of  wjiioh  may  be  enjoyed  on  the  spot.  The  former  pleasure-gardens 
have,  however,  been  closed. 

The  railway  ends,  1  M.  farther  on,  at  TorregdvetOj  on  the  sea, 
with  a  fine  view  of  Ischia.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of 
Servilius  Yatia,  who  retired  hither  when  Nero's  folly  and  tyranny  at 
Rome  had  become  insufferable.  The  ancient  tunnel  carried  through 
the  tufa  hill  served  as  an  approach  to  the  buildings  on  the  beach 
below  (steamboat  to  Procida  and  Ischia,  see  p.  118). 

From  the  Lago  del  Fusaro  a  walk  of  about  3/4  hr.  by  the  road 
running  to  the  N.  past  the  Ostricoltnra  brings  us  to  Gumss.  About 
1^/4  M.  from  the  station  of  Fusaro  the  road  forks,  the  branch  to 
the  right  leading  to  the  Arco  Felice  (p.  112).  In  a  vigna,  about 
120  paces  short  of  this  bifurcation,we  observe  to  the  right  the  ancient 
Amphitheatre  of  Gums,  with  twenty-one  tiers  of  seats,  covered  with 
earth  and  underwood.  If  we  then  follow  the  branch  to  the  left 
(with  antique  pavement)  and  after  about  50  paces  diverge  from  it, 
between  the  first  two  houses,  by  a  path  to  the  left  (last  part  steep), 
we  are  led  in  74  ^r.  to  the  site  of  — 

CnmsB,  Greek  JTyme,  the  most  ancient  Greek  colony  in  Italy, 
situated  near  the  sea  on  a  volcanic  eminence  of  traohytic  tufa 
(270  ft.),  which  rises  from  the  extensive  plain  between  the  Monte 
di  Procida  and  the  mouth  of  the  Voltumo. 

The  town  is  said  to  have  been  foanded  in  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  by 
iBolians  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  Cumee  in  its  turn  foanded  Diceearchia, 
the  modem  Pozznoli,  and  Neapolis,  and  exercised  the  most  widely  extended 
influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  All  the  different 
alphabets  of  Italy  were  derived  from  the  Gumasan;  and  Cumee  was  the 
centre  whence  the  Hellenic  forms  of  worship,  and  with  them  Hellenic 
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culture,  became  gradually  diffused  among  the  aboriginal  tribes.  Rome  re- 
ceived the  mysterious  Sibylline  books  &om  Cumae,  and  the  last  of  the 
Tarquinii  died  here  in  exile.  The  city,  which  once  boasted  of  great  wealth 
and  commercial  prosperity,  was  often  seriously  imperilled  by  the  attacks 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  especially  the  Etruscans,  who  were  signally 
defeated  in  a  naval  battle  near  Cumee  by  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  the  ally  of 
the  citizens,  B.C.  474.  Pindar  celebrates  this  victory  in  the  first  Pythian 
ode,  and  a  helmet  of  the  enemy  dedicated  at  Olympia  as  a  votive  offering 
from  the  spoil  was  found  there  (now  in  the  British  Museum).  At  the  close 
of  the  5th  cent.  Cums  participated  in  the  general  decline  of  the  Hellenistic 
towns.  In  420  it  was  stormed  by  the  Samnites,  and  in  337  taken  by  the 
Romans,  after  which  it  became  a  Roman  municipium  of  little  importance. 
Under  the  emperors  it  fell  entirely  to  decay,  but  was  restored  by  the  Goths. 
In  the  9th  cent,  it  was  burned  by  the  Saracens,  and  in  1207  it  was  finally 
destroyed  as  a  stronghold  of  pirates  by  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  and  Aversa. 

Fragments  of  the  huge  external  walls  of  the  former  Acropolis 
are  still  standing.  Beautlfnl  prospect  th6nce  towards  the  sea, 
Gaeta,  and  the  Ponza  Islands,  and  (to  the  left)  of  the  Lago  Fusaro, 
Ischia,  etc.  Extensive  remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications  are 
preserved,  especially  on  the  £.  side  and  by  the  S.  entrance.  —  The 
rock  on  which  this  castle  stood  is  perforated  in  every  direction  with 
passages  and  shafts.  One  of  these  (descent  to  the  left  by  the  vin- 
tager's hut),  with  numerous  lateral  openings  and  subterranean  pass- 
ages, is  thought  to  correspond  with  the  description  given  by  YirgU 
(iEn.  vi.  43)  of  the  Grotto  of  the  Sibyl,  which  had  a  hundred  entrances 
and  as  many  issues,  'whence  ^resound  as  many  voices,  the  oracles 
of  the  prophetess'.  The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  towards  the  sea,  but  most  of  the  passages  are  blocked  up.  Some 
vessels  and  weapons  of  the  Stone  Age  were  discovered  in  the 
interior.  It  is  believed  that  one  of.  the  passages  leads  to  a  large, 
dark  cavern  in  the  direction  of  the  Lago  del  Fusaro.  Numerous 
interesting  and  valuable  objects  found  in  tombs  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  now  preserved  at  Naples  (p.  82),  Paris,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. —  The  form  of  the  Temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  the  Giants, 
and  Serapis,  where  excavations  have  brought  sculptures  and  columns 
to  light,  is  not  now  traceable. 

On  the  return  we  follow  the  road  (p.  Ill),  leading  to  the  Arco  Felice. 
After  about  AOO  yds.  a  path  follows  the  traces  of  an  ancient  paved  way 
to  the  right  to  a  subterranean  vaulted  passage,  called  the  Grotta  delta  Pace 
(after  Pietro  delta  Pace,  a  Spaniard  who  explored  it  in  1507).  This  passage, 
which  was  constructed  by  Agrippa  for  the  purpose  of  affording  direct 
communication  between  Oumse  and  the  Lacus  Avernus,  may  be  penetrated 
by  those  who  do  not  mind  a  little  discomfort.  It  is  upwards  of  Vs  ^*  ^^ 
length,  and  is  lighted  at  intervals  by  shafts  from  above.  The  floor  is  cov- 
ered at  first  with  deep  fine  sand,  and  farther  on  with  rubble.  The  tunnel 
debouches  on  the  N.W.  bank  of  the  Lacus  Avernus  (p.  107).  A  recent 
theory  recognizes  in  tMs  tunnel  a  relic  of  the  navigable  canal  begun  by 
Kero  in  6i  A.D.  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Lacus  Avernus. 

About  400  yds.  farther  on  the  road,  still  with  traces  of  the  ancient  pave- 
ment,  passes  beneath  the  Arco  Felice,  a  huge  brickwork  structure,  63  ft. 
high  and  18Vt  ft.  wide,  spanning  a  hollow,  through  which  Domitian  built 
a  direct  road  between  Cnmee  and  Puteoli.  —  A  few  min.  later  our  way 
joins  a  broad  road  which  follows  the  top  of  the  E.  margin  of  the  Lago 
""  verno  and  then  descends  to  (30-35  min.)  the  railway-station  of  Arco  Felice 
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6.   Procida  and  Ischia. 

The  BtcMnw  Oonn^otion  with  these  islands  is  provided  by  the  8oeie0 
KapoUUMM  di  NavigaticM  a  Vapore  (pp.  27, 168).  Embarlclng  or  disembark- 
ing at  Casamicciola,  Procida,  Ischia,  or  Forio  20  c. 

a.  Steamers  in  connection  with  the  F^rrovia  Cumana  (p.  100)  leave  Torre- 
gav^a  (p.  Ill)  thrice  daily  for  Proeida  (30  min.),  lickia  (65  min.),  and 
Cfuamiceiola  (iVs  hr.).  Fares  from  Naples  (Largo  Monte  Santo  station:  comp. 

g.  100)  to  Procida  3  fr.  20,  1  fr.  65,  80  c.  (retum-lickets  valid  for  8  days, 
fr.  10,  2  fr.  A5,  1  fr.  40  c.)i  to  Casamicciola  4  fo.  5,  2  fr.  55,  1  fr.  20  c. 
(return  6  fr.  80,  3  fr.  75,  1  fr.  90  c).  Embarking  at  Torregaveta  gratis.  In 
bad  weather  the  steamboat  oceasionally  starts  from  Baia  (pier,  see  p.  lOQ) 
instead  of  from  Torregaveta  and  goes  no  farther  than  Porto  d^lschla 
(p.  115  <  inquire  at  tiie  railway-stations). 

b.  From  Naples  by  direct  steamer.  1.  The  steamers  of  Line  A  ply  from 
the  quay  at  the  Immacolatella  Vecchia  (PI.  O,  5)  once  daily  (at  2,  2.30,  or 
34).m.  according  to  the  season)  to  Procida^  Itehia^  Catamictiola^  and  Forio. 
The  voyage  from  Naples  to  Casamicciola  takes  about  2Vt  hrs.  \  that  to 
"    *     *'  '  Thf  '  ....  . 


those  vi&  Torregaveta  (see  above).  —  2.  The  steamers  of  Line  B,  plying 
to  the  Ponza  Jtlartd$  (pi  15),  may  also  be  used  for  Procida,  Iscbia,  and  Forio, 
though  they  do  not  always  tonch  at  Casamicciola.  They  start  from  Naples 
(Immacolatella  Vecchia)  in  winter  (Oct.-April)  on  Mon.  and  Thurs.  at  8  a.m., 
returning  from  Ischia  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  about  1  p.m.  The  voyage  from 
Naples  to  Procida  takes  IV4  hr. ,  to  Iscbia  2  hrs. ,  to  Forio  about  3  brs. 
There  are  three  classes,  and  the  fares  are  the  same  as  those  above.  Between 
April  and  Sept.  the  Ponza  steamers  leave  Naples  at  7  a.m.  and  go  on  beyond 
the  Ponza  Islands  to  Anzio  (pier  ^  see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy)y  a  watering- 
place  l»/4  hr.  by  railway  from  Rome,  which  they  reach  at  o.m)  p.m.  They 
return  from  Anzio  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  in  connection  with  the  morning  train 
from  Rome.  Fares  from  Naples  to  Anzio  15,  12,  8  fr. ;  return>fares  25,  18, 
14  fr.  —  3.  From  June  1st  to  Sept.  30th  another  steamboat  leaves  Naples 
every  morning  for  Procida,  Ischia,  and  Casamicciola,  arriving  at  midday 
and  returning  in  the  afternoon.    Fares  as  above. 

A  rowing-boat  takes  6  hrs.  to  cross  from  Ischia  to  Capri  in  fine 
weather  (20  fr.). 

Procida,  the  Prochyia  of  the  ancients,  like  its  sister  -  island 
Ischia,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  being  composed  of  pumice-stone  and 
trachytic  tufa.  It  consists  of  two  contiguous  craters,  which  now 
form  two  semicircular  bays,  their  S.  margins  haying  been  destroyed 
by  the  sea.  A  third  and  smaller  crater  perhaps  forms  the  creek 
of  Ghiaiolella,  and  a  fourth  the  neighbouring  island  of  Vivara, 
Procida  is  2  M.  in  length,  and  of  varying  width ;  population  14,440, 
whose  occupations  are  fishing  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and 
other  fruit.  The  surface  is  somewhat  flat  compared  with  that  of  its 
more  majestic  sister-isle.  As  the  island  is  approached,  the  most 
conspicuous  object  is  the  castle,  situated  on  the  N.E.  extremity. 
Below  lies  the  town  of  Procida,  extending  along  the  N.  coast,  partly 
built  on  the  higher  ground  above,  and  stretching  thence  towards  the 
bay  on  the  S.  side.  The  white,  glistening  houses  with  their  fiat 
roofs  present  a  somewhat  Oriental  aspect.  The  chief  festivals  on 
the  island  are  St.  Michael's  Day  (Sept.  29th)  and  May  8th. 

The  landing-place  (*Marina')  is  on  the  N.  side.  We  follow  the 
main  street  of  the  village  to  the  left  from  the  Gaffd  del  Oommerclo 
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and  take  tlie  first  side-street  (Strada  Principe  XJmberto)  to  the  left, 
in  which  is  the  unpretending  Albergo  dd  Fiori  (No.  16,  to  the 
left).  This  street  leads  to  the  small  Piazza  del  Martin,  with  a 
tablet  in  memory  of  twelve  Procidans  who  were  executed  during 
the  reaction  of  1799  and  a  statue  of  Ant.  Scialoia,  the  politician 
(1817-77).  Fine  view  towards  the  S.  In  5  min.  more  we  reach  the 
CaMCy  now  a  house  of  correction,  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock, 
and  commanding  fine  ^Yiews  of  Procida  and  the  Epomeo,  Capo 
Miseno,  Capri,  Vesuvius,  and  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento. 

The  above-mentioned  main  street  intersects  the  town  fromE.  toW., 
and  is  prolonged  to  the  left  by  the  ^Strada  Yittorio  Emanuele\  which 
runs  between  garden-walls  and  rows  of  houses,  and  traverses  the  whole 
island  towards  the  S.W.  In  40  min.  we  reach  the  Baif  of  ChiaioMla^ 
situated  below  the  old  ch&teau  of  Santa  Margarita^  and  near  the  small 
olive-clad  island  of  Vivara.  This  point  may  also  be  reached  by  picturesque 
footpaths  leading  from  the  Piazza  dei  Martiri  to  the  left  along  the  heights, 
via  the  former  TtUgrafo.  At  the  Chiaiolella  boats  for  the  passage  to 
Ischia  are  always  to  be  found  ("^  hr.  with  a  favouring  wind;  fare  VJfr.). 
•  As  soon  as  we  have  passed  Vivara,  we  obtain  a  view  of  Ischia  with  its 
beautiful  hills,  commanded  by  the  summit  of  the  Epomeo,  with  the  town 
and  castle  of  Ischia  in  the  foreground. 

Igchiai  the  Pt'tAecusa,  jEnaria,  or  Inarime  of  antiquity,  and  the 
lacla  of  the  9th  cent.,  the  largest  island  near  Naples,  is  about  19  M. 
in  circumference,  without  taking  the  numerous  indentations  into 
account,  and  has  about  30,000  inhabitants,  who  are  principally 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  vine  (white  wine,  light  and  slightly 
acid)  and  other  fruit,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  fishing.  The 
manufacture  of  mattoniy  a  kind  of  tile,  and  other  articles  ftom  a 
variety  of  grey  clay  (creta)  found  in  the  island,  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. Straw-plaiting  has  recently  been  considerably  developed 
at  Lacco  (p.  117).  The  climate  is  genial,  the  soil  extremely  pro- 
ductive ;  the  scenery,  particularly  on  the  N.  side,  singularly  beau- 
tiful, though  seen  in  its  full  glory  only  in  summer.  The  entire  island 
may  be  regarded  as  the  debris  of  a  submarine  volcano,  the  centre 
part  of  whose  crater  was  near  Fontana(p.  117).  Later  lateral  erup- 
tions, chiefly  at  the  N.  base  of  the  main  crater,  gave  rise  to  the  cones 
of  the  Montagnone  (p.  115),  Monte  Rotaro  (p.  117),  Monte  Tabor 
(pp.  116, 117),  and  the  promontory  of  Lacco.  Even  the  isolated  rocks 
at  Ischia  are  probably  due  to  some  such  lateral  outburst.  Warm 
springs  still  occur  on  the  N.  coast  (comp.  p.  117).  In  consequence  of 
an  eruption  of  Monte  Epomeo  (p.  118)  the  island  was  deserted  about 
B.  C.  474  by  the  greater  number  of  the  ancient  Greek  inhabitants. 
Eruptions  also  took  place  in  B.C.  300  and  B.C.  92,  and  in  the  reigns 
of  Titus,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Diocletian.  According  to  the  ancient 
poets,  the  giant  Typhosus,  transfixed  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter, 
lay  buried  beneath  this  mountain ,  like  Enceladus  under  iStna, 
periodically  groaning  and  causing  fearful  eruptions  of  fire.  The  last 
eruption  recorded  took  place  in  1302,  on  which  occasion  a  stream  of 
lava  descended  to  the  sea  to  the  N.E.  near  the  town  of  Ischia. 
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After  the  fall  of  Rome,  Ifchia  auffered  many  attaeks  and  deTastattone 
at  the  hands  of  the  different  lords  of  Italy,  especially  the  Saracens  in  813 
and  847,  the  Pisans  in  1135,  and  the  Emp.  Henry  VI.  and  his  son 
Frederick  II.  In  1282  it  revolted  with  Sicily  against  the  Aqjou  dynasty, 
bat  was  subdued  by  Charles  II.  of  Kaples  in  1299,  and  has  since  been 
united  with  the  kingdom  and  shared  its  vicissitudes.  The  celebrated 
general,  the  Marehese  di  Pescara  (p.  60),  was  born  in  1489  at  the  castle  of 
lachia,  which  was  afterwards  gallantly  defended  by  his  sister  Constance 
against  the  forces  of  Louis  ZII.  of  France.  As  a  reward,  her  family  were 
invested  with  the  governorship  of  Ischia,  which  they  retained  till  1734. 
In  1S26  Pescara's  widow.  Yittoria  Colonna,  celebrated  alike  for  her  talent 
and  beauty,  the  poetical  nriend  of  Michael  Angelo,  retired  to  Ischia  to  mourn 
her  husband's  loss.  So,  too,  did  Maria  of  Aragon  in  1648,  widow  of  the 
Marehese  del  Vasto. 

Isohia  (no  inn),  the  capital  of  the  island  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
with  2756  inhab.,  stietches  picturesquely  along  the  shore  in  the  form 
of  a  street,  1  M.  in  length,  extending  from  the  CastU  on  its  lofty 
isolated  rook  on  the  S.  to  the  Punia  Molina  on  the  N.  The  Castle 
(300  ft),  erected  by  Alphonso  Y.  of  Aragon  (Alphonso  I.  of  Naples) 
about  1460,  afterwards  the  residence  of  Vittorla  Colonna  (see  above), 
and  connected  with  the  land  by  a  stone  causeway  only,  deserves  a 
Tisit  for  the  sake  of  the  ^Yiew  from  the  roof  (20-30  c). 

From  Ischia  a  good  road  skirts  the  whole  N.  coast  of  the  is- 
land, passing  Porto  d'lschla  and  Casamicclola,  to  (7  M.)  Forio 
(p.  117),  on  the  W.  coast,  and  thence  round  the  whole  S.  side  of  the 
island  till  It  ends  to  the  N^  of  Ischia  (comp.  p.  116;  carriages,  see 
p.  116).  From  the  landing-place  at  Ischia  we  follow  the  road  to  the 
right  in  a  straight  direction,  crossing  the  Lava  deWArso,  or  lava 
stream  of  1302,  where  the  above-mentioned  road  diverges  to  the 
left  (comp.  p.  118).    About  IVi^*  ^'^m  Ischia  we  reach  — 

Porto  disohia.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  zx).  Oband-HAtel  Jasolimi  ; 
ALBRROo-BisTOBAntTE  Anoabslla,  at  the  harbour,  with  warm  baths,  B.,  L., 
A  A.  2,  pens.  7  fr.,  open  also  in  winter,  —  Also  several  Oaf^a  with  rooms 
and  restaurants,  such  as  the  Caffi  Epomeo  and  Trattoria  cUl  RUorgimento.  — 
Carriage  to  Casamicdola  1-2  fr. 

Forto  d^ Ischia  is  also  called  Bagni  d'Isehiay  from  several  warm 
salt  springs,  which  are  used  at  different  bathing  establishments.  In 
the  piazza,  close  to  the  harbour,  are  the  large  Bathing  Establishment, 
and  a  royal  park  and  casino  (now  a  convalescent  home  for  officers). 
The  harbour,  the  circular  shape  of  which  denotes  that  it  occupies 
an  old  crater,  was  at  one  time  a  lake,  but  it  was  connected  with  the 
sea  in  1853-66  in  order  to  afford  refuge  to  vessels  in  stormy  weather. 
A  fine  view  is  obtained  from  the  pier  and  a  still  better  one  from  the 
Panta  San  Pletro  to  the  E.,  which  maybe  reached,  when  the  gate 
at  the  harbour  side  is  closed,  through  the  vineyard  at  the  back* 
In  the  vicinity  to  the  S.E.  is  the  Villa  Meurieoffre^  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  amid  the  lava  of  1302,  which  is  not  yet  much  dis<^ 
Integrated  (fee  30-50  c).  An  Osservaiorio  Oeodinamico  has  been 
fitted  up  at  Porto  d'Ischia  for  continuous  observation  of  the  earth- 
quakes.   Ascent  of  Monte  Epomeo,  see  p.  118. 

The  Montagnons  (978  ft.),  to  the  S.W^  of  Porto  d'Ischia,  affords  a  fine 
view,  extending  to  Capri,  which  may  be  ei^oyed  when  we  are  only  half 
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way  up  the  hill.  We  follow  the  road  to  Fiaiano  for  ca.  Vi  K*  &nd  then 
ascend  abraptly  to  the  right  at  the  point  where  the  walls  on  the  right 
eease.  When  we  reach  the  vineyards,  we  keep  to  the  left  along  their 
walls,  and  where  they  cease  we  first  proceed  a  hundred  yards  to  the  right, 
and  then  keep  to  the  left,  round  the  hill,  to  the  summit  (s/i  hr.). 

The  load  (*Via  Querela')  ascends  to  the  left  hy  a  yellow  ohuroh 
with  Ionic  columns,  follows  the  telegraph-wires,  and  crosses  the 
Monte  Tabor  (comp.  pp.  114,  117),  commanding  a  heautiful  view  of 
Porto  d'Ischia,  the  castle  of  Ischia,  and  Procida.  On  the  way  we 
pass  the  Trattoria  del  Posilipo,  with  a  terrace  towards  the  sea.  After 
about  3  M.  we  reach  — 

Casamicciola.  —  Arrival  by  Sea.  Landing  or  embarking  20  e.',  in  a 
separate  boat  1  fr.  Porter  for  conveying  luggage  to  a  cab,  20  e.  each  trunk, 
greater  distances  40-50  c. 

HeteU,  generally  well  spoken  of,  with  gardens  and  view.  On  the  hill, 
about  s/4  ^'  from  the  Marina,  ^Dombb^'s  GbandH6t£l  Figcola  Sentimella, 
with  a  garden,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  21/2  5,  B.  iVi,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  4V«,  pens.  7-10  fr.5 
Bbllbvuk,  E.  2-5,  L.  7*1  A.  V«i  B-  iV«-2,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  8-10  fr.;  Obahd 
HdTEL  SAUvft,  with  a  garden,  E.,  L.,  &  A.  2  4,  B.  1,  d<j.  2Vii  I>.  4  (both 
incl.  wine),  pens.  7-10  fr.;  Eden  Hotel,  with  a  garden,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  B. 
IV4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4Vi  fr.  (wine  incl.),  pens.  (incl.  wine)  8  fr.;  Qcisisana,  Pab- 
TBNOPBO,  CBNTB4L  (with  cafd),  all  in  the  upper  town.  —  Near  the  Marina: 
•Hotel-Pension  Pithaousa,  with  a  garden,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  2V2,  B.  1,  dg.  2V«, 
J).  4  (both  iacl.  wine),  pens.  (incl.  wine)  from  7  fr.  j  Hot.  dellb  Tebmb, 
near  the  bathhouses  (p.  117),  R.  from  2»/i,  d^j.  27i,  D.  3»Ai,  pens.  6»/i-8  fr; 
Hdr.  DEL  Vesuvio,  same  proprietor  and  prices  as  the  Terme  (these  two 
,  in  the  Italian  style  and  open  from  April  only).  Pension  charges  not  usually 
granted  for  less  than  a  week's  stay. 

Tfie  only  hotels  open  in  tointer  are  the  Piccolo  SentineUa^  Bellevue,  Sauvif 
Eden,  and  PUhaecvta, 

Carriages.  With  one  horse,  per  drive  70  c,  or  I'/t  fr.  for  the  first 
hr.  and  1  fr.  each  additional  nr.;  with  two  horses,  IV2,  2V2,  and  2  fr. 
Drive  round  the  island,  about  5  hrs.,  one-horse  carr.  5-6,  two-horse  7-9  fr.; 
to  Fontana.  (ascent  of  Epomeo,  p.  118j  and  back  7-8  fr. ;  to  San  Antuono 
(view  from  the  Punta  della  Pisciazza,  p.  118)  and  back  about  4  fr.  — 
Diligence  to  Lacco-Forio  (40  min.)  iwice  daily. 

Boats  for  1-4  pers.,  tirst  hr.  2,  each  additional  lir.  1  fr.  ^  each  addi- 
tional peri.  20  c.  more  per  hr. 

Casamicciola^  rehuilt'on  the  Marina  under  government  super- 
intendence since  the  terrible  earthquake  of  July  28th,  1883,  in 
which  over  1700  lives  were  lost,  now  consists  of  groups  of  houses 
scattered  on  the  slopes  of  the  Epomeo,  with  a  population  of  3731. 
The  higher  points  command  heautiful  views  over  the  N.  hays  of 
the  Gulf  of  Naples  to  Vesuvius,  etc.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
is  obtained  from  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Monti  (reached  hy  the 
Via  Grande -SentineUa  above  the  H6tel  Sauve);  adjoining  is  a  sub- 
station of  the  earthquake  observatory  (p.  115).  The  little  town  is 
^  frequented  from  May  to  August  by  numerous  visitors,  on  account 
of  its  cool  and  healthy  situation  and  warm  alkaline  and  saline 
springs,  which  are  especially  efficacious  in  rheumatism  and  gout.  It 
is  also  a  pleasant  resort  even  in  spring  and  autumn,  though  the  lack 
of  shelter  from  cold  winds  is  apt  to  be  rather  trying  before  the  , 

middle  of  April.    The  Qurgitello^  the  principal  spring,  rises  in  the  j 

VaUont  Ombratco,  154  ft.  aboye  the  sea-level,  with  a  tempera-  | 

ture  at  147**  Fahr.,  and  its  water  is  used  for  baths,  douches,  inha- 
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Ictioo,  etc..  in  the  extensiye  bath-esUbliBhinentfl  of  MaruU  and 
BelUaai  (100-115  ft).  The  baths  for  the  poor  on  the  Marina,  with 
accommodation  for  400  bathers,  occupy  the  site  of  a  building  ('Afonftf 
della  Misericordia)^  erected  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  in  1604, 
and  destroyed  in  1883.  The  yictims  of  the  earthquake  of  1883 
are  interred  in  the  high -lying  Campo  Santo,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Monte  Tabor,  to  the  £.  of  the  town. 

The  MonU  Te^xtr  (3(X>  ft.),  whirh  affords  an  admirable  view,  may  be 
ascesded  in  35  minutes.  Opposire  the  ruins  of  the  Monte  della  Misericord ia 
we  take  the  Vi  o  Cittadini,  and  then  ascend  the  Via  Bosco.  After  10  min. 
we  proceed  to  the  left  along  the  s^ope,  in  8  min.  more  pass  through  a  gate 
and  a  vineyard,  and  finally  make  the  somewhat  steep  asceot  to  (7  min.) 
the  summit.  The  Monte  Tttbor  was  formed  by  an  eruption  of  trachyte  from 
the  well-preserved  crater  of  MonU  Rotaro  (iu36  It.),  which  rises  to  the  8. 

A  pleasant  footpath  leads  from  Gasamicciola  to  (1V4~1V2^^0 
Forio  (see  below):  we  ascend  to  the  left  before  reaching  the  Grand 
H6tel  Sentinella,  traversing  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  which  has 
not  been  wholly  rebuilt  since  the  earthquake,  and  then  follow  an  easy 
path,  to  the  left,  commanding  beautiful  views  of  the  coast. 

The  road  continues  along  the  hillside  a  little  longer,  and  then 
descends  to  (85  min.)  Laoeo  Ameno,  a  village  where  the  earthquake 
was  much  less  disastrous.  At  the  beginning  of  the  village,  to  the 
left,  is  the  Sckool  of  Straw'Plaiting  (tasteful  specimens  for  sale) ; 
farther  on  is  the  church  of  Santa  Reatituta^  the  patroness  of  the 
island,  whose  festival  (May  17th)  is  celebrated  by  the  illumination 
of  the  neighbouring  Monte  Vico  (377  ft.),  on  which  in  aneient  times 
the  capital  of  the  Island  was  situated.  Near  the  former  monastery 
and  in  the  garden  attached  to  it  rise  hot  springs  which  are  used  for 
vapour-baths.  The  Piftra  del  Lacco^  a  huge  tufa  rock  in  the  sea, 
near  the  village,  is  named  ^11  Fungo'  ftom  its  shape,  due  to  the 
action  of  the  waves.  About  I72  M.  to  the  W.  (we  turn  to  the  right 
at  the  last  house  on  the  road  to  Forio)  is  situated  Metta  Torre. 

The  road  crosses  the  lava-stream  of  474  B.C.  (comp.  p.  114)  and 
then  descends  to  (3  M.)  Forio,  with  3640  inhabitants.  The  Ponza 
steamers  (p.  113;  and  generally  also,  the  afternoon  steamers  from 
Naples)  touch  here.  The  MunicipiOy  finely  situated  on  the  sea,  was 
formerly  a  Franciscan  monastery.  A  picturesque  procession  takes 
place  at  Forio  on  Easter  Sunday.  Fine  view  of  the  Monte  Epomeo 
and  the  Punta  Imperatore  (see  below). 

About  11/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Forio  the  footpath  to  the  Punta  Im- 
peratore (49o  ft. ;  lighthouse),  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island, 
diverges  to  the  right.  Beyond  the  poor  hamlet  of  Pan%a,  i/2  M. 
farther  on  (view  of  Capri),  the  road  leads  among  vineyards,  com- 
manding a  fln&  view  of  the  S.W.  coast  of  Ischia,  from  the  Punta 
Imperatore  to  the  Punta  SanVAngelOj  with  the  ruined  Torre  Sant' 
Angela  (345  ft.),  and  then  ascends  steeply  via  Ciglio  to  the  village  of 
Serrara  Fontana  (1200  ft),  where  Buonopane  and  Testaccio  come 
into  full  sight  (♦View).  Just  hefore  we  yeach  Fontana  (1480  ft ;  no 
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inn,  but  good  wine  is  obtainable ;  ascent  of  Mt.  Epomeo,  see  below) 
we  have  a  distant  view  of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento.  The  road  now 
descends,  traversing  several  cuttings  and  a  gorge,  to.  Buonopane  or 
Moropano  (938  ft.),  and  thence,  beyond  another  gorge,  to  the  large 
village  of  Barano  d'Ischia  (710  ft.),  surrounded  by  vineyards  and 
orchards.  We  descend  through  the  luxuriant  vineyards  in  the  plain 
lying  between  the  spurs  of  Monte  Epomeo  and  the  chain  of  hills 
on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island,  skirt  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct,  and  cross  the  Lava  dell'Arso  (p.  116),  the  course  of 
which  is  still  distinctly  visible  above.  Fine  ♦View  of  Procida  and 
the  Capo  Miseno;  to  the  right,  the  castle  of  Ischia.  The  road  finally 
descends  through  fine  pine-woods  to  the  coast,  where  we  turn  to 
the  right  for  Ischia,  to  the  left  for  Porto  d*Isohia  (comp.  p.  116). 

At  the  just-mentioned  aquedact  diverges  a  road,  leading  to  the  E.  to 
Sant^Antaono  (from  Casamicciola  direct  5  H. :  carr.,  see  p.  116),  passing 
the  church  on  the  right,  and  foUowing  the  road  along  the  slope  to  the  right 
(good  view).  Beyond  a  group  of  houses  we  reach  (15-20  min.)  an  iso- 
lated farm-house  on  the  Ptmta  delta  Pitdazza,  a  little  below  the  road,  the 
roof  of  which  affords  a  splendid  view  of  the  Castle  of  Ischia,  the  Gulf  of 
Naples,  and  Capri. 

The  AsoBNT  OP  thb  Epomeo  (horse  or  donkey  4-5  fr.  and  fee), 
occupying  2y^B  hrs.,  may  be  undertaken  from  any  of  the  principal 
places,  but  it  is  most  conveniently  accomplished  from  Fontana 
(p.  117 ;  carriage  from  Casamicciola  vili  Porto  d'Ischia  in  2-2 V2  ^^s.) 
and  may  be  combined  with  a  drive  round  the  island  (carriages,  see 
p.  116 ;  provisions  should  be  taken).  A  good  but  steep  footpath 
(guide  not  necessary)  leads  from  Fontana  to  the  summit  in  ca.  1  hr. 
—  The  **Epom6o  (2588  ft.),  the  ancient  Epomeua  or  Epopeuf,  con- 
sists exclusively  of  soft  volcanic  tufa ;  it  falls  away  on  the  N.  side 
almost  perpendicularly,  but  is  less  steep  on  the  other  three  sides. 
A  little  below  the  top  is  the  convent  of  San  Nicola  (2576  ft.), 
hewn  in  the  volcanic  tufa  and  now  occupied  by  a  workman's  family. 
Passages  and  steps  out  in  the  rock  ascend  to  the  Belvedere  (small 
fee),  commanding  a  strikingly  beautiful  panorama,  embracing  the 
bays  of  Gaeta  and  Naples.  At  our  feet  lies  the  island  of  Ischia 
itself;  to  the  W.  the  open  sea;  to  the  E.  the  coast  of  Italy  from 
Terracina,  the  promontory  of  Girceo,  and  the  Ponza  Islands  to  Capo 
Miseno,  Vesuvius,  and  the  Punta  di  Gampanella,  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  of  Sorrento;  in  the  foreground  Procida,  then  the 
indentations  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  to  the  right  the  island  of  Capri  j 
towards  the  N.  the  distant  snowy  peaks  of  the  Abruzzi. 

A  steep  and  fatiguing  path  leads  down  to  Forio  (p.  117)  in  2  hrs. 

7.  From  Naples  to  Pompeii. 

a.  By  the  Naples  akd  Salbbno  Railway. 

15  M.  Railway  in  i/s-i  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  80,  1  fr.  95,  1  fr.  30  c. :  express 
fares  3  fr.  10,  2  fr.  15, 1  fr.  40  c. ;  return-fares  4  fr.  40,  3  fr.  10  c,  2  fr.).  The 
Only  express  train  that  stops  at  Pompeii  (p.  132)  is  that  in  the  afternoon, 
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tni  Torre  AnnuDsi&ta  Centra  le  (p.  122),  stoxped  at  by  all  tbe  expreaa  trains, 
is  onlr  0/4  H.  from  Pompeii. 

A§  far  as  Portid,  Resina,  and  Torre  del  Oreco  we  may  also  use  the 
tramway  (Nos.  24  6  25*,  p.  36),  which  follows  the  highroad  and  passes  the 
entrance  to  the  excavations  of  Herculaneum.  Cabs  (see  p.  25)  take  about 
50  min.  to  drive  from  the  Piazza  del  Municipio  to  Resina,  but  the  paving 
is  so  bad  that  this  drive  is  not  recommended.  The  continuation  of  the 
drive  (from  Naples  to  Pompeii  10,  with  two  horses  20  fr.)  is  also  unpleasant, 
owing  to  the  dust.    Karrow-gauge  railway,  see  p.  122. 

The  railway  (starting  from  the  Central  Railway  Station,  PI.  H  3, 
p.  21),  from  which  the  line  to  Rome  soon  dlyerges  to  the  left, 
tnms  to  the  S.E.  and  crosses  the  insignificant  Sebito,  The  huge 
red  building  on  the  right  is  the  Oranilij  used  as  barracks  and  (as 
the  name  Imports)  corn -magazines.  Beyond  these  we  obtain  a 
retrospect  of  the  Gastel  Sant*  Elmo.  This  district  is  densely  peopled ; 
the  first  village  is  (2^/^y[.)  the  straggling  San  Oiovanni  a  Tedueeio 
(p.  123),  which,  like  Portici,  Resina,  and  Torre  del  Greco  suflfered 
in  1906  from  showers  of  ashes.  To  the  right  the  view  becomes 
less  circumscribed;  and  Naples,  the  hill  of  Posilipo  (beyond  which 
rise  the  mountains  of  Ischia),  the  island  of  Capri  opposite,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Sorrento  are  now  visible.  —  5  M.  Portiei  (also  the 
station  for  Resina).  —  Continuation  ofihe  Railway j  see  p.  121. 

The  High  Road  from  Naples  to  Pompeii,  which  traverses  the 
bnsy  and  bustling  E.  suburb  of  Naples,  leaves  the  town  near  the 
Castello  del  Carmine,  skirts  the  Marinella,  and  crosses  the  Sebeto 
by  the  Ponte  deUa  Maddalena^  passing  the  banacks  of  the  Granili 
(see  above)  to  the  right.  It  then  leads  along  the  coast,  which, 
however,  is  so  covered  with  villas  and  other  houses  that  the  route  is 
more  like  a  long  street  than  a  country-road.  Maccaroni  hung  out 
to  dry  is  seen  on  every  side.  The  first  village  reached  is  San  Oio^ 
vanni  a  Tedue^o  (see  above),  which  is  adjoined  on  the  left  by  the 
small  town  of  Barra,  a  health-resort  (tramway  No.  28,  p.  26  j  narrow- 
gauge  railway,  see  pp.  122,  123).  Vfe  next  reach  Portiei  (see  below) 
and  Resina  (p.  120),  which  stretch  along  the  road  for  a  distance  of 
2  M.  Beyond  the  entrance  to  the  excavations  of  Herculaneum  (p.  120) 
the  road  to  Vesuvius  diverges  to  the  left  (see  p.  129).  We  next  pass 
the  once  royal  chUeau  of  La  Favorita  on  the  right,  with  a  fine  park. 
As  far  as  Torre  del  Oreco  (p.  121)  the  road  runs  between  houses 
and  garden-walls,  b]it  farther  on  it  commands  an  unimpeded  view. 
Torre  Annunziatay  see  p.  122.  The  whole  drive  from  Naples  to 
Pompeii  takes  2-3  hrs.  —  Pompeii,  see  p.  132, 

P6rtiei.  —  H6t.  Bkllkvijb,  R.  2-5,  pens.  8-10  fr.  —  Trattoria  Asso  cU  Coppa, 
clean  and  good  (bargaining  beforehand  advisable;  comp.  pp.  xxii,  xxiii). 

Portieiy  with  14, 329  inhab. ,  has  a  small  harbour  formed  by  a  mole, 
from  the  end  of  which  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  bay.  The  highroad 
traverses  the  town  and  leads  through  the  court  of  tbe  palace  built 
by  Charles  III.  in  1738.  In  the  somewhat  neglected  park  of  the 
latter  is  now  a  school  of  agriculture.  The  blunt  headland  called 
Qrafiatello  was  formed  by  a  lava-istream  in  1631  (comp.  p.  196) ^ 
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Adjoining  Portioi,  immediately  beyond  the  palace,  are  the 
houses  of  Beflinat  a  town  with  20,152  inhab.,  built  upon  the  lava 
RtreamB  which  ooyei  the  ancient  Herenlanenm,  and  the  later  streams 
of  1631  (comp.  p.  126).  The  entrance  to  the  excavations  is  to  the 
right  of  the  highroad,  about  1/4  M.  beyond  the  palace,  and  imme- 
diately on  this  side  of  a  viaduct  crossing  the  Yicolo  di  Mare.  The 
electric  tramway  to  Torre  del  Greco  (p.  119)  has  a  station  at  the 
entrance,  while  the  narrow-gauge  railway  has  one  >/2  M.  farther  up 
[Pugliano,  comp.  pp.  123,  129).  Distance  thither  from  the  railway 
station  of  Portici  8/^  M.  (guide  unnecessary).  On  leaving  the  station 
of  Portici  we  follow  the  main  street  to  the  right,  and  after  7  min. 
turn  to  the  left  by  the  Via  Carcere;  in  5  min.  more,  near  the  palace 
of  Portici  (left),  we  reach  the  above-mentioned  highroad,  which  we 
follow  to  the  right  (tramway).  Over  the  entrance  is  the  inscription, 
*Scavi  di  Ercolano'.  Admission  2  fr.,  incl.  guide  (no  fees) ;  Sun. 
gratis.    The  visit  scarcely  repays  those  whose  time  is  limited. 

Berculaneutn,  the  fferacleia  of  the  Greeks,  derived  its  same  from  the 
worship  of  Hercules  peculiar  to  the  place.  Tradition  attributed  its 
foundation  to  the  hero  himself.  It  was  inhabited  by  Oscans,  the  aboriginal 
natives  of  the  country,  by  Etruscans,  and  by  Samnites,  before  it  became 
subject  to  Rome.  Owing  to  its  salubrious  situation  on  a  height,  between 
two  rivers,  and  being  near  the  sea,  it  became  a  favourite  site  for  Roman 
villas.  The  spot  retained  its  name  even  after  the  total  annihilation  of  the 
town  in  79  A.D.  by  a  stream  of  mud  mingled  with  ashes  and  pumice-stone. 
A  number  of  poor  families  then  took  up  their  abode  here,  but  in  472  their 
village  was  again  destroyed  by  an  eruption,  which  altered  the  configuration 
of  the  whole  coast.  Subsequent  eruptions  increased  the  depth  of  ashes  and 
lava  under  which  the  old  town  was  buried  to  40 '100  ft.  The  position  of 
Herculaneum  was  not  forgotten,  and  in  1719,  Prince  Elbeuf,  an  Austrian 
general,  .while  searching  for  antiquities,  sank  a  shaft  which  reveal«d  the 
i3ite  of  the  ancient  theatre  at  a  depth  of  about  85  ft.  A  few  more  or  less 
well-preserved  statues  were  ibund  here.  The  Italian  word  for  a  shaft  being 
the  fame  as  that  for  a  well  (pozzo),  the  story  got  abroad  that  the  discovery 
had  been  accidentally  made  during  the  sinking  of  s  well.  The  excavations 
were  then  discontinued,  but  in  1737  Charles  III.  recommenced  operations, 
which  were  unfortunately  directed  by  unskilful  hands  and  led  to  no  satis- 
factory result.  In  1750  a  long,  narrow  passage  was  hewn  through  the  hard 
covering  mass,  leading  to  the  theatre,  which  lies  69  ft.  below  the  level 
of  the  street,  and  this  is  the  entrance  at  the  present  day.  In  1766  the 
Aceadetnia  Ercolaneu  was  instituted  for  the  investigation  of  the  anti- 
quities discovered,  and  under  their  auspices  was  published  the  ^Antichitii 
d'Ercolano'  in  9  vols.  (Napoli,  1767-91^,  which  caused  Immense  sensation  in 
the  learned  world.  The  excavations  progressed  moi^e  favourably  under  tbe 
French  kings  Joseph  Bonaparte  (180&6)  and  Joachim  Murat  (1806-15).  Under 
the  Bourbons  operations  were  suspended  till  18128.  Many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing objects  were  excaVated  and  again  covered^  thus  the  theatre,  part  of 
the  forum  with  its  colonnades,  a  colonnade  (erroneously  called  a  basilica), 
resembling  the  building  of  Eumachia  at  Pompeii  (p.  142),  various  temples, 
a  large  villa,  in  which  were  found  most  (and  by  far  fhe  fi^iest)  of  the 
bronzes  now  in  the  museum  at  Naples,  as  well  as  the  9000  papynifl>roll8 
(p.  81),  private  houses,  etc.  The  later  excavations  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment have  as  yet  attained  no  great  result,  though  in  due  time,  doubtless, 
a  number  of  interesting  discoveries  may  confidently  be  expected,  as  the 
thickness  and  hardness  of  the  mantle  of  lava  have  successfully  repulsed  the 
-ncients  in  their  search  for  objects  of  value..  The  proposed  plan  of  utilizing 

from  foreign  sources  to  make  a  thoroughgoing  excavation  has. been 
idned. 
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From  the  entrance  we  are  first  oondneted  down  a  dark  flight 
of  more  than  a  hundred  steps  to  the  dank  and  chilly  Theatrty  a  visit 
to  which  is  not  recommended  to  those  who  are  at  all  liahle  to  catch 
cold.  An  accurate  idea  of  the  place  is  not  easily  formed  hy  the  light 
of  the  flickering  candle  (model  in  one  of  the  small  houses  in  the 
ScaTi  Nnovi,  see  below).  It  contained  four  broad  tiers  or  steps  for 
the  chairs  of  the  more  dignified  spectators,  abo^e  which  were  nine- 
teen tiers  of  seats  in  six  compartments  (cunei){  between  these,  seven 
flights  of  steps  ascended  to  a  broad  corridor,  above  which  were  three 
more  tiers  of  seats.  The  number  of  spectators  cannot  have  exceeded 
3000.  The  orchestra  is  faintly  lighted  from  above  through  a  shaft. 
The  names  of  the  founder  and  architect  of  the  theatre  are  recorded 
in  inscriptions.  On  each  side  of  the  proscenium  are  pedestals  for 
honorary  statues,  with  inscriptions. 

A  visit  to  the  buildings  brought  to  light  by  the  Scavi  Nuovi  of  1828 
to  1837,  and  resumed  in  1868,  is  of  far  higher  interest.  We  are  con- 
ducted by  the  custodian  to  the  (4  min.)  entrance  in  the  Yicolo  di  Mare 
(p.  120).  A  street,  part  of  a  large  private  house,  and  several  houses  used 
for  trading  purposes  have  been  excavated  here.  They  lie  40  ft.  below 
the  present  surface,  and  the  different  layers  of  the  superincumbent 
lava  and  tufa  are  readily  distinguished.  The  houses  with  their 
fittings  and  decorations  resemble  those  of  Pompeii.  The  building 
material  is  a  yellow  tufa  from  Naples  or  Sarno-Nocera,  of  very  soft 
consistency,  which  accounts  for  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The 
garden  of  the  principal  house,  that  of  the  Argus,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects.  It  is  enclosed  by  an  arcade  of  twenty  columns 
and  six  buttresses.  To  the  right  of  it  is  a  triclinium  with  a  painting 
(not  now  visible)  of  Mercury  before  Argus  and  lo,  from  which  the 
house  derives  its  name.  Towards  the  sea,  the  proximity  of  which 
at  that  period  is  indicated  by  the  rapid  descent  of  the  street,  are 
situated  magazines,  three  stories  in  height,  and  well  preserved. 


Near  Portioi  we  enjoy  a  fine  view  from  the  railway  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples  with  the  Gas  telle  deH'Ovo  and  Pizzofalcone,  commanded 
by  Gamaldoli ;  in  the  background  the  Capo  Miseno  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Ischia.  Farther  on^  to  the  left,  Vesuvius  and  Resina. 
The  train  skirts  the  coast  and  traverses  the  huge  lava-stream  of 
1794,  38  ft.  in  thickness  and  700  yds.  in  breadth. 

71/2  M.  Torre  del  Oreoo.  —  Gband  Hotel-Pbnsiok  Santa  Teresa, 
well  fitted  op,  with  hot-air  heating,  hydropathic  appliances,  and  garden, 
frequented  in  winter  by  foreigners,  and  during  the  sea-bathine  season  by 
Italians,  R.,  L.,  ft  A.  from  4,  B.  iVs,  d6j,  3,  D.  6,  pens,  from  8  fr.;  Eden 
BoTEL,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  8-4,  pens.  7-8  fr.^  Pens.  Beltedebb,  Corso  Vitt. 
Emannele,  pens.  6  fr.  — Restaurant  at  the  tramway-terminus  (p.  26,  Ko.  25). 

Torre  del  Oreeo^  a  flourishing  town  with  35,320  inhabitants, 
stands  on  one  of  the  lava -streams  of  1631  (comp.  p.  126),  which 
destroyed  two- thirds  of  the  older  town.    The  lava-streams  of  1737 
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and  1794  also  oansed  great  damage.  The  earthquake  of  1857,  and 
partionlaily  the  eraption  of  Dec.  8th,  1861,  proved  still  more  de- 
straotlTe.  On  this  last  oooasion  eleven  small  openings  were  formed 
immediately  above  the  town,  whence  vast  showers  of  ashes  were 
precipitated,  while  the  shore  in  the  vicinity  was  upheaved  to  the 
extent  of  3  ft.,  causing  the  ruin  of  many  houses.  Although  the 
entire  base  of  Vesuvius  as  far  as  Torre  Annunziata  is  covered  with 
traces  of  similar  catastrophes,  yet  the  inhabitants  appear  never  to 
be  deterred  from  rebuilding  their  dwellings,  a  circumstance  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  jesting  saying  of  the  Neapolitans,  ^Napoli  fa  i 
peceati  e  la  Torre  li  paga\  The  damage  done  by  the  showers  of 
ashes  in  1906  was  insignificant.  —  In  summer,  a  week  after  Corpus 
Christi,  the  great  popular  festival  ^Dei  QuaUro  AUart  is  celebrated 
here,  in  commemoration  of  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  dominion  in 
1700.  Every  April  a  large  fleet  of  boats  leaves  Torre  del  Greco  for 
the  coral-fishery  off  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Sicily,  returning  in 
November;  the  polishing  of  coral  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  place. 

The  lijie  intersects  Torre  del  Greco  (to  the  right  a  small  har- 
bour), and  then  skirts  the  sea.  To  the  left  the  monastery  of  Ca^ 
maldoli  della  Torre  (605  ft.)  is  visible,  standing  on  a  prehistoric 
lateral  crater  at  the  base  of  Vesuvius,  and  protected  against  lava 
streams  by  its  situation.  Farther  on  we  pass  extensive  quarries  in 
the  lava-streams  of  1767  (comp.  p.  126),  whence  Naples  is  supplied 
with  its  pavement.  The  showers  of  ashes  in  1906  did  not  extend  • 
beyond  this  point. 

I2V2  M.  Torre  Annuiuiata,  Citth  station,  a  town  of  25,070  in- 
hab.,  with  a  small  harbour.  A  beautiful  glimpse  is  disclosed  here  of 
the  bay  of  Castellammare  with  the  town,  commanded  by  Monte 
SanVAngelo,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  chapel  of 
San  Michele;  beyond  it  Vico  Equense,  in  the  distance  Sorrento.  On 
April  8th,  1906,  the  stream  of  lava  penetrated  as  far  as  the  cem- 
etery, 1/3  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  town. 

131/2  M.  Torre  Annunsiata,  Central  station,  th^  junction  for 
the  railways  from  Caaerta  to  Castellammare  (p.  11),  and  from 
Naples  to  Oragnano  (p.  158)  via  Castellammare,  Carriage  to  Pompeii 
(11/4  M.)  1-2  fr. 

The  Pompeii  train  now  proceeds  inland  towards  the  S.  E. ,  and 
on  the  left  the  partially  overgrown  heaps  of  ashes  thrown  up  by 
the  excavations  soon  become  visible. 

15  M.  Pompeii,  see  p.  132. 

Continuation  of  the  line  to  Salerno,  see  R.  11. 


b.  FnoM  Naples  to  Pompeii  by  the  Nakbow  Gauge  Railway. 

The  Naplbs,  Pompbii,  and  Sabno  Narrow  Gaugs  Sailwat  is  worked 
by  electricity  as  far  as  (16  M.)  Pompeii  and  (16Vs  M.)  VaUe  di  PompH, 
while  from  that  point  to  (lOVs  M.)  Same  it  is  worked  by  steam.  As  far 
18  Pompeii  it  is  traversed  by  ca.  22  trains  daily,  taking  I-IV4  hr.  to  the 
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Jonrooy  (fmref,  Isi  elasc,  1  fr.  50,  8rd  clut  75  e.  \  retum-farei  2  fr.  00,  1  ft, 
iSO  e. ;  express  fares  10  per  cent  more). 

The  new  electric  railway  from  Naples  to  Pompeii,  known  as  the 
Cireumveauvianaj  starts  at  the  Ottalano-CiroumYesaTiana  Station  in 
Naples  (PI.  H,  4;  Oorso  Garibaldi  387;  also  tramway-station),  and 
forms  a  yery  conyenient  route  for  reaching  Pompeii,  as  its  station 
there  is  close  to  the  N.E.  entrance  of  the  town.  —  2^2  ^*  '^^'^  ^io-- 
vanni  a  TeducHo  (p.  119).  —  At  (3  M.)  Barra  (p.  119)  the  branch 
to  Ottaiano  (p.  132)  diyerges  to  the  left,  skirting  the  N.  side  of 
Mt.  Vesaylus.  —  Beyond  (5  M.)  San  Oior^  a  Cremano  the  railway 
mns  somewhat  aboye  the  highroad  and  the  ylUages  strung  along  it, 
skirting  the  S,  slopes  of  Yesuyius  and  affording  beautiful  yiews. 

672  ^-  Beliaviitaf  like  the  stations  already  mentioned,  Is  also 
connected  with  Naples  by  tramway  (No.  27,  p.  26).  — The  train  then 
traye^ses  the  park  of  the  Palace  of  Portici  and  reaches  (6  M.) 
PuglianOy  in  the  upper  part  of  Resina  (fares  to  this  point  80, 40  c). 
The  station  of  Cook's  Yesuyius  Railway  lies  about  600  yds.  to  the 
N.  (see  p.  124).  Farther  on  we  cross  the  laya-streams  of  1631.  — 
8V2  M.  Torre  del  Oreco  (p.  121) ,  terminus  of  the  tramway  from 
Naples.  —  13  M.  Torre  Annuniiata  (p.  122).  The  station  of  the 
electric  railway  Is  i/g  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  harbour  and  the  railway 
station.  — -  Just  beyond  the  cemetery  the  narrow-gauge  railway 
touches  the  laya-stream  of  1906  (p.  127),  and  then  curyes  sharply 
inland,  14  M.  Boscoireease  (p.  131);  16  M.  Boscoreale  (p.  157), 
We  next  stop  at  (16  M.)  the  Porta  Nolana  station  at  Pompeii  (Rail. 
Restaurant),  adjoining  the  N.E.  entrance  to  the  excayatlons  (see 
p.  132). 

Beyond  Pompeii  the  narrow-gauge  railway  goes  onto  (16'/2M.) 
VaUe  di  PompH  (p.  178)  and  (18  M.)  Seafaii  (p.  178).  It  then  runs 
to  the  N.  to  (21 V2  M.)  Poggiomarino^  where  it  reunites  with  the 
branch  (comp.  p.  132)  encircling  the  N.  aide  of  Yesuyius.  The  train 
then  runs  to  the  E.,  vii  (24  M.)  Striano  and  (26  M.)  San  Valentino 
Torio,  to  the  terminus  at  (27  M.)  Sarno  (p.  223),  on  the  railway 
from  Naples  to  Beneyento. 


8.  Mount  Vesavias. 

The  Wire  Rope  Railway  was  destroyed  by  tbe  eruption  of  1906,  but 
Cook's  Vesuvius  Railway  and  the  Narrow  Gauge  Railway  (p.  122)  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  but  slightly  damaged.  The  devastation  caused  by  the 
catastrophe  has  been  repaired  as  far  as  possible,  while  the  place  of  the 
Wire  Rope  Railway  is  taken  by  a  bridle-path.  It  is  thus  again  possible 
to  make  the  ascent  without  difficulty,  thongh  not  quite  so  conveniently 
as  before. 

For  an  expedition  to  Vesuvius  bright  weather  is  highly  desirable. 
The  great  majority  of  travellers  choose  the  route  vi4  Fugliano  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  arrangements  of  Meurs.  Thomas  Cook  db  Son  (p.  34), 
which  reduce  the  fatigues  of  the  ascent  to  the  lowest  possible  amount 
and  so  are  especially  desirable  for  ladies.    The  thanks  of  tourists  are 
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also  due  to  Mestra.  Cook  for  the  energy  with  which,  in  face  of  ferions  dif- 
ficulties, they  maintain  order  and  discipline  among  the  gaidea  and  others, 
who  have  been  accustomed  for  generations  to  practise  extortion  upon  trav- 
ellers. The  other  and  longer  route  begins  at  Boscotrecast  and  necessitates 
a  long  walk  or  a  horseback-ride.  This  route  can  be  recommended  only  to 
those  who  have  some  previous  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  the  natives. 
The  charge  of  15  fr.  which  Messrs.  Cook  make  for  the  excursion  covers 
the  following  items.  1.  Transportation  from  Cook's  office  at  Naples,  Strada 
Chiatamone  (p.  31),  to  Pugliano  by  carriage  and  narrow-gauge  railway 
(Circumvesttviana,  p.  128),  or  by  the  electric  tramway  mentioned  at  p.  26 
(No.  27),  which  parses  Portici  and  Be'lavista  and  has  bi-en  prolonged  to 
Pugliaao.  2.  The  use  of  Oook's  Veauvina  Railway  from  Pugliano  to  a  point 
about  1  H.  beyond  the  Observatory  (4Vs  M.,  in  36  min.).  whence  the  crater 
is  gained  by  a  fairly  easy  path  in  1-lVt  hr.  (desC''nt  in  ca.  V*hr.);  the 
trains  start  every  35  min.,  if  neeesnary,  beginning  at  8.20  a.m.  The  station 
lies  about  609  yd^.  from  that  of  the  Narrow  Gauge  Railway  and  not  far 
from  the  stop  ping- place  of  the  tramways.  Return  to  Naples  in  the  same 
way.  To  the  price  charged  by  Messrs.  Cook  must  be  added  a  fee  of  2i/s  fr. 
each,  exacted  by  the  official  guides  at  the  summit  of  the  crater,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Commune  of  Kesina  and  whose  attendance  is  obligatory. 
Charges  for  horses  and  special  assistance,  see  p.  130.  The  whole  excursion 
takes  5V2*6Vs  hrs.,  not  including  the  time  spent  on  the  margin  of  the  crater 
and  the  stop  generally  made  about  noon  at  the  Eremo  (p.  130).  It  is  ad- 
visable to  take  one's  ticket  the  day  before  at  Cook's  ofdce.  Those  who 
take  it  early  on  the  day  of  the  excursion  have,  it  is  true,  a  better  chance 
to  judge  of  the  weather,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  sure  of 
securing  a  place  in  one  of  the  first  trains,  and,  further,  tickets  purchased 
at  a  hotel  are  not  valid  unless  stamped  at  Cook^s  office.  The  charge  for 
Cook*s  railway  alone  is  12  fr.,  there  and  back.  —  For  the  ascent  from 
Pugliano  without  the  use  of  Cook's  railway,  see  p.  131. 

The  ascent  On  Horseback,  which  takes  7-8  hrs.  (up  and  down),  is 
fatiguing  and  not  adapted  for  ladies,  while  gentlemen  should  also  avoid 
doing  it  alone.  It  is  best  made  on  the  8.  side,  starting  at  PompHi  and 
passing  Boscotrecase.  Even  thttse  who  use  the  Narrow  Gauge  ii  ail  way  to 
Boscotrecase  should  make  their  arrangements  in  advance  with  the  land- 
lord of  one  of  the  hdtels  at  Pompeii  (see  beluw)  and  order  through  him 
a  carriage  or  horse  to  be  in  waiting  at  the  station.  It  is  still  impossible 
to  make  the  ascent  on  horseback  without  the  accompaniment  of  extortionate 
demands  from  and  lively  altercations  with  guides,  drivers,  and  others, 
though  the  exertiins  of  the  hotel-proprietors  have  introduced  some  im- 
provement in  this  matter.  In  any  case  a  previous  arrangement  should 
always  be  made  as  to  charges  and  as  to  the  point  at  which  we  leave 
the  carriage  and  mount  our  horses,  while  it  snould  be  stipulated  that 
no  extra  fee  is  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  Fiorenza  path.  The  traveller 
should  bring  his  own  provisions,  as  those  ofilered  by  the  wayside  are 
poor  and  dear.  All  arrangements  should  be  avoided  which  include  meals 
at  restaurants  on  the  way,  or  admission  to  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  The 
final  ascent  to  the  summit  is  facilitated  by  Fiorenza^s  bridle-path  (p.  132). 
If  the  charge  for  using  this  path  hai  not  been  expressly  included  in  the 
traveller''8  arrangement<*,  he  will  find  himself  exposed  to  an  extra  charge 
of  4  fr.  if  on  horseback,  and  2  fr.  if  on  foot.  This  payment,  howeyer, 
relieves  him  of  the  extra  fee  exacted  by  the  Resina  guides  on  the  edge  of 
the  crater  (see  above).  Ascents  from  Pompeii  are  arranged  by  the  hotel- 
proprietors  of  Pompeii  as  follows,  the  charges  given  being  those  for  each 
person  and  including  carriage,  horse,  and  guide,  but  not  the  fee  of  the 
guides  at  the  summit  (see  above)  The  proprietor  of  the  Hdtel  8ui*9e  charges 
15  fr.  per  head  for  a  ticket  for  Cook^s  Vesuvius  Railway  (see  above)  and 
for  transportation  between  Pompeii  and  Pu|il|ano  and  between  Pugliano- 
and  Naples  by  the  Circumvesuviana  Railway  (p.  128);  or  ca.  12  fr.  for  the 
drive  to  Casa  Bianca,  or  8  fr.  fur  the  drive  to  Boscotrecase  and  for  the 
ascent  thence  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  or  7  fr.  for  the  ascent  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot  alone.  The  landlord  of  the  Ordnd-BdUl  Potnpii  charges 
for  railway-tickets  as  above-,  or  10 fr.  or  upwards  for  the  drive  to  Bosco- 
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treease,  and  for  the  aecent  on  horseback  by  the  Flortnsa  path  \  or  18  fr. 
for  an  ascent  at  night,  including  the  drive  to  Boscotrecase  and  the  ascent 
on  horseback  by  the  Fioreoza  path,  with  2  fr.  extra  for  each  torch  neces- 
sary on  dark  nights.  The  proprietor  of  the  Restaurcmt  du  Vituve^  who  is 
also  the  owner  of  the  Fiorenza  path,  charges  17  fr.  for  the  drive  to  Bosco- 
trecase  and  the  ascent  on  horseback  by  the  Fiorenza  path.  The  landlord  of 
the  JHomide  Hotel  makes  the  same  charges.  The  proprietor  of  the  Alb^rgo 
del  Bole  charges  12  fr.  for  the  ascent  by  the  Fiorenza  path.  —  A  gratuity 
is  naturally  expected  by  the  horse-boy  With  tbe  exception  of  the  service  of 
the  gaides  on  the  cone  (see  p.  124)  all  offers  of  help  on  the  way  should  be 
energetically  refused,  as  a  pourboire  is  expected  for  the  slightest  assistance. 
Any  complaints  should  be  made  to  the  inspector  stationed  at  the  summit. 
Thi»  most  recent  Maps  of  Vesuvius  are  those  of  the  Italian  ordnance 
survey,  on  the  scales  of  1:25,000  (1900  j  ^Vt  fr.)  and  1:10,000  (Cono 
Yesuviano,  or  central  cone  alone  ^  new  ed.,  1906,  1  fr.).  Our  map  shows 
the  results  of  the  eruption  of  1906.  —  A  good  popular  accouut  of  the 
.  volcano  is  given  in  Frof,  J,  Logan  Loblef't  *llt.  Yesuvius'  (London ;  1889) ; 
and  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  collected  in  Furchheim's  ^Bibliografla 
del  Vesuvio\  vol.  i  (Naples,  1897,  15  fr.). 

Mount  Veiuvius^  sometimes  called  Vesevua  by  ancient  poets 
(e.  g,  by  Lucretius  and  Virgil),  rises  in  isolated  majesty  from  the 
Campanian  plain,  near  tbe  sea.  The  height  varies,  according  to 
the  different  effects  of  the  eruptions;  accordlug  to  measurements 
made  in  June,  1900,  it  was  4275  ft.  The  eruption  of  1906  reduced 
its  height  to  4013  ft.  (comp.  p.  130).  The  N.E.  side  of  the  mountain 
Is  named  Monte  Somma,  of  which  the  highest  peak  is  the  Punta 
del  Naaone  (3714  ft.).  A  deep  sickle-shaped  valley,  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo  (2624  ft.),  separates  Somma  from  Vesuvius  proper,  the  cone 
of  ashes,  with  the  Crater  in  the  centre.  The  mountain  rises  from 
the  sea  at  an  angle  of  10^,  while  the  cone  itself  has  a  gradient 
of  30-35®.  Monte  Somma  descends  abruptly  (45°)  to  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo,  but  slopes  very  gradually  down  to  the  plain  (3°). 

Vesuvius  in  Ancient  Times.  Vesuvius  forms  the  S.  E.  ex* 
tremity,  and  has  for  the  last  three*  centuries  been  the  only  active 
crater,  of  a  highly  volcanic  district,  which  Includes  Ischia,  Procida, 
the  Solfatara,  and  the  Monte  Nuovo.  Those  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  geographer  Strabo  (Bk.  v., 
ohap.  4),  knew  nothing  of  the  eruptions  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  but  as- 
sumed its  volcanic  nature  only  from  observing  that  its  summit  con- 
sisted of  ashes  and  scoriae.  About  fifty  years  later,  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  in  Feb.,  63  A.D.,  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  mountain  mani- 
fested itself  by  a  fearful  earthquake,  which  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
the  prosperous  environs,  and  seriously  damaged  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  This  was  repeated  at  Naples  in  64,  and  again  at  inter- 
vals till  the  reign  of  Titus,  when,  on  Aug.  24th,  79,  the  first  (re- 
corded) eruption  took  place  with  appalling  fury,  overwhelming 
Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Stabis,  and  other  villages  of  this  smiling 
district.  The  naturalist  Pttny,  then  in  command  of  a  section  of  the 
fleet  stationed  at  Misenum,  perished  on  this  occasion.  He  had 
ventured  as  far  as  Stabis,  both  as  an  observer  and  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  aid  to  the  distressed,  when  he  was  suffocated  by 
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Mhes  and  exlialations.  His  nephew,  the  younger  Pliny,  in  two 
letters  (Ep.  vi.  16,  20)  to  Ms  friend  the  historian  Tacitus,  gives 
a  graphic  description  of  this  fearful  phenomenon.  He  mentions  the 
premonitory  earthquakes,  day  turned  into  night,  the  extraordinary 
agitation  of  the  sea,  the  dense  clouds  overhanging  land  and  sea, 
and  riven  by  Incessant  flashes  of  lightning,  the  emission  of  fire 
and  ashes,  and  the  universal  terror  of  men,  who  believed  the  end 
of  the  world  had  arrived.  The  peak  now  called  Vesuvius  seems  to 
have  been  formed  even  earlier  than  this  eruption.  Previously  the 
semicircular  Monte  Somma  seems  to  have  extended  to  the  W.  and  S. 
80  as  to  form  a  completely  circular  crater.  Another  eruption  took 
place  in  203  A.P.,  under  Septimius  Severus.  The  eruption  of  472 
is  said  to  have  sent  its  showers  of  ashes  as  far  as  Constantinople. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  eruptions  occurred  at  intervals  with  varying 
violence ;  seven  are  recorded  down  to  the  year  1600. 

Vesuvius  ik  Modern  Times.  From  1500  to  1631  (comp.  pp.  99, 
100,  106)  Vesuvius  was  quiescent,  and  during  that  period  it  was 
entirely  covered  with  wood  and  bushes,  like  the  deer-park  of  Astroni 
(p.  102)  at  the  present  day,  while  cattle  grazed  peacefully  within  the 
crater.  After  this  lull,  in  1631,  came  a  most  terrific  eruption,  the 
first  of  which  we  possess  detailed  accounts.  The  earth  was  convulsed 
by  violent  earthquakes,  while  seven  streams  of  lava  poured  from  the 
summit,  overwhelming  Bosco,  Torre  Annunziata,  Torre  del  Greco, 
Resina,  and  Portici.  A  huge  cloud  of  steam  and  ashes,  rising  in 
a  conical  form,  cast  a  profound  gloom  over  Naples  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  extended  with  incredible  rapidity  over  the  southern 
portion  of  Italy,  as  far  as  Tarentum.  No  fewer  than  3000  persons 
perished  on  that  occasion.  An  eruption  in  1707  was  of  a  very 
alarming  nature,  lasting  from  May  to  August,  and  covering  Naples 
with  dense  showers  of  ashes.  The  eruptions  of  1737,  1760,  and 
1767  emitted  extensive  streams  of  lava,  and  in  1767  showers  of 
ashes  descended  on  Portici,  and  even  reached  Naples.  In  the  erup- 
tion of  1779  a  vast  number  of  red-hot  stones  were  hurled  to  a  height 
of  2000  ft.  In  that  of  1794  the  streams  of  lava  burst  forth  above 
Torre  del  Greco  from  lateral  openings  (^Booohe  del  1794';  1542- 
1715  ft.)  and  descended  into  the  sea.  Eruptions  during  the  19th 
century  took  place  in  1804,  1805,  1822,  1850,  and  1855;  in  1858 
the  upper  crater  sank  about  195  ft.  below  its  former  elevation ;  while 
the  valley  to  the  S.  of  the  Observatory  Hill  was  filled  up  with  debris. 
The  outbreak  of  1861  devastated  Torre  del  Greoo.  All  these  out- 
breaks were  remarkable  for  their  violence,  and  some  of  them  also 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  they  were  witnessed  by  Leopold  von 
Buch  (1805),  Humboldt  (1822),  and  other  men  of  science. 

After  a  decade  of  comparative  quiescence  a  new  period  of  ao> 
tivity  began  in  January,  1871,  with  the  etnlssion  of  some  smaller 
streams  of  lava,  and  culminated  in  the  great  eruption  of  April  24- 
30th,  1872.   On  the  morning  of  April  26th,  a  huge  stream  issued 
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£rom  the  Atrlo  del  Ca^allo  with  such  snddenness  as  to  overtake  and 
destroy  20  persons  ont  of  a  crowd  of  persons  who  were  watching 
the  spectacle.  The  torrent  was  split  into  two  branches  by  the  spur 
on  which  the  Observatory  (p.  130)  stands.  One  of  these,  following 
the  course  of  the  stream  of  1865,  flowed  between  Moisa  and  San 
Sd>a8tianOy  both  of  which  it  partly  destroyed.  The  other  branch, 
which  followed  the  same  course  as  the  stream  of  1868,  came  to  a 
halt  at  a  height  of  980  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  lava  advanced  3  M. 
within  12  hrs.  At  the  same  time,  amidst  terrific  thundering,  the 
crater  poured  forth  huge  volumes  of  steam  mingled  with  red-hot 
stones  and  lava  to  a  height  of  4200  ft.,  whilst  clouds  of  ashes  rose 
to  double  that  height.  From  1872  to  1885  the  mountain  was  quies- 
cent. The  slight  eruptions  which  next  occurred  were  fortunately 
not  attended  with  any  great  damage.  A  flow  of  lava  in  1891-94  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  a  hill  of  slag  and  lava  (Colle  Margherita, 
3143  ft.)  in  the  Atrio  del  GavaUo.  Another  in  1895-99,  flowing 
towards  theW.  ttom  an  opening  to  the  N.  of  the  wire-rope  railway, 
produced  a  similar  hill  known  as  the  Colle  Umberto  Prime  (2914  ft.). 
For  the  next  five  or  six  years  the  central  crater  alone  showed  any 
great  activity,  noUbly  in  May,  1900,  in  July,  1903,  in  Sept.,  1904 
(a*ocompanied  by  similar  outbreaks  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo),  and 
during  the  G&labrian  earthquake  in  Sept.,  1906. 

In  1906  the  activity  of  Vesuvius  began  at  the  end  of  January. 
At  the  beginning  of  April  its  activity  increased  very  rapidly,  and 
between  April  4th  and  April  20th  there  took  place  one  of  the 
greatest  eruptions  on  record,  notable  for  the  destruction  wrought  by 
the  overwhelming  falls  of  ashes.  On  the  morning  of  April  4th  a  new 
lateral  opening  (^bocca*)  was  formed  on  the  S.£.  side  of  the  mountain 
at  a  height  of  3930  ft.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  upper 
part  of  the  cone  fell  in,  and  a  cloud  of  steam  and  ashes  (the  so- 
called  Pine,  p.  128)  rose  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  3000  ft.  On  April 
5th  and  6th  two  other  smaller  openings  were  formed  below  that 
just  mentioned  and  in  the  same  line  with  it  (1968  ft.  &  2626  ft.), 
and  from  these  a  stream  of  lava  descended  to  Boscotreoase.  During 
the  night  of  April  7th,  amid  earthquakes  and  subtenanean  con- 
vulsions, the  truncated  central  cone  hurled  huge  masses  of  stone 
on  Ottaiano  and  San  Oiuseppe,  while  a  new  stream  of  lava  burst 
forth  on  the  S.£.  side  fjrom  the  ravine  of  Gupaocia.  At  the  same 
time  the  lava-stream  on  the  S.  side  advanced  in  increased  volume 
through  Boscotrecase  (a  part  of  which  it  destroyed)  in  the  direction 
of  Torre  Annunzlata.  This  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  ex- 
plosive phase  of  the  outbreak.  The  lava  halted  on  April  8th,  before 
reaching  the  cemetery  1/3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Torre  Annunzlata,  and  at 
the  embankment  of  the  narrow-gauge  railway  farther  to  the  £. 
Down  to  April  20th,  however,  the  cloud  of  ashes  above  the  crater 
was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  reaching  a  height  of  12,000  ft. 
Blown  towards  the  W.  and  N.W.  by  the  proTailing  winds,  it  some- 
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times  wrapped  Naples  itself  in  profound  darkness,'  and  covered 
streets  and  buildings  with  a  layer  of  powdered  ashes  2  inches  deep, 
nnder  the  weight  of  which  the  roof  of  a  market  gave  way.  Parts  of 
the  villages  near  Vesuvius,  and  especially  Saot'Anastasia,  Somma, 
Ottaiano,  San  Giuseppe,  Terzigno,  and  Torre  del  Greco,  were  buried 
under  ashes  to  a  depth  of  4  ft.,  causing  the  destruction  of  several 
buildings,  including  the  church  of  San  Giuseppe,  in  which  200 
persons  tost  their  lives.  At  certain  points  it  will  take  years  for  the 
vegetation  to  recover  from  the  devastation.  The  clouds  of  ashes 
were  borne  to  Ischia,  Capri,  Nola,  Benevento,  and  Avellino ;  Monte 
Cassino,  to  the  N.,  received  a  slight  coating  of  ash-dust,  and  traces  of 
the  eruption  were  found  even  in  Apulia  and  at  Cetinje,  in  Montenegro. 
Dust  fell  in  Constantinople,  Paris,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
Two  different  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  Volcamio 
Phenomena.  According  to  the  one  view,  incandescent  fused  matter 
within  the  whole  earth  is  forcing  its  way  outward,  under  pressure 
of  either  the  crust  or  included  steam  and  gas.  According  to  a  second 
hypothesis,  isolated  hearths  or  reservoirs  are  generated  beneath  the 
crust  locally  and  independently.  The  igneous  substances  there 
developed  are  met  by  downward  percolating  waters,  explosions  result, 
and  the  gases,  chiefly  steam,  burstupward  to  the  surface  through  ovex- 
lying  strata,  partly  releasing  the  molten  lava.  The  so-called  ^smoke' 
is  not  a  combustion  product,  but  steam  charged  with  ashes.  The 
red-hot  fluids  expelled  from  the  volcano  by  means  of  these  vapours 
are  called  Lava,  When,  however,  they  are  broken  by  the  vapours  into 
fragments,  the  larger  of  these  are  known  as  BombSy  the  smaller 
stones  as  Lapilli  (Bapilli)  or iSfcoriae,  whilst  the  minute  portions  form 
Volcanie  Ashes.  Bound  the  outlet  is  gradually  formed  a  cone  with 
a  funnel-shaped  crater  at  the  top  of  it.  The  masses  of  lava  flow 
out  through  this  crater,  or,  in  cases  of  especially  strong  pressure, 
through  lateral  fissures  in  the  cone.  When  freed  from  the  pressure 
of  the  lava,  the  vapours  rise  for  hundreds  of  feet  (sometimes  to  a 
height  of  10,000  ft.  above  sea-level),  resembling  a  pine  in  form,  as 
Pliny  has  aptly  described  it,  carrying  dense  masses  of  rapllli  and 
ashes  along  with  them.  The  ashes  of  this  cloud,  sometimes  borne 
by  the  wind  to  an  extraordinary  distance,  fall  round  the  volcano 
in  the  form  of  showers  of  ashes,  which  often  cover  large  tracts  of 
country  with,  d^ris.  This  destructive  ejffect  is  sometimes  aggra- 
vated by  enormous  streams  of  mud,  formed  of  the  soil  and  stones 
torn  from  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  by  the  torrential  rains  con- 
densed from  the  cloud  of  vapour.  Mt.  Vesuvius  is  now  almost  con- 
tinually active  in  the  manner  described,  although  generally  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  ejecting  vapours  and  stones ;  but  the  effects  of 
this  action  are  usually  confined  to  the  formation  of  the  cone  in  the 
crater.  More  serious  eruptions  are  accompanied  by  loud  subterranean 
noises  like  distant  artillery,  earthquakes,  and  flashes  of  lightning 
and  peals  of  thunder  (a  result  of  sudden  condensation  of  the  steam). 
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The  temperature  of  the  lava  as  it  descends  occasionally  exceeds 
2000 '^  Fahr.  The  surface  of  the  lava  when  cold  ultimately  becomes 
disintegrated  into  hlaok  sand.  The  appearance  of  fire  at  night  is 
not  flame,  hut  the  reflection  of  the  molten  lava  in  the  interior  of  the 
crater  on  the  rising  clouds  of  vapour  and  ashes. 

Of  the  MintraU  ejected  by  the  Tolcano ,  most  of  which  are  found  in 
the  older  laya  of  Hte.  Somma,  as  well  aa  in  that  ^eoted  during  later 
eruptions,  about  GO  species  are  at  present  known.  A  small  box  of  spe- 
cimens may  be  purchased  for  60  c.  (an  ample  price).  The  yellow  masses^ 
usually  taken  for  sulphur,  more  often  consist  of  lava  coloured  by  chloride 
of  iron. 

The  ** Ascent  of  VMnvinB  is  unquestionably  an  excursion 
of  extreme  interest,  though  not  unattended  with  fatigue,  and  it 
should  not  be  undertaken  in  rainy  or  stormy  weather  or  when  the 
Scirocco  blows.  When  the  mountain  is  covered  with  snow  in 
winter  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent  is  of  course  greater.  The  ascent 
is  most  interesting  when  the  mountain  'works*,  or  ejects  scoria 
and  ashes,  a  condition  indicated  by  a  cloud  of  vapour  during  the 
day  and  a  reflection  of  fire  at  night,  which  may  be  observed  from 
Naples.  Even  if  its  state  is  that  of  perfect  repose,  which  is  not 
often  the  case,  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent  is  repaid  by  the  imposing 
appearance  of  the  crater  and  the  magnificent  *Panorama  commanded 
by  the  summit,  extending  as  far  as  the  Ponza  Islands  and  Mte. 
Girceo.  An  ascent  at  night  is,  of  course,  advisable  only  when  the 
mountain  'works*. 

ASOBNT    ON    THE  W.  SiDB,    PBOM   PuGLIANO.      CoOK'b  VbSUVIUB 

Railwat  (p.  124),  with  electric  traction  and  used  by  almost  all 
tourists  who  make  the  ascent  from  this  side,  was  little  injured 
by  the  eruption  of  1906.  Its  starting-point  lies  about  600  yds.  to 
the  N.E.  of  Pugliano,  the  station  of  the  Narrow  Gauge  Railway 
(p.  123).  The  new  station  will  be  at  Pugllano,  close  to  the  station 
and  below  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  a  Pugliano,  which  is  situated 
in  the  upper  part  of  Resina.  The  station  is  reached  either  by  the 
Narrow  Gauge  Railway  (from  Naples  or  from  Pompeii,  see  pp.  122, 
123)  or  by  the  tramway  from  Naples  vilL  Bellavista  to  Pugliano 
(No.  27,  p.  26),  the  terminus  of  which  is  not  far  from  the  church. 
Or  we  may  come  on  foot  in  about  10  min.  from  the  entrance  to  the 
excavations  of  Herculaneum  (oomp.  pp.  120,  131). 

The  first  section  of  the  Vesuvius  railway  is  on  the  ordinary 
system  and  runs  at  a  mean  gradient  of  5 :  100,  parallel  with  the 
Vesuvius  road  (p.  131)  and  traversing  an  exuberantly  fertile  district 
of  vineyards  (p.  131)  and  gardens,  dotted  with  numerous  cottages. 
Beyond  the  first  station,  at  (2  M.)  San  VitOj  the  railway  quits  the 
road,  crosses  the  almost  totally  barren  lava-stream  of  1858,  and  then 
describes  a  wide  curve  towards  the  N.  in  the  direction  of  the  huge 
lava-stream  of  1872.  Just  before  reaching  this  lava  we  pass  the 
central  power-house  of  the  railway.  The  train  then  runs  toward 
the  £.,  skirting  the  S.  margin  of  the  lava,  changing  to  the  rack-* 
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and-pinlon  system,  and  leceMng  the  help  of  an  additional  electrie 
locomotive  to  overcome  the  heavy  gradient  (20 :  100).  .  It  first 
traverses  cultivated  land  and  then  woods  of  wild  chestnut.  3  M. 
OBBervatorio-Eremo,  situated  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  ridge  bearing 
the  chapel  of  San  Salvatore  and  the  Boyal  Observatory  (1995  ft.). 
This  ridge  was  spared  by  the  lava  and  bombs  of  1906,  and  is  still 
covered  with  trees  and  other  vegetation.  Adjoining  the  station  is 
the  Hotel  Eremo  (R.,  L.,  &  A.  4,  B.  1 V2,  dej.  31/2,  I>.  4,  pens.  9  fr.), 
a  well-kept  establishment  belonging  to  the  railway-company,  with 
a  large  and  verdant  garden. 

The  VoUe  Canterotii,  or  Mil  of  the  Observatory,  is  a  section  of  the 
crater  of  Monte  Somma  and  separates  into  two  arms  the  valley  which 
descends  from  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo  (p.  126)  and  has  been  so  often  fol- 
lowed by  streams  of  lava.  The  branch  to  the  K  is  called  Fossa  deila 
Vetrana^  while  that  to  the  S.,  filled  with  the  lava  of  IQ&i,  is  known  as 
the  FoMsa  Orande,  The  first  director  of  the  Observatory  was  the  famous 
Melloni  (d.  1864).  His  successor  PalmieH  (d.  1890)  remained  at  his  post  in 
the  Observatory  on  April  2(>th,  1872  (comp.  pp.  126, 127J.  A  slab  has  been 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  building  in  memory  of  the  travellers  who 
perished  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo  on  that  occasion.  The  present  director 
is  Professor  F.  J2.  Matteucci. 

From  the  Observatory  station  the  railway,  now  again  on  the 
ordinary  system,  passes  to  the  S.  below  the  Observatory  and  runs 
toward  the  S.E.,  side  by  side  with  the  Vesuvius  road.  To  the  left 
rises  the  Colle  Umberto  (p.  127),  while  to  the  right  extend  the 
lava-flelds  of  1895-99,  1868,  and  1872.  At  present  the  line  ter- 
minates about  1  M.  beyond  the  Observatory  and  ca.  330  ft.  below 
it,  but  it  is  soon  to  be  continued  to  (5  M.)  a  point  as  high  as  that 
formerly  occupied  by  the  lower  station  of  the  wire-rope  railway 
(2608  ft.). 

At  this  point  begins  the  convenient  B&idlb  Path  constructed 
by  Oook  &  Son  as  a  substitute  for  the  wire-rope  railway  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  1906.  It  mounts  across  the  slopes  of 
ashes  and  scoris  in  a  series  of  zigzags  and  ends  close  to  the  margin 
of  the  crater.    The  ascent  is  made  in  1-172^* 

Obligatory  guide,  see  p.  124.  —  Horse,  4-6  fr.  Those  who  dread  the 
slight  exertion  of  the  final  climb  may  engage  a  ^portantina'  or  porte- 
chaise  (16  fr.  to  the  top  and  back)  to  carry  them  from  the  upper  station; 
or  may  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  an  ^aiuto'  and  his  strap  C^-8  fr.). 
Before  deciding  to  visit  the  fresh  lava,  the  traveller  should  consult  the 
inspector  at  the  Observatory  station.  The  guides  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
impressions  on  the  hot  lava  with  copper  coins  (charge.  Qb-tO c),  and  in- 
viting the  traveller  to  make  similar  experiments.  The  only  risk  incurred 
in  doing  so  is  that  of  damaging  the  soles  of  one's  boots. 

The  former  Wire  Rope  Railway  (Ferrovia  Fnnicolare)  was  900  yds. 
long,  and  the  upper  end  (3888  ft.)  was  1280  ft.  higher  than  the 
lower.  As  the  upper  part  of  the  cone  was  destroyed  by  the  last 
eruption,  the  margin  of  the  crater  is  now  only  4013  ft.  in  height 
on  its  S.W.  side,  and  3620  ft.  on  its  N.£.  side.  The  huge  funnel 
recently  created  has  a  diameter  of  ca.  660  yds.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  there  is  no  danger  unless  one  approaches  the  inner 
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'blink  incautioiisly  or  exposes  oneself  to  tbe  fames  of  sulphur  and 
akoweis  of  stones. 

The  Mt.  Vbsuthjs  Road,  formerly  used  hy  those  driving  to  the 
Wire  Rope  Railway,  affords  opportunity  for  a  pleasant  afternoon's 
excursion  to  the  Observatory,  ca.  6V2  M.  from  Resina.  It  diverges 
to  the  left  firom  the  road  to  Pompeii  beyond  the  entrance  to  the 
excayations  of  Herculaneum  (p.  120),  crosses  the  narrow-gauge 
railway  to  Pompeii  near  the  station  of  Pugliano  (p.  123)  in  the  upper 
part  of  Resina,  and  immediately  afterwards  reaches  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  a  Pugliano.  We  here  keep  to  the  right,  soon  passing  the 
S.  side  of  the  starting-point  of  Cook's  Vesuvius  Railway  (p.  129), 
with  which  our  road  now  runs  parallel.  At  first  the  road  is  en- 
closed by  the  high  walls  of  gardens  and  vineyards  (Lacrimse  Christi 
wine,  see  below),  but  higher  up  we  obtain  a  magnificent  view.  After 
a  walk  of  about  V2  ^r. ,  near  the  chapel  of  San  Vito ,  we  reach 
the  lava  of  1868,  and  then  turn  to  the  E.,  while  the  Vesuvius  rail- 
way bends  round  to  the  N.  About  V4^^-  farther  on  the  road  crosses 
the  lava-stream,  which  is  still  little  invaded  by  vegetation,  while 
its  N,  part  received  a  new  layer  during  the  eruption  of  1872.  The 
other  huge  branch  of  the  stream  of  1872  (comp.  pp.  126,  127)  Is 
seen  to  the  N.  in  its  full  extent,  descending  to  iSan  Sebastiano. 
In  3/^  hr.  more,  after  numerous  windings,  chiefly  over  the  lava  of 
1858,  we  reach  the  Observatory  Hill  and  the  Hfitel  Eremo(p.  130), 
About  V4  M.  beyond  the  Observatory,  at  a  small  toll-house,  the  road 
becomes  the  private  property  of  the  railway-company  (toll  2  fir.  each, 
whether  on  foot  or  otherwise).  It  ascends  circuitously  near  the 
Vesuvius  Railway  and  ends  at  the  foot  of  the  cone  of  ashes,  IY4  M. 
from  the  Observatory, 

Those  who  do  not  dread  the  exertion  or  the  inevitable  importunity  of 
the  wayside  may  make  the  whole  ascent  from  Pugliano  on  foot  (ca.  8V2  hrs.) 
or  on  horses.  In  each  case  provisions  should  be  carried  with  the  party.  The 
charge  for  a  guide  is  6  fr.,  for  two  pers.  10  fr.,  including  tbe  crater  tax  (see 
p.  124),  but  it  is  often  possible  to  secure  lower  rates.  An  additional  gratuity 
is  always  expected.  It  is  absolutely  unnecessary  to  provide  a  horse  fur  the 
guide.  At  the  first  right  angle  which  tbe  road  makes,  ca.  8  min.  above 
Santa  Maria  a  Pugliano,  we  take  the  bridle-path  to  the  right  and  follow  it 
to  the  point  formerly  occapied  by  the  lower  station  of  the  wire-rope  railway, 
whence  we  ascend  to  the  edge  of  the  crater  by  the  new  bridle-path  (p.  130). 

The  AsoBNT  OP  Vesuvius  pbom  the  S.  Side  (charge,  see  p.  124) 
is  best  made  from  Boscoireease,  which  may  be  reached  from  Naples 
or  Pompeii  by  the  electric  railway,  or  from  Pompeii  hy  a  one-horse 
carriage  (1 V2-2  fr.)  in  8/4  hr.  Two  streams  of  lava,  one  220  yds.,  the 
other  55  yds.  in  hreadth,  and  each  at  places  35  ft.  in  height,  destroyed 
ahont  100  houses  here  in  the  night  of  April  7th,  1906  (comp.  p.  127). 
At  the  W.  end  of  the  village,  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station  of  the 
narrow-gauge  railway,  we  take  the  broad  road  to  the  right,  which 
after  12  min.  passes  the  cemetery.  The  vineyards  on  the  slopes  here 
yield  the  famous  *LaorimaB  Chris ti'  wine,  which  is  generally  strong 
and  heavy,  and  never  of  a  very  refined  quality.   The  wine  is  offered 
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for  sale  at  nearly  every  cottage,  but  had  better  not  be  partaken  of 
before  the  ascent  (nsnal  price  1  fr.  per  bottle,  bargain  beforehand; 
ehange  for  snms  larger  than  a  franc  is  almost  invariably  withheld). 
In  3/4  hr.  more  (2  hrs.  from  Pompeii),  at  Caaa  Bianca  (r.),  the  vine- 
yards cease,  and  the  road  dwindles  to  a  bridle-path,  up  which  a  ride 
of  ca.  1  hr.  through  fields  of  lava  brings  us  to  the  cone  itself.  A 
wooden  hut  about  ^2  ^^*  ^'om  the  Gasa  Bianca  indicates  the  site  of 
the  now  buried  Casa  Fiorenza.  Here  begins  a  zigfag  bridle-path 
constructed  by  B,  Fiorenza  (comp.  p.  124),  which,  however,  has  been 
partly  destroyed  by  the  lava  of  1906  and  soon  becomes  unavailable 
for  riding.  .The  horses  are  left  at  a  primitive  hut  at  the  foot  of  the 
cone,  and  we  then  begin  the  final  and  very  trying  ascent  on  foot  to 
the  (1  hr.)  edge  of  the  crater,  hampered  near  the  top  by  the  pertina- 
cious and  annoying  offers  of  help  of  all  kinds  (aiuto,  comp.  p.  130, 
5  fr.).  —  Those  who  do  not  use  the  Fiorenza  path  must  q^uit  their 
horses  farther  down,  and  must  expect  to  spend  a  still  longer  time 
in  the  trying  ascent  of  the  cone.  The  lava  to  the  right  of  the  footpath 
affords  a  firmer  foothold  than  the  path  itself,  which,  however,  is 
better  for  the  descent.  At  the  top  we  have  to  defray  the  special  tax 
for  the  Resina  guides  (p.  124). 

The  Konte  Somma  (p.  125)  also  aiTordfl  a  fine  view,  and  is  inter> 
esting  to  geologists  and  botanists.  The  ascent  may  be  made  with  guide 
either  from  Somma  or  from  Ottaiano  (p.  11),  both  of  which  are  stations 
on  the  liarrow-gauge  line  from  Naples  to  Sarno  (comp.  p.  123  and  the  Map, 
p.  124),  but  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  showers  of  ashes  and 
lapilli  in  1906.  The  ascent  is  most  advantageously  made  from  Somma. 
We  first  proceed  through  a  broad  sunken  road  to  the  pilgrimage- church 
of  Santa  Maria  di  Castellc  (1425  ft.),  situated  in  a  commanding  position  on 
the  verge  of  the  Lagno  del  Furgatorio  (•View),  a  gorge  diverging  to  the  8. 
At  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  church  we  descend  to  the  right  in  the  gorge, 
and  then  ascend  steadily  through  woods  of  chestnut  and  beech  to  (IVt  hr.) 
the  Croce  (8674  ft.),  a  point  frequently  visited  by  the  surrounding  in- 
habitants. The  summit  iPunta  del  Natone^  3714  ft.)  is  attained  in  a  few 
minutes  more,  and  affords  an  imposing  *View  of  Vesuvius  and.  the  Atrio 
del  Gavallo  to  the  8.,  and  of  the  mountains  from  the  Hontagaa  del  Matese 
to  the  Monte  Alburno  on  the  N.  and  E.  The  descent  may  be  made  to  the 
W.,  by  rounding  the  rocky  pinnacles  first  on  the  N.,  then  on  the  8.,  and 
crossing  the  lava  of  1872  (pp.  126,  127)  to  the  Observatory  (p.  130). 


9.  Pompeii. 

Railway  peom  Naples  to  Poupxii  (Statione  di  Pompei)^  see  fi.  7.  — 
Electkic  Eailwai  from  Naples  to  Pompeii  (station  Porta  Nolana^  at  the 
N.E.  entrance  to  the  excavations),  see  pp.  122, 128.  Comp.  Map,  p.  124.  To 
reach  the  station  of  the  electric  railway  from  the  main  railway 'Station 
and  the  hotels  adjoining  it  (a  walk  of  20-25  min.)  we  follow  the  road 
to  Valle  di  Pompei  and  Salerno  towards  the  E.  as  far  as  the  Alb.  del  Sole, 
then  take  the  field-path  to  the  left,  leading  to  the  amphitheatre,  and  finally 
follow  the  railway. 

The  Entrancb  to  the  Ruins.  There  are  at  present  three  entrances  to 
the  ruins,  where  tickets  of  admission  may  be  obtained  (2V2  fr.,  amphi- 
theatre 50  c.  extra).  The  S.  entrance,  from  which  we  reach  the  Forum 
viS  the  Porta  Marina,  is  about  200  paces  from  the  Pompeii  Station,  near 
the  Hotel  Diom^de,  Hotel  Suisse,  and  Orand-Hdtel  Pompei.    The  second 
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entrance  is  near  the  Gladiator  Barracks,  Vs  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  railway 
station,  but  this  will  probably  soon  be  closed.  The  third  entrance  is  to 
the  N.E.,  close  to  the  station  Porta  Nolana  (Porta  di  Nola)  of  the  Circnm- 
vesuviana  narrow -gange  railway.  The  official  Ctutodiant  of  the  ruins 
assigned  to  the  various  quarters  of  the  town  open  closed  houses  on  appli- 
cation and  are  also  ready  to  answer  questions.  They  are  forbidden  to  accept 
a  gratuity  for  their  services  and  are  not  allowed  to  accompany  visitors. 
Those  who  wish  a  regular  guide  should  hire  one  of  Ihe  Ouide  AtUoriztate^ 
who  are  to  be  found  just  outside  the  entrance.  Their  fee  is  2  fr.  for 
the  first  hour,  2  fr.  for  the  second  hour,  and  i  fr.  for  each  hour  addi- 
tional ^  if  the  party  exceeds  five  in  number  this  charge  is  doubled.  No 
attention  should  be  paid  to  demands  for  higher  fees  on  the  score  of  ex- 
planations being  given  in  a  foreign  language.  No  other  guidance,  however, 
is  really  necessary  than  the  plan  and  text  of  this  Handbook.  —  On  Thurs. 
admission  is  gratis,  but  on  that  day  the  closed  houses  (including  that  of 
the  Vettii)  and  public  buildings  are  inaccessible.  The  ruins  are  wholly 
closed  to  visitors  on  New  Year*s  Day,  Easter  Sunday,  the  first  Sun.  in  June, 
Corpus  Christi,  Sept.  8th,  Sept.  20th,  the  first  Sun.  in  Oct.,  Dec.  8th,  and 
Christmas  Day. 

DuKATioN  OF  Stat.  Visitors  are  admitted  from  8  a.m.  till  6  p.m.  (in 
Nov.-Feb.  till  4,  June- Aug.  till  6  p.m.).  The  guides  are  bound  to  consult 
the  traveller's  convenience  as  to  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  ruins  { 
though  crowds  of  sight-seers,  usually  arriving  from  Naples  by  the  morning 
express,  allow  themselves  to  be  hurried  through  in  2  hours.  A  less  super- 
ficial inspection  may  be  accomplished  in  4-5  hrs.,  but  the  traveller  should 
if  possible  contrive  to  visit  Pompeii  more  than  once.  Luncheon  should 
be  brought,  for  if  the  ruins  be  quitted  and  re-entered,  the  entrance 
money  is  exacted  a  second  time.  —  The  inclusion  in  one  day  of  an  ascent 
of  Vesuvius  in  the  forenoon  and  a  visit  to  Pompeii  in  the  afternoon  is  too 
fatiguing  for  both  mind  and  body  to  be  recommended. 

Permission  to  take  photographs  inside  the  houses,  to  draw,  take 
measurements,  etc.,  is  obtained  at  the  Museum  at  Naples  (comp.  pp  .60,  xxv). 
Free  tickets  for  artists  or  students,  see  p.  60.  Permission  to  visit  the 
ruins  by  moonlight  may  be  obtained  at  double  the  ordinary  entrance- 
charge  from  the  authorities  of  the  Huseo  Nazionale  at  Naples. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xx).  At  the  entrance  to  Pompeii,  near  the  railway 
station,  HdTEL  Sdissb,  with  electric  light,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  8,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  4, 
pens.  6-8  fr.,  fair  5  GBANDHdxEL  PompSi  (German),  with  electric  light,  K.,  L., 
&  A.  2,  B.  1,  d^j.  2-3,  D.  3-4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  51/2-6  fr.,  well  spoken  of  5 
HoTiEL  DioutoiE.  —  About  3/4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  railway-station,  near  the 
Amphitheatre  (p.  157),  Albbbgo  dkl  Solb,  unpretending  and  frequented  by 
scholars  and  artists,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  1V«  fr.,  B.  70  c,  d^j.  2-21/8,  D.  2Vs-3  (both 
incl.  wine),  pens.  6  fr.  (for  a  week  4Vsfr.  per  day);  Hotel-Restaubaitt 
DD  Sanctuaire,  V4  ^*  farther  on,  near  the  station  Valle  di  Pompei  (p.  178), 
R.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  4V»  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  6-7  fr. 

Restauraata  at  all  the  hotels  ^  also  Restaurant  Chalet  delta  Stazione  (d^j.  2 
and  3  fr^  wine  extra),  near  the  station  of  the  narrow-gauge  railway  \  Restaur- 
afU  du  r^auve  (d^j.  2»/a-3  fr.,  tolerable-,  p.  125),  at  the  railway-station. 

Carriage  to  Sorrento  5  fr.  (pourboire  1  fr.). 

Pompeii  was  once  a  prosperous  provincial  town,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  20-30,000  souls.  The  original  Oscan  inhabitants  had  at  the 
close  of  the  Republic  become  completely  Romanized,  and  after  the 
earthquake  of  63  A. D.  the  town  was  re-erected  in  the  new  Roman 
style  composed  of  Gfreek  and  Italian  elements.  Pompeii,  therefore, 
represents  one  definite  epoch  of  antiquity  only,  but  it  is  the  most 
important  and  almost  the  only  source  of  our  acquaintance  with 
ancient  domestic  life.  The  investigation  of  the  various  phases  of 
this  life,  even  in  its  minnter  details,  forms  a  pursuit  of  inexhaustible 
Intere&t. 
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Before  visiting  Pompeii  the  traveller  is  strongly  advised  to  ac* 
quire  some  previous  acquaintance  with  the  place  from  books  and 
plans,  t  The  more  familiar  the  objects  are  to  him,  the  greater  will 
be  his  enjoyment.  The  enthusiasm  called  forth  by  the  discovery  of 
Pompeii  and  the  fascination  attaching  to  the  name  are  calculated  to 
raise  the  expectations  of  non  -  archaeologists  to  too  high  a  pitch. 
The  remains  are  simply  the  bare  ruins  of  a  town  destroyed  by  fire, 
which  have  been  extricated  Arom  the  rubbish  accumulated  during 
seventeen  centuries ;  in  order  to  summon  up  from  these  mutilated 
walls  an  accurate  picture  of  ancient  life,  frequent  and  prolonged 
visits  and  patient  observation  are  indispensable.  The  evening  is  the 
most  enjoyable  time  for  the  visit,  when  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the 
surrounding  mountains  and  the  illumination  of  the  ruins  by  the  de- 
clining sun  invest  the  place  with  magic  fascination. 

Pompeii  is  mentioned  in  history  for  the  first  time  in  B.C.  310^  but 
its  monuments,  such  as  the  wall  of  the  town  and  the  so-called  Greek 
Temple,  clearly  prove  it  to  be  of  much  greater  antiquity.  Founded  by  the 
Oscans,  it  soon  became  imbued  with  the  elements  of  Greek  civilization,  like 
the  other  towns  of  this  extensive  tribe.  Being  situated  near  the  sea  on 
an  ancient  volcanic  eminence,  it  carried  on  extensive  commerce  with  the 
inland  Gampanian  towns  by  means  of  the  navigable  river  Samus,  and 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted,  though  not  brilliant  share  of  prosperity.  (The 
sea  and  river  were  separated  from  the  town  by  subsequent  convulsions  of 
nature.)  After  the  Samnite  wars,  in  which  Pompeii  had  also  participated, 
the  town  became  subject  to  Rome  (B.C.  290).  It  united  with  the  other 
Italians  in  the  Social  War  (B.C.  94).  The  rebels  were  defeated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pompeii  by  Sulla,  who  attacked  the  town  itself,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. After  the  termination  of  the  war.  however,  B.C.  oO,  a  colony  of 
Roman  soldiers  was  sent  thither,  and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to 
cede  to  it  one-third  of  their  arable  land.  In  course  of  time  Pompeii  be- 
came thoroughly  Romanized,  and  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  Romans  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  who  (e.  g.  Cicero)  purchased  estates  in  the  vicinity.  It 
was  also  favoured  by  the  emperors.  Tacitus  records  a  serious  conflict  which 
took  place  in  the  amphitheatre,  59  A.  D.,  between  the  Pompeians  and  the 
neighbouring  Nucerines  (p.  76),  in  consequence  of  which  the  prise-fights 
were  prohibited  for  a  period  ot  ten  years.  A  few  years  later,  63  A.D.,  a 
fearful  earthquake  occurred  (p.  125),  by  which  a  great  part  of  Pompeii,  Its 
temples,  colonnades,  theatres,  and  private  dwellings  were  destroyed.  This 
disaster  afforded  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  still  more 
thoroughly  the  alterations  which  they  had  already  begun  on  their  town, 
in  a  style  more  conformable  to  the  taste  of  imperial  Rome,  and  it  accounts 
for  the  comparatively  modem  and  often  unfinished  character  of  the  build- 
ings. The  new  town  had  not  long  been  completed,  although  it  had  been 
restored  in  a  remarkably  short  period  with  the  aid  afforded  by  private 
liberality,  when  it  was  overtaken  by  the  final  catastrophe  of  Aug.  24th,  79. 
The  first  premonitory  symptom  was  a  shower  of  white  lapilli  (comp. 
p.  128),  or  fragments  of  pumice-stone  about  as  large  as  beans,  which 
covered  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  7-8  ft. ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  fall 
of  ashes  mingled  with  water,  which  added  a  stratum  about  3  ft.  in  thick- 
ness. Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  time  to  escape.  Many  of  them,  however, 
returned,  some  doubtless  to  rescue  their  valuables,  others  paralysed  with 
fear  and  uncertain  what  course  to  pursue.  The  whole  number  of  those 
who  perished  is  estimated  at  2000.  The  town  was  completely  buried  by 
the  catastrophe,  and  was  entirely  lost  to  view.    Extensive  excavations, 

t  English-speaking  travellers  may  consult  A.  Mau^s  *Pompeii,  its  Life 
and  Art'  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1902)  and  R.  EngeJmanfia  *  Pompeii'  (transl. 
by  Talfourd  Ely;  'Famous  Art  Cities'  series,  Leipzig,  1904). 
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howoTer,  were  made  in  ancient  timea.    Immediately  after  the  calamity 
the  survivors  doubtless  recovered  as  many  valuables  from  their  buried 
homes  as  they  could ;  and  in  subsequent  centuries  the  ruins  were  repeatedly 
ransacked  for  the  marbles  and  precious  stones  used  in  the  embellishment 
of  the  temples  and  other  buildings.    We  therefore  now  find  the  town 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  consigned  to  oblivion  by  the  ancients  as 
no  longer  containing  anything  of  value.    During  the  Middle  Ages  Pom- 
peii was   entirely  unknown.    In  1592  the  architect   Fontana   constructed 
a  subterranean  water-conduit  in   order  to  supply  Torre  Annunziata  from 
the  sources  of  the  Sarno,   actually  intersecting  the  ruins,  and  to  this  day 
in  use;  yet  no  further  investigations  were  then  attempted.     In  1748  the 
discovery  of  some  statues  and  bronze  utensils  by  a  peasant  attracted  the 
attention  of  Charles  III.,  who  caused  excavations  to  be  made.    The  amphi- 
theatre, theatre,  and  other  parts  were  then  disinterred.    The  enthusiasm 
caused  by  the  discovery  has  been  the  frequent  theme  of  poetical  and  other 
compositions  by  Bulwer  Lytton,  Schiller,  and  other  celebrated  authors: 
What  wonder  thist       we  a$k  the  limpid  well^ 
0  Earth  I  of  thee  —  and  fmm  thy  solemn  womb 
What  yield'st  thou  t  —  Is  there  life  in  the  abyss  — 
Doth  a  new  race  beneath  the  la^a  dwell? 
Returns  the  Past^  awakening  from  the  tomb  t 


The  earthy  with  faithful  wateh^  has  hoarded  allt 
At  first  statues  and  valuables  alone  were  extricated,  and  previous  to 
1763  the  ruins  were  always  covered  up  a^gain.  Except  in  the  reigns  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  Murat,  the  work  was  carried  on  with  but  limited  means.  Since 
1860,  however,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Fiorelli  (d.  1896),  a  regular 
plan  has  been  adopted,  according  to  which  the  ruins  are  systematically  ex- 
plored and  carefully  preserved,  and  highly  satisfactory  results  thus  obtained. 
The  movable  objects  found,  as  well  as  the  more  important  frescoes,  have 
hitherto  been  removed  to  the  Museum  at  Naples;  but  now  every  effort  is 
made  to  preserve  everything  in  the  place  where  it  is  found.  The  workmen 
employed  in  the  excavations  average  eighty  in  number.  Fiorelli  calculated 
in  181^  that  at  the  rate  of  progress  then  being  made,  the  complete 
excavation  of  the  town  would  occupy  74  years  more,  and  cost  about 
6  million  francs ;  but  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  that  estimate  is  likely 
to  be  much  exceeded.  The  sum  realized  yearly  from  the  admission- fees  of 
visitors  now  considerably  exceeds  100,000  fr. 

The  town  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  ellipse,  extend- 
ing from  E.  to  W.  The  circumference  of  its  walls  amounts  to 
2843  yds.  In  consequence  of  the  prolonged  peace,  however,  the 
walls  had  entirely  lost  their  importance,  and  towards  the  sea  they 
had  been  demolished.  There  are  eight  gates.  The  excavated  portion 
embraces  perhaps  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  town,  and  probably 
the  most  Important  part,  including  the  Forum  with  the  contiguous 
temples  and  public  buildings,  two  theatres  with  large  colonnades, 
the  amphitheatre,  and  a  great  number  of  larger  and  smaller  private 
dwellings.  Officially  the  town  is  divided  into  six  ^Regions*  (-Bc- 
giones ;  indicated  by  Roman  numerals)  by  the  three  principal  streets 
connecting  the  gates:  the  Strada  StaMana  running  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  the  Strada  di  Nola  and  the  Strada  deU'Abbondanza  from  S.W. 
to  N.E.  Each  region  is  subdivided  into  Insulae,  or  blocks  of  houses 
bounded  by  four  streets,  each  provided  with  an  Arabic  numeral. 
The  number  of  the  region  and  that  of  the  insula  is  written  up  at 
every  comer.  Each  house  is  also  numbered.  Thus  *Reg.  VI,  Ins.  8, 
^0.  5'  means  the  house  No.  5  in  the  eighth  insula  of  the  sixth 
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region.  The  division  into  6  regions  has  been  recently  Bubstituted 
for  the  former  division  into  9  regions,  the  old  8th  region  being  now 
the  2nd  and  the  7th  the  4th,  while  the  2nd,  9th,  and  4th  are  now 
respectively  combined  with  the  Ist,  3rd,  and  6th.  The  old  numbers 
are,  however,  added  at  the  corners  within  brackets.  The  Italian 
names  given  to  the  streets  are  arbitrary  and  of  modern  origin,  but 
they  are  universally  current.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
equally  arbitrary  older  names  of  the  houses;  the  offloial  names, 
generally  taken  from  signet  rings  or  seals  found  in  the  interiors, 
are  Latin.  The  modern  Latin  street  names,  Cardo  (central  axis) 
and  Decumanus  Major  and  Decumanus  Minor  (major  and  minor 
transverse  line),  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  entirely  given  up. 

The  streets,  bordered  by  pavement,  are  straight  and  narrow,  sel- 
dom above  24  ft.  In  breadth,  the  narrower  lanes  14  ft.  only.  They 
are  admirably  paved  with  large  polygonal  blocks  of  lava.  At  in- 
tervals, especially  at  the  corners,  are  placed  high  stepping-stones, 
leading  from  one  side  of  the  pavement  to  the  other,  intended  for 
the  convenience  of  foot-passengers  in  rainy  weather.  The  waggons 
have  left  deep  ruts  in  the  causeways,  not  more  than  4^2  ft.  apart. 
At  the  corners  of  the  streets  are  public  fountains,  decorated  with  the 
head  of  a  god,  a  mask,  or  similar  ornament.  In  the  streets  are 
frequently  seen  notices  painted  in  red  letters,  corresponding  to 
modern  posters ;  they  generally  refer  to  the  election  of  the  municipal 
authorities,  and  recommend  some  particular  individual  as  sedile  or 
duumvir.  Trade-signs,  like  those  of  the  present  day,  are  very 
rare.  On  the  other  hand  an  occasional  ^phallus'  is  seen,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  the  evil  eye;  and  one  or  two  large  snakes, 
the  emblems  of  the  Lares,  the  gods  of  the  hearth  and  of  cross- 
ways,  are  very  common.  Stuccoed  walls  are  often  covered  with 
roughly  scratched  drawings  resembling  those  with  which  our  *Street 
Arabs'  still  delight  to  decorate  blank  surfaces. 

The  houses  are  slightly  built  of  concrete  (Opus  incertum;  small 
stones  consolidated  with  cement),  brick,  or  brick- shaped  stones, 
and  sometimes,  particularly  the  facades,  door-posts,  or  corner-pillars, 
of  blocks  of  stone.  The  hasty  and  patched  character  of  the  con-  . 
struction  is  everywhere  discernible,  owing  to  the  incorporation  of 
old  walls  in  new  buildings.  The  staircases  that  have  been  preserved 
prove  that  some  of  the  houses  must  have  possessed  a  second  and 
perhaps  also  a  third  story.  These  upper  portions  have,  with  a 
single  exception  (p.  146),  been  destroyed,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  projected  from  the  superincumbent  mass  that  buried  and  so 
preserved  the  lower  stories. 

The  busiest  streets  may  be  identified  by  means  of  the  shops 
(tahemae)^  which  were  let  to  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  groundfloors  of  the  palazzi  in  Naples  are  occupied  by 
shops  at  the  present  day.  These  shops  were  generally  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  back  part  of  the  house,  and  presented  their 
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whole  frontage  to  the  street,  from  which  they  could  be  shut  off  by 
large  wooden  doors.  Many  of  the  counters,  coTered  with  marble, 
and  not  nnfrequently  fitted  up  with  large  earthen  vessels  for  the 
sale  of  wine ,  oil ,  etc. ,  are  still  preserved.  At  the  back  of  the 
shop  or  above  it  there  was  occasionally  a  second  room,  probably  oc- 
cupied by  the  shopkeeper,  or,  in  the  case  of  eating-houses,  used  to 
accommodate  the  customers.  The  great  number  of  these  shops  affords 
proof  of  the  importance  of  the  retail  traffic  at  Pompeii.  Where  there 
are  no  shops,  the  streets  are  very  monotonous.  The  absence  of  glass 
windows,  which  even  during  the  last  days  of  Pompeii  were  employed 
to  a  limited  extent  only,  forms  one  of  the  chief  differences  between 
an  ancient  and  a  modern  dwelling.  The  ancients  therefore  con- 
centrated their  domestic  life  in  the  Interior  of  their  houses,  which 
presented  to  the  street  a  blank  wall  with  a  few  small  openings,  and 
these  covered  with  an  iron  grating.  A  distinct  idea  of  this  mode 
of  building,  which  is  still  practised  in  Seville  and  other  parts  of 
S.  Spain,  and  in  Oriental  countries,  is  best  obtained  in  the  streets 
between  the  Forum  and  the  Stabian  Street,  and  to  the  £.  of  the  latter. 

The  dwelling-houses  of  Pompeii  vary  greatly  in  size,  and  have 
obviously  been  very  differently  fitted  up,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  situation,  or  the  means  and  taste  of  their  owners.  Most 
of  the  Pompeian  houses  (comp.  the  Plan,  p.  136)  of  the  wealthy 
middle  class  are  entered  from  the  street  by  a  narrow  passage  (fauea^ 
ostium)  sometimes  preceded  by  a  vestibulum  and  leading  to  the 
large  court  (atrium),  which  is  surrounded  by  a  covered  passage,  with 
the  impluvium,  or  reservoir  for  rain-water,  in  the  centre.  The  roof 
sloped  inwards  and  had  a  rectangular  opening  in  the  centre  (com^ 
pluvium)  which  afforded  light  and  air  to  the  court  and  the  adjoining 
rooms.  On  each  side,  and  sometimes  in  front,  were  cubicula  or  bed- 
rooms.  The  two  open  spaces  at  the  ends  of  the  sides  were  called 
aloe  or  wings  (in  Rome  it  was  the  custom,  among  the  wealthier 
oitizens,  to  preserve  the  statues  of  their  ancestors  in  the  als).  Beyond 
the  atrium  is  a  large  apartment  opening  into  it,  called  the  tdblinum. 
This  front  portion  of  the  house  was  devoted  to  its  intercourse  with 
the  external  world ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  patron  received  his 
clients  and  transacted  business.  The  rest  of  the  house  was  destined 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  family.  Its  centre  also  consisted  of  an  open 
court  or  garden,  enclosed  by  columns,  and  thence  termed  the 
peristyUum,  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  flower-garden  (xysiua)^ 
surrounded  by  columns,  beyond  the  peristyle.  Opening  off  the 
peristyle  are  the  dining-room  (triclinium)  and  the  parlour  or  drawing- 
room  (oeeus) ;  the  position  of  kitchen  (culina)  and  cellar  varied. 
The  upper  floor  was  destined  principally  for  the  slaves.  Most  of  the 
apartments  are  very  small,  as  the  family  worked  and  spent  most 
of  their  time  in  the  light  and  airy  courts. 

The  wall-decorations  in  Pompeii  lend  it  a  peculiar  charm.  Marble 
is  very  rarely  met  with  in  private  dwellings,  and  even  in  public 
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l}mldlng8  it  was  not  employed  before  the  Imperial  epoch.  The 
columns  are  usually  constructed  of  tufa  or  bricks,  coyered,  like  the 
walls,  with  stucco,  painted  with  bright,  and  almost  gaudy  colours, 
chiefly  red  and  yellow.  The  lower  halves  of  the  oolumns  are  generally 
red  or  yellow,  the  capitals  tastefully  painted.  Ancient  Pompeii  must 
have  been  a  singularly  brightly  painted  town  and  unusually  rich 
in  pictorial  decorations.  The  centre  of  the  walls  is  frequently 
occupied  by  an  independent  painting.  The  best  of  these  were 
removed  to  the  museum  at  Naples;  many,  however,  of  those  left 
merit  inspection.  The  scenes  present  a  uniformly  soft,  erotic  char- 
acter, corresponding  to  the  peaceful  and  pleasure-seeking  taste  of 
the  age  (comp.  p.  xliii). 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  different  streets  and  build- 
ings ,  beginning  with  the  Porta  Marina  ,  by  which  we  enter  the 
town  in  coming  from  the  S.  entrance  (p.  132).  We  shall  next 
proceed  to  the  Forum  (comp.  the  Plan),  and  first  explore  thence 
the  streets  in  the  S.  part  of  the  city  and  the  buildings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  theatres.  We  shall  then  visit  the  Stabian  Thermao 
(whence  a  digression  may  be  made  to  the  Amphitheatre),  and 
ascend  the  Strada  Stabiana  to  its  intersection  with  the  Strada  di 
Nola.  We  then  follow  the  latter  street  to  the  right  to  the  excavations 
farthest  to  the  E.,  after  which  we  return  to  the  crossing  and  visit 
the  N.  part  of  the  town.  Returning  once  more  to  the  Strada  di 
Nola,  we  shall  proceed  by  the  Street  of  Mercury  and  the  Vicolo  di 
Mercurio  to  the  Herculanean  Gate,  and  shall  finally  inspect  the 
Street  of  Tombs. 

Passengers  of  the  Circumve/'Uviana  Narrow  Gauge  Railway^  who 
arrive  at  the  Porta  di  Nola  (comp.  p.  123),  and  wish  to  leave  by 
the  same  route,  will  do  best,  if  their  time  is  not  too  limited,  by 
following  the  Strada  di  Nola  from  the  gate  in  a  straight  direction 
as  far  as  the  corner  near  the  Temple  of  Fortune  (p.  151).  Thence 
they  should  proceed  to  the  left  to  the  Forum,  and  then  follow  our 
description  as  given  above,  with  this  exception,  that  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  Strada  Stabiana  and  Strada  di  Nola  (p.  147)  they  do 
not  follow  the  latter  street  to  the  right,  but  proceed  straight  along 
the  former  (N.  extension  of  the  Strada  Stabiana,  see  p.  148),  and 
take  the  E.  part  of  the  Strada  di  Nola  (p.  147)  on  their  return  to 
the  gate.  —  Those  who  are  pressed  for  time  should  proceed  directly 
from  the  Porta  di  Nola  to  the  above-mentioned  intersection, 
following  thence  the  N.  extension  of  the  Strada  Stabiana  (p.  148) 
to  the  right,  and  then  proceed  as  in  our  description  to  the  House  of 
Diomedes  (p.  156);  thence  return  to  the  Forum  and  the  Via  Marina 

Spp.  139-143),  and  then  follow  our  account  to  the  cross-roads 
p.  147)  and  the  gate. 

The  names  of  the  chief  sights  are  printed  in  heavier  types  and  trav- 
ellers  may  visit  as  many  of  the  less  important  ones  as  they  have  time 
and  inclination  for.    The  houses  marked  closed  are  opened  on  application 
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by  the  official  gaards,  diatributed  throogh  the  ruini  (p.  133).    Tbofa  who 
are  pressed  for  time  liad  better  omit  the  Amphitheatre. 

The  street  passing  through  the  Porta  Marina  could  scarcely  have 
been  used  by  vehicles,  as  it  ascends  at  an  abrupt  gradient  to  one 
of  the  highest  points  in  the  city.  The  gate  has  a  path  for  foot-pass- 
engers on  the  left.  Within  is  a  vaulted  passage  between  ancient 
magazines.    On  the  right  in  this  passage  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

Mnieuiiit  which  contains  many  interesting  objects,  though 
none  of  artistic  value,  arranged  in  three  rooms. 

Among  these  are  casts  and  models  of  doors,  windows,  shop-shatters, 
a  wheel,  and  other  objects  in  wood. 

In  glass  -cases  are  preserved  several  Oasis  of  Human  Oorjues.  and  one 
of  the  body  of  a  dog.  Although  the  soft  parts  of  the  bodies  had  decayed 
in  course  of  time,  their  forms  frequently  remained  imprinted  on  the 
ashes,  which  afterwards  hardened.  In  1863  Fiorelli  made  the  ingenious  ex- 
periment of  carefully  removing  the  bones  of  a  body  thus  embedded, 
and  fkUing  the  cavity  with  plaster,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  preserving 
the  figures  and  attitudes  of  the  deceased  after  their  death-struggle.  On 
the  point  of  flight,  many  of  them  had  divested  themselves  of  most  of 
their  clothing.  Among  the  figures  are  a  young  girl  with  a  ring  on  her 
finger,  two  women,  one  tall  and  elderly,  and  the  other  younger;  a  man 
lying  on  his  face;  and  a  man  lying  on  his  left  side  with  remarkably  well- 
preserved  features. 

By  the  rear  wall  in  the  third  room  is  a  handsome  Table.  There  are 
also  amphorae,  vases,  rain-spouts,  etc.,  in  terracotta;  vessels  in  bronze; 
carbonized  articles  of  food  like  those  at  Kaples  (p.  77);  skulls  and  skeletons 
of  men  and  animals. 

The  Via  Mabina  ascends  hence  In  a  straight  direction  to  the 
Forum.  Immediately  to  the  right,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  looking 
towards  the  sea,  are  the  scanty  remains  of  a  Temple  of  Venus  Pom- 
peiana,  goddess  of  the  town  from  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
colony.    Around  are  the  bases  of  the  former  colonnades. 

On  the  right  is  a  side-entrance  to  the  Basilica  (closed),  the 
facade  of  which  flronts  towards  the  Forum.  This  was  used  as  a  market 
and  also  accommodated  a  law-court.  A  passage  round  the  Interior 
consists  of  twenty-eight  brick  columns;  the  entire  space  in  the  centre 
was  roofed  in,  and  was  lighted  by  openings  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  side- walls.  On  the  walls  are  half-columns,  all  covered  with 
stucco,  slighter  and  lower  than  the  brick  columns,  and  above  them 
was  another  system  of  columns  and  half-columns,  placed  rather  far 
apart.  The  fragments  of  tufa-columns  by  the  walls  belonged  to  this 
upper  row.  At  the  end  of  the  building  was  the  elevated  tribunal, 
or  seat  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  with  side -doors  which  were 
accessible  only  by  wooden  steps.  In  front  of  it  is  a  pedestal  for  a 
statue ;  below  the  tribunal  are  vaults,  connected  by  means  of  two 
openings  with  the  upper  hall,  which  was  probably  occupied  by  the 
court- officials.  In  the  year  79  the  building  seems  to  have  been  in 
a  state  of  ruin  occasioned  by  the  earthquake  of  the  year  63. 

Also  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Forum,  to  the  left  of  the  Via 
Marina,  is  situated  the  *Temple  of  Apollo  f  closed)  the  god  being 
named  in  an  Oscan  inscription  on  the  flooring  (a  reproduction; 
original  now  at  Naples).     It  is  an  edifice  of  very  early  origin, 
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but  restored  after  tke  earthquake  of  63.  We  first  enter  a  court 
with  forty-eight  columns,  originally  Ionic,  which  had  been  con- 
verted by  means  of  stucco  into  Corinthian;  but  this  coating  has 
now  fallen  off.  As  the  side  towards  the  Forum  was  not  parallel 
with  it,  the  wall,  in  order  to  prevent  the  eye  being  offended  by 
this  irregularity,  was  furnished  in  the  interior  with  eight  but- 
tresses at  intervals,  each  projecting  farther  than  the  last.  The 
temple  itself  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  on  a  basement  71/2  ft. 
in  height.  The  column  to  the  left  of  the  steps,  with  an  inscription 
of  the  duumviri,  who  erected  it,  bore  a  sun-dial.  Facing  the  steps 
stands  an  AUar^  with  an  inscription  of  the  donors,  the  quatuorviri 
of  the  town.  Against  the  columns  of  the  portico  are  six  bases 
arranged  in  pairs,  which  formerly  bore  six  Statues:  Mercury  and 
(probably)  Maia  (marble  hermae),  Apollo  and  Diana  (bronze  sta- 
tues), Venus  and  a  Hermaphrodite  (marble  statues),  all,  except 
the  Maia,  which  is  lost,  replaced  by  casts  (the  originals  now  at 
Naples).  To  the  left,  in  the  corner  in  front  of  the  bases  of  Venus  and 
Diana,  are  two  small  altars.  The  Temple  itself,  which  is  appioached 
by  fourteen  steps,  was  surrounded  by  a  Corinthian  colonnade,  and 
had  a  facade  of  six  columns.  Within  the  cella  the  pedestal  is  still 
preserved,  where  the  figure  of  the  god  stood.  On  the  left  was  the 
conical  Omphalos ,  the  well-known  symbol  of  Apollo.  The  large 
tripod  painted  on  the  first  pilaster  to  the  right  in  the  portico  is 
also  an  attribute  of  this  deity.  —  By  a  back-exit  to  the  right  is  the 
room  of  the  ancient  janitor,  with  some  unimportant  paintings. 

The  *Fomm  stands  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  centre  of  the  town 
(110  ft.  above  the  sea-level).  On  theN.  side,  detached,  stands  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  (p.  141);  the  other  sides  are  enclosed  by  a 
colonnade.  The  open  space  in  the  centre,  515  ft.  in  length  and 
107  ft.  in  breadth,  was  paved  with  large  slabs  and  embellished  with 
numerous  honorary  statues.  Twenty-two  bases  for  the  latter,  five 
of  which  (four  on  the  W.  side,  one  at  the  S.E.  corner)  still  bear  in- 
scriptions, dedicated  to  officials  of  high  rank,  are  preserved.  Above 
the  lower  Doric  columns  of  the  colonnade  rose  a  second  series  of 
the  Ionic  order,  thus  constituting  an  upper,  covered  passage,  ap- 
proached by  steps,  several  of  which  are  still  preserved.  The  Forum 
was  protected  against  the  trespass  of  riders  or  waggons  by  stone 
pillars  at  the  ends  of  the  streets  converging  here,  and  could  even 
be  entirely  shut  off  by  gates. 

Passing  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Foium,  we  observe,  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  No.  31,  a  niche,  in  which  stands  a 
stone  table  with  the  standard  weights  and  measures.  Adjacent  was  a 
flight  of  steps,  which  led  to  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo. 
Farther  on  are  No.  29,  an  extensive  market-hall,  No.  28,  a  public 
latrina,  and  then  No.  27,  a  dark  building  (dosed)  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  prison  or  a  treasury.  Farther  on  the  Forum  is  bounded 
by  a  wall. 
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On  the  N.  side  of  the  Forum  and  in  the  most  conspiouous  part  of 
it,  rises  the  Temple  of  Jnpiter,  on  a  basement  9^2  ft.  in  height, 
approached  by  fifteen  steps.  Apertures  in  the  floor  of  the  cella 
admit  light  to  the  underground  chambers.  At  the  farther  end,  to 
the  left,  a  flight  of  steps  (closed)  ascends  to  a  large  hollow  basis, 
which  has  three  chambers  and  probably  bore  the  images  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Oapitol  at 
Rome.  This  temple  also  seems  to  have  been  called  Capitolmm.  At 
the  time  of  the  eruption  it  was  already  In  ruins,  and  the  worship  of 
the  three  deities  was  temporarily  transferred  to  the  so-called  Temple 
of  iEsculapius  (p.  144).  The  upper  part  of  the  temple  commands  a 
beautiful  panorama  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  Monte  Sant'Angelo  with 
the  chapel  of  San  Michele  on  the  summit,  the  chateau  of  Quisisana, 
and  the  Apennines. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  near  the  front,  and 
on  the  right  side  farther  back  rise  two  Triumphal  Arches  of  brick, 
both  divested  of  their  marble.  The  niches  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
latter  served  as  fountain -basins.  Behind  it,  at  the  corner,  is  a 
relief  with  figures  of  two  men  carrying  a  wine-jar,  being  the  sign 
of  a  wine-merchant. 

The  most  northerly  building  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Forum  is  the 
Macellnm,  or  hall  for  the  sale  of  provisions.  In  front  of  it  are 
pedestals  for  statues ;  on  the  exterior  are  shops.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  a  rectangular  court,  which  is  entered  by  two  doors  (Nos.  7 
and  8).  The  walls  are  decorated  with  ♦Frescoes,  of  which  those  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance  represent  Argus  and  lo,  Ulysses  and  Pen- 
elope. Above,  on  the  walls,  are  representations  of  various  kinds  of 
edibles,  indicating  the  purpose  of  the  building.  The  court  was  sur- 
rounded by  colonnades,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  63  A.D.  Nothing  of  them  now  remains  ex« 
cept  the  masonry  for  bearing  the  columns  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides; 
but  part  of  the  total  disappearance  is  probably  jdue  to  ancient 
excavations.  In  the  centre  are  twelve  pedestals  on  which  stood 
columns  bearing  a  domed  roof,  while  a  pit  in  the  centre  contained 
large  quantities  of  fish-scales,  indicating  that  the  fish-stalls  stood 
here.  To  the  right  are  eleven  trading-stalls  (?),  painted  red;  at  the 
extremity  is  an  exit  into  a  back  street,  with  a  niche  indicated  as 
the  shrine  of  the  Lares  by  painted  serpents  (icomp.  p.  136).  To 
the  left  is  another  outlet.  On  the  E.  side,  opposite  us  as  we  enter 
the  building,  rises  a  chapel  in  honour  of  the  imperial  family.  In 
the  right  side-niches  were  found  statues  (now  replaced  by  casts), 
probably  representing  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  and  Mar- 
cellus,  her  son.  The  left  niches  perhaps  contained  statues  of 
Agrippina  and  Nero,  and  on  the  back-wall  may  have  been  a  statue 
of  Olaudius.  To  the  left  of  this  shrine  was  a  hall  with  an  altar, 
which  perhaps  was  employed  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacrificial 
banquets.    The  apartment  to  the  right,  containing  a  butcher's  and 
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flslimonger's  block,  Is  furnished  with  gutters  below  to  carry  off  blood 
or  water. 

No.  3,  adjacent,  is  the  so-called  Curia^  a  square  uncoyeredhall, 
witli  an  altar  in  the  middle,  an  apse,  and  several  niches.  This  was 
probably  the  shrine  of  the  municipal  Lares.  The  walk  aad  pttfentent 
were  formerly  covered  with  marble. 

In  front  stands  a  monument  to  Fiaretti  (p.  135). 
We  next  reach  No.  2,  the  Temple  of  Vespasian.  The  court  had 
an  arcade  in  front  only.  In  the  centre  is  an  Altar  in  marble  with 
reliefs :  on  the  front  victims,  on  the  sides  the  sacrificial  utensils, 
on  the  back  an  oak-garland  between  two  laurels,  the  symbol  of  the 
Imperial  house.  At  the  back  are  three  rooms  communicating  with 
chambers  behind  the  so-called  Curia. 

Adjoining,  No.  1,  is  situated  the  Building  of  Eumaehia,  Reg.  IV 
(VII),  Ins.  9.  According  to  the  inscription  (which  still  exists  intact 
over  the  entrance  from  the  Strada  dell' Abbondanza),  this  building 
(chalcidicum ,  crypta,  and  porticus)  was  erected  by  the  priestess 
Eumachia,  and  it  was  perhaps  used  as  a  wool-sellers*  hall.  In  the 
vestibule  (ehaleidicum)  are  copies  of  two  inscriptions  from  statues 
of  Romulus  and  iEneas.  In  the  interior  is  an  open  court,  once  sur- 
rounded by  a  two-storied  colonnade  of  white  marble  (without,  however, 
the  intervening  flooring),  of  which  only  fragments  are  left.  This 
colonnade  (porticus)  is  adjoined  on  three  sides  by  a  covered  passage 
(crypta).  At  the  back  of  this  stands  the  statue  of  Eumachia  (a  cast, 
the  original  being  at  Naples,  p.  6 1),  ereoj:ed  by  the  fullers  (fullones) 
of  Pompeii.  —  We  pass  out  by  the  back  exit  into  the  Strada  del 
TAbbondanza  (p.  145),  in  which  stands  a  Fountain  with  a  Bu$t  of 
Concordia  Augusta,  formerly  taken  for  a  bust  of  Abundantia  (hence 
the  name  of  the  street).  At  the  opposite  corner  are  represented 
the  twelve  gods  with  their  attributes,  almost  effaced.  Nearer  the 
Forum,  to  the  left,  No.  8,  House  of  the  Boar  Hunt  (^Casa  del  Cin- 
ghiale*),  named  from  the  mosaic  in  the  passage.  The  border  of  the 
mosaic  in  the  atrium  represents  a  town- wall. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Forum  is  a  square  space,  usually  called  a 
School,  but  more  probably  the  Comitium,  or  voting-hall. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Forum  are  situated  the  Tribunals,  three 
adjacent  chambers,  the  centre  one  with  a  rectangular,  the  others 
with  semicircular  extremities.  Probably  one  of  them  (that  in  the 
centre  ?)  served  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  town-council,  while  the 
others  were  used  for  administrative  or  judicial  purposes.  These 
chambers  were  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake  of  63  A. D.,  but  only 
one  (the  westernmost)  had  received  its  final  covering  of  marble 
when  the  catastrophe  of  79  occurred. 

We  leave  the  Forum  by  the  Strada  delle  Scuole,  running  to  the 
S.  on  the  left  of  the  Tribunals.  On  its  right  side  are  a  number  of 
houses  with  several  stories,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ruined  walls 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  town.   From  No.  17  access 
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U  obtained  to  a  bathroom  with  paintings  (closed).  —  We  continue 
to  descend  to  the  left,  by  the  Vicolo  dei  Teatri,  where  the  house 
No.  26  (entr.  No.  27),  with  mosaic  of  a  boar  in  the  Ostium,  com- 
mands a  fine  view.  Farther  on  we  reach  the  so-called  Forum  Trian- 
gulare  and  the  adjacent  buildings,  which  have  retained  many  of 
their  pre-Roman  characteristics. 

We  enter  the  Forum  TriaAgulare  through  a  fine  arcade,  partly 
restored.  The  forum  was  bounded  on  three  sides  by  a  Doric  por- 
tions and  destined  chiefly  for  the  use  of  frequenters  of  the  theatre. 
On  the  N.  side  is  a  pedestal  for  a  statue  of  Maroeilus,  nephew  of 
Augustus,  with  an  inscription.  The  side  towards  the  plain  was 
open.  On  a  basement  here,  raised  five  steps  above  the  ground,  stood 
a  Temple  (Tempio  Dorico)  in  the  ancient  Greek  style,  101  ft  in 
length  and  67  ft.  in  breadth,  probably  dedicated  to  Minerva.  It  was 
surrounded  by  columns,  seven  being  in  front  and  eleven  at  each 
side,  in  the  ancient  Doric  order  of  about  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  A  few 
capitals,  two  broken  columns,  and  some  fragments  of  the  wall  of 
the  cella  are  now  the  sole  remains  of  this  once  imposing  structure. 
It  was  perhaps  overthrown  before  the  earthquake  of  63 ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  stuccoed  buildings  of  the  imperial  age  would 
never  dream  of  restoring  it  in  its  massive  and  simple  dignity.  — 
The  enclosed  space  in  front  of  the  temple  was  perhaps  a  tomb. 
To  the  left  of  it  are  three  altars. 

Beyond  the  temple,  No.  32,  is  a  well-head  (Puteal)  within  a 
small  circular  edifice,  12  ft.  in  diameter,  with  eight  Doric  columns. 
—  On  the  other  side  of  the  temple  is  a  semicircular  bench,  with  a 
sun-dial. 

To  the  E.  of  the  well  the  visitor  looks  down  into  a  porticus, 
lying  below  the  theatres  and  originally  belonging  to  them,  but  after- 
wards fitted  up  as  Barracks  for  Oladiators,  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  large  number  of  detached  cells,  arranged,  as  the  imitation  on  the 
S.  side  shows,  in  two  rows,  the  uppermost  of  which  was  entered 
from  a  wooden  gallery.  In  a  chamber  on  the  W.  side  used  as  a  prison 
were  found  three  skeletons  and  iron  stocks  for  the  feet,  and  in 
several  other  rooms  gladiatorial  weapons  were  discovered.  Sixty- 
three  bodies  in  all  were  found  in  this  building. 

Adjoining  the  Forum  Triangulare  on  the  N.,  and  adapted  to  the 
sloping  ground,  is  the  *Great  Theatre  (  Teatro  Scoperto),  It  is  a  build- 
ing of  p re-Roman  origin,  but  underwent  various  transformatiouB,  as 
is  shown,  e.y.,  by  the  traces  of  six  water-basins  installed  in  the 
orchestra  at  different  epochs.  It  was  finally  restored,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  by  the  architect  M.  Artorius,  at  the 
expense  of  M.  Holconius  Rufus  and  M.  Holconius  Geler.  The  space 
for  the  spectators  (opening  to  the  S.)  consists  of  three  ranks  ftma, 
media,  and  aumma  cavea) ;  the  first  contains  four  tiers  for  the  chairs 
of  persons  of  rank,  the  second  twenty,  and  the  third  four.  Corridors 
and  staircases  led  to  the  different  parts   of  the  building.    It  is 
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estimated  that  5000  spectators  could  be  accommodated.  Behind  the 
orchestra  is  the  long  and  narrow  stage,  in  front  of  which  is  an 
opening  in  the  ground  for  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  curtain.  The 
posterior  wall  of  the  stage,  once  adorned  with  statues,  is  provided 
with  three  doors,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  ancient  drama. 
Behind  these  was  the  dressing-room.  On  the  summit  of  the  outer 
wall  are  seen  the  stone  rings  for  the  poles  which  supported  an 
awning  (velanum)  in  sunny  weather.  Behind  the  theatre  is  a  square 
reservoir,  the  water  of  which  was  used  in  hot  weather  for  refresh- 
ing the  spectators  by  means  of  a  slight  sprinkling. 

The  adjacent  *  Small  Theatre  (Teatro  Coperto)  is  better  pre- 
served than  the  great.  It  was  roofed  in  (theatrum  teetum),  probably 
for  musical  performances.  It  had  1500  seats,  cut  out  in  such  a  way 
that  the  feet  of  the  spectator  did  not  inconvenience  the  person 
sitting  on  the  tier  below  him.  The  building  dates  from  about  B.C. 
75.  The  marble  pavement  of  the  orchestra  was,  according  to  an  in- 
scription, presented  by  M.  Oculatius,  a  duumvir. 

To  the  E.  of  the  small  theatre  passes  the  Strada  Stabiana, 
which  traverses  the  entire  city  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  Outside  the 
ancient  Stabian  Oate  the  beginning  of  a  street  of  tombs  has  been 
exhumed.  Iil  the  cross -street  in  Region  I,  between  Insula  1 
and  2,  at  No.  28,  on  the  left,  is  an  atrium,  the  compluvium  of 
which  was  covered  with  an  iron  grating  (restored)  as  a  protection 
against  thieves.  No.  2,  on  the  right  of  the  same  street,  was  a  tannery. 

We  continue  to  ascend  the  Stabian  Street.  On  the  left,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Street  of  the  Temple  of  Isls,  Reg.  II  (VIII),  Ins^.  8, 
No.  25,  is  the  so-called  Temple  of  Ascniapias,  the  smallest  in 
Pompeii,  which  is  perhaps  really  the  Temple  of  Zeus  Meilichios 
mentioned  in  an  Oscan  inscription  near  the  Stabian  Gate.  The  an- 
terior court  contains  an  archaic  altar  of  tufa,  recalling  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Scipio  in  the  Vatican.  On  the  pedestal  in  the  cella  were 
found  terracotta  statues  of  Jupiter  (erroneously  supposed  to  be  Mb- 
culapius)  and  Juno  and  a  bust  of  Minerva,  three  deities  who  were 
temporarily  worshipped  here  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Forum  (p.  141).  —  Farther  on  in 
the  Street  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  on  the  left.  No.  28,  rises  the 
Temple  of  Isis  (closed),  which,  as  the  copy  of  the  inscription  over 
the  entrance  informs  us,  was  restored  after  the  earthquake  of  63  by 
N.  Popidius  Gelsinus,  a  boy  six  years  of  age,  at  his  own  expense,  who 
in  recognition  of  this  service  was  received  into  the  rank  of  the  de- 
curiones.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  a  portions ;  between  the  columns 
are  several  altars,  and  an  ancient  aperture  for  the  reception  of  the 
remains  of  sacrifices,  now  used  as  an  air-shaft  of  the  Sarno  tunnel. 
On  the  left  is  a  small  shrine,  the  so-called  Purgatoriuniy  in  which 
ablutions  were  performed;  a  staircase  here  descended  to  a  sub- 
terranean cistern  j  the  walls  are  tastefully  adorned  with  reliefs  in 
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stuoeo.  A  statuette  of  IbIb,  no-^  in  the  Naples  Museum  (p.  71),  was 
found  in  the  portico  of  this  temple.  The  chambers  adjoining  the 
wall  on  the  left  were  occupied  by  the  priests.  Seyeral  bodies  were 
found  here;  and  on  the  altar  were  remains  of  sacrifices.  —  No.  29, 
farther  on,  is  the  so-ealled  Curia  Isiaea,  a  court  surrounded  by 
columns,  in  which  the  Doryphorus,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum 
(p.  63),  was  found  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  column.  Opposite  the 
door  is  the  pedestal  of  a  statue.  Behind  it  is  a  small  flight  of  steps, 
which  was  perhaps  used  for  placing  garlands  on  the  statue;  in 
firont  is  a  low  stone  plinth  or  table.  The  place  was  a  palsstra  of 
the  Oscan  period,  and  was  afterwards  shortened. 

We  return  to  the  Stabian  Street  and  ascend  it  farther.  To  the 
left,  No.  24,  is  a  small  sanctuary  of  the  Lares;  to  the  right,  No.  5, 
is  the  Casa  del  Citaristay  named  after  the  archaistic  Apollo  found 
here  (No.  5630,  p.  72).  This  is  one  of  the  largest  houses  at  Pompeii, 
comprising  two  atria  and  three  peristyles. 

The  next  cross-street  (88  ft.  aboye  the  sea-level)  is  the  Strada 
dell'  Abbondanza(8et  below),  the  continuation  of  which,  on  the  right, 
to  the  E.  of  the  Strada  Stabiana,  has  been  excavated  only  as  far  as 
the  next  side-street.  At  the  corner  here  is  the  buttress  of  an  aque- 
duct, leaden  pipes  from  which  are  observed  on  the  pavement  farther 
on.  On  the  left,  Reg.  Ill  (IX),  Ins.  1,  No.  20,  is  the  Honse  of  Epi- 
dins  Bnfas  (Casa  del  Diadumenijj  with  a  handsome  Corinthian 
atrium.  Within  it  is  a  lararium  on  the  right,  with  the  inscription 
*Genlo  Marci  nostri  et  Larlbus  duo  Diadumenl  liberti'.  —  The 
atrium  of  the  House  of  Epidius  Sdbmus^  No.  22  (left),  contains 
a  well-preserved  lararium ;  pretty  view  of  two  peristyles.  —  As- 
cending the  embankment  in  a  straight  direction,  we  reach  the  field 
path  leading  to  the  Amphitheatre  (see  p.  167). 

We  now  enter  the  broad  Strada  dbll'  Abbondanza  ,  which 
ascends  to  the  Forum  (comp.  p.  142),  and  was  closed  at  both  ends, 
in  order  to  exclude  carriages. 

L.,  Reg.  II  (VIII),  Ins.  4,  No.  16,  House  of  Cornelius  Rufus. 
The  atrium  contains  two  handsome  pedestals  for  tables,  and  a  bust 
with  the  inscription  *C.  Cornelio  Rufo*. 

R.,  No.  8,  is  the  principal  entrance  to  the  ^Btabian  Thermse 
(closed).  They  date  from  the  Oscan  period,  but  were  afterwards 
extended  and  re- decorated.  We  enter  a  spacious  court,  flanked 
by  pillars  on  two  sides,  which  was  used  for  palsestrio  exercises. 
Adjoining  this  to  the  right  is  the  Men's  Bath.  Off  a  vestibule 
to  the  left  was  the  cold  bath  (frigidarium),  a  circular  building 
with  four  recesses  and  an  opening  in  the  dome;  in  front,  the 
dressing-room  with  recesses  for  the  clothes,  and  another  entrance 
from  the  Stabian  Street.  Both  here  and  in  the  vestibule  the  ceilings 
are  adorned  with  fine  reliefs  in  stucco.  Farther  to  the  left  are  the 
tepid  room  (tepidarium ;  with  a  plunge-bath,  unusual  in  such  rooms) 
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and  the  hot  room(caldaiiam),  both  heated  by  means  of  double  walls 
and  floors.  —  In  the  right  corner  of  the  court  at  the  back  is  the 
WomenU  Bath,  The  door  leads  into  a  vestibule ,  into  which  the 
dressing-room  opens  on  the  left ;  from  the  street  are  two  separate 
entrances.  Bound  the  vaulted  hall  are  niches  for  clothes ;  in  the 
corner  is  a  b^sin  for  cold  baths.  Adjacent  are  the  warm  bath  and 
the  sudatory ;  at  one  end  of  the  latter  is  a  marble  bath,  at  the  other 
a  wash-basin  in  which  water  bubbled  up.  The  stoves  were  be« 
tween  the  men's  and  women's  baths.  —  In  the  wing  opposite,  which 
has  a  side-entrance  from  the  street,  are  a  closet  and  four  baths  for 
single  bathers  on  the  left.  —  In  the  court,  opposite  the  entrance, 
is  a  herma  of  Mercury  resembling  that  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  On 
the  wall  on  the  left  are  stucco  ornaments  in  relief.  The  first 
room  to  the  left  served  for  undressing^  the  walls  still  bear  traces 
of  the  presses  for  hanging  up  the  clothes.  Next  to  this  is  a  shallow 
basin  used  for  washing  after  gymnastic  exercises ;  then  a  swim- 
ming-bath. The  following  room  was  also  originally  a  bath,  but  was 
afterwards  filled  up  and  used  for  other  purposes. 

L.,  Reg,  II  (VIII),  Ins.  4,  No.  4,  the  House  ofHoUonius  (closed), 
with  handsome  peristyle,  rich  in  paintings,  but  faded.  In  the  obcus 
(r.)  Ariadne  and  Bacchus ;  (1.)  Hermaphrodite ;  in  the  room  to  the 
right,  Rape  of  Europa ;  in  the  room  to  the  left,  Achilles  in  Soyros, 
and  Judgment  of  Paris. 

A  few  paces  farther  on  the  Theatre  Street  diverges  to  the  left, 
leading  to  the  Forum  Triangulare  (p.  143),  while  we  follow  the 
Vice  DEL  LuPANABB  to  the  right. 

R.,  Reg.  IV  (VII),  Ins.  1,  No.  47,  •House  of  Siricus  (closed).  On 
the  threshold  the  inscription  ^Salve  lucrufm/;  to  the  same  proprietor 
belonged  the  large  adjacent  bakehouse.  No.  46.  To  the  left  of  the 
atrium  are  two  rooms  with  good  paintings :  (1.)  Neptune  and  Apollo 
helping  to  build  the  walls  of  Troy ;  opposite.  Drunken  Hercules ; 
(r.)  Vulcan  presenting  Thetis  with  weapons  for  Achilles.  In  the 
centre  of  the  peristyle  are  four  green  columns,  which  bore  a  pavilion. 
A  staircase  leads  to  the  left  to  the  other  part  of  the  house,  the 
principal  entrance  of  which  opened  from  the  Strada  Stabiana,  an- 
other peristyle,  and  an  atrium  containing  a  handsome  marble  table.. 

To  the  left  on  the  opposite  wall  are  large  snakes,  with  the  in- 
scription:   ^Otiosis  locus  hie  non  est,  discede  morator\ 

L.,  at  the  corner  of  the  second  lane,  the  Vicolo  del  Balcone  Pen- 
sile, Reg.  IV  (VII),  Ins.  12,  No.  18,  the  Lupanare  (closed  j  special 
permission  necessary).  The  bad  character  of  the  house  is  sufficiently 
Indicated  by  the  paintings  and  inscriptions.  A  separate  entrance 
from  the  street  ascended  direct  to  the  upper  floor,  which  had  a  gal- 
lery (pergula)  facing  two  streets.  —  In  the  Vicolo  del  Balcone  Pen- 
sile, on  the  right,  is  the  House  with  the  Balcony  (Ca«a  del  Balcone 
Pinsile ;  closed).  Three  rooms  of  the  projecting  upper  floor  have 
been  preserved  by  replacing  the  charred  woodwork  by  new  beams. 
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We  retom  to  the  Vico  del  Lupanare.  To  the  right,  at  the  first 
eoiner,  is  a  shoemaker'B  shop  kept  by  the  portei  of  the  house.  — 
Nearly  opposite  is  the  Caaa  dtlt  Ono  (closed),  named  from  a  mosaic 
of  a  wounded  bear  at  the  entrance. 

We  now  turn  to  the  right  and  after  a  few  yards  regain  the  Staada 
Stabiana  (p.  144),  which  we  ascend.  [In  the  side -street  just 
beyond,  Reg.  Ill  (IX),  Ins.  3,  No.  12,  is  a  closed  room  containing 
a  restored  Mill,  with  its  woodwork  (seen  through  the  gate).] 

To  the  right  in  the  Strada  Stabiana,  Reg.  Ill  (IX),  Ins.  3, 
No.  5,  the  HouM  of  Xarciu  Lncretins  (closed),  the  paintings  of 
which  are  in  unusually  good  preseryation.  Behind  the  tablinum  is  a 
small  garden,  laid  out  in  terraces,  with  a  fountain  and  a  number  of 
marble  figures.  The  best  of  the  paintings  are  preserved  at  Naples. 
The  proprietor's  name  was  learned  from  a  letter  painted  on  the 
wall  with  the  address  *M.  Lucretio  Flam.  Martis  deourioni  Pompef . 

The  whole  of  Insula  4  in  Region  III  (IX)  is  occupied  by  extensiye 
Thermae,  which  were  in  course  of  construction  at  the  time  the 
city  was  overwhelmed.  In  the  large  court  the  labourers  were  in 
the  very  act  of  making  the  gutter  and  laying  the  bases  for  the 
columns  of  the  portico.  The  large  swimming-basin,  to  the  left, 
below  the  windows  of  the  inner  rooms,  was  also  unfinished.  This 
was  a  men's  bath  only,  though  it  is  of  unwonted  size.  Passing 
through  an  antechamber  on  the  left,  we  reach  the  dressing-room 
(apodyterium),  containing  a  large  bath  of  cold  water  (frigidarlum). 
Next  to  this  is  the  warm  bath  (tepidarium),  beyond  which  is  the 
hot  chamber  (caldarium),  with  three  basins  for  hot  baths.  To  the 
left  of  the  tepidarium  is  the  laconicum,  or  sudatory,  with  a  vaulted 
roof,  and  also  connected  with  the  caldarium.  The  three  rooms  last 
mentioned  were  intended  to  be  heated  by  means  of  double  floors 
and  walls.  The  heating-furnaces  had  not  yet  been  built.  The  three 
largest  rooms  are  provided  with  large  windows,  another  divergence 
from  the  ordinary  plan  of  the  Therms. 

We  npw  reach  the  point  where  the  Strada  Stabiana  intersects 
the  Strada  di  Nola,  which  we  follow  to  the  right.  The  Insula 
4,  5,  7,  &  8  of  Reg.  Ill  (IX),  to  the  S.  of  this  street,  and  Nos.  1,  2, 
&  4  of  Reg.  V,  to  the  N.  of  it,  have  all  been  either  wholly  or  partly 
excavated.  At  the  end  of  the  street,  5  min.  from  the  cross-roads, 
is  the  PoATA  DI  Nola,  with  the  N.E.  entrance  to  the  excavations 
(comp.  p.  138)  and  the  station  of  the  narrow-gauge  railway  from 
Naples  (comp.  p.  123). 

To  the  left,  at  Reg.  V,  Ins.  1,  No.  7,  is  a  fine  capital  with  figures. 

In  the  following  Insula  5,  Reg.  Ill  (IX),  the  house  No.  6  (closed) 
Is  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  oblong  ground-plan.  In  the  room  to 
the  right,  in  front  of  the  peristyle  of  No.  9  (closed),  are  Egyptian 
landscapes  with  pygmies.  The  house  No.  11  has  representations 
of  the  nine  Muses  (to  the  right,  next  the  tablinum).  —  The  house 
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in  the  S.E.  angle  of  this  Insula,  No.  16  (closed),  seems  to  have 
been  a  tavern,  and  contains  a  room  with  paintings  of  the  grossest 
description. 

Of  the  next  Insnla  (III,  7),  only  one  large  house  (Casa  del  CerUe^ 
nario ;  closed)  has  been  excavated.  It  contains  a  spaoions  peristyle 
(the  garden  of  which  has  been  replanted  on  the  old  lines),  two 
covered  rooms,  and  (to  the  right)  a  small  bath.  Adjacent  is  a  room 
tastefully  decorated  with  black  paintings,  inserted  in  the  walls  at 
a  later  period:  right,  Orestes,  Pylades,  and  Iphigeneia;  left,  The- 
seus and  the  Minotanr;  centre,  Hermaphrodite  and  Silenns. 

We  next  enter  the  narrow  street  opposite,  between  Insula  8 
and  4  of  Beg.  Y,  on  the  right  side  of  which  is  the  House  df  Marcus 
Lucretius  Pronto  (closed).  The  roof  of  the  atrium  (Tuscan;  comp» 
p.  151)  has  been  restored  in  the  ancient  style.  This  house  contains 
several  interesting  paintings :  in  the  first  room  to  the  rigfht,  Neop- 
tolemus  slain  by  Orestes  at  Delphi ;  in  the  second  room  to  the  right, 
Theseus  and  Ariadne  (right  wall),  Toilet  of  Venus  (left  wall);  in 
the  tablinum.  Mars  and  Venus  (left),  Procession  of  Bacchus  (right); 
in  the  first  room  to  the  right  of  the  garden,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe 
(right),  Bacchus  and  Silenus  (left).  ■—  Two  houses  farther  on  is  an 
atrium  with  a  fine  marble  table-pedestal  in  the  form  of  a  panther. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  and  turn  to  the  right  into  the  marrow 
street  between  Insulae  1  and  2  of  Reg.  V,  enter  the  sixth  door  on  the 
right,  and  follow  the  passage  to  the  right  of  the  atrium,  to  the  ex- 
cavations of  1892-93 ,  which  have  revealed  the  Casa  deUe  Notze 
d'Argento  (closed),  a  handsome  house  with  an  atrium  with  four 
columns  and  an  admirably  preserved  peristyle. 

We  return  by  the  Strada  di  Nola  to  the  crossing  mentioned  at  p.  147, 
and,  turning  to  the  right,  follow  the  N.  Extension  op  the  Steaba 
Stabiana.  At  the  corner  to  the  left  are  a  Fountain  and  an  Altar  of  the 
Lares ;  adjacent  is  a  pillar  of  the  Aqueduct.  Of  the  houses  the  follow- 
ing are  noticeable :  —  L.,  Reg.  VI,  Ins.  14,  No.  20,  with  a  mutilated 
herma  erected  by  the  arcarius  (cashier)  Anteros  to  M,  Vesonius 
Primus^  the  master  of  the  house,  with  projecting  props  for  the 
support  of  wreaths.  The  peristyle  is  adorned  with  a  fresco  of  Orpheus, 
over  lifesize.  —  No.  22,  a  Fullonicaj  or  fuller's  workshop.  The 
atrium  contains  a  handsome  impluvium,  a  marble  table,  and  a  foun- 
tain. In  the  room  at  the  back  are  three  basins  (comp.  p.  152), 
and  on  the  wall  are  paintings  of  a  banquet  of  fullers  (fullones)  and 
a  scene  in  a  court  of  law,  —  Opposite,  to  the  right,  Reg.  V,  Ins.  1, 
No.  26,  the  house  of  L,  Caecilius  Jucundus^  the  banker,  where  the 
receipts  now  preserved  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  (p.  81)  were  discov- 
ered. In  the  atrium  stood  a  herma  erected  to  the  banker  by  his 
freedman  Felix;  the  pedestal,  with  the  inscription  ^Qenio  L(uei) 
nostri  Felix  Ifibertus/  is  still  here,  but  the  bronze  bust  is  a  copy, 
the  original  having  been  removed  to  Naples  (p.  71).  In  the  atrium, 
to  the  left,  is  the  lower  part  of  the  chapel  of  the  Lares,  with  a  relief 
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representing  the  N.  side  of  the  Forum.  The  beantifnl  paintings  in 
the  tahlinnm  are  unfortunately  somewhat  faded. 

Beyond  the  next  cross-street,  Reg.  VI,  Ins.  16,  No.  7,  is  the 
recently  excayated  Casa  degli  Amorini  Dorati  (closed).  The  small 
size  of  the  atrium  is  characteristic  of  the  later  days  of  Pompeii, 
when  the  family  life  was  fooussed  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house. 
To  the  left  is  the  peristyle,  of  which  the  colonnades  and  garden  have 
been  restored  on  the  old  lines.  The  marble  sculptures  of  the  garden 
are  still  in  situ.  The  wall  of  the  S.  colonnade  contains  some  marble 
reliefs  of  theatric  masks.  The  paintings  are  unimportant.  The 
ceilings  of  several  rooms  have  been  restored  from  the  old  remains. 
The  first  room  to  the  right  was  a  bedroom  and  still  retains  the  places 
occupied  by  a  large  double  bed  and  a  child's  couch.  The  walls  are 
adorned  with  gilded  Cupids  in  small  round  fields  on  a  ground  of  blue 
stucco  (under  glass).  —  Farther  to  the  N.,  Ins.  16,  No.  15,  is  another 
small  and  recently  excavated  house,  with  the  Tuscan  roof  (p.  151) 
of  its  atrium  restored.  On  the  front  wall  is  an  attractive  landscape 
in  an  architectonic  framework. 

"We  now  follow  the  above-mentioned  cross-street  towards  the 
W.  At  the  first  corner  is  the  •♦House  of  the  Vettii  (^Domua  Vet- 
tiofum;  Reg.  VI,  Ins.  15,  No.  1  j  closed),  excavated  in  1894-95. 
The  beautiful  paintings  found  here,  as  well  as  the  marble  decora- 
tions of  the  peristyle  (see  below),  have  been  left  in  Htu,  The  paint- 
ings in  the  atrium,  the  wings,  and  the  room  to  the  right  of  the 
peristyle  belong  to  the  period  before  63  A.D.,  the  others  are  later. 
The  house  is  named  from  tbe  seals  of  two  freedmen  found  in  it. 

At  the  entrance  is  a  representation  of  Priapus  (covered).  The  Atsium 
is  embellished  with  beantiral  monumental  paintings.  On  the  dado  also  are 
charming  putli ;  and  on  the  frieze  above  are  groaps  of  Oupids  engaged  in 
various  occupations,  the  finest  being  the  Cupids  sacrificing  to  Fortune,  to 
tbe  right.  Room  to  the  left  of  the  entrance:  Ariadne  abandoned;  Hero 
and  Leander.  —  1st  Boom  to  the  left  of  the  Atrium:  entrance -wall,  Cy- 
parisras  and  the  stag;  opposite,  Cupid  and  Pan  wrestling  in  presence  of 
Bacchus  and  his  train;  to  the  right,  above,  Jupiter  enthroned,  youthful 
and  unbearded.  The  Ps&tsttls  has  been  partly  rebuilt  and  replanted, 
and  is  embellished  with  numerous  statuettes,  from  which  jets  of  water 
originally  spouted  into  marble  basins.  Between  the  columns  are  three 
marble  tables,  the  finest  being  that  in  front,  to  the  right.  Two  dining 
rooms  open  off  the  front  of  the  peristyle.  In  that  to  the  left:  Infant  Her- 
cules strangling  the  serpents,  m  presence  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmenej 
Pentheus  slain  by  the  Bacchantes  \  Dirce,  Amphion,  and  Zethos  (the  *Far- 
nese  Buir  group).  In  the  dining-room  to  the  right :  Deedalus  and  Pasiphae ; 
Hephaestus  binding  Ixion  to  the  wheel  in  Hades;  and  Iris  announcing  to 
Hera  this  punishment  of  her  insulter.  The  seated  veiled  female  form  is 
probably  a  soul,  symbolizing  the  underworld.  Bacchus  finding  Ariadne. 
—  The  Laboe  Book  to  the  right  of  the  peristyle  is  the  finest  of  all  in 
point  of  ornamentation.  On  the  black  band  above  the  dado  are  *Group8 
of  Cupids  (beginning  on  the  right):  Cupids  throwing  stones  at  a  target) 
Cupids  weaving  and  selling  garlands;  manufacturing  and  selling  oil; 
chariot- races;  goldsmiths;  fullers.  Back-waU:  the  Vestalia,  the  festival 
of  the  millers  and  b>kers,  when  even  the  asses  have  a  holiday;  vintage 
and  wine-pressing;  triumph  of  Bacchus.  Left  wall:  Cupids  selling  wine. 
Beneath  the  narrow  wall  panels  are  similar  bands,  on  some  of  which  ap- 
pears Psyche  gathering  flowers.    In  those  adjoining  the  central  panels  on 
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the  side-walls  are  three  mythological  scenes:  Agamemnon  entering  the 
shrine  of  Artemis  in  order  to  kill  the  sacred  hind  (right  waM)\  Apollo 
after  slayine  the  Python ;  Orestes  and  Pylades  in  Tauris ,  in  presence  of 
Thoas  and  Iphigeneia  (left  wall).  The  red  wall -panels  are  occupied  by 
hovering  groups.  Left  wall:  Poseidon  and  Amymone.  Bear  wall:  to  tlie 
left,  ApoUo  and  Daphne,  to  the  right,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  Right  wall : 
Perseus  and  Andromeda.  Entrance -wall:  to  the  right,  Hermaphrodite 
and  Silenus.  On  the  dado:  Amazons,  Women  with  sacrificial  utensils. 
Satyr  and  Bacchante.  —  To  the  right  of  this  room  is  another,  smaller 
peristyle,  adjoined  by  a  dining-room  and  a  bedroom.  In  the  former: 
Achilles  recognized  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes;  Hercules  surpris- 
ing Auge.  —  We  now  return  to  the  Atrium.    To  the  left  is  a  small  side- 


atrium,  behind  which  is  the  Kitcusn,  with  the  cooking- apparatus  still  in 
situ.  Beside  the  kitchen  is  a  room  (closed)  containing  paintings  not  suited 
for  general  inspection  and  an  interesting  statuette  of  Priapus,  probably 


situ.    Beside  the  kitchen  is  a  room  (closed)  containing  paintings  not  suited 

for  general  inspection  and  an  in  teres "^  " 

from  a  fountain  once  in  the  peristyle. 

The  street  passing  the  House  of  the  Vettil  leads  to  the  reservoir 
of  an  ancient  conduit  (not,  however,  the  main  aqueduct).  Adjacent 
is  a  hill  commanding  a  fine  panorama. 

We  return  to  the  entrance  of  the  House  of  the  Vettii.  At  the 
corner  of  Insula  13  stands  the  pillar  of  an  aqueduct,  with  numerous 
leaden  pipes.  To  the  right,  Ins.  11,  No.  10,  is  the  Casa  del  Labirinto, 
a  roomy  dweUing  with  two  atria.  In  a  closed  room  behind  the  peri- 
style is  a  mosaic  pavement :  Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur  in  the 
Labyrinth.  The  left  half  of  the  house  was  destined  for  the  manage ; 
it  contains  a  bakehouse  and  a  bathroom. 

We  return  to  the  aqueduct-pillar  and  proceed  thence  to  the  S.  to 
the  Strada  di  Nola.  Immediately  opposite,  at  the  comer,  Reg.  IV 
(VII),  Iris.  4,  No.  48  (^House  of  the  Chase,  *Oasa  della  Caccia',  closed). 
Beyond  the  finely  painted  tablinum  we  enter  the  peristyle;  opposite, 
wild-beast  fights,  whence  the  name  of  the  house ;  on  the  right,  land- 
scapes, with  Polyphemus  and  Galatea. 

L.,  No.  51,  Hou«e  o/'AWadne  ('Casa  diAiianna',  closed),  which 
we  enter  from  the  back  (capital  with  figures  at  the  entrance),  travers- 
ing first  the  garden  and  then  the  peristyle  with  variegated  capitals. 
A  room  to  the  right  contains  fine  wall-paintings. 

L.,  No.  57,  Casa  dei  Capitelii  Figurati,  named  after  the  capitals 
of  the  entrance-pillars,  adorned  with  Bacchantes  and  Fauns.  From 
the  peristyle,  with  six  columns  of  a  pavilion  and  a  sun-dial,  we  enter 
a  confectioner's  shop,  the  use  of  which  has  been  conjectured  from 
the  nature  of  the  objects  found  in  it.  The  oven  is  still  in  existence, 

L.,  No.  59,  Casa  della  Pareie  Nera  (PI.  Ij  closed),  so  called 
from  the  room  beautifully  decorated  in  black,  behind  the  peristyle. 

Opposite,  on  the  right,  Reg.  VI,  Ins.  12,  Nos.  2-5,  the  *Hoase 
of  the  Faun  (closed) ,  so  named  from  the  statuette  of  the  Dancing 
Faun  (p.  72)  found  beside  the  impluvium  in  the  principal  atrium, 
and  now  replaced  hy  a  copy.  The  house  occupies  a  whole  Insula, 
and  is  the  most  sumptuous  in  Pompeii,  262  ft.  long  and  125  ft. 
broad  (comp.  p.xlv).  It  contained  beautiful  mosaics  (now  in  Naples, 
p.  63)  but  hardly  any  mural  paintings.  The  stucco  on  the  walls 
2nd  cent.  B.C.)  is  an  imitation  of  incrustation  in  coloured  marble. 
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On  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  house  is  the  greeting  ^Hayb'.  It 
possesses. two  entrances  and  two  atila.  The  left  atrium  (35  ft.  by 
38  ft.)  is  in  the  Tuscan  style,  ue.  the  roof  was  home  by  cross-beams 
without  vertical  support.  The  simpler  atrium  on  the  right  is  an 
atrium  tetrastylum,  i.e.  the  roof-beams  surrounding  the  implurium 
were  borne  by  four  columns.  It  was  used  as  a  vestibule  to  the  offices 
on  the  right :  bath,  kitchen,  etc.  The  peristyle  contained  28  Ionic 
columns  of  tufa  coated  with  stucco.  In  the  apartment  with  the  red 
columns  was  found  the  celebrated  mosaic  of  the  Battle  of  Alexander 
(p.  71).    At  the  back  is  a  garden  with  a  Doric  portico. 

A  few  paces  farther  on,  the  Forum  Street  leads  to  the  left,  the 
Mercury  Street  (p.  152)  to  the  right. 

Reg.  IV  (VII),  Ins.  4,  No.  1,  at  the  corner  of  the  Forum  Street, 
is  the  Temple  of  Fortunaj  erected,  according  to  the  inscription,  by 
M.  Tulllus  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (The  inscription  is  upon 
the  architrave  of  the  »dicula  in  the  rear,  now  lying  in  the  temple.) 
The  entrance  was  closed  by  a  railing  with  gates. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  street  leading  from  this  point  to  the  Forum 
(p.  140)  is  a  small  Kuieum,  containing  objects  found  in  a  Roman  villa  ex- 
cavated at  Boscoreale  in  1894-95  (p.  151).  In  the  lit  Boom  are  a  hand-mill 
and  an  olive-press.  In  the  2nd  Room  is  a  cast  of  a  wooden  railing.  The 
bath,  behind  to  the  left,  with  heating-apparatus  and  leaden  receptacles  for 
hot  and  cold  water,  deserves  special  notice.  The  well-preseryed  pipes  were 
fitted  with  taps  by  means  of  which  either  hot  or  cold  water  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  bath,  as  well  as  to  the  hand-basin  (to&rtm»;  not  extant),  and 
the  desired  temperature  obtained  by  mixing.  —  17ext  door  to  the  museum 
is  a  sale-room  for  photographs. 

From  this  point  we  follow  the  continuation  of  the  Strada  di  Nola. 

On  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  *Therm8e,  Reg.lY  (VII),  Ins.  5, 
No.  2  (*Terme  del  Foro' ;  closed),  which  occupy  a  whole  Insula.  Two 
of  the  six  entrances  admit  to  an  elegant  irregular  court,  with  arcades 
and  columns.  Thence,  or  direct  from  the  street  (Entr.  No.  2), 
we  enter  the  chamber  for  undressing  (apodyterium)^  with  benches, 
the  vault  above  which  was  provided  with  a  glass  window.  Beyond 
this,  to  the  right,  is  the  excellently  preserved  ooldhBih  (frigidarium). 
The  water  gushed  forth  from  a  copper  mouth-piece  opposite  the 
entrance  and  was  let  off  below  the  entrance.  To  the  right  of  the 
dressing-room  is  the  warm  bath  (tepidarium).  A  frieze  running  round 
it  is  furnished  with  niches  for  depositing  clothes,  and  is  supported 
by  Atlantes  in  terracotta.  The  vaulting  was  richly  decorated  with 
figures  in  stucco.  This  chamber  was  heated  by  means  of  the  large 
brazier  of  bronze  (to  the  left),  which,  with  three  bronze  benches, 
was  presented,  according  to  the  inscription,  by  M.  Nigidius  Vaccula, 
to  whose  name  (vacca  =  cow)  the  cow  on  the  brazier  and  the  cows* 
heads  on  the  benches  are  references.  Adjacent  is  the  hot-air  bath 
(ealdarium)y  heated  by  means  of  double  floors  and  walls.  A  niche 
on  the  left  contains  a  marble  basin  (Idbrum)  for  washing  with  cold 
water ;  the  inscription  records  that  it  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  5250 
sesterces  (b7l.  sterling).    At  the  other  end  is  the  basin  for  warm 
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baths.  —  We  regain  the  contlDtiatioiL  of  the  Stiada  di  Nola  and  (by 
No.  7)  reach  the  furnace,  and  then  a  small  court  to  the  left,  with 
two  columns,  one  of  which  probably  bore  a  sun-dial.  No.  8  is  the 
unpretending  Women's  Bath, 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  ThermsB,  Reg.  VI,  Ins.  8,  No.  5,  is  the 
*Hoii8e  of  the  Tragic  Poet  (closed ;  entrance  by  a  side-door),  one 
of  the  most  elegant  in  Pompeii,  so  called  from  two  representations 
found  in  the  tabUnum  —  a  poet  reading  (more  probably  Admetus 
and  Alcestis),  and  a  mosaio  of  a  theatrical  rehearsal  (which,  together 
with  beautiful  paintings  of  subjects  from  the  Iliad ,  are  now  in  the 
museum  at  Naples).  This  is  represented  by  Bulwer  Lytton  in  his 
*La8t  Days  of  Pompeii'  (1834)  as  the  dwelling  of  Glauous.  On  the 
threshold  is  a  dog  in  mosaic,  with  the  inscription  ^Oave  Canem'. 
At  the  back  of  the  peristyle  is  a  small  shrine  in  which  stood  a 
statuette  of  Silenus.  In  the  triclinium  on  the  right.  Youth  and 
maiden  looking  at  a  nest  containing  Cupids  (aboye,  Marsyas  play- 
ing the  flute  and  Olympus),  Theseus  abandoning  Ariadne,  and 
Diana  with  Orion  (?).  On  the  side-panels  are  personifications  of 
the  seasons. 

Reg.  VI,  Ins.  6,  No.  1,  beyond  the  cross-street,  on  the  right,  is 
the  Honse  of  Paxuut  (Domus  On.  Allti  Nigidi  Mai),  one  of  the 
largest  in  Pompeii,  occupying  a  whole  Insula,  319  ft.  long  and 
124  ft.  broad.  Shops  and  dwellings  face  two  of  the  streets.  On 
the  threshold  was  found  a  mosaic  with  the  greeting  ^Salyb',  Comp.r 
ground-plan,  p.  136. 

This  is  the  house  of  which  a  reproductioii  has  been  constructed  a1^ 
Saratoga  by  Mr.  Franklin  W.  Smith  (see  Baedeker**  United  Statet), 

We  return  to  the  Temple  of  Fortuna  (p.  161),  and,  turning 
to  the  left,  follow  the  St&ada  di  Mbbcubio,  at  the  entrance  to 
which  rises  a  Brick  Arch,  on  which  the  pipes  of  a  water-conduit 
are  yisible.  It  was  surmounted  by  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  (now 
at  Naples). 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Strada  di  Meicurio,  No.  14,  is  a  small 
Temple  of  the  Lares, 

R.,  No.  7,  House  of  the  Anchor  (Casa  dell*  AncoraJ,  named  after 
an  anchor  in  mosaic  on  the  threshold.  By  the  tablinum  we  descend 
to  a  peristyle,  the  pavement  of  which  was  higher  than  the  garden.- 
The  latter,  to  which  a  staircase  descends,  was  on  the  level  of  the: 
Yico  del  Fauno,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  cryptoporticus  and  nu-» 
merous  niches  containing  altars. 

L.,  No.  20,  the  Fullonioay  or  fuller's  establishment.  The  square 
pillars  (on  one  of  which  were  frescoes  alluding  to  the  fuller's  art, 
now  in  Naples,  p.  77)  supported  a  gallery  (solarium)  for  drying  the 
cloth.  Around  are  dwelling-rooms  and  bed-chambers,  as  well  as 
rooms  for  the  workmen.  To  the  left  is  the  kitchen,  with  an 
oven;  and  behind  are  four  basins  on  different  levels,  destined  for 
ashing  the  cloths,  which  were  afterwards  stamped  with  the  feet 
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in  the  small  stands  to  the  right.  Adjacent  to  these  premises,  and 
connected  with  them  by  a  door,  was  the  hexastyle  atrium,  No.  2i. 

L.,  No.  22,  HoiMe  of  th^  Large  Fountain  (Cata  deila  Foniana 
Qrande)^  in  the  garden  of  which  is  a  fine  mosaic  fountain. 

L.,  No.  23,  House  of  ike  Small  Fountain  (Casa  delta  Foniana 
Piecola)y  with  a  fountain  of  gaily  coloured  mosaic,  adorned  with  a 
small  and  graceful  bronze :  Boy  with  a  goose  (a  copy,  original  at 
Naples).  The  walls  are  decorated  with  interesting  realistic  land- 
scapes. 

R.,  No.  1,  a  Tavern,  The  back-room  (closed)  is  adorned  with 
yarions  allusions  to  drinking :  a  waggon  with  a  wine-skin,  players 
and  drinkers,  eatables,  etc.  In  the  corner  to  the  left  a  soldier  is  being 
served ;  above  him  is  scribbled :  ^da  fridam  pusillum'  (pour  in  some 
cold  water).  An  adjoining  room  contains  paintings  of  Polyphemus 
and  Galatea,  and  Yenns  fishing.  —  Opposite  the  tayem  is  a  fountain 
with  a  head  of  Mercury,  after  which  the  street  has  been  named. 

Farther  on,  beyond  the  Vicolo  di Mercuric,  Nos.  7  and  6  (Reg.  VI, 
Ins.  9),  on  the  right,  is  the  Bouse  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (Domtts  Cn. 
Caetroni  Eutychi;  closed),  consisting  of  two  distinct  houses,  but 
connected.  Beyond  the  Corinthian  atrium  are  the  tablinum  and  a 
garden  with  lararium.  Fine  frescoes  in  the  room  to  the  right  of 
the  tablinum:  to  the  left,  Birth  of  Adonis;  on  the  entrance-wall, 
Minos  and  Scylla;  in  an  apartment  to  the  left  of  the  garden,  Apollo 
and  Daphne.  To  the  right  of  the  atrium  is  a  large  peristyle,  adorned 
with  paintings  all  round.  On  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  is 
the  Yenns  Pompeiana. 

Farther  on,  Nos.  5-3,  House  of  the  Centaur,  To  the  right  of 
the  entrance  (No.  3)  is  a  fine  bedroom ,  adorned  with  imitation 
marble. 

Adjacent,  No.  2,  House  of  Xeleager  (closed).  Within  the  door- 
way, to  the  right,  Mercury  handing  a  purse  to  Fortuna.  Beneath  the 
marble  table  in  the  atrium  is  an  arrangement  for  keeping  viands 
cool  by  water.  In  the  peristyle  to  the  left  of  the  atrium  is  an  elegant 
fountain.  Adjoining  the  peristyle  at  the  back  is  an  obcus,  enclosed 
on  three  sides  by  Corinthian  columns.  Among  the  frescoes  (right), 
a  young  Satyr  startling  a  Bacchante  with  a  snake.  To  the  left  of  the 
(Bcus  is  a  hall  with  frescoes:  on  the  transverse  wall  to  the  left, 
the  Judgment  of  Paris, 

On  the  opposite  side,  at  the  end  o|  the  street,  Reg.  YI,  Ins.  7, 
No.  23,  House  of  Apollo  (^Domus  A.  Herenulei  Communis;  closed), 
named  from  the  represenUtions  found  here.  Behind  the  gaily 
painted  tablinum,  a  fountain  in  a  grotesque  style.  At  the  end  of  the 
garden,  to  the  right,  is  a  handsome  sleeping-chamber  (for  two  beds); 
on  the  external  wall  is  a  landscape  with  a  Bacchanalian,  and  a 
mosaic  of  Achilles  in  Scyros.  In  the  interior  are  representations  of 
Apollo  and  Marsyas  and  other  mythological  snbjects. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps.  No.  18,  to  the  right.  House  of  Adonis 
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(^Domus  M,  Asellini;  closed).  In  the  garden,  to  the  right,  a  fresco, 
I  above  lifesize,  of  Adonis  wounded,  tended  and  bewailed  by  Venus 

I  and  Cupids;  on  the  painted  columns  at  the  sides,  Achilles  and 

I  Chiron.    In  a  room  to  the  left,  *  Toilet  of  the  Hermaphrodite'. 

We  here  turn  to  the  right,  follow  the  W.  branch  of  the  Vicolo 
di  Mercuric,  and  soon  reach  the  Strada  di  Sallustio,  which  leads 
to  the  Herculanean  Gate,  This  was  a  business-street  and  contained 
few  handsome  houses. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  Reg.  VI,  Ins.  2,  No.  4,  is  the  House 
of  Sallnst  (Domus  A,  Coss.  Libani;  closed),  with  the  atrium  and 
adjacent  rooms  lined  with  stucco  painted  to  imitate  marble.  Behind 
the  tablinum  is  a  small  irregularly-shaped  garden,  with  a  triclinium 
in  an  arbour  in  the  corner.  The  small  peristyle,  to  the  right  of  the 
atrium,  is  styled,  though  without  authority,  the  Veneteum.  In  it, 
on  the  wall  opposite  us,  Actseon  watching  Diana  bathing;  to  the 
left,  Europa  and  ther  bull ;  to  the  right,  Phrlxus  and  Helle.  In  the 
small  room  to  the  right,  Venus  and  Mars ;  below,  Paris  and  Helen. 

Ins.  3,  No.  6,  is  a  JBakehouse,  with  oven  and  mills.  The  latter 
were  turned  by  asses  or  slaves. 

Farther  on,  at  the  crossing,  is  a  fountain,  behind  which  is  a 
building  erroneously  described  as  a  reservoir  of  the  aqueduct.  — 
We  proceed  to  the  left  by  the  Strada  Consolare.  Some  of  the  houses 
to  the  left,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  town,  had 
several  stories,  and  large  vaults,  used  as  magazines. 

A  large,  open  hall  to  the  right.  No.  13,  is  called,  without  author- 
ity, a  Custom  House;  ltd  real  character  is  unknown.  —  No.  10,  a 
little  farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  House  of  the  Surgeon,  so  called 
from  a  considerable  number  of  surgical  instruments  found  here.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  massive  construction  of  limestone  blocks,  and 
it  is  probably  the  most  ancient  house  in  the  town. 

No.  3,  on  the  left,  opposite,  is  a  large  /nn,  with  a  phallus 
towards  the  street ,  intended  to  avert  the  evil  eye.  It  contains  two 
wine-tables,  and  has  an  entrance  for  waggons.  —  No.  2,  on  the 
right,  is  another  inn,  also  with  waggon-entrance. 

The  Herculanean  Gate  or  Porta  Ercolanese  (135  ft.  above  the 
sea-level)  is  believed  to  date  from  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  has 
three  archways,  69  ft.  deep,  of  which  the  two  for  foot-passengers 
were  vaulted  throughout,  while  the  central  passage  for  carriages 
was  vaulted  only  at  each  end.  To  the  right  is  the  approach  (closed) 
to  the  Tovm  Wall,  which  may  be  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  view 
(charming  glimpses  of  the  bay,  with  the  island  of  Capri  in  the  back- 
ground ;  near  the  shore  is  the  picturesque  rocky  islet  of  Revigliano, 
to  the  right  is  Torre  Annunziata).  The  wall  (p.  135)  consists  of 
an  outer  and  inner  wall,  the  intervening  space  being  filled  with 
earth.  The  height  of  the  external  wall  varies  according  to  the 
ground  from  25  to  33  ft.,  the  internal  being  uniformly  8  ft.  higher. 
Originally  built  of  large  blocks  of  tufa  and  limestone,  it  appears 
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to  haye  been  partly  destroyed  In  the  peaceful  period  of  the  second 
century  B.C.,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  repaired  chiefly  with 
concrete  (small  pieces  of  lava  consolidated  with  cement).  At  the 
same  time  it  was  strengthened  with  towers.  The  difTerence  be- 
tween these  kinds  of  building  will  be  observed  near  this  gate.  — 
(From  this  point  onwards,  comp.  the  supplementary  part  of  the 
Plan  at  p.  136.) 

The  suburb  outside  this  gate  is  perhaps  the  Pagua  Augustus 
Felix,  named  thus  in  honour  of  Augustus.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
so-called  ^Street  of  the  Tombs  (Strada  dei  Sepoleri),  which  has  been 
partly  excavated.  The  ancient  Roman  custom  of  burying  the  dead 
by  the  side  of  a  highroad  Is  well  known.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  rows  of  graves,  similar  to  those  discovered  here,  exist  beyond 
other  gates  also  (pp.  144,  167).  The  Street  of  Tombs  is  in  point  of 
scenery  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  town. 

On  the  right.  No.  1,  is  a  large  tomb,  apparently  In  the  form  of 
an  altar,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  destroyed ;  In  the  tomb-cavity 
beneath  several  cinerary  urns  were  found. 

On  the  left,  No.  1,  is  the  Tomb  of  Cerrinitu,  a  recess  with  seats. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  was  a  sentry-box,  and  that  here  was  found 
the  skeleton  of  a  sentinel  who  died  at  his  post ;  but  this  is  a  mere 
fiction,  like  many  other  Pompelan  anecdotes.  —  In  a  street  diverg- 
ing to  the  right.  No.  2,  Is  the  ruinous  Tomb  of  Terentius, 

L.,  No.  2,  a  semicircular  seat  with  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  of 
the  duumvir  A.  Veius. 

L.,  No.  3,  Tomb  of  M,  Poreius,  probably  the  builder  of  the  am- 
phitheatre and  the  small  theatre ;  according  to  the  Inscription  the 
town-council  granted  him  a  piece  of  ground  25  ft.  square  for  a  grave. 

L.,  No.  4,  Tomb  of  Mamiaj  in  front  a  seat  like  the  above,  with 
an  inscription.  At  the  back,  enclosed  by  a  low  wall.  Is  a  tomb 
in  the  form  of  a  temple,  with  niches  for  cinerary  urns.  —  A  street, 
now  built  up,  formerly  diverged  here  to  the  left.  On  the  comer 
is  an  Inscription  (copy)  to  the  effect  that  Suedlus  Olemens,  the 
tribune,  on  behalf  of  Vespasian,  restored  to  the  town  of  Pompeii 
certain  common  land  that  had  been  illegally  occupied  by  private 
persons.  The  statue  of  Clemens,  which  was  found  here,  is  now  at 
Naples.  —  Then,  Nos.  6-15,  the  so-called  ViUa  of  Cicero  (p.  134), 
again  covered  up.  The  buttresses  still  visible  belong  to  a  colonnade 
which  ran  parallel  with  the  street  in  front  of  a  row  of  shops. 

Farther  on,  on  the  right.  No.  6,  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Oarlands, 
so  called  from  its  decorations.  B.,  No.  9,  an  open  recess  and  seat, 
probably  also  a  tomb.  —  R.,  Nos.  10  and  11,  two  shops.  No.  12, 
House  of  the  Mosaic  Columns,  belonging  to  a  villa  situated  on  the 
hill.  The  entrance  leads  first  into  a  garden,  in  which  stood  a  pavilion 
supported  by  four  mosaic  columns  (now  at  Naples,  p.  64).  Behind 
is  a  fountain-recess  inlaid  with  mosaic ;  to  the  left  is  a  court  with 
a  private  chapel  and  altar.   Two  staircases  ascend  to  the  upper  parts. 
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On  the  left,  beyond  the  Tilla  of  Cloero,  several  handsome  mon- 
uments will  he  observed:  No.  17,  that  of  Scaurusy  with  reliefs  in 
stucco,  representing  gladiatorial  combats.  The  columbarium  contains 
niches  for  the  urns. 

On  the  right  is  a  long  arcade,  at  the  back  of  which  there  were 
shops.  From  the  skeleton  of  a  mule  found  here  it  has  been 
suggested  that  this  was  a  resort  of  peasants  on  market-days.  — 
To  the  right,  in  the  street  which  is  not  yet  excavated,  are  several 
ancient  tombs  of  limestone,  belonging  to  the  remote  Oscan  period, 
when  the  dead  were  buried  instead  of  being  burned,  and  when 
painted  vessels  of  terracotta  were  interred  with  them. 

On  the  right  are  several  uncompleted  tombs. 

L.,  No.  20,  Tonib  of  the  AugustaLis  Calventius  QuintuSj  interest- 
ing. Below  the  inscription  is  represented  the  bisellium  (seat  of 
honour)  in  the  theatre  accorded  him  in  recognition  of  his  liberality. 

B.,  No.  37,  Tomb  of  M,  Alleiits  Luccius  LibeUa  and  his  son, 
of  travertine,  and  well-preserved ,  with  inscriptions. 

L.,  No.  22,  Torrib  of  Naevoleia  Tyehe,  with  chamber  for  ciner- 
ary urns,  another  interesting  tomb.  The  deceased,  according  to  the 
inscription,  destined  this  tomb  for  herself  and  C.  Munatius  Faustus, 
chief  official  of  this  quarter  of  the  town,  and  for  their  freedmen. 
A  relief  below  refers  to  the  consecration  of  the  tomb ;  on  the  left 
side  is  the  bisellium,  or  magisterial  seat  of  Munatius,  on  the  right 
a  vessel  entering  the  harbour,  a  symbol  of  human  life.  L.,  No.  23, 
was  a  Triclinium  for  banquets  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

On  the  hill  to  the  right  are  several  tombs ,  some  of  them  in  a 
very  ruinous  condition.  Among  these  are:  No.  41,  the  tomb  of 
N,  VdasiuB  OratuSj  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  a  small  niche  with  one 
of  the  head -shaped  tombstones  peculiar  to  Pompeii;  farther  on, 
tombs  erected  by  the  freedman  M,  Arrius  Liomedes  to  himself  (No.  42), 
his  family,  and  his  former  mistress  Arria  (No.  43).  The  fasces,  or 
bundles  of  rods  in  stucco- relief,  on  the  tomb  of  Diomedes  (No.  42), 
indicate  his  dignity  as  a  magistrate  of  the  Pagus  Augustus  Felix 
(p.  155). 

No.  24,  *yilla  of  Diomedes  (closed),  arbitrarily  so  called  from  the 
above-mentioned  tomb.  A  flight  of  steps  with  two  columns  leads  at 
once  to  the  peristyle,  whence  the  bath  is  entered  to  the  left.  Op- 
posite is  a  terrace,  with  rooms,  which  rise  above  the  lower  portion 
of  the  house.  The  garden,  107  ft.  square,  with  a  basin  for  a  foun- 
tain and  a  pavilion  supported  by  six  columns  in  the  centre,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade.  From  the  terrace  a  staircase  descends  to 
the  left  (another,  from  the  entrance  from  the  street,  to  the  right). 
Below  the  colonnade,  on  three  sides,  lies  a  vaulted  cellar  lighted 
by  small  apertures  above,  and  approached  by  staircases  descend- 
ing at  each  end.  Eighteen  bodies  of  women  and  children,  who 
had  provided  themselves  with  food,  and  sought  protection  in 
this  vault  against  the  eruption,  were  found  here.  But  impalpable 
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ashes  penetrated  through  the  openings  into  the  interior,  and 
too  late  the  ill-fated  party  endeavoured  to  escape.  They  were 
found  with  their  heads  wrapped  up,  half  buried  hy  the  ashes.  The 
probable  proprietor  of  the  house  was  found  near  the  garden-door 
(now  walled  up),  with  the  key  in  his  hand ;  beside  him  was  a  slave 
with  money  and  valuables. 


The  Ahphithkatbb  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  detached  from  the  other 
excavated  quartera  The  charge  for  admission  (p.  133)  to  the  interior  may 
be  paid  at  the  amphitheatre  itself.  One  cannot,  however,  return  to  the 
other  excavations  without  paying  again,  so  that  the  visit  to  the  amphi- 
theatre should  be  left  to  the  last.  We  reach  the  amphitheatre  from  the 
highroad  by  the  path  which  diverges  opposite  the  Albergo  del  Sole,  while 
from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  it  is  reached  by  a  path  prolonging  the  Strada 
deli*  Abb  end  anza  towards  the  E.  The  latter  route  crosses  a  hill  com- 
manding  a  pretty  view  of  part  of  the  ruins,  passes  the  deep  Samo  well, 
and  leaves  the  town  by  the  gate  Jfo,  4  (ca.  i/a  H.  from  the  Stabian 
Thermee,  p.  146).  Those  who  leave  Pompeii  by  the  narrow-gauge  railway 
should  make  the  walk  to  the  amphitheatre  (ca.  */4  M.)  the  concluding  part 
of  their  visit. 

The  Amphitheatre,  situated  at  the  E.  angle  of  the  old  town, 
looks  outwardly  somewhat  insignificant,  as  a  great  part  of  it  was  ex- 
cavated in  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  construction. 
Round  the  exterior  runs  an  uncovered  gallery,  to  which  stairs  ascend 
for  the  use  of  the  spectators  in  the  upper  places.  The  principal 
entrance  descends  considerably.  Whole  length  148,  width  114  yds.  j 
number  of  spectators  20,000.  Three  different  series  of  seats  are  distin- 
guished, the  first  with  five,  the  second  with  twelve,  and  the  third 
with  eighteen  tiers ;  above  these  also  ran  a  gallery.  The  seats  are 
cut  out  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  small  theatre  (comp.  p.  144). 
The  building  was  begun  in  B.C.  70,  and  afterwards  continued  at 
intervals.  For  several  decades  before  79  A.D.  the  Amphitheatre 
had  not  been  used,  so  that  the  story  of  the  people  having  been 
surprised  by  the  eruption  while  witnessing  a  gladiatorial  combat 
here  is  a  myth. 

On  leaving  the  Amphitheatre  we  may  go  along  the  highroad  to  the  E. 
to  the  railway-station  of  VaUe  di  Pompti  (p.  178)  in  about  10  minutes. 
On  this  route  there  are  several  tombs  (in  the  field  beyond  the  second 
house),  whioh  lay  on  the  ancient  road  from  Pompeii  to  Kuceria  (usually 
shown  for  a  fee). 

At  Boacoreale  (p.  11),  about  2V2  H.  to  the  K.  of  Pompeii,  a  Roman 
villa  was  excavated  in  1891-95  (comp.  p.  151),  but  this  is  shown  to  visitors 
only  by  special  permission  of  ttie  proprietor,  Signor  De  Pi'isco  of  Boscoreale. 
The  remains  consist  mainly  of  the  domestic  offices.  Visitors  Should  observe 
the  wine-press  and  oil-press,  and  the  large  court  with  capacious  earthenware 
vessels  (dolia)  sunk  in  the  floor  to  receive  the  wine  conducted  to  them  direct 
from  the  wine-press.  The  'Treasure  of  Boscoreale'  (now  in  the  Louvre), 
consisting  of  94  silver  vessels  of  Alexandrian  (Greek)  and  Boman  work- 
manship of  the  1st  cent.,  was  found  here  in  1895.  In  1900  Signor  De 
Frisco  cuscovered  another  villa  (now  covered  up  again),  which  contained 
about  70  frescoes  dating  from  the  late-Bepublican  era.  Eight  of  these 
are  now  in  the  Museum  of  Kaples,  ottiers  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  at 
New  Tork. 
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10,  Castellamioare,  Sorrento,  and  Capri. 

Railway  from  Naples  to  Castellammarey  17  M.,  in  S/4-I  hr.;  fares  3  fr.  25, 
2  fr.  30,  1  fr.  50  c. ;  express  fares  8  fr.  00,  2  fr.  55,  1  fr.  65  c. ;  ten  trains 
daily.  From  Oaserta  to  Castellammare,  see  p.  11.  —  From  Gastellammare 
to  Sorrento  we  follow  the  pietoreaqne  highroad  either  hy  carriage  (see 
p.  159)  or  by  the  electric  tramway,  the  latter  running  ca.  every  half>honr 
(12  M..  in  11/3  hr.^  fares  1  fr.,  80  c. ;  luggage  also  carried).  The  chief  inter- 
mediate stations  of  the  electric  railway  are  Pozzano  (p.  160),  Sercdo^  Vico 
£quen$e,  Mtta,  Piano  di  Sorrento^  and  BanC  Agneflo. 

Stbamboats,  see  p.  168.  —  From  June  to  Sept.  another  steamer  of  the 
Societa  Napoletana  di  INayigazione  aVapore  also  plies  direct  between  Kaples 
and  Gastellammare  in  lV4hr.,  leaving  Gastellammare  at  8  a.m.  andXaples 
(Immacolatella  Vecchia,  p.  42)  at  5  p.m.  In  July  and  Aug.  this  service  is 
supplemented  by  a  second  direct  steamer,  leaving  Xaples  at  10  a.m.  and 
Gastellammare  at  3  p.m.,  and  stopping  en  route  at  tbe  sulphur  baths  of 
Scraio  (p.  162).    First-class  fare  2  fr.  SO,  return-fare  3  fr.  80  c. 

Those  whose  time  is  limited  should  make  little  stay  at  CatMlammare^ 
so  that  they  may  arrive  at  Sorrento  early  enough  for  an  excursion  to  the 
Deserto  (p.  166),  or  some  other  interesting  point  in  the  environs.  The  night 
should  be  spent  at  Sorrento,  and  Capri  visited  next  day;  Naples  may  then  be 
regained  on  the  third,  or,  if  necessary,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day. 
—  This  route  may  also  be  combined  with  the  following  (comp.  p.  178). 

The  Peninsula  of  Sobbento,  together  with  Cafbi,  consists  of  a 
number  of  detached  and  irregularly  grouped  fragments  of  chains  belonging 
to  the  Apennine  system,  defined  on  the  N«  and  S.  by  the  deep  cauldron- 
like depressions  of  the  Gulfs  of  Kaples  and  Salerno.  The  highest  of 
these  chains,  to  the  E. ,  is  formed  of  Ifonte  SanfAngelo  and  the 
Montague  di  Gepparica;  the  hills  to  the  E.  of  Meta  constitute  a  second 
and  lower  group ;  a  third  division  is  represented  by  the  plain  of  Sorrento  \ 
the  fourth  is  the  hill-group  of  Hassa  Lubrense ;  the  fifth,  now  sunken, 
is  the  Bocca  Piccola;  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  are  the  mountains  of 
Gapri  and  Monte  Solaro.  These  limestone  hills  are  usually  unfertile  and 
covered  with  forestf  and  underwood,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
depressions  at  Vico  Eqnense,  Sorrento,  Massa  Lubrense,  and  in  Gapri  are 
covered  with  dense  layers  of  volcanic  ashes  from  submarine  volcanoes 
and  Mt.  Vesuvius  and  support  an  unusually  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  Castellammaie  train  follows  the  m&ln  line  to  Salerno  and 
Metaponto  as  far  as  Torre  Annunziata^  Stazione  Centrale  (see 
R.  73,  where  our  line  diverges  to  the  right.  Skirting  the  coast,  it 
crosses  the  8amo  (on  the  right  is  the  rocky  islet  of  Rcvigliano,  with 
a  medifiBval  castle) ;  and  in  10  min.  it  reaches  the  Castellamma^ 
station  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town.  —  The  line  then  again  runs 
inland,  reaching  its  terminus  at  (3  M.)  Oragnano  (p.  161),  a  little 
community,  well  known  for  its  excellent  red  wine,  and  containing 
numerous  manufactories  of  maccaroni. 

Castellammare  (comp.  inset -plan  on  the  adjoining  Map). — 
Hotels.  HdTBL  Stasia,  near  the  sea  and  station,  in  the  Italian  style, 
well  spoken  of,  E.,  L.,  A  A.  8,  B.  1,  pens.  7  fr.  —  Above  the  town,  on  the 
Via  Quisisana,  commanding  a  charming  view  of  Vesuvius  and  the  bay : 
*GBAHD-HdTBL  QuiBisANA,  ou  the  left,  frequented  by  the  English,  B.,  L., 
A  A.  from  4,  B.  IVs,  d^J.  3,  D.  5,  pens,  from  9,  omnibus  from  station  with 
luggage  IV2  fr* ;  HdxBL  du  Pabc,  in  a  still  higher  yet  sheltered  situation, 
ifith  electric  lights  and  garden,  B.  5-10,  L.  V»,  A.  i/»,  B.  IVi,  d<j.  Sy,, 
1.  5fr.  (wine  extra).  —  *Hotbl  ft  Pension  Wbisb  (  Villa  Belvedere),  on  the 
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mil  to  the  E.,  near  the  station,  with  terrace,  fine  garden,  and  view,  B., 
Tj.^  &  A.  2Vs,  B.  1,  d^j.  2,  D.  8V«,  pend.  (L.  extra)  6-7  fr.  The  road  hence 
tp  (IV4  M.)  Quisisana  passes  Scanzano  and  is  marked  with  red. 

Oafis.  Ck^jff^^Rittorante  Buropa^  in  the  Larso  Principe  Umberto  (see 
below),  where  a  band  plays  in  the  evening  1-3  times  a  week  according 
to  the  season;  Fontima^  opposite  the  station;  Olobo,  —  Railvoaf  Ratamrant. 

CQiemist.    Farmaeia  del  Leone,  —  Baa  Baths  at  Scraio  (p.  162). 

Oarriages.  The  following  is  the  tariff  for  carriages  of  the  better  class; 
the  charge  for  three  horses  is  the  same  as  for  two.  Drive  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  with  one  horse  86  c,  with  two  or  three  horses  80  c. 
To  the  hotels  above  the  town  80  c.  or  1  fr.  80  c.  Drive  on  the  plain  out- 
aide  the  town,  within  a  radius  of  IV4  H. :  first  hour  1  fr.  70  c.  or  2i/s  fr. ; 
each  additional  hoar  1  fr.  20  c.  or  2  fr.  —  To  QuitUana  or  to  the  Oastle  with 
one  horse  1  fr. ;  circular  drive  vift  QuMtafMi  the  Castle,  and  Fozzano  8Vs  fr.  ( 
to  Potzano  70  c.  or  IVs  fr. }  to  Gragnano  1  fr.  30  c.  or  21/2  fr. :  to  Lettere 
2  fr.  70  or  8  fr.  70  0.3  to  Pimonte  2  fr.  80  c.  or  4  fr. ;  to  Agerola  0  or  7Vs  fr.» 
to  Vieo  Equense  i  fr.  80  or  2  fr.  60  c ;  to  MeU»  2  fr.  90  or  4  fr  60  c;  to  Sor- 
rento 4Vs  or  6Vt  fr.,  after  6  p.m.  51/2  or  71/2  fr.;  to  Torre  Mmunxiata  or  to 
Fiompeii  1  fr.  60  or  3  fr.  10  c. ;  to  Amaljl  12-16  fr.  or  22  fr.  —  The  return- 
fare  is  generally  about  half  as  much  as  for  the  hither  journey;  but  a  de- 
finite arrangement  should  be  made  as  to  halts.  It  is  often  possible  to  make 
a  bargain  for  a  less  sam  than  the  legal  fare,  especially  when  the  carriage 
ifl  taken  in  the  lower  town.  At  night  charges  for  drives  outside  the  town 
are  doubled  (after  8  p.m. ;  in  summer  after  11  p.m.). 

British  Vice-consul,  ifr,  Jae.  DrMtweOer  (also  Lloyd*s  Agent).  —  TJ,  8, 
Consul,  Mr.  iT.  B.  Stewart.  ~  English  Church  Bervice  in  winter. 

Caatellammarey  a  busy  trading  and  Ashing  town  with  26,378 
inhah.,  lies  in  the  £.  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento,  at  the  hase  and  on  the  slope  of  a  spur 
of  MonU  Sant^Angdo.  It  oconpies  the  site  of  the  ancient  StMae, 
which  was  destroyed  in  79  A.D.,  at  the  same  time  as  Pompeii,  and 
thence  derives  its  official  name  of  Castellammare  di  Stabia.  It  was 
here  that  the  elder  Pliny  perished  while  observing  the  eruption 
(p.  126).  Stabiffl  originally  lay  to  the  N.E.  of  Castellammare  j  after 
79  A.D,  it  was  probably  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  the  present  town. 

The  town  extends  along  the  coast  for  upwards  of  1  M.,  consist- 
ing of  one  main  street  and  a  second  running  parallel  with  it.  About 
i/3  M.  from  the  station  we  reach  the  Largo  Principe  Umberto ,  a 
small  piazza  embellished  with  flower-beds  and  trees,  and  opening 
towards  the  sea.  Here  is  situated  the  Caffd  Europa.  Farther  on 
we  come  to  the  animated  Bdrbour,  which  is  protected  by  a  molo. 
Adjoining  it  is  an  Arsenal  with  a  royal  dockyard.  —  On  the  hill  to 
the  S.  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the.  Castle  (Castello  Antico)  to 
which  the  town  owes  its  name.  It  was  built  in  the  13th  cent,  by 
Emp.  Frederick  II.  and  strengthened  with  towers  and  walls  by 
Charles  I.  of  Anjou. 

Castellammare  is  a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the  Neapolitans. 
The  attractions  are  sea-baths,  mineral  waters  (impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  carbonic  acid  gas),  and  beautiful  shady  walks.  In  spring 
and  autumn  the  numerous  yisitors  are  chiefly  foreigners.  A  company 
has  been  formed  to  exploit  the  attractions  of  Castellammare. 

Starting  at  the  Largo  Principe  Umberto,  following  the  Salita 
Marchese  de  Turris  to  the  S.,  and  then  ascending  the  Via  Quisisana^ 
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we  pass  the  H6tel  Qnisisana  and  leacb  a  winding  road,  shaded  by 
fine  trees,  whioh  leads  to  the  — 

Villa  Quisisana  (li/4  M.),  which  is  now  manldpal  property. 
The  chlitean  (Casino  Beetle)  stands  on  the  site  of  a  house  erected  by 
Charles  II.  of  Anjon  ahont  1300,  which  was  occupied  hy  King 
Ladislans  and  his  sister  Johanna  II.  while  the  plague  raged  at 
Naples.  In  1820  Ferdinand  I.  of  Bourbon  restored  the  building 
and  gave  it  its  present  name  (*one  recovers  health  here').  Splendid 
yiew  from  the  terrace  (fee  25  c). 

The  Boseo  di  QuisUcma,  or  park,  which  is  open  to  the  puhlie, 
affords  delightful  walks.  Following  the  road,  we  pass  through  a 
gate  to  the  right,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  Quisisana,  turn 
to  the  left  at  the  first  bifurcation  (while  the  road  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion goes  on  to  Pozzano,  see  below),  and  then  pass  behind  the  former 
garden  of  the  villa,  from  which  there  is  another  entrance  to  the 
park.  —  Above,  to  the  left,  rises  the  Monte  Coppola  (984  ft.),  which 
may  be  ascended  from  the  park-gate  in  3/4  hr.  by  beautiful  wood 
walks,  winding  upwards  and  crossing  several  ravines ,  and  com- 
manding admirable  views  of  the  bay  and  Vesuvius.  The  direct  route 
from  Quisisana  to  Castellammare  tarns  to  the  right  at  the  exit  from 
the  park  and  descends  past  the  H6tel  Quisisana.  If  the  traveller  has 
^2  ^^»  to  spare  he  should  prefer  the  shady  and  picturesque  route, 
which  turns  to  the  left  at  the  exit  from  the  park  and  descends  grad- 
ually to  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  a  Pozzano j  founded  by  Gon- 
salvo.da  Cordova,  and  now  a  naval  hospital.  Fine  views  are  obtained 
near  the  church,  and  from  the  little  garden  to  which  one  is  admitted 
on  application.  Hence  back  to  the  town,  Y2  ^r.  (tramways,  p.  168). 

ExcuBSXOHS  FBOU  Castellaumabb.  The  ascent  of  Monte  Faito  (3618  ft.) 
la  an  attractive  excursion.  The  summit  is  reached  in  2V«'3Vs  ^'s*  via 
Quisisana  and  the  Gampo  della  Cepparica;  an  easy  carriage-road  ascends 
to  a  dairy  on  the  Piano  di  Faito.  The  mountain  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  dark  olive>elad  peninsula  of  Sorrento  stretching  into  the  sea, 
the  islands  of  the  Sirens  (p.  192),  and  Capri.  The  Honte  SanVAngelo  may 
be  ascended  in  2Vs  hrs.  f^om  the  Monte  Faito. 

Monte  Sant'Angelo  (4735  ft.)t  the  highest  point  near  the  bay,  com- 
mands a  noble  prospect,  embracing  the  bays  of  GaSta,  Naples,  and  Salerno, 
and  stretching  from  Monte  Circeo  to  the  Punta  Lioosa  and  to  the  high- 
est  ranges  of  the  Apennines  in  the  Basilicata,  Campania,  and  Molise. 
The  mountain  is  clothed  to  the  summit  with  wood,  chiefly  chestnut 
trees,  and  offers  various  points  of  interest  to  botanists.  Fragments  of 
pumice-stone  (rapilli)  from  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  are  observed  almost  all 
the  way  to  the  top.  —  The  ascent,  which  should  not  be  attempted  without 
a  guide,  requires  4-6  hrs.  Arom  Castellammare  (on  donkey-back  3  hrs. ; 
donkey  and  guide  5  fr.;  provisions  advisable).  The  guides  should  be 
expressly  directed  to  conduct  the  traveller  to  the  highest  peak  crowned 
by  the  ruined  chapel  of  San  Michele,  which  commands  an  uninterrupted 
panorama.  Otherwise  they  ascend  another  peak,  the  view  from  which  is 
partly  intercepted  by  the  higher  summit.  The  last  Vs  br.  must  be  ao- 
Gomplished  on  foot.  The  descent  to  Castellammare,  either  by  the  slope  of 
Monte  Coppola  (see  above),  or  vi&  Pimonte  (p.  161),  or  to  Vioo  Equenae 
(p.  162),  takes  3  hrs.  The  traveller  should  start  early,  so  as  to  return 
to  Castellammare  before  dusk.  The  excursion  may  also  be  made  from 
A-gerolai  from  Vico  Equenae,  or  from  Sorrento. 
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Fbom  Gastbllajiiiare  to  G&aonano.  The  railway  journey  is  described 
at  p.  158,  bat  the  drive  (tariff,  see  p.  159)  is  preferable.  Walkers  Uke 
nearly  1  hr.  from  the  Largo  Principe  Umberto.  At  Gragnano  the  following 
walk  may  be  recommended.  At  the  church  of  Corpus  Domini  we  descend 
into  the  picturesque  ravine  of  the  Valh  di  Qragnano^  through  which  we 
ascend.  After  ii/«  M.  we  ascend  to  the  left  to  (Vi  H.)  Ceutello^  which  possesses 
an  old  Norman  church  with  monolithie  columns  and  antique  capitals  (fine 
view).  Passing  below  the  chapel  to  the  B.,  we  follow  the  ravine  to  the 
K.  to  ('/«  M.)  Aurano.  whence  we  continue  in  the  same  direction,  through 
another  ravine,  to  (74  M.)  CapriU.  eqjoying  fine  views  all  the  way.  We 
now  follow  the  highroad  to  the  14. W.  for  about  i/s  H.,  and  then  descend 
to  the  left  into  the  Valle  di  Oragnano,  whence  we  return  to  (V4  H.) 
Gragnano. 

About  2\'t  M^  to  the  N.E.  of  Gragnano  lies  the  village  of  LetHrey  reached 
from  the  Corpus  Domini  church  by  a  walk  of  I-I1/4  hr.  along  the  road  pass- 
ing Croci,  Casola^  and  Pietra  (one-horse  carriage,  lVa-2  fr.).  A  splendid 
view  is  obtained  from  Ckutel  Lettere^  to  the  N.  of  the  village;  we  reach  it 
by  descending  to  the  left  below  the  red  church-tower  in  the  direction  of 
the  aqueduct,  where  the  castle  comes  in  sight. 

Fbom  Graohamo  to  Aouola,  about  T'/sM.,  carriage-road.  Carriages 
meet  the  trains  (same  charge  as  from  Castellammare,  see  p.  159;  3-3Vs  hrs.; 
diligence  once  daily).  —  The  road  gradually  ascends,  winding  round  the 
Monte  PendolOj  amid  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vines,  fig-trees,  peach-trees, 
walnut-trees,  and  chestnut-trees.  Higher  up  there  are  chestnut-woods  alone. 
Beautiftil  retrospect  of  the  Bay  of  Naples ,  Vesuvius  and  Monte  Somma, 
and  the  plain  as  far  as  Nola.  The  first  village  of  any  size  is  (3'/a  M.l 
Pimonts  (carr.  from  Castellammare,  p.  169),  whence  we  may  visit  the  (30 
min.)  suppressed  Dominican  monastery  of  Bslvedere  (1770  ft.)  or  ascend 
to  the  (o0-35  min.)  top  of  Monte  Pendolo,  which  commands  fine  views. 
To  the  S.  is  the  Afonte  8anV  Angela  (p.  160).  [The  walk  from  Castellam- 
mare vi&  Privati  and  through  the  depression  between  Monte  Coppola  and 
Honte  Pendolo  to  Pimonte  takes  1  hr.}  From  Pimonte  the  road  ascends 
between  Monte  Oretaro  and  Monte  Lattaro^  the  latter  the  Mons  Lactarius 
of  antiquity,  famous  for  its  milk-cure  establishment.  It  was  among  these 
hills  that  the  battle  between  Narses  and  Teja,  the  last  king  of  the  Goths, 
took  place  in  558,  putting  an  end  forever  to  the  dominion  of  the  latter  in 
Italy.  The  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  pass  is  obviated  by  a  tunnel  (i/s  H.) 
through  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  lighted  with  lamps  and  often  very 
muddy  in  wet  weather.  From  the  other  end  of  the  tunnel  the  road  descends, 
amidst  a  flora  gradually  increasing  in  luxuriance  as  we  advance,  to  Agerola. 

Agirola  (about  2900  ft.)  is  a  mountain- hamlet,  consisting  of  several 
'fraBiunf  or  groups  of  houses.  In  the  frazione  of  San  Lcuzaro  (comp.  the 
Map,  p.  17^  is  the  clesm  Albergo  del Risorgimento  (imbeds i  d^j.  with  wine 
2Vt)  pens.  6fr.).  About  5  min.  beyond  this  hotel  the  road  ends  at  a  little 
terrace  (whence  a  cart-track  descends  to  Amalfi;  see  below)  above  Conea 
Marmi.  Fine  *View :  to  the  right,  Praiano.  Punta  di  Campanella,  and 
Capri;  to  the  left,  Punta  d'Orso  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coast. 
The  ruined  Ccutello  AvitcMle  commands  a  similar  view.  Amalfi  and  Ravello 
may  be  seen  from  a  point  about  V«  ^'«  ^^  ^^^  ^'  ^^  ^^^  so-called  Casino 
di  Lauritano  (we  ascend  for  160  paces,  to  the  left,  from  the  terrace,  and 
again  to  the  right  at  the  bifurcation).  —  A  longer  excursion  is  that  to 
(IVs  hr.)  Montepertuso,  situated  on  a  steep  rock  to  the  E.  above  Positano 
(p.  192),  to  which  we  may  descend  in  »/«  li'.  —  From  San  Lazzaro  (see  above) 
we  may  descend  to  (2  hrs.)  Ama^  (n.  188),  by  cart-tracks  which  reach  the 
coast-road  from  Positano  to  Amalfi  (p.  192)  at  Lone.  On  this  descent  we 
follow  a  straight  direction  to  San  Pietro,  and  then  keep  to  the  left. 

The  *RoAD  FROM  Gastellamhabb  to  Sobbento  (11  M.  ;  by  car- 
riage in  U/2'2  hrs.,  tariff,  p.  169;  electric  tramway,  see  p.  158; 
walking  recommended  as  far  as  Meta)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
excursions  in  this  delightful  district.  "We  pass  below  the  monastery 
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of  Santa  Maria  a  Pozzano  (see  p.  160)  to  the  Capo  d^ Orlando  (good 
osteria).  Splendid  *yiew.  The  three  rock^  on  the  coast  are  called 
/  Tre  FrateUi.  Just  beyond  this  is  the  tramway-station  of  (Si/j  M.) 
Scraio,  with  its  snlphni  springs. 

6M.  Vico  Eqnenie  (two  restanrants;  steamer,  see  p.  169),  a 
town  with  3114  inhah.,  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  in  the  hilly 
district  called  Aequana  by  the  ancients.  The  present  Vico  was  erected 
by  Charles  II.  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  village,  and  was  frequently 
visited  by  him.  The  Cathedral  contains  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
jurist  Gaetano  Filangieri  (d.  1788).  The  Villa  Oiusso  affords  a  fine 
view  (fee  of  26  c  to  the  gardener,  and  15  c.  to  the  portier  on  leaY- 
ing).  The  Bath  EstdbUshmenty  with  arsenical  springs,  is  frequented 
in  summer  by  Italians. 

Beyond  Yico  a  deep  cutting  is  crossed  by  a  bridge.  On  the  right 
we  next  observe  Marina  di  Equa,  a  village  with  a  handsome  tower, 
beyond  which  the  road  passes  the  finely  situated  village  of  (6  M.) 
Sejano  (295  ft.)  and  ascends,  with  fine  retrospects  of  Yico,  between 
vineyards  and  olive-plantations  on  the  slope  of  the  Punta  di  Seutolo. 
After  having  rounded  this  promontory,  the  road  descends  towards 
Meta,  and  the  view  changes.  Before  us  stretches  the  famous  Piano 
di  Sorrento^  a  plain  sheltered  by  the  surrounding  mountains,  and 
intersected  by  numerous  ravines,  remarkable  for  its  salubrity  and 
its  luxuriant  vegetation.  Orange  and  olive  groves,  mulberry-trees, 
pomegranates,  figs,  and  aloes  are  beautifully  intermingled.  This 
has  been  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy  from  a 
very  early  period.  Augustus,  M.  Agrippa,  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
others  frequently  resided  here,  and  at  the  present  day  visitors  of  all 
nationalities  are  met  with.  The  space  is  limited,  and  the  villages 
are  neither  large  nor  handsome,  but  the  district  generally  is  per- 
vaded with  an  air  of  peaceful  enjoyment. 

8  M.  Meta  (Hotel  Bella  Meta,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  village;  steamer, 
see  p.  169)  is  a  town  of  5800  inhab.,  with  two  small  harbours. 
Beyond  the  modern  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Lauro,  on  the  high- 
road, which  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple,  diverges  (on 
the  left)  the  road  across  the  mountains  to  Positano  and  Amalfl, 
described  at  p.  192.   (Route  to  Gamaldoli  di  Meta,  see  p.  168.) 

The  next  part  of  the  road  is  mostly  shut  in  with  walls.  The  Ponte 
Maggiore  leads  across  the  deep  ravine  of  Meta.  8^/2  M.  Piano,  a  tram- 
way-station where  the  W.  branch  of  the  Positano  road  joins  ours. 
We  then  reach  Carotto,  a  large  village,  extending  in  a  nearly 
straight  line  from  the  hills  on  the  left  to  the  Marina  di  Ca%%ano 
on  the  right.  Then  Pozzopiano,  surrounded  by  beautiful  orange 
gardens,  and  lastly  (10  M.)  Sant'  Agnello.  Here,  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  8/4  M.  ftrom  Sorrento,  is  situated  the  Hdtel-Pension 
Cocumella  (p.  163).  The  road  then  passes  the  (1.)  Villa  Ouof 
racino  and  (r.)  the  Villa  Rubinaeci  (p.  163),  traverses  the  long  B. 
"ubuTb,  and  soon  reaches  the  Piazza  of  Sorrento.  The  electric  tram- 
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way  has  stopping-places  both  at  (IIV4  M.)  the  E.  end  and  (12  M.) 
the  W.  end  of  the  town. 

Sorrento.  —  Hotels  (landing  or  embarking  50  c).  *Vittokia,  charm- 
ingly situated  above  the  small  Marina  (lift),  with  fine  view-terrace,  entered 
from  the  Piacza,  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  from  5,  B.  iVti  d^.  3Vs,  D.  6,  pens,  from  13, 
in  summer  from  10  fr. ;  *Imfbbial  Tsamontano  b  Tasso,  situated  between 
the  small  and  the  large  Marina  (lift),  on  an  abmpt  rock  rising  from  the 
sea.  —  A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  small  Marina,  *HdTu  d'Eubopb,  Via 
Bota,  near  the  Piassa,  R.,  L.,  ft  A.  3-4.  B.  11/4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  7-10  fr.; 
Qbandk  Bbbtaomb,  in  the  Villa  Maio,  400  yds.  from  the  market-place,  B., 
L.,  ft  A.  3,  B.  11/4,  d^.  8,  D.  4,  t)ens.  7-8  fr.%  •Rotal,  R.,  L.,  ft  A.  3V«, 
B.  1V4)  d<j.2yti  ^*  ^1  pens,  from  8  fr.  ^  a  little  farther  on,  HStel  Lobblbi, 
R.,  L.,  ft  A.  3,  B.  1V«,  d^J.  8,  D.  4,  pens.  7  fr.  (for  more  than  2  days  6  fr.); 
HdTKL  db  Londbbs,  Rm  L.,  ft  A.  3,  B.  l>/4,  d^j.  8,  D.  4,  pens.  7  fr.  (for  a 
week  6  fr.  per  day).  All  these  hotels,  situated  in  gardens,  have  private 
stairs  descending  to  the  sea  and  small  bathing-establishments  (also  warm 
baths),  and  command  magnificent  views  of  the  bay.  Previous  inquiry 
as  to  charges  had  better  be  made.  In  summer  a  room  towards  the  K., 
with  a  balcony  and  unimpeded  view,  should  be  obtained  if  possible.  —  In 
the  town:  Hotxl  Villa  dx  Sobrbnto,  Piasza  Tasso,  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  3,  pens. 
6  fr.  —  In  the  E.  suburb:  Villa  Bubinacci,  unpretending  (rooms  only 5 
IVs  Ar.;  no  view).  —  To  the  E.  of  the  town,  *HdTBL-PBirsiON  dblla  Cocd- 
MBLLA  (see  p.  IC^),  in  a  quiet  and  picturesque  situation,  with  garden, 
terrace,  and  good  beach  for  bathing  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  from  21/2,  B.  1,  d^J.'iVs, 
D.  4,  pens.  7*/«-9  fr.  (incl.  wine).  —  To  the  W.,  on  the  Capo  di  Sorrento 
(p.  166),  Pbks.  Pabadis,  with  terraced  garden  and  caf<6.  pens.  5  •  6  fr.  •, 
Fbvs.  Minbbva,  with  restaurant,  pens.  4Vs-6  fr.  (incl.  wine),  B.  from  1  fr., 
unpretending  but  well  spoken  of.  —  Whole  villas  and  furnished  apartments 
may  also  be  procured  for  a  prolonged  stay.  (Information  at  J.  E.  AnmUer'ty 
see  below.) 

Oafes.  Caff^  Birreria  Ercolano^  opposite  the  Circolo  (see  below;  also 
confectioner)*,  Cc^f^'Rettaurant  De  Meartino.,  both  in  the  Piasza.  —  In  the 
Piazza  is  also  the  Oireolo  di  Sorrento^  a  club  with  reading-room,  etc., 
to  which  strangers  are  admitted  gratis  for  a  week  (tickets  at  the  hotels), 
per  month  6  fr. 

Sea  Baths  on  the  Marina  Piccola,  s/i  M.  from  the  Piazza,  Vs  fr- 

Caniages.  The  tariff  for  the  morning  is  lower  than  that  for  the 
afternoon,  so  that  charges  should  always  be  arranged  before  starting.  ^ 
To  Maua  Lvbrerue  with  one  horse  IV4-2,  with  two  horses  2-3,  there  and 
back  2-8  or  3-4 fr.;  to  8anC AgtUa  vi&  Massa Lubrense,  twice  as  much;  to 
Meta  S/4-IV4  or  \*U''»Ia,  to  Vico  Equetue  ls/4-2*/4  or  3Vs-6V4,  to  Casta- 
lammare  3-4 Vs  or  6-9  fr.  —  Two-horse  carriages  may  be  hired  for  2  fr.  the 
first  hr.,  and  Vft  fr.  each  additional  hour.  —  To  Praiano  (p.  192;  about 
8  hrs.'  drive),  one-horse  carr.  6-10,  two-horse  10-16  fr. ;  to  Amalfi  (p.  188) 
8-12  or  12-15  ir.  More  is  often  asked  at  the  hotels,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  return  -  carriages  may  frequently  be  had  for  half-fare.  Fees  are  in 
every  case  extra. 

Donkey  generally  1  fr.  per  hour ;  2-3  hrs.  2-2Vs  fr.,  &nd  trifling  fee. 

Steamer  to  Naples  and  Capri,  see  p.  169.  —  Boats  (at  the  Marina  Piccola) 
1-1  V«  fr.  per  hr.  with  one  rower ;  to  Capri  or  Gastellammare  with  2  rowers  6-8, 
3-4  rowers  12, 6-8  rowers  16  f  r.  Embarkation  or  disembarkation,  see  pp.  168,169. 

United  States  Oommereial  Agent,  Sig,  Francesco  CampL 

English  Ohureh  Service  (Jan.-May),  at  the'  Hdtel  Tramontano. 

Bankers.  /.  E.  Anniter,  Piazza  Tasso,  agent  of  the  North  German  Lloyd, 
of  the  SocietJt  Nap.  di  Navigazione  a  Vapore  (p.  168),  and  of  Thos.  Cook  ft  Son 
(p.  84);  Banco  General  delta  Penisola  Sorrmtina^  at  Bant'  Agnello  (p.  162). 

Silk  Wabbs  (in  imitation  of  the  Boman)  and  Inlaid  Woodwobk 
(^tarsia^)  are  good  and  cheap  at  Sorrento.  The  tarsia  work  has  lately 
become  one  of  the  staple  product-s  of  the  place;  and  to  encourage  the 
industry  a  government  Scuola  d*Arte  has  been  established  in  the  old  eon- 
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vent  of  SanVAatonino,  above  the  town  to  the  S.«  where  orders  of  all 
kinda  are  executed.  Other  depots  of  these  articles,  which  are  well  adapted, 
for  soavenirs  and  presents,  are  kept  by  Luigi  Oargiulo  e  Figlia  (also  silk 
wares),  in  the  Gorso  Duomo;  8aiv.  Oargiulo^  Piazza  del  Tasso;  Michel 
Qrandville^  Gius.  Oargiulo  &  Co.^  Bug.  Fioretitino^  Raff.  Massa^  all  in  the 
Strada  del  Tasso.    Bargaining  is  advisable  at  the  smaller  shops. 

Chief  Sights.  In  a  stay  of  one  day,  we  may  devote  the  morning  to  a 
walk  to  the  (2hr.)  Deterto,  via  ViUazzcmo  (pp.  165,  166)  and  the  Telegra/of 
or  (better)  we  may  drive  to  (iy4  hr.)  SanVAgata  and  ascend  thence  to 
the  (20  min.)  Deierto,  returning  direct  to  Sorrento.  The  afternoon  may  be 
spent  in  a  walk  to  Capodimonte  and  Ccgw  di  Somnto  and  the  boat-trip  to 
the  grottoes. 

SoTtento^  surnamed  *Lo  Oentile\  the  ancient  5ufr«n<uwi  and 
still  called  by  the  peasants  ^Surricnio,  a  smalltown  with  6850  inhah. 
and  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  lies  amid  luxuriant  lemon  and 
orange  gardens  on  a  tufa  rock  (ca.  160  ft.),  rising  precipitously  from 
the  sea,  and  is  enclosed  on  the  other  sides  by  deep  ravines  which 
popular  superstition  has  peopled  with  dwarfs  (monacelli).  The  E. 
ravine,  by  which  the  traveller  arriving  from  Meta  crosses  from  the 
suburb  to  the  Piazza,  terminates  in  the  Marina  Piccolay  or  small 
harbour,  to  which  a  carriage-road  descends  (or  we  may  turn  from 
the  Piazza  into  the  Strada  Sant' Antonino,  pass  through  the  small 
Oiardino  PubblicOy  and  descend  a  long  flight  of  steps).  The  W. 
ravine  opens  into  the  Marina  Grande,  or  large  harbour,  where  the 
fishing-boats  land.  During  the  Middle  Ages  Sorrento  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade,  but  its  walls  and  towers  have  long  since  fallen 
to  decay. 

Torquato  Tasio  (b.  1544,  d.  at  Rome  1595)  was  a  native  of 
Sorrento.  A  marble  statue  of  the  poet  has  been  erected  in  the 
Piazza.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born,  with  the  rock  on  which 
it  stood,  has  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  The  residence  of  his 
attached  sister  Cornelia,  however,  is  still  pointed  out  (Pal.  Sersale, 
Strada  San  Nicola  J,  where,  after  a  glorious  but  chequered  career, 
he  was  received  by  her,  disguised  as  a  shepherd,  in  1592. 

In  winter,  spring ,  and  autumn  Sorrento  is  visited  almost  ex- 
clusively by  foreigners,  chiefly  Americans  and  English.  Its  cool 
northern  aspect  admirably  adapts  it  for  a  summer-residence,  and 
it  is  then  frequented  by  Italians  and  foreigners  during  the  bathing 
season.  After  sunset  visitors  lounge  in  the  Piazza  listening  to  the 
band.  —  An  aqueduct,  opened  in  1892,  supplies  the  town  with  ex- 
cellent drinking-water.  —  As  most  of  the  neighbouring  roads  run 
between  high  garden-walls,  and  are  very  dusty  in  summer,  there  is 
a  great  lack  of  walks;  the  chief  are  those  on  the  hills  above  Sorrento 
(see  p.  166)  and  those  to  Capodimonte,  Fondo  Paris!,  and  Capo  di 
Sorrento  (comp.  p.  165). 

Nothing  remains  of  the  Roman  Surrentnm,  once  rich  in  temples  and 
villas^  except  some  subterranean  cisterns,  to  the  right  of  the  Gastellammare 
road,  which  have  defied  the  lapse  of  time,  and  a  few  fragments  and  sub- 
structures, which  have  been  dignified  with  pretentious  names.  —  By  pro* 
ceeding  to  the  E.  from  the  Hotel-Pension  Cocumella  through  tbe  Via  SanU 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  we  reach,  in  8  min.,  the  Piazza  San  Giovanni,  which 
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a£ford«  a  fine  view.  Thence  a  serpentine  path  in  the  cliff  descends  to  the 
beach,  where  there  are  several  grottoes.  In  the  garden  of  the  adjacent 
Capnchin  Convent  is  a  well-preserved  ancient  grotto,  now  used  as  a  bathing 
establishment  (ring  at  the  door  to  the  left  of  the  church  \  fee  40  c). 

ExcUBSioMS  BT  BoAT  are  -very  pleasant.  Thus  (there  and  back  in 
11^-2  hrs.,  with  one  rower  3  fr.)  to  the  Funta  di  Sorrtnio^  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  bay,  opposite  the  Punta  di  Scutolo  (p.  162)  to  the  S.W.,  passing 
between  cllflfs  where  remains  of  Roman  masonry  are  everywhere  visible. 
The  traveller  should  not  omit  to  row  into  the  Bagno  delta  Regina  Oiovannoy 
which  was  vaulted  over  in  antiquity,  and  probably  served  as  an  apody- 
terium  for  bathers.  The  name  of  the  adjacent  hamlet  of  Marina  di  Fuoh 
recalls  the  Villa  of  Pollius  Felix,  described  by  Statins,  the  poet,  which 
occupied  the. whole  promontory  of  the  Punta  di  Sorrento;  the  palace  itself 
stood  on  the  Punta  ddla  Calcarella.  A  trip  by  boat  to  the  line  grottoes 
(GrotU  delU  Sirene)  near  the  beach  of  the  Hot.  Cocumella  (p.  163),  in  the 
lofty  cliffs  of  the  coast,  may  be  made  in  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  cost. 

The  ♦Road  to  Massa  Lubrbnsb  (81/2  M.),  like  that  from 
Gastellammare ,  of  wMch  it  is  a  continuation ,  commands  a  series 
of  beautiful  views.  It  is  frequented  in  the  evening  by  numerous 
earriages,  riders,  and  walkers.  A  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
last  houses  of  Sorrento  it  crosses  the  ravine  of  La  Conca  by  a 
bridge.  To  the  left,  74  M.  farther  on,  the  ^Strada  Capodimonte',  a 
payed  bridle-path ,  ascends  to  the  left ;  we  diverge  to  the  right  at 
the  second  bend  and  in  7  min.  reach  the  CapodimonU^  a  famous 
point  of  view. 

A  still  more  extensive  view,  including  Procida  and  Ischia,  is  that  from 
the  Fondo  Pat^Ui,  the  red  house  seen  above  us.  We  ascend  the  new  road 
for  about  */«  H.,  then  tarn  to  the  left  through  the  iron  gate,  and  finally 
turn  to  the  left  just  short  of  the  house,  and  descend  to  the  small  and 
dilapidated  Belvedere  above  the  ravine  of  Gonca.  From  Capodimonte  we 
then  descend  by  an  unpaved  road  to  the  road  to  Massa. 

The  road,  however,  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  Capodimonte, 
commands  retrospectively  nearly  the  same  prospect.  It  then  ascends 
to  the  Capo  di  Sorrento  (Pens.  Paradis;  Pens.  Minerva,  see  p.  163), 
whence  we  may  descend  in  10-12  min.  by  the  Oalata  Punta  del  Capo 
to  the  Punta  di  Sorrento,  or  in  about  the  same  time  to  the  Bagno 
della  Regina  Qiovanna  (see  above;  fine  panorama).  About  272^* 
from  Sorrento  we  reach  Villaxxano,  a  group  of  houses  at  the  foot 
of  the  telegraph  hill  (p.  167),  beyond  which  a  magnificent  view 
towards  Capri  is  suddenly  disclosed.  On  the  right  is  the  rocky  islet 
of  Verveee.  About  1  M.  farther  on  we  reach  — 

Massa  Lnbrense,  a  small  town  of  2800  inhab.,  overshadowed  by 
the  Castle  of  Santa  Maria,  to  which  the  Via  Pozzillo  ascends  (a  boy 
had  better  be  hired  as  guide ;  the  key  of  the  view- tower  is  obtained 
at  one  of  the  houses ;  small  fee).  On  the  coast  are  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct  and  other  antiquities.  No  traces  now  remain  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sirens,  which  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  in  antiquity ; 
Its  site  was  perhaps  near  the  Madonna  delta  Lobbra.  On  Aug.  15th 
a  festival  which  attracts  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  neighbourhood 
is  celebrated  here  annually.  —  Boats  and  carriages  for  the  return 
to  Sonento  are  generally  to  be  found  here;  also  boats  for  the  pass- 
age .to  Capri  (cheaper  than  at  Sorrento).  —  The  road,  making  a 
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curve  round  the  Monte  San  NieolQj  ascends  to  8anf  Agata  (ahout 
2V2M.;  seep.  167). 

From  Masaa  we  may  proceed  in  Ihr.  by  Sania  Maria  to  the  village  of 
TemUni  (1116  ft. ;  good  Osteria,  with  beds),  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  San 
Costanzo  (1600  ft.),  the  highe«t  point  of  the  onter  part  of  the  peninsula  (a 
fine  point  of  view ;  ascent  somewhat  fatiguing,  i/e  hr.  \  a  hermit  at  the  top). 
Pedestrians  who  wish  to  return  to  Sorrento  should  select  the  route  via 
Sant'  Agata  (p.  167  \  1  hr.  from  Termini).  Beyond  Termini  the  road  gradually 
descends  to  the  Punta  di  Oampanella  (156  ft.),  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
IV4-2  hrs.  from  Massa.  This  was  the  ancient  Cape  cf  Minerva,  so  named 
after  a  temple  said  to  have  been  erected  here  by  Ulysses  in  honour  of 
that  goddess.  The  promontory  owes  its  modem  name  to  the  bells  of  one 
of  the  watch-towers  erected  along  the  coast  by  Charles  V.  as  a  protection 
against  pirates.  From  this  bare  and  lonely  rock,  which  is  crowned  with  a 
Lighthouse  and  overgrown  with  olives  and  myrtles,  we  enjoy  a  magnificent 
distant  view  of  the  sea,  the  coast,  and  the  island  of  Capri,  3  H.  distant 
Beyond  the  lighthouse  are  considerable  remains  of  a  Roman  villa.  [Donkey 
from  Massa  for  the  entire  excursion  about  5  fr.  (guide  unnecessary).  Those 
who  make  the  excursion  from  Sorrento  to  the  Punta  di  Campanella  should 
allow  for  it  7-8  hrs.  in  all.] 

From  Termini  the  traveller  may  descend  to  the  S.B.  to  Nerano  and  the 
Marina  del  Cantoney  whence  the  ruins  of  Crapolla,  2  M.  to  the  E.,  may 
be  visited  by  boat.  On  this  trip  we  obtain  a  beautiful  view  of  the  three 
Islands  of  the  Sirens,  also  called  Li  Oalli  (p.  192).  At  the  landing-place 
of  Crapolla  we  observe  remains  of  a  wall  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre, 
and  traces  of  an  aqueduct  \  higher  up  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  the  monastery 
and  Romanesque  basilica  of  Ban  Pietro  (466  ft.),  the  eight  marble  and 
granite  columns  of  which  are  probably  derived  from  the  temple  of  Minerva 
mentioned  above.  Good  walkers  may  ascend  from  this  point  to  Sanf  Agata 
(see  p.  167)  and  return  thence  to  Sorrento. 

The  Heights  aboyb  Sorrento  afford  many  fine  points  of  view, 
the  paths  to  which  are  generally  steep,  narrow,  and  viewless,  and 
most  conveniently  reached  on  donkey-back.  "Walking  is,  however, 
not  unpleasant  in  the  cool  season. 

A  very  favourite  point  is  the  DesertOy  11/4-11/2  l^*  from  the 
Piazza  of  Sorrento.  The  carriage-road  leads  by  Massa  Lubrense  and 
Sant'Agata{p.  167;  carriages,  p.  163).  Walkers  and  riders  leave 
the  Massa  road  after  ^/4'Mi,,  and  ascend  to  the  left  by  the  Strada 
Capodimonte  (p.  165).  Beyond  the  second  bend  we  hold  to  the  left 
(to  the  right  to  Capodimonte,  see  p.  165).  Farther  on  {1/4  hr.), 
at  a  figure  of  the  Madonna,  we  avoid  the  Grocevia  road  to  the  left 
and  go  straight  on  between  garden-walls.  In  1/4  ^r.  we  turn  to 
the  left  to  Priora^  which  we  reach  after  an  ascent  of  5-10  min. ;  we 
then  pass  through  a  vaulted  passage,  go  straight  on  across  the  Largo 
Priora,  the  small  piazza  In  front  of  the  church,  turn  to  the  right 
opposite  the  Campanile  (and  again  to  the  right),  and  follow  the 
paved  path.  The  red  building  on  the  hill  before  us,  35-40  min. 
from  Priora,  Is  the  "Deserto  (1490  ft.),  a  suppressed  monastery,  In 
which  an  orphanage  has  recently  been  fitted  up  by  monks.  A  con- 
tribution to  the  funds  of  the  institution  is  expected,  whether  the 
visitors  accept  refreshments  or  not.  The  roof  of  the  building  com- 
mands a  charming  prospect  of  both  bays,  and  the  Island  of  Capri ;  In 
Tont  of  the  latter  rises  Monte  San  Costanzo  (see  above),  to  the  left  of 
hlch  is  the  solitary  little  church  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Neve.  —  From 
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the  Deserto  we  may  return  by  the  village  of  Sant'  Agata  di  Maiia- 
lubrense  (1280  ft.;  PeM.  Petagna,  in  the  Villa  Strongoli-PigQatelli, 
with  garden  and  fine  view,  pens.  6  fr. ;  Pens.  Jaecarino,  with  a  garden, 
pens.  6  fr.,  both  well  spoken  of),  a  picturesque  summer -resort, 
8/4  M.  to  the  S.E.  The  church  contains  a  high-altar  of  inlaid  marble 
(17th  cent).  An  important  festival  is  celebrated  here  on  August  15th. 
There  are  three  practically  direct  routes  to  Sorrento ;  the  first  leads 
below  the  Deserto  Yi&  Priora  (p.  166;  IV2  5^'.);  second,  the  pic- 
turesque Via  Oliyella,  passing  the  Villa  Bomita  and  Crocevia  (1  i/2  hr.) ; 
the  third  descends  (very  steep)  through  the  ollve-groyes  near  the 
church  and  the  beautiful  chestnut-wood  of  La  Tiyllana  (^/i  hr.). 
Sant' Agata  Itself  is  a  good  centre  for  attractive  walks  (comp.  Map, 

8.  168).  To  the  Deserto,  20  mia. ;  to  Santa  Usria  della  17eve.-  20  min. }  to 
orrento  by  foar  different  routes,  see  pp.  165,  166,  and  above ^  Dy  Montiechio 
and  Turro  to  Annuneiata  V/t  hr.  \  to  Termini  vift  Santa  Maria  della  Neve 
and  Caprile  1  hr.,  or  by  carriage  vii  Montiechio  and  Ccua  */a  hr.  5  thence 
on  to  the  Monte  San  Gostanzo,  the  Punta  di  Campanellii,  Nerano,  and  the 


(1V«  hr.)  to  the  Fieeolo  8an(Angelo^  see  below  and  p.  168. 

A  yiew  resembling  that  from  the  Deserto,  but  somewhat  inferior 
to  it,  is  that  from  the  Teligrafo  (785  ft.),  a  somewhat  steep  hill, 
on  which  there  used  to  be  an  optic  telegraph  communicating  with 
Capri,  3  M.  to  the  W.  We  may  ascend  from  Villazzano  in  20-25  min. 
(p.  165 ;  2V2  ^'  f'om  Sorrento).  The  ascent  begins  at  the  house  with 
the  two  locust-trees;  after  9  min.  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  3  min. 
farther  on  we  turn  to  the  right  through  the  gate  marked  No.  5,  where 
a  boy  may  be  obtained  as  a  guide  for  the  rest  of  the  way  (fee  30- 
40  c).  Another  route  follows  the  path  to  the  Deserto  as  far  as  the 
point  where  the  road  to  Priora  diverges  to  the  left.  From  that  point 
we  proceed  in  a  straight  direction  to  (20  min.)  a  guard-house  of 
the  Ufflzio  Daziario  of  Massa  Lubrense,  about  30  paces  beyond 
which  we  enter  the  second  gate  on  the  right,  leading  through  the 
yard  of  a  cottage  (2-3  soldi).  In  6  min.  more  the  path  leads  in  a 
straight  direction  to  the  telegraph.  —  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  lies 
the  Yalle  delle  Figne,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  number  of 
handsome  pines.  The  view  of  Capri  hence  is  justly  celebrated. 
Quails  are  captured  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  of 
Sorrento,  and  in  the  island  of  Capri,  in  large  numbers  in  May,  June, 
September,  and  October. 

An  admirable  survey  of  the  Piano  di  Sorrento  and  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno  is  afforded  by  the  Piccolo  Sant'Angelo  (1460  ft.),  IV2  ^i> 
to  the  S.E.  of  Sorrento.  The  route  ascends  from  the  Piazza  of 
Sorrento  along  the  E.  margin  of  the  E.  ravine,  passing  Cesarano 
and  Baranica.  At  the  top  is  a  deserted  cottage.  From  this  point  we 
ascend  slightly  to  the  S.,  then  follow  the  footpath  leading  through 
woods  to  the  right,  along  the  Tore  di  Sorrento,  to  (I-IV2  ^^r.) 
Sant'  Agata  (see  above).  Picturesque  views  below  us  all  the  way. 
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The  Oonti  dalle  Fontanelle,  a  chain  of  hills  adjoining  the  Piccolo  Sant* 
Angelo  to  the  S.E.  and  commanding  a  snrvey  of  the  bays  of  Naples  and  Sa- 
lerno, may  be  reached  from  Sorrento  in  l^s  hr.  by  a  path  which  direrges  to 
the  right  from  the  Meta  road  at  the  white  summer-house  of  the  Villa  Caeaee, 
between  the  villages  of  Potsopiano  and  CaroUo  (p.  163;  tramway,  see 
p.  158).  We  may  ascend  to  the  W.  to  the  Telegr(^fo  di  Marecoecola^  an 
admirable  point  of  view. 

Above  Heta  (p.  162)  lies  the  suppressed  monastery  of  Oamaldoli  di 
Xeta,  now  a  country-seat  of  the  Conte  Giusso,  commanding  an  excellent 
view.  It  is  reached  in  ca.  2Vs  hrs.  from  Sorrento :  dusty  road  to  Heta  >/«  hr. 
(carriage  in  26  min.,  V*  fr.;  tramway  in  25  min.,  30  or  26  c,  see  p.  158). 
At  a  large  red  house  we  turn  to  the  left  into  the  lane  called  Vieo  Albert 
and  ascend  to  an  olive-grove  and  (1  M.)  the  church  of  Alberi.  Then  we 
turn  to  the  right  and  reach  (Vs  U.)  the  Villa  Gittua-AttapiatM-,  where  the 
best  point  of  view  is  the  rondel  in  the  E.  part  of  the  park,  about  V«  M.  from 
the  entrance.    The  view  is  finest  towards  sunset  (gardener  »/«-!  fr-)- 

A  fatiguing  but  interesting  excursion  is  the  ascent  of  the  Vioo  Alvano 
(2105  ft.),  the  path  to  which  also  diverges  from  the  Heta  road  by  the 
Villa  Gacace  (see  above).  It  then  crosses  the  heights  of  the  Conti  di  Gere- 
tnenna.    (From  Sorrento,  there  and  back,  6-7  hrs.,  with  guide.) 

We  may  also  walk  in  2  hrs.  via  Meta  (tramway  to  this  point,  see  above), 
Alberi  (see  above),  Fomaeelle^  and  Preaxxano  to  the  village  of  Santa  Maria 
a  Castello,  where  from  a  projecting  rock  a  view  is  obtained  of  Potitano 
(p.  192),  20CX)  ft.  below,  to  which  a  path  descends  in  steps.  On  Aug.  15th, 
the  occasion  of  a  great  festival  at  Positano  (comp.  p.  192),  many  visitors 
ascend  from  Sorrento  to  Santa  Maria  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  illumina- 
tion below. 


Capri. 

Unless  the  traveller  is  much  pressed  for  time,  he  should  not  attempt 
to  crowd  the  visit  to  Capri  into  one  day ;  two  days  at  least  should  be 
devoted  to  the  excursion.  On  the  first  day  we  visit  the  Blue  Grotto  by  boat 
from  the  steamer  (or,  better,  from  the  Harina  Grande,  p.  176)  and  in  the 
afternoon  walk  to  the  Punta  Tragara  and  the  Villa  of  Tiberiue;  on  the 
second  day  Anacapri  and  Monte  Solaro  should  be  visited,  or  a  sail  taken 
from  the  Piccola  Marina  round  the  E.  coast  of  the  island.  Those  who 
crowd  the  visit  into  one  day  have,  after  visiting  the  Blue  Grotto  from 
the  steamer  (comp.  p.  169),  not  more  than  IVz-A  hrs.  over  (according  to 
the  season)  for  the  rest  of  the  island.  They  will  thus,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  have  barely  time  to  visit  the  Villa  of  Tiberius, 
the  view  from  which,  moreover,  is  far  less  attractive  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  than  by  evening-light  (comp.  p.  170).  —  On  windy  days,  moreover,  the 
roughness  of  the  water  is  apt  to  occasion  sea-sickness,  especially  in  the 
small  boats.  A  violent  scirocco  sometimes  prevents  the  embarkation  at 
Santa  Lucia  and  so  interrupts  the  service  of  the  saloon-steamer. 

From  Naples  to  Capri,  in  the  spring  of  1907  the  Stkamboat 
Sebvioe  maintained  by  the  Bocieth  Napoletana  di  NavigcuHone  a  Vapore 
(office  at  the  Immacolatella  Vecchia,  p.  42 j  PI.  G,  5)  was  as  follows: 

a.  The  Saloon  Steamebs  (Line  D;  first  cabin  only:  buffet)  sail  daily 
from  the  harbour  near  Santa  Lucia  and  the  Gastel  deir  Ovo  (p.  38}  PI.  £,  7). 
Landing  or  embarking  90  c,  at  Sorrento  or  Capri  20  c,  by  the  boats  of  the 
hotels  at  Sorrento  60  c;  heavy  luggage,  each  piece,  20  c.}  at  Sorrento  or 
Capri,  110  lbs.  20  c.,  more  W  c.  Leaving  Naples  at  9  a.m.,  the  steamer 
reaches  Sorrento  about  10  a.m.,  departs  at  10.20,  reaches  the  Marina  at 
Capri  about  11,  departs  at  11.05,  reaches  the  Blue  Grotto  at  11.30,  returns 
"*ence  at  12.10  to  Capri,  which  it  reaches  at  12.25  p.m.  Starting  again 
m  Capri  at  4  p.m.  (Nov.-Jan.  at  3,20)  and  from  Sorrento  at  5.1()  (4.10), 
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it  reaches  Naples  at  6.10  p.m.  (5.40).  —  Fares:  from  Naples  to  Capri  6,  to 
Sorrento  4V4  fr.?  Sorrento  to  Capri  4  fr.,  from  Sorrento  vi&  Capri  to  Naples 
9  fr. ;  return-tickets  (valid  for  one  month)  from  Naples  to  Capri  10  fr.,  from 
Naples  to  Sorrento  7V2  fr.,  from  Sorrento  to  Capri  6V2  fr*  —  Those  who 
wish  to  break  their  journey  obtain  a  ticket  for  this  purpose  from  the 
purser  for  an  extra  fee  of  2  fr.  —  Entrance  to  the  Blue  Orotto,  see  p.  176. 

b.  The  Mail  Stsahbbs  (Line  C ;  vi&  Vico  Equense,  Equa,  Meta,  Piano 
di  Sorrento,  Sorrento,  and  Massa)  leave  the  Immacolatella  Vecchia  daily 
(p.  42;  PL  G,  5)  at  8,  4,  or  4.S0  p.mi,  according  to  the  season,  and 
return  from  Capri  at  7  or  6  a.m.  The  Journey  to  Sorrento  takes  lv»  hr., 
to  Capri  2Vs  hrs.  These  steamers  have  three  classes  (first-class  fare  from 
Naples  to  Capri  4,  from  Naples  to  Sorrento  3,  from  Sorrento  to  Capri 
3  fr.)*,  return-ticket  (good  for  one  month)  6,  5,  6  (2nd  cl.  IVs)  fr. 

From  Sorrento  to  Capri.  Steamxbs,  see  above.  By  Small  Boat  the 
passage  takes  2'-2Vs  hrs.  (fares,  see  p.  163).  From  Hassa  Lubrense  to 
Capri,  see  p.  165.  A  four-oared  boat  from  Sorrento  to  Capri  and  Amalil 
costs  30-40  fr.,  the  night  being  spent  at  Capri.  Boat  from  Capri  to  Amalfl 
(4-5  hrs.)  25  fr.  (bargaining  necessary).  Fine  weather  is  indispensable, 
but  a  perfect  calm  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

The  Marina  Grande  (p.  172),  or  chief  landing-place  at  CSapri,  is  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  island  (cable-railway,  see  p.  170);  when  a  strong  N.  or  N.£. 
wind  is  blowing,  steamers  anchor  at  the  Jfaftoa  I^ecola  (p.  172),  on  the 
S.  side. 

Capri.  —  Hotela  (often  very  full  in  spring  and  winter,  when  even  the 
best  are  sometimes  open  to  criticism;  advisable  to  secure  rooms  before- 
hand, but  the  touts  on  board  the  steamers  should  be  disregarded;  comp. 
p.  XX I  pension-rates  often  raised;  names  of  hotels  frequently  changed). 
On  the  Marina  Grande:  Hotel  V^suvio  (Miramare),  R.,  L.,  A  A.  from  2, 
B.  1,  ddj.  2V2-3,  D.  8y2-4,  pens.  6-8  fr. ;  Bellevub  (TroU  Roie),  R.,  L., 
&  A.  21/2,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens,  from  6  fr.,  close  to 
the  landing-place.  —  Admirably  situated  a  little  higher  up,  with  terraces 
and  gardens :  Obottb  Blbub  (with  private  path  to  the  beach  and  bathing- 
place),  E.,  L.,  A  A.  3V«»  B.  IV4,  dij.  3V«,  D.  4V2  (both  incl.  wine),  pens. 
7-8  (for  one  day  10)fr.,  very  fair;  Bristol,  R,,  L.,  ii  A.  from  2V2,  B.  IV4, 
d^j.  3,  D.  4  (wine  extra),  pens.  6-9  fr.,  well  spoken  of. 

Higher  still,  on  the  road  to  Capri:  Sghweizbbhof,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5, 
B.  11/4,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  4,  pens.  7-9  fr.  (wine  extra),  fair.  —  In  the  Toum  of 
Capri:  •Quisisana  (omnibus  at  the  quay,  1  fr.),  with  electric  light  and 
English  garden,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  4,  B.  IVs,  d^j.  31/2,  D.  5,  pens.  9-12  fr. 
(wine  extra);  *Excelsior  Pabk  Hotel,  at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  town, 
with  garden,  terrace,  restaurant,  electric  light,  and  farnace-heating,  R., 
L.,  A  A.  3-6,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3V2,  D.  5  (wine  extra),  pens.  8-12  fr. ;  Vittobia 
Paoano  (omnibus  at  the  quay,  1  fr.),  frequented  by  Germans,  with  electric 
light.  R.,  L.,  £  A.  from  2,  B.  1,  d^J.  3,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  (incl. 
wine)  from  8  fr.  (numerous  reminiscences  of  artist-guests;  the  garden 
contains  a  handsome  palm-tree);  Continental  (frequented  by  the  English 
and  Americans),  to  the  left  of  the  Piazza,  on  the  way  to  the  Tiberio 
(p.  174),  with  8.  aspect  and  small  garden,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  3,  B.  iV4, 
d^j.  3,  D.  41/2  (wine  extra),  pens.  7  (Feb.  Ist-May  15th  8-9)  fr.;  H6tel 
Capbi  (VUla  Skansen),  in  a  side-road  to  the  right  of  the  Via  Tiberio 
(p.  173),  with  terraces  and  garden,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  3-5,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4, 
pens,  (for  a  stay  of  tiiree  days)  from  8  fr.  (wine  extra);  *Rotal,  on  the 
way  to  the  Punta  Tragara,  with  electric  light  and  a  sheltered  garden 
towards  the  S.,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  3,  B.  IVs,  ddj.  3,  D.  4  (wine  extra), 
pens,  from  8  fr.  —  Tibebio  (with  restaurant),  Via  Tiberio,  unpretending 
but  clean. 

Pensions  (most  of  them  well  spoken  of).  Pens.  White,  Via  Valentino, 
with  a  garden,  pens.  6-8 fr.;  Pen*.  Stanford  (English),  behind  the  Con- 
tinental Hotel,  pens.  5-8  fr.;  Pen*.  Windeor,  Via  Tiberio,  pens.  6-7  fr. ;  Pens. 
Oermania^  Via  Certosa,  with  a  garden,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  21/2,  pens,  from  7  fr., 
closed  from  July  to  Sept.;  Sprena,  on  the  Marina  Piccola,  pens.  4V2-5, 
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R.  from  i  fr.,  an  unpretending  house,  frequented  by  artists  (with  a  restaa* 
rant,  in  which  vegetarians  are  especially  catered  for);  Villa  Cercda  (Eng- 
Ush),  pens.  8*10  fr. 

CafeS'Restaurants.  Ca/i Eidigeigei  iGerm&n  beer,  groceries,  books,  paper, 
etc.;  money  changed);  Pilsner  Urqudl,  Italia^  both  in  the  Piazza;  mrreria 
e  Caff  I  dei  FaroffUoni^  next  door  to  the  Hotel  Quisisana;  Costantina,  Via 
Tiberio,  Ca,U  Pttnta  Tragara  (p.  173),  both  very  fair;  Bu$Mtti^  in  the  H6t. 
Tiberio ;  Oaudeamtit^  opposite  the  Post  Office ;  also  at  the  hotels.  —  Gon- 
FBOTiONEBS:  FasticcetHa  Califano^  in  the  Piazza;  RoccJute,  near  the  Piazza. 

Physicians  (speak  English  and  French):  Dr.  Ign.  Cerio;  Dr.  Giorgio 
Cerio  (has  practised  in  New  York);  Dr.  Fcuquale  De  Oennaro;  Dr.  Huethe; 
Dr.  Cuomo  (p.  175).  —  Chemists.  Quisitana  Fharmacy^  opposite  the  Hot. 
Pagano ;  International  Pharmacy^  in  the  Piasza. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  Piazza  Umberto  Primo. 

Sea  Baths  at  the  Marina  Grande;  better  in  the  ruins  of  the  Bagni  di 
Tiberio  (gratuity),  Va  M.  to  the  W. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Company  {Alfred  Green,  also  house-agent),  opposite 
the  Hdtel  Quisisana,  sells  English  articles  of  various  kinds,  develops  pho- 
tographs, and  has  a  circulating  library,  etc. 

British  Consular  Agent,  Mr.  Harold  E.  Trovoer,  Villa  Cesina.  —  TJ.  S. 
Commercial  Agent,  Mr.  T.  8.  Jerome. 

Carriages.  From  the  steamboat  to  the  hotels  on  the  Harina  Grande 
(as  far  as  San  Gostanzo)  one-horse  carriage  or  small  carriage-and-pair 
i/afr.,  large  carriage-and-pair  1  fr.  From  the  Marina  Grande  to  the  town 
of  Capri  (or  vice  versE)  with  one  horse  1  fr.  (there  and  back  ind.  a  halt  of 
1/2  hr.,  IVafr.),  with  two  horses  1V4-2  and  2-2Vt  fr. ;  to  Anacapri,  with  one 
horse,  2  fr.,  there  and  back  3  fr.,  with  two  horses  2V4-3V2  and  3-6  fr.  (Va  fr- 
more  in  each  case  if  Capri  is  included).  From  the  town  of  Capri  to  Ana- 
capri, with  one  horse  1  fr.,  there  and  back  2fr.,  with  two  horses  IV4-2V2 
and  2-3  fr.  Fares  to  the  Marina  Piccola  the  same  as  to  the  Marina  Grande. 
Per  hour:  IV2-2  fr.;  at  night  (in  winter  8-6,  in  summer  10-4)  26  c  extra. 
Small  baggage  free;  trunk  30  c,  above  66 lbs.  60  c. 

Cable  Railway  from  the  Marina  Grande  (p.  172)  to  the  Piazza,  every 
Vahr.;  up  40,  down  30  c.  (104  o'clock  80,  60  c.),  return-fare  1  fr.,  luggage 
20  c.  - 1  fr.  60  c.  There  is  also  a  service  of  trains  in  connection  with  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  all  steamers  (comp.  p.  169). 

Donkey  from  the  Marina  to  the  town  of  Capri  1,  Horse  IV4  fr.;  in 
the  reverse  direction  *U  or  1  fr.;  to  the  Villa  di  Tiberio  and  back  2V2  or 
3fr.;  to  Anacapri  and  back  2V2  and  3fr.;  to  the  top  of  the  Solaro  41/2  fr.; 
from  the  town  to  Anacapri  and  back  l*/2  and  2  fr.  —  Guides  are  quite 
unnecessary  unless  time  is  very  limited.  A  boy  to  show  the  way  may  be 
engaged  for  several  hours  for  V2-I  fr. 

Boats  (bargaining  necessary)  about  1V2  fr.  per  hour ;  trip  to  the  Blue 
Grotto,  see  p.  176 ;  ^giro",  or  tour  of  the  island  (not  recommended  with  less 
than  4  rowers),  8-10  fr.  To  Sorrento,  see  p.  163.  —  Boat  from  the  Marina 
Piccola^  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  (see  p.  172),  to  the  Grotta  Bossa  or 
the  Grotta  Verde,  Faro,  and  back  (IV2  hr.)  3  fr. ;  round  the  E.  end  of  the 
island  to  the  Marina  Grande  4-6  fr. ;  parties,  about  2  fr.  each  person.  — 
The  fisher-boys  are  expert  swimmers,  and  dive  for  coppers  thrown  into 
the  water  by  visitors. 

English  Church  Service  in  winter:  All  Saints'  Church,  Via  Tragara; 
Chaplain,  Ree.  G.  W.  Sandford. 

Distances.  The  walk  from  either  Marina  to  the  town  of  Capri  takes 
30-36  mln.;  from  the  Piazza  in  the  town  to  the  Villa  di  Tiberio^  */a  hr.j 
from  the  Piazza  to  the  Punta  Tragara,  20  min. ;  thence  by  the  E.  coast  to 
the  Areo  Naturale,  60  min. ;  thence  to  the  Villa  of  Tiberius,  60  minutes.  The 
whole  circuit  from  the  Piazza  to  the  Punta  Tragara,  Arco  Naturale,  and 
the  Villa,  and  back  to  the  Piazza  takes  thus  about  3  hrs.,  besides  halts. 
The  visit  to  Anacapri  takes  1  hr.  by  carriage,  while  walkers  take  3-4  hrs. 
there  and  back,  including  the  ascent  of  Monte  Solaro.  —  Comp.  *The  Book 
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of  Gapxi\  by  Harold  B,  Trower  (Naples,  1906).    The  best   special  map  of 
the  island  ia  that  of  Giannotti  (1 :  10,000)  1901  •,  lV4fr.). 

Capii,  the  ancient  Capreaey  is  a  small,  oblong  island,  5^2  s^*  ^* 
in  area,  forming  a  prolongation  of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento,  and 
consisting  of  two  ridges  of  Appenine  limestone,  with  their  gentler 
slopes  to  the  N.W.  Its  picturesque  outline  forms  one  of  the -most 
charming  features  in  the  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  highest 
point  is  the  Monte  Solaro  (1920  ft.)  on  the  W.  side ;  towards  the 
E.  huge  cliffs,  about  900  ft.  In  height,  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea. 
The  island,  which  contains  6369  inhab.  and  the  two  small  towns 
of  Capri  and  Anacapri^  yields  fruit,  oil,  and  excellent  red  and 
white  wines  in  abundance.  The  indigenous  flora  comprises  800 
species.  The  inhabitants  support  themselves  partly  by  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  wine  and  by  fishing,  but  by  far  the  largest  source 
of  income  is  afforded  by  the  strangers  who  visit  the  island  yearly 
to  the  number  of  40,000.  More  than  half  of  them  are  German. 
The  men  frequently  emigrate  to  South  America,  but  generally 
.  return  to  Capri.  The  women,  who  wear  a  tasteful  veil  of  black  lace 
on  Sunday,  employ  themselves  mainly  with  weaving.  Interesting 
popular  festivals  are  held  on  the  feast  of  San  Costanzo,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  island  (May  14th),  on  the  day  of  Sant'  Antonio 
(June  13th ;  at  Anacapri),  on  Sept.  7th  and  8th  (in  honour  of  the 
Virgin;  on  the  llberio  and  Solaro),  and  in  the  middle  of  Sept.  (in 
honour  of  the  Madonna  della  Libera ;  on  the  Marina  Grande). 

Capri  was  the  first  point  in  Campania  in  which  the  Greeks  succeeded 
in  establishing  themselves ;  and  its  women  still  sometimes  show  distinctly 
Grecian  features.  The  island  afterwards  came  under  the  dominion  of 
Naples,  and  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  Augustus  (29  B.C.)?  who 
founded  palaces,  baths,  and  aqueducts  here.  After  Tiberius  had  surrendered 
the  reins  of  government  to  Sejanus  and  retired  to  Capri  (27  A. D.)}  he  erected 
twelve  villas,  in  honour  of  the  twelve  gods,  in  the  principal  parts  of  the 
island,  the  largest  of  which  was  the  Villa  Jovis.  He  remained  here  almost 
uninterruptedly  till  his  death  in  37,  even  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus  in  81. 
Exaggerated  accounts  are  given  by  Suetonius  of  the  cruelty  and  profligacy 
of  the  emperor  in  his  later  days.  Considerable  remains  of  the  Duildings 
of  Tiberius  are  still  extant.  In  1806,  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  Capri 
was  captured  by  the  English  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  fortified,  and  con> 
verted  into  a  miniature  Gibraltar.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  afterwards  the 
commandant.  In  Oct.,  1806,  however,  the  island  was  recaptured  by  the 
French  by  a  brilliant  coup-de-main  (comp.  p.  175).  The  English  restored 
it  to  Ferdinand  of  Sicily  in  1813. 

Capri  has  become  one  of  the  chief  attractions  to  visitors  to  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  not  only  in  spring  and  autumn  but  also  in  summer,  when  many 
permanent  foreign  residents  of  Naples  take  up  their  temporary  abode  here. 
The  island,  indeed,  is  not  seen  in  its  full  beauty  except  in  summer. 
Capri  owes  the  purity  of  its  air,  for  which  it  has  been  celebrated  from 
.antiquity,  to  its  free  exposure  to  the  sea-breezes.  The  mean  winter 
temperature  is  about  50*  Fahr.  The  temperature  is  extraordinarily  mild 
and  equable,  while  the  fall  of  the  thermometer  after  sunset  is  com- 
paratively insignificant.  The  moisture  in  the  air  is  inconsiderable  and 
sunny  days  predominate;  in  periods  of  drought  the  abundant  dust  is  a 
serious  inconvenience.  The  only  protection  worthy  of  the  name  against 
the  wind  is  afforded  by  Honte  Solaro  and  its  S.  and  S.W.  spurs.  The 
supply  of  drinking-water  is  limited  and  of  doubtful  quality ;  but  a  large 
new  reservoir  is  now  in  progress.    The  walks  in  the  island  are  all  more 
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or  leas  steep,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  level  road  to  the  Ponta 
Tragara.  The  Marina  Grande  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  summer-resort,  but 
Anacapri,  though  cooler  than  Capri,  is  yisited  by  nervous  patients  at  other 
seasons  also. 

From  the  Marina  Grande ,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  where 
ther^are  several  hotels  (p.  169),  two  routes  ascend  to  the  small  town 
of  Capri,  both  destitute  of  shade  and  far  from  pleasant  in  the  middle 
of  the  day:  to  the  left  (E.)  the  steep  Strada  Campo  di  Pisco,  as- 
cending in  steps ;  to  the  right  (W.)  the  carriage-road,  I8/4  M.  long, 
which  ascends  in  windings.  The  latter  passes  San  Costanzo,  one  of 
the  oldest  churches  in  S.  Italy,  with  four  antique  columns.  It  is  a 
relic  of  the  old  town,  abandoned  in  the  16th  cent,  on  account  of  re- 
peated inroads  of  pirates.  Only  a  few  other  ruins  recall  the  existence 
of  this  town,  which  occupied  ihe  site  of  the  Marina. 

Capri  (450  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  island,  with  3031  inhab., 
lies  on  the  saddle  which  connects  the  E.  heights  of  the  island  (Lo 
Capo)  with  the  western  (Monte  Solaro),  and  is  commanded  by  two 
lower  hills,  San  Michele  and  Castiglioney  the  first  crowned  with  an- 
cient ruins,  the  second  with  a  dilapidated  castle.  The  road  from  the 
Marina  Grande  unites  with  those  from  Anacapri  and  from  the  Marina 
Piccola,  and  shortly  afterwards  comes  to  an  end  in  the  small  Piazza 
Umberto  Prime,  with  the  Municipio  and  the  post  and  telegraph  office. 
A  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  church  of  Santo  Stefano. 

The  *Marina  Piccola,  or  Marina  di  Mulo,  is  reached  either  by  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  or  by  a  road,  I1/2  M.  long  (completed  in  1904), 
which  descends  in  windings  from  the  junction  mentioned  above. 
The  latter  is  joined,  a  little  above  the  Marina,  by  the  Via  Krupp^ 
a  broad  footpath  commanding  beautiful  views,  which  leads  from  the 
H6tel  Quisisana  along  the  slope,  passing  La  Certosa  (see  below) 
and  the  Orotta  di  Fra  Felice,  once  occupied  by  a  hermit. 

To  reach  the  Gastiglione  (820  ft.))  we  ascend  from  the  Piazza  by  the 
steps  leading  to  the  church  (see  above),  traverse  the  vaulted  Via  Madre 
Serafina  to  the  right,  and  pass  the  church  of  Santa  Teresa  (1.)  and  the  Villa 
Narcissus  (Mr.  Ghas.  C.  Ck>leman,  the  American  painter).  Beyond  the 
houses,  about  6  min.  farther  on,  we  take  the  narrow  path  to  the  right  and 
after  passing  through  a  gate  ascend  across  the  garden  (fee  25  c.)  to  the 
ruined  castle.  Splendid  view  of  Capri  and  the  Marina  Piccola.  Practi- 
cally the  same  view  is  commanded  by  the  so-called  ''Painter**  PlatfomC^ 
a  point  surrounded  with  a  parapet,  to  which  the  main  path,  if  continued 
leads  on  (ca.  20  min.  from  the  Piazza).  To  the  right  of  the  first  entrance 
to  the  castle  begins  a  difficult  path  with  steps  (steady  head  necessary), 
descending  to  (12  min.)  the  wide  Grotta  del  Catiifflione. 

The  bill  with  the  old  Fori  San  Michele  and  the  beautiful  Grotta  deUe 
^alattiU  (halfway  up)  is  now  private  property  and  inaccessible.  On  the 
top  stood  a  Villa  of  Tiberius,  of  which  extensive  substructures  and  vaults 
still  exist  below  the  vineyards. 

Leaving  the  Piazza  by  a  vaulted  passage  beyond  the  flight  of 
steps  ascending  to  the  church  of  Santo  Stefano,  then  descending  to 
the  right,  past  the  H6tel  Pagano,  we  follow  the  Via  Tragara  to  the 
left  again  just  before  reaching  the  H6tel  Quisisana.  [The  path 
straight  on  leads  to  La  Certosa  (318  ft.),  an  abandoned  monastery 
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fbnnded  in  1371.]  We  next  skirt  the  substantial  Roman  mafionry 
of  Le  CamerdU  (probably  connected  with  the  construction  of  a 
load  through  the  Talley),  and  are  then  led  by  a  path  which  ascends 
slightly  to  the  left,  about  400  yds.  from  the  Qnisisana,  to  the 
(10  min.  more)  *Pimta  Trag&ra  (Cafg-Bestaurant  PurUa  Tragara), 
the  S.E.  promontory.  Remains  of  a  Roman  house  were  exhumed 
here  in  1885.  This  point  commands  a  picturesque  view  of  Capri  and 
the  S.  coast,  with  the  FaraglUmi^  three  precipitous  cliffs,  of  which 
that  connected  with  the  land  is  called  SteUa  (295  ft),  the  larger  of 
the  other  two  Seopolo  (288  ft.).  On  the  flat  rock  called  II  Monaeone 
('Great  Monk'),  farther  to  the  £.,  is  a  Roman  tomb. 

By  descending  the  steps  to  the  rigbt  of  tbe  hoase,  we  reach  an  easy 
Bigzag  path,  leading  down  to  a  small  bay  and  landing-place.  [In  spring 
boats  may  often  be  found  here  in  the  afternoon,  for  returning  to  the 
Marina  Grande ;  fare  ca.  2  fr.]  Or  we  may  follow  the  good  *  Footpath 
(stone  seats  at  intervals)  along  the  slope,  enjoying  *  Views  of  the  Faraglioni 
and  of  the  Polyphtmtu  rock.  This  path,  proceeding  sometimes  by  Hights 
of  steps  (fine  view  of  the  Punta  del  Massullo,  with  its  sheltdr>hut),  un- 
dulates round  the  Semaforo  (see  below),  turns  inland  at  the  gorge  de- 
scending on  the  N.  from  the  Semaforo  towards  the  sea,  and  in  60  min. 
from  the  Punta,  at  a  group  of  houses,  reaches  the  path  descending  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley  to  the  Arco  Naturale  (p.  174).  The  view  of  the 
E.  coast  from  this  path  is  still  finer  than  that  from  the  arch  itself.  The 
summit  of  the  Bemdforo  or  Tuoro  Grande  (895  ft.),  a  hill  with  an  old 
optie  telegraph  and  the  remains  of  a  villa  of  Tiberius  on  the  top,  is  not 
accessible,  but  we  may  ascend  the  stepped  path  beginning  just  sbort  of 
the  above-mentioned  group  of  hoases  for  about  30  steps  and  then  turn  to 
the  right  into  the  Via  Gircumtel^grafo,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  town. 

The  N.E.  promontory  of  Capri,  called  Lo  Capo,  is  supposed  to 
haTO  been  the  site  of  the  VilXa  JoviSj  to  which  Tiberius  retired  for 
nine  months  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus.  The  path  (8/4  hr.  from  the 
town  of  Capri)  cannot  be  mistaken.  From  the  Piazza  we  pass  to 
the  left  through  the  archway  adjoining  the  Caff^  d' Italia  and  follow 
first  the  Via  Tiberlo,  the  narrow  main  street  of  Capri,  and  then  a 
paved  mule-track  to  (8  min.)  a  house  with  a  triple  yeranda  and 
marble  tablets  on  the  comers  indicating  the  way :  to  the  right  'Yia 
Matermania*  (p.  174),  straight  on  *Via  Tiberio'.  We  follow  the 
latter  route,  past  the  little  church  of  Santa  Croce  at  the  foot  of  the 
San  Michele  hill  (p.  172),  continue  at  the  same  level  or  slightly 
ascending,  with  a  view  of  the  chapel  at  the  Villa  of  Tiberius  above 
and  of  the  old  lighthouse,  and  at  length  skirt  the  slope  to  the  right. 
On  the  way  we  pass  three  clean  taverns  (rfmts.;  Capri  wine  IV4  fr. 
per  bottle),  viz.  *La  Bella  Carmelina'  (left),  *La  Bella  Carolina', 
to  the  right,  above  the  Grotta  Bianca  mentioned  at  p.  177,  and,  a 
few  minutes  before  reaching  the  last  height,  the  'Salto  di  Tiberio' 
(right),  so  called  after  the  rock  (974  ft.  above  the  sea)  from  which, 
according  to  a  purely  mythical  story,  the  tyrant  precipitated  his 
victims.  A  projecting  platform  with  a  parapet  affords  a  view  of  the 
sea  below.  A  good  idea  of  the  height  of  these  rocks  may  be  gained 
by  dropping  a  stone  over  the  railing  and  noting  the  time  it  takes 
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to  fall  into  the  sea.  To  the  right  are  the  sahstractions  of  an  ancient 
Lighthouse  (Fanale  Antico;  •View).  The  Tarantella  dancers  who 
usually  present  themselves  at  ^La  Bella  Carolina'  expect  Y2  ^*  ^^^^ 
for  their  exhibition. 

After  a  slight  ascent  we  reach  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  *Villa 
di  Tiberio  (pronounced  Timberio  by  the  natives),  consisting  of  a 
number  of  corridors  and  vaulted  rooms  which  are  now  partly  used 
as  cow-houses.  On  the  highest  point  is  the  small  chapel  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Soeeorao  (1115  ft.),  with  a  conspicuous  gilt  figure  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  cell  of  a  hermit,  who  offers  wine  and  for  a  trifling 
donation  allows  the  visitor  to  inscribe  his  ^testimonium  pr»senti»\ 
This  point  commands  a  noble  prospect  of  the  island  and  the  blue 
sea,  of  the  barren  Punta  di  Campanella  opposite,  and  the  two  bays ; 
even  Paestum  and  the  Ponza  Islands  (to  the  N.W.)  are  visible  in 
clear  weather. 

In  retnming  we  take  the  route  marked  *Via  Hatennania\  at  the  house 
with  the  marble  tablets  (seep.  173;  20mln.  from  the  Salto  di  Tiberio),  and 
follow  the  same  direction  as  the  telegraph-wires,  past  gardens  and  isolated 
houses.  After  10  min.,  near  a  group  of  houses,  we  reach  the  head  of 
the  gorge  mentioned  at  p.  173,  in  which  ends  the  path  from  the  Punta  Tra- 
gara  round  the  E.  side  of  the  Semaforo.  To  the  left  in  this  valley,  8  min. 
farther  on,  and  reached  by  a  path  which  is  rather  rough  towards  the  end, 
rises  the  *Arco  Naturale,  a  magnificent  natural  archway  in  the  rock,  where 
we  obtain  a  striking  view  of  the  imposing  and  rugged  cliffs.  A  visit  to  the 
Grotta  di  MtUromania^  to  which  180  steps  descend,  may  be  combined  with 
this  excursion  (we  retrace  our  steps  for  4  min.,  then  descend  to  the  left  to 
the  steps,  passing  through  some  small  gardens).  This  grotto  perhaps  con> 
tained  a  shrine  of  Mithras,  the  ^unconquered  god  of  the  8un\  whose  cult 
was  introduced  to  Rome  from  the  East,  and  in  the  time  of  the  later  emperors 
spread  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  Roman  remains  may  be  seen 
in  the  cave.  —  Returning  to  the  above-mentioned  group  of  houses,  we 
may  thence  reach  the  Punta  Tragara  by  the  footpath  mentioned  at  p.  173. 

About  1  M.  from  the  Piazza,  at  a  point  where  the  Via  Tiberio  (p.  173) 
makes  a  decided  bend  to  the  right,  diverges  a  path  leading  in  a  straight 
direction  to  (5  min.)  a  place  wbere  three  paths  meet.  Here  we  take  the 
arm  to  the  right  and  in  5  min.  more  (fine  view  of  the  Marina  Grande) 
descend  abruptly  amid  large  bushes  of  Erica  and  broom  (fine  views  of 
the  gulO  to  (V2  hr.)  the  Fortino^  an  old  entrenchment  on  Lo  Oapo  (p.  173). 

Fbom  Capbi  to  Anacapbi  (1/2  hr.'s  drive ;  ^/^  hr.  on  foot).  A 
road  in  long  windings  hewn  in  the  rock,  constructed  in  1874,  now 
supersedes  the  flight  of  over  800  steps  (recently  restored)  which 
used  to  form  the  chief  approach  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  island. 
This  road  commands  beautiful  views.  We  pass  the  Torre  Quattro 
Venti,  the  home  of  Mr.  Elihu  Vedder,  the  American  painter.  Above 
the  road  rise  the  ruins  of  the  mediaeval  Castello  di  Barharossa  (1334  ft. ; 
key  kept  by  Dr.  Munthe,  at  Anacapri),  named  after  the  pirate  who 
destroyed  it  in  1544.  At  the  point  where  the  road  turns  to  the 
S.W.,  between  the  Caf6  Bitter  (978  ft.)  and  the  Eden  Hotel,  we 
enjoy  a  splendid  ♦View  of  the  gulfs  of  Naples  and  Salerno. 

Anacapri.  —  Hotels  (open  the  year  round).    *Edbn  Hotbl  Holabo, 

outside  the   town   to   the  K.E.,    in  a  garden,    with  baths  and   flimace 

-mating,  K.,  L.,  d^  A.  4-5,  B.  IVs*  ddj.  8V2,  D.  5  (wine  extra),  pens.  8-12,  omn. 

'". ;   Paradiso,  in  the  Piazza,  near  the  church,  with  garden  and  baths, 

fair,  R.  3-6,  B.  li/i,  d^j-  3,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens,  (without  wine) 
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6-9  fr.;  VinoBiA  (English),  on  ihe  way  to  Caprlle,  with  garden  and  steam- 
heating,  R.  3,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  4  (inch  wine),  pens.  7  fr.,  also  fair.  —  Oafis. 
*  Villa  Bitter  (German  beer  and  wines),  opposite  the  Eden  Hotel  (p.  174), 
with  terrace  and  superb  view  of  the  bays  of  Naples  and  Salerno  ^  Hw- 
numn  Moll,  with  garden -terrace  (wine  and  Munich  beer).  —  Furnished 
Boonu  abundant. 

Fhysieias,  Dr.  Cuomo  (spealcs  English). 

Anacapri  (ca.  980  ft.),  the  second  little  town  in  the  island,  with 
2300  inhab.,  Is  scattered  over  the  lofty  plain  which  slopes  towards 
the  W.,  and  has  recently  become  a  fayonrite  summer-residence.  The 
houses  haye  an  almost  Oriental  appearance.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  street,  in  the  town,  is  the  church  of  San  Michelty  containing  a 
mosaic  pavement  of  the  17th  century.  Farther  up,  in  the  Piazza,  is 
Santa  Sofia,  the  principal  church.  —  Adjoining  Anacapri  is  the 
pleasant  village  of  Caprile  (920  ft.). 

A  beautiful  walk  may  be  taken  to  the  Migliera.  We  follow  the 
Via  Catena  to  the  £.  of  the  Paradlso  Hotel  for  250  paces,  towards 
Monte  Solaro,  the  base  of  which  is  skirted  by  a  good  path  leading 
in  ^72  hr.  to  the  S.  verge  of  the  plateau.  Fine  view  of  the  sea, 
1000  ft.  below;  to  the  right,  below,  a  lighthouse  ;  to  the  left,  the 
rocky  mass  of  Monte  Solaro.  About  200  paces  higher  up  (left),  the 
view  is  open  as  far  as  the  Faraglioni.  By  descending  to  the  right 
by  a  poor  and  stony  path  along  the  wall,  turning  to  the  right  just 
beyond  the  (1/4  hr.)  round  watch-tower,  we  reach  (7  min.)  the  paved 
road,  which  leads  to  the  left  to  the  lighthouse  f'lWo^  and  to  the  right, 
passing  Materita  (690  ft.),  returns  to  (1 Y4  M.)  Anacapri  vit  Caprile. 

The  French  landed  In  18C8  (p.  171)  at  the  Punta  di  Carena,  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  the  island.  —  There  are  Boman  ruins  near  the  Torre  di 
Dameouia  (495  ft.),  on  the  K.W.  side  of  the  plateau,  where  perhaps  an- 
other villa  of  Tiberius  once  stood. 

The  Ascent  op  Montb  Solaeo  is  recommended  to  tolerable 
walkers  (1  hr.  from  Anacapri;  donkey  from  Capri,  see  p.  170). 
The  route  is  easily  found.  We  quit  the  road  immediately  beyond 
the  garden  of  the  Eden  Hotel  (p.  174),  and  follow  the  lane  on 
the  left  (as  we  come  from  Capri)  past  the  Villa  Massimino  to  the 
(150  paces)  Villa  Oiulia,  (Here  is  the  junction  of  a  path  from  the 
main  street  of  Anacapri,  260  paces,  see  above.)  We  turn  to  the  left 
and  ascend  for  30  paces  to  the  right,  by  the  wall  of  the  villa-garden, 
to  the  path  along  the  slope,  which  we  follow.  Farther  on  we  pass 
through  a  hollow  and  ascend  by  steps  supported  by  masonry  to 
(Y2  hr.)  a  saddle  with  a  shrine  of  the  Madonna  (left).  From  this 
point  we  may  proceed  to  the  right  (S.)  direct  to  the  summit,  which 
we  reach  after  a  fatiguing  ascent  of  16-20  min.  over  dtfbris  and  up 
steps.  Or  we  may  go  straight  on  for  ca.  7  min.  past  a  little  hut  on 
the  right,  to  the  white  wall  of  the  Hermitage  (Santa  Maria  Citrella, 
1620  ft.),  where  a  projecting  platform  commands  a  most  pictur- 
esque view  of  the  town  of  Capri  and  the  whole  of  the  beautiful 
island  (open  only  on  Sat.  evening  and  Sun.).  From  the  Hermitage 
we  return  to  the  hut  mentioned  above  (4  min.)  whence  we  ascend 
(1/4  hr.)  to  the  summit  of  the  *Monte  Solaro  (1920  ft.),  which 
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rises  abmptly  from  the  sea,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  and  is 
crooned  by  a  ruined  castle  (simple  rfmts.).  The  yiew  is  superb, 
embracing  Naples  with  the  whole  of  its  bay,  as  well  as  that  of 
Salerno  as  far  as  PsBStnm.  Towards  the  N.  the  Bay  of  Gaeta  is  visible, 
and  towards  the  W.  the  group  of  the  Ponza  Islands.  The  spectator 
also  obtains  a  survey  of  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  bounding  the 
Campanian  plain  in  a  wide  curve  from  Terracina,  the  Abruzzi, 
the  Matese  Mts.  (p.  11),  and  a  long  vista  of  sea  and  land  extending 
to  the  S.  to  the  hills  of  Calabria.  Capri  itself  and  the  peninsula  of 
Sorrento  lie  in  prominent  relief  at  the  spectator's  feet.  The  charm 
of  this  view  is  at  its  highest  by  moonlight  or  at  sunrise. 

Blub  Gsotto.  —  A  visit  to  the  Blue  Grotto  from  the  Marina  at 
Capri  occupies  1V4-2  hrs.  If  the  wind  blows  strongly  from  the  N.  or  W., 
access  to  the  grotto  is  impossible^  and  even  in  calm  weather  the  occu- 
pants of  the  boats  have  to  duck  their  heads  on  enteibg.  The  skiffs  are 
not  allowed  to  take  more  than  three  passengers.  The  official  tariff,  dis- 
played at  the  Marina,  fixes  the  charges  as  follows:  a.  Boat  from  the 
steamer  into  the  grotto  and  back,  iV4  fr.  each  person;  b.  From  the 
Banchina  di  Capri  (Marina  Grande)  and  back,  1  pers.  2V4,  2  pers.  d^/n 
8  pers.  6V4  ir.y  i  or  more  pers.  ii/2  fr.  each.  The  hire  of  the  small 
skiff  entering  the  grotto  is  included  in  these  charges  (*Nei  suddetti  prezsi 
h  compreso  il  noleggio  del  piccolo  battello  per  Tentrata  alia  Grofta 
Azzurra,  che  percio  andrk  a  carico  dei  barcainoli*).  The  stay  in  the 
grotto  is  limited  to  1/4  hr.,  and  an  extra  charge  of  50  c.  is  made  for  every 
74  hr.  additional.  —  When  a  boat  is  hired  at  the  Marina  the  boatman  should 
at  once  be  referred  to  the  tariff,  as  it  is  a  favourite  practice  to  endeavour 
to  make  the  traveller  pay,  in  addition  to  the  tariff-price,  the  charge  of 
11/4  fr.  per  head  required  by  the  manager  at  the  grotto ,  when  the  large 
boat  is  exchanged  for  the  skiffs  entering  the  grotto.  That  extra  charge 
is  to  be  paid,  as  stated  above,  by  the  boatman  from  the  Marina.  Single 
travellers  are  usually  taken  direct  from  the  Marina  in  small  boats,  so 
that  no  change  is  necessary. 

The  Blue  Grotto  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Island,  about 
11/2  M.  from  the  landing-place  of  Capri.  The  row  along  the  base 
of  the  precipitous  rocky  shore  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  swarms  with  gaily-coloured  jelly-fish.  In  1/4  ^^' 
we  reach  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  TiberiuSy  where  a  fragment  of  an 
ancient  wall  in  the  water  is  to  be  seen  (locally  known  as  ^palazzo 
a  mare'),  and  in  1/2  ^'*  Biore  we  arrive  at  the  entrance  of  the  *Blii6 
Grotto  (Orotta  Azzurra),  which  is  scarcely  3  ft.  in  height.  Visitors 
must  here  leave  the  larger  boat  and  enter  one  of  the  small  skiffs 
that  are  usually  waiting  at  midday.  In  the  interior  the  roof  rises 
to  a  height  of  39  ft.;  the  water  is  50  ft.  deep.  Length  of  the  grotto 
175  ft.,  greatest  width  98ft.  When  the  sun  is  shining  outside,  the 
grotto  is  filled  with  an  extraordinary  blue  light,  penetrating  its  re- 
cesses through  a  second  opening,  seen  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance.  The  best  light  is  between  11 
and  1  o'clock ;  summer  is  the  best  season.  Objects  in  the  water  as- 
sume a  beautiful  silvery  appearance.  A  boy  usually  offers  to  bathe 
in  order  to  show  this  effect,  and  is  sufficiently  rewarded  with  1  fr., 
even  for  several  persons;  failing  an  agreement,  the  visitor  may 
make  the  experiment  with  his  own  arm.    Near  the  middle  of  the 
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grotto,  to  the  right,  is  a  kind  of  landing*place,  leading  to  a  passage 
160  ft.  in  length  with  broken  steps,  now  covered  with  rabbish.  The 
grotto  was  perhaps  connected  with  the  villa  of  Tiberius  at  Damecuta 
(p.  175)  and  then  accessible  from  the  sea  by  the  second  opening 
mentioned  at  p.  176.  The  grotto,  which  fell  into  oblivion  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  re-dlsoovered  in  1826  by  August  Kopiscb,  the  poet. 

Anacapri  is  reached  by  a  rough  path,  beginning  near  the  Blue  Grotto. 

The  Blue  Grotto  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  caverns  with 
which  the  rocky  shores  of  Capri  abound,  but  some  of  the  others 
are  also  well  worth  visiting.  The  ♦Gieo  ,  or  Voyage  bound  thb 
Island,  occupies  3-4  hrs.  (boats,  see  p.  170).  Steering  from  the 
Marina  Grande  towards  the  £.,  we  first  reach  a  charming  spot  on 
the  beach,  called  by  the  boatmen  Caterla,  Close  by  is  the  spacious 
Orotta  del  Bove  Marino.  Farther  on  are  two  curiously  -  shaped 
rocks  in  the  sea,  called  Jl  Fucile  ('the  musket')  and  La  Rieotta  ('the 
whey -milk  cheese').  Beyond  Capo  Tiberio  we  reach  the  Orotta 
Bianca,  with  its  stalactite  formatlonB.  Within  this  cavern,  about 
100  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  is  the  Orotta  Maraviglioaa,  another 
stalactite  grotto,  discovered  In  1902  and  notable  for  Its  beautiful 
and  varied  light-effects  (accessible  from  the  landward  side;  guide, 
5  tt,  for  a  party).  The  most  striking  part  of  the  trip  is  at  the  Fara^ 
glioni  (p.  173);  the  central  cliff  is  undermined  by  an  imposing  arch- 
way, through  which  the  boat  passes,  but  not  visible  from  the  land. 
Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  Orotta  deW Arsenate,  We  next  pass 
the  Marina  Piccola  (p.  172)  and  in  25  min.  more  reach  the  Orotta 
Verde,  at  the  base  of  the  Monte  Solaro,  of  a  beautiful  emerald- 
green  colour,  and  the  most  interesting  after  the  Blue  Grotto  (best 
light  10-11  a.m.;  not  accessible  when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
S.).  Adjacent  is  the  curious  Orotta  Rossa  (best  light  about  noon). 
The  voyage  hence  round  the  W.  side  of  the  island  to  the  Blue 
Grotto,  past  the  lighthouse  on  the  S.W.  promontory  and  some  old 
British  fortifications,  is  less  attractive,  but  this  cavern  may  now 
be  visited  as  an  appropriate  termination  to  the  excursion  (in  which 
case  a  skiff  for  the  grotto  should  be  previously  ordered  to  meet  the 
traveller). 


11.  From  Naples  to  Salerno,  PsBstnm^  and  Amalfi. 

Ctffnp.  Mapt  p.  178. 

The  Gulf  op  Salbbmo  cannot  indeed  compete  with  the  Bay  of  ^Naples ; 
towarda  the  S.  its  shorea  are  flat  and  monotonoua  \  but  the  "S.  side,  where 
the  mountains  of  the  Sorrentine  peninsula  rise  abruptly  some  thousands 
of  feet  from  the  sea,  is  full  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  Here  are  situated 
the  towns  of  /Salerno  and  Amalfi ,  conspicuous  in  the  pages  of  mediseval 
history,  and  still  containing  a  few  monuments  of  their  former  greatness. 
Farther  S.,  in  a  barren,  desolate  situation,  are  the  temples  of  Paestum^ 
nsually  the  extreme  point  of  the  Italian  peninsula  visited  by  northern 
travellers.  All  these  recall  the  golden  period  of  Oreek  history  and  art 
more  forcibly  than  any  other  localities  in  Italy. 
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This  route  may  conveniently  be  combined  with  the  preceding  (p.  158) 
as  follows.  F1S8T  Day:  Horning- train  to  Cava  dei  Tirreni;  excursion  to 
Corpo  di  Cava  (not  recommended  in  winter);  in  the  afternoon  to  Sa^ 
lemo.  —  Sbconjd  Day  :  Morning-train  to  Paesium ;  return  to  Salerno  and 
driye  to  Amaljl  (in  this  case  the  carriage  must  be  ordered  beforehand  |  if  the 
return  be  made  to  Vietri,  a  carriage  is  always  to  be  found  at  the  station).  — 
Third  Dat:  Amaljl;  excursion  to  Ravello.  —  Foubth  Dat:  Drive  across 
the  hills  to  Sorrento,  —  Fifth  Day:  At  noon  to  Capri,  —  Sixth  Day  :  Back 
to  Naples  by  steamer  in  the  afternoon.  —  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  most 
of  these  places,  especially  Amdlfi  and  Capri^  will  repay  a  longer  visit. 
Duriog  the  season  it  is  advisable  to  secure  rooms  in  advance  by  letter. 

Railway  from  Naples  to  Cava  dei  Tirreni^  JS  M.,  in  1V4-2V4  hrs.  (fares 
5fr.  26,  3fr.  70,  2  fr.  35  c.)  5  to  Salerno,  34  M.,  in  IVa-S  hrs.  (fares  6  fr. 
80,  4  fr.  40,  2  fr.  85  c. ;  (Vietri  is  the  station  for  Amalfi) ;  to  BatHpaglia^ 
45Va  M.,  in  2-4  hrs.  (fares  8  fr.  50,  6  fr.  95,  3  fr.  85  c). 

From  Naples  to  Pompeii^  15  M.,  see  R.  7.  The  train,  after 
quitting  tlie  Bay  of  Naples,  traverses  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Samo. 
Maize,  tobacco,  and  tomatoes  are  extensively  cultivated  here,  and 
cotton  is  also  grown.  —  I51/2  M.  Valle  di  Pompei  (Hotel  du  Sanc- 
tuaire,  see  p.  133;  Trattoria  Lambert!,  at  the  station),  a  com- 
munity tbat  has  rapidly  sprung  up  around  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Rosario,  with  its  conspicuous  coloured  dome.  The  church 
contains  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  visited  an- 
nually by  100,000  pilgrims.  —  17  M.  Scafati,  with  large  manufac- 
tories.  Festival  of  the  Madonna  dei  Bagni  on  Aug.  15th  (see  p.  32). 

191/2 M.  Angri,  with  7649inhab.,  large  factories,  and  the  chliteau 
and  park  of  Principe  d'Angri.  —  The  district  gradually  becomes 
more  mountainous,  and  the  scenery  is  picturesque  the  whole  way. 
—  22  M.  Pagani^  with  2824  inhabitants.  In  the  church  of  San 
Michele,  below  the  altar  of  a  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  are 
preserved  funder  glass)  the  relics  of  Alphonso  de'Liguori,  born  at 
Naples  in  1696,  bishop  of  Sant^Agata  in  1762,  and  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Redemptorists.  He  died  at  Pagani  in  1787  and  was 
canonized  by  Gregory  XVI.  in  1839. 

Fbou  Paqani  to  Amalfi  (road  unfinished).  From  Pagani  the  road 
ascends  the  W.  slope  of  the  Moni«  di  Chiunxo  (2887  ft.)  via  Corbara.  Then 
a  bridle-path  runs  to  the  E.  io  Torre  di  Chiunzo  (2250  ft.),  an  ancient 
fortress  erected  by  Raimondo  Orsini  (also  reached  by  a  direct  path  from 
Pagani),  and  to  Casa  Telese.  From  this  point  a  road  leads  through  the 
Val  Tramonti  'between  the  mountains',  via  Campinola  and  Poni^orimario^ 
to  Maiori  (p.  187) ^  5-6  hrs.  in  all. 

23  M.  Nocera  Infer! ore  or  de' Pagani  (Alh.  e  Trattoria  del 
Bolognese,  at  the  station),  to  the  W.  of  the  ancient  Nuceria  Alfatema, 
is  a  town  of  11,933  inhab.  with  large  manufactories.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Hugo  de'Pagani,  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Templars, 
and  of  the  painter  Francesco  Solimena;  and  Paulus  Jovius,  the 
historian,  was  bishop  here.  To  the  left  of  the  line,  above  the  ex- 
tensive Capuchin  monastery,  rise  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  CasteUo 
in  ParcOy  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Helena,  widow  of  King  Manfred, 
after  the  battle  of  Benevento  (1266).  At  the  close  of  the  14th  cent, 
the  castle  was  one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of  the  house  of  Anjou. 
'fater  Domini^  a  pilgrimage-resort  near  Nocera,  is  the  scene  of  an 
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important  festival  on  the  night  of  Aug.  15th.  —  Nocera  is  connected 
with  Codola  (p.  223)  by  a  branoh-raUway  (3  M.,  In  12  min. :  fares 
60,  46,  30  c). 

On  the  right,  Just  short  of  the  small  Tillage  of  (25  M.)  Noeera 
Superiore^  we  observe  the  ancient  baptismal  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  similar  to  Santa  Gostauza  in  Rome  and  probably  dating 
from  the  4th  century.  On  the  parapet  of  the  large  font  under  the 
dome  are  eight  granite  columns;  it  is  enclosed  by  a  circular  passage 
with  sixteen  pairs  of  handsome  columns  of  pavonazzetto  marbles, 
with  rich  capitals,  all  antique.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  fres- 
coes of  the  14th  century.  —  The  line  now  ascends  considerably. 

28  m.  Cava  del  Tirreni«  —  Hotels.  *HdTSL  ds  Lohdrbs,  often 
crowded  in  summer,  with  tennis-coart,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  i-6,  B.  I'/st  d^j.  8,  D.  5, 
pent-  10-12,  omn.  1/9  fr.  ^  "HdTSL  Savoib  (Brown  A  Oaugler),  R^  L.,  &  A. 
from  3,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  8,  D.  4Vs(botb  incl.  wine),  pens,  from  7fr.)  HdTKLViT- 
TOBiA  KT  Pension  Suissb,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  8-4,  B.  IVi,  d^j.  8,  1>.  4  (both 
incl.  wine),  pens.  7  fr.,  well  spoken  of.  —  Good  furnished  lodgings. 

Oarriages.  With  one  horse :  drive  in  the  town  50,  first  hr.  90,  each  hr. 
additional  65  c.  (after  10  p.m.,  90  c,  1  fr.  40,  80  c.)^  with  two  horses  1  fr., 
1  fr.  80,  1  fr.  80  c.  (after  10  p.m.,  1  fr.  80,  2  fr.  80,  1  fr.  80  c).  —  To 
Vietrij  with  one  hor^e,  ca.  1  fr.,  to  Salerno  IV2-2  fr.,  to  Corpo  di  Cava^ 
with  one  horse  2,  there  and  back  8  fr.  (with  two  horses,  8  and  5  fr.  \  three 
horses,  5  and  6  fr.).  These  fares  include  halt  of  1  hr.)  for  longer  halt, 
one-horse  carr.  >/ti  two-horse  1  fr.  per  hr. 

Cava  del  Tirrtni  (643  ft.),  situated  among  green  hills  dotted 
with  villages,  is  a  favourite  resort  of  foreigners  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn and  of  the  Neapolitans  in  summer  on  account  of  its  charming 
scenery  and  pleasant  walks;  it  is  also  a  good  centre  for  excursions 
to  Amalfl,  Psestum,  Pompeii,  etc.  The  town  (23,416  inhab.,  includ- 
ing the  suburbs)  mainly  consists  of  a  street  Ys  M.  long,  with  arcades, 
leading,  from  the  station  to  the  Piazza,  where  a  church  and  a  large 
fountain  of  good  water  are  situated.  Adjoining  Is  the  ViUa  ^Mlica^ 
a  public  garden  with  handsome  pine-trees,  where  a  band  plays  on 
summer-evenings. 

The  best  view  of  the  town  and  its  environs  is  obtained  from  the  Monte 
CatMlo  (1510  ft.)  to  the  N.E.  We  first  follow  the  road  leading  to  the  £. 
round  the  8.  base  of  Monte  CasteUo  to  (IV4  M.)  the  church  of  the  An- 
nunzlata  (carr.  to  this  point  1  fr.).  Hence  an  easy  path  ascends  towards 
the  W.  to  (20  min.)  the  summit,  with  its  ruined  castle  and  deserted 
hermiUge  (key  obtained  at  the  village  by  the  church).  The  return  may 
be  made  by  a  pleasant  route  (IVs  hr.)  via  San  PUtro^  Rotolo^  and  the 
Maltaioio  (slaughter-house).  —  About  */«  H.  to  the  8.  of  Oava  a  road 
diverging  to  the  left  from  the  highroad  leads  to  (IVs  M.;  */i  hr.  on  foot) 
Aleuia  (unpretending  caf6).  We  ascend  through  this  village  to  the  8.  to  the 
pass  of  La  Valle  and  then  follow  a  footpath  to  the  £.  to  (17  min.)  a  white 
cross,  whence  Salerno  and  its  bay  are  visible.  To  the  Monte  San  Liheratore, 
see  p.  181.  —  The  slender  round  towers  on  the  hills  about  Cava  are  used 
for  the  capture  of  wild  pigeons  in  October.  As  the  pigeons  pass  the  towers, 
small  white  stones  are  thrown  out,  which  they  mistake  for  food  ^  as  they 
stoop  to  follow  the  supposed  grains,  they  are  caught  by  nets. 

The  attractive  •ExcuEaioN  to  Cokpo  di  Cava,  8/4-I  hr.  to  the 
S.W.  of  Oava,  may  be  made  either  by  carriage  or  on  foot.  Leaving 
the  Piazza,  we  proceed  to  the  W.,  round  the  public  garden,  and  take 
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the  road  diverglDg  behind  the  middle  of  the  gaiden.  Passing  to  the 
right  of  a  little  church,  we  ascend  between  walls,  past  the  red- 
painted  tobacco  manufactory,  to  (^4  hr.)  the  church  and  houses  of 
SafU'Areangelo,  The  road  to  the  right  here  goes  on  to  Passiano, 
but  we  follow  that  to  the  left,  which  descends  a  ravine,  crosses  a 
bridge,  and  again  gradually  ascends  on  the  other  side,  skirting 
a  wood.  At  the  top  a  view  is  obtained  of  Cava  dei  Tirreni  and  of  the 
Bay  of  Salerno.  We  continue  to  follow  the  road  and  in  20-25  min. 
arrive  at  the  church  of  Pietra  Santa,  so  called  from  a  rock  in  front 
of  the  high-altar,  on  which  Pope  Urban  II.  dismounted  in  1095, 
when  he  consecrated  the  convent  of  La  Cava;  the  church  itself  dates 
from  the  17th  century.  Farther  on  our  road  is  joined  by  another 
on  the  left.  The  road  then  divides,  leading  to  the  right  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  to  the  left  across  the  viaduct  to  (5  min.)  the  monastery. 

The  village  of  Corpo  di  Cava  (1970  ft. ;  Albergo  Scapolatiello, 
with  garden,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2-3,  pens.  6-6  fr.,  bargaining  necessary; 
Albergo  Adinolfi^  pens.  6V2  ^r.,  both  plain,  but  good ;  Alb.  Pittrasanta) 
stands  on  the  rock  against  which  the  monastery  is  built,  above  the 
beautiful  narrow  valley  of  the  Bonea,  with  its  mills.  The  air  is  pure 
and  the  situation  beautiful,  so  that  visitors  often  make  a  prolonged 
stay  here. 

The  famous  Benedictine  abbey  of  La  Trinity  della  Cava 
was  founded  in  1025 ,  in  the  time  of  Guaimar  IIL  of  Salerno,  by 
St.  Alferius,  a  member  of  a  noble  Lombard  family,  and  stands  above 
the  cavern  which  the  saint  had  previously  occupied.  It  is  now 
national  property  and  is  maintained  like  Monte  Cassino,  the  abbot 
being  keeper  of  the  Archives.  It  contains  a  lyoeum  and  boarding- 
school,  patronized  by  the  upper  classes.  The  present  buildings, 
dating  from  the  18th  cent.,  stand  partly  on  the  old  foundations. 

Visitors  are  admitted  daily  from  9  a.m.  till  sunset,  except  on  high 
festivals  (p.  xxy).  —  The  Church  (with  two  marble  sarcophagi  and  the 
tomb  of  Qaeen  Sibilla  at  the  entrance)  contains  (chapel  to  the  right  of 
the  high-i^tar)  three  large  sarcophagi  of  coloured  marble  with  the  remains 
of  the  first  three  abbots  and  a  reliquary  with  the  pectoral  cross  of  Urban  II. 
(see  above).  The  handsome  pulpit  in  marble  and  mosaic  and  the  Easter 
candelabrum  (13th  cent.)  belonged  to  the  old  church.  The  organ  is  one  of 
the  best  in  Italy.  -—  The  Archives  of  the  monastery  are  of  great  value, 
and  contain  a  number  of  Important  documents  on  parchment  in  uninter- 
rupted succession ;  the  catalogue  comprises  8  volumes.  Among  the  valuable 
M8S.  are  the  Codex  Legum  Langobardorum  of  1004,  a  prayer-book  with 
miniatures  by  a  Netherlandish  master,  the  Latin  Biblia  Vulgata  of  the 
7th  cent.,  a  Diploma  of  740,  King  Roger's  Golden  Bull,  etc.  The  small 
Pinacoteca^  or  picture-gallery,  contains  two  fine  altar-pieces  of  the  early 
Umbrian  school  (Resurrection  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi),  revealing  the 
Influence  of  Raphael.  —  We  are  also  shown  the  rooms  of  the  old  convent, 
Including  a  finely  panelled  conference-room  of  the  16th  cent.,  a  triangular 
Romanesque  oloister,  and  a  curious  crypt,  containing  ancient  mural  paint- 
ings, the  skulls  of  numerous  Lombard  and  Norman  princes  who  were 
buried  in  the  abbey,  and  the  cave  of  St.  Alferius  (fee  40-50  c). 

From  Corpo  to  Maiori  (p.  187),  4hr8.,  with  guide.  Fin©  view-  Wine 
at  the  hermiti^e. 

We  may  return  to  Cava  by  the  Qrotia  Bonea,  with  a  small 
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waterfall.  From  the  charch  ^e  descend  into  the  ravine^  follow  the 
right  side  of  the  valley  for  25  min.,  descend  to  the  left  to  (8  mln.) 
the  grotto,  and  then  ascend  on  the  other  side  and  reach  (30-35  min.) 
Cava,  vi&  the  village  of  Casaeirhque. 

A  pleaaant  half-day  excarflion  may  be  made  to  the  top  of  ^Konte 
8an  Liberatore  (1615  ft.))  to  the  S.8.E.  of  Cava  del  Tirreni,  which  ia, 
perhaps,  the  best  point  of  view  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  Road  to  (IVs  M.) 
JfeMMi,  see  p.  179.  We  then  ascend  towards  the  head  of  the  pass,  passing 
a  group  of  houses  and  a  venerable  evergreen  oak.  At  (95  min.)  the 
hermitage  we  obtain  a  wonderful  view  of  the  gulf  of  Salerno  and  of  the 
<ioa8t  from  the  Capo  d'Orso  to  the  Punta  Licosa  (p.  253).  Turning  to 
the  left  just  short  of  the  hermitage,  we  reach  the  (6  min.)  summit,  which 
affords  a  magnificent  view  towards  the  N.,  extending  across  the  valley 
from  Cava  to  Nocera  and  the  mountains  around  it.  The  attractive  descent 
from  the  head  of  the  pass,  past  the  white  cross  (p.  179),  to  Salerno,  takes 
s/4-i  hr.  (one-horse  carriage  for  the  drive  to  Alessia,  and  the  return  from 
Salerno  to  Oava,  ca.  4  fr. ;  bargaining  necessary). 

Walk  from  Cava  dei  Tirreni  to  Baito  (p.  lOT).  We  follow  the  Vesuvius 
road  to  Q/t  M.)  Molina,  descend  to  the  right  into  the  valley  just  short  of 
the  viaduct,  pass  the  church,  cross  (5  min.)  the  brook,  and  ascend  on  the 
other  side.  In  17  min.  more  we  reach  the  road.  Here  we  turn  sharply 
to  the  right  before  reaching  the  church  of  Benincasa,  descend  tbe  flight 
of  steps  to  the  left,  follow  the  carriage-road  to  the  right  as  far  as  the 
(10  min.)  cemetery,  ascend  the  flight  of  steps  to  the  left  of  the  entrance, 
turn  to  the  left  again  in  4  min.  more,  and  follow  the  road  to  (5  min.)  the 
school  of  Baito.  Fine  view  from  the  Rondel.  —  To  descend  to  (25  min.) 
Vietri  we  follow  the  road,  which  unites  with  the  highroad  from  Amalfl 
about  550  yards  from  Vietri. 

The  Railway  now  traverses  a  beautiful  district,  and  soon  affords 
a  view  of  the  Bay  of  Salerno. 

3072  M.  Vietri  (Trattoria  Rosa,  plain,  not  suited  for  night- 
quarters  ;  Brit,  vice-consul,  Sig,  Pio  Consiglio),  charmingly  situated, 
with  several  villas.  Pop.  3000.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  town  above 
the  highroad  are  promenades,  commanding  beautiful  views. 

Passengers  may  alight  here  and  take  a  carriage  down  to  Salerno  (drive 
of  20  min.  \  Aire  60  c,  single  seat  25  c).  The  road  descends,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  sea,  and  affords  a  pleasant  walk  (1/2  hr.).  High  above,  along 
the  rocks  of  Monte  San  liberatore  (see  above)  to  the  left,  runs  the  rail- 
way. To  Berito,  see  above.  Carriage  to  Cava  dei  Tirreni  1  fr.  (on  foot 
»/4  hr.);  to  Amalji  (p.  187;  a  drive  of  2-21/2 hrs.)  with  one  horse  3-4,  with 
two  5-6,  with  three  9-10  fr.,  and  fee  of  1  fr. ;  diligence  from  Vietri  to  Amalfl 
twice  daily  in  2^/2  hrs.  (forenoon  and  evening,  returning  early  in  the  morning 
and  at  noon). 

The  railway,  supported  by  galleries,  and  passing  through  four 
tunnels,  the  last  under  the  castle-hill,  descends  rapidly. 

34  M.  Salerno.  —  The  Raiheay  Station  Ues  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
town,  a  considerable  way  from  the  principal  hotels.  Omnibus  from  the 
theatre  to  the  station,  meeting  all  trains,  10  c. 

Hotels.  HdTKL  d'Anolbtbrrb,  Corso  Garibaldi  34,  with  view  of  the 
gulf,  R.,  L.,  <fc  A.  3V2,  B.  lV«i  d^j'  3,  D.  5  (both  incl.  wine),  pens,  from 
9fr.5  Albeboo-RistobantbVittorio,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  18,  near  the 
station,  plain  but  well  spoken  of  i  Albebgo  Roha,  Oorso  Garibaldi  8,very  plain. 

Bestaurants.  Coniinentale,  Corso  Garibaldi  ii '^Aquila  d'Oro,  CSorso  Gari- 
baldi 10,  opp.  the  Giardino  Pubblico  (with  bedrooms:  bargain  advisable). 

8ea  Bauis  near  the  Marina,  similar  to  those  at  Naples  (p.  28). 

Oarriages.  From  the  railway  to  the  town  with  one  horse  50  c,  with 
two  horses  1  fr.  \  at  night  70  c.  or  1V«  fr-  i  peif  hour  1  or  2  fr.,  at  night 
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11/2  or  2V2  &•  —  For  drives  in  the  neighbourhood  a  previous  agreement 
should  always  be  made.  To  Amalfi  with  one  horse  6-8,  with  two  horses 
8-10  fr.  In  the  height  of  the  season  'return-carriages'  may  often  be  ob- 
tained for  half-price. 

Rowing  or  Bailing  Boat  (according  to  bargain)  1-1  Vs  fr.  per  hour;  to 
Amalfi  8-10  fr.,  according  to  the  number  of  rowers. 

British  Vioe-Oonsul,  at  Vietrl,  see  p.  181.  —  Lloyd's  Agents,  GiaeketH 
Brothers,  —  Physician,  Dr,  de  Orescento. 

FoPULAB  Festival  on  the  eve  and  day  of  St.  Matthew,  Sept.  20th-21st, 
with  fireworks  and  illumination  (best  seen  from  a  boat;  4-5  fr.). 

Salerno  J  the  ancient  Salemunij  delightfully  situated  at  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  bay,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  fertile  plains,  is 
the  seat  of  the  local  government  and  of  an  archbishop ,  and  the 
chief  residence  of  the  numerous  local  aristocracy.  Pop.  27,000. 
The  old  town,  rising  on  the  hillside,  with  narrow  and  irregular 
streets,  recalls  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  when  the  Lombards  occu- 
pied it,  the  11th  cent.,  when  it  belonged  to  the  Normans,  and  lastly 
the  period  when  the  houses  of  Hohenstaufen  and  Anjou  were  masters 
of  the  place,  and  when  Salerno  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the 
greatest  medical  school  in  Christendom. 

The  quay,  V/2M.  in  length,  called  the  Corso  Oaribaldiy  affords 
a  beautiful  walk,  especially  popular  towards  evenlDg.  Here  is  a 
large  Theatre^  with  some  flower-beds  and  clusters  of  trees  adjacent. 
At  the  W.  end  is  the  Harbour^  recently  protected  against  the  en- 
croaching sand  by  a  large  but  deserted  Molo.  To  the  E.  of  the 
theatre  are  the  Post  Office  and  the  monument  of  Carlo  Pisacanef 
Duke  of  San  Giovanni,  'precursore  di  Garibaldi',  a  Genoese,  who 
participated  in  the  attempts  to  revolutionize  Italy  in  1857,  landed 
at  Sapri  (p.  253),  and  perished.  The  large  building  with  the  com- 
memorative tablets,  about  5  min.  farther  on,  is  the  Prefettura,  past 
which  a  narrow  street  to  the  left  leads  to  the  — 

♦Oattbdbalb  San  Matteo,  erected  in  1070  by  Robert  Guiscard. 
The  restoration  of  1768  has  deprived  the.  edifice  of  much  of  its 
simple  grandeur,  but  it  still  merits  a  visit.  The  steps  ascend  to  an 
atrium,  surrounded  by  twenty-eight  antique  columns  from  Psestum. 
In  the  centre  formerly  stood  a  granite  basin  which  is  now  in  the 
Villa  Nazionale  at  Naples  (p.  36).  Along  the  walls  are  ranged  four- 
teen ancient  Sarcophagi  j  which  were  used  by  the  Normans  and 
their  successors  as  burying-plaoes.  The  bronze  doors  adorned  in 
niello,  executed  at  Constantinople  (like  those  of  Atrani  and  Amalfi), 
were  given  by  Landolfo  Butromile  in  1099. 

Intbbiob.  Above  the  door  is  a  large  mosaic  of  St.  Matthew,  of  the  Kor- 
man  period.  The  Ifaoe  contains  two  ambones  or  reading-desks,  richly  deco- 
rated with  Gosmato  mosaic  (1175).  —  In  the  Left  AUle  is  the  tomb  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou  (d.  1412),  wife  of  Charles  of  Durazzo  and  mother  of 
Ladislaus  and  Johanna  II.,  by  Baboccio  da  Pipettio,  with  well-preserved 
painting.  Opposite  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Nie.  Piscieelli  (d.  1471),  by  Joe, 
delta  Pila.  At  the  end  of  the  N.  transept  is  the  Capp.  del  Sacramento, 
with  a  Piet&  by  Andrea  da  Salerno.  —  In  the  Saerietjf  (in  the  K.  transept) : 
Scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  on  numerous  carved  ivory  tablets 
forming  an  altar-frontal  (paliotto).    This  is  the  largest  work  in  ivory  of  its 
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Seriod  (12th  cent.))  but  the  original  arrangement  of  the  tablets  (once  over 
)  in  number)  has  been  altered.  —  The  Choir  contains  a  pavement  and 
balustrade  of  Korman  mosaic  and  two  columns  of  verde  antico.  —  In  the 
chapel  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  the  tomb  of  Hildebrand,  afterwards 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,  who  died  here  on  May  26th,  1086,  after  he  had  been 
banished  from  Rome  by  Henry  IV.  The  monument  was  restored  in  1578  by 
Archbishop  Golonna  \  the  statue  and  the  frescoes  are  modern.  The  mosaic 
in  the  dome,  executed  at  the  cost  of  Oiovanni  da  Procida^  the  foe  of  Charles 
of  Anjou  (ca.  1260),  has  been  restored.  To  the  left  is  the  monument  of 
Arehbithop  Carajfa  (d.  1668),  adorned  with  a  relief  from  Psestum :  Bape  of 
Proserpine.  In  the  Riffht  Aisle  are  the  tomb  of  a  bishop  and  two  antique 
sarcophagi  with  Bacchanalian  representations.  —  Here,  beside  an  ancient 
relief  representing  a  ship  discharging  its  cargo,  steps  descend  to  the  richly 
decorated  Orypt^  which  is  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  Evangelist 
St.  Matthew,  brought  from  the  East  in  930.  In  front  of  a  side-altar  is  the 
stump  of  a  column,  on  which  three  saints  are  said  to  have  been  beheaded. 

In  San  Lorenzo  are  some  frescoes  (damaged),  ascribed  to  Andrea 
(Sabhatini)  of  Salerno^  the  most  eminent  Renaissance  painter  in 
S.  Italy.  Authentic  works  by  this  master  may  be  seen  in  the 
churches  of  San  Giorgio  (Madonna  with  saints  and  donors,  dated 
1523;  2nd  altar  to  the  right)  and  Sant' Agostino  (Madonna  with 
two  saints,  2nd  altar  to  the  left;  the  SS.  Augustine  and  Paul  at  the 
sides  of  the  high-altar  are  school-pieces).  Both  these  churches  are 
situated  between  the  Prefettura  and  the  cathedral. 

On  the  hill  (900  ft.)  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  the 
Lombard  princes,  which  was  taken  by  Robert  Guiscard  after  a  siege 
of  eight  months.  The  view  repays  the  ascent.  Passing  the  cathedral, 
we  take  the  *Salita  del  Oastello'  and  turn  to  the  right  a  little  above 
the  Carceri  (prison) ;  farther  up,  the  path  becomes  steep ;  at  the  top, 
3/4  hr.,  is  a  cottage  (fee  of  a  few  soldi.) 

Fbom  Salebno  to  Mbbcato  San  Sbvkbino,  11  M.,  railway  in  60-65  min. 
(1  fr.  6,  66  c).  The  line  ascends  by  a  spiral  tunnel  on  the  slope  of  the 
Lb  Creste  chain  and  follows  the  picturesque  Into  Valley.  2'/2  M.  Fratte^  a 
large  Swiss  colony,  with  important  factories.  6  M.  Pellezzano;S'IA.  BaronUsi, 
the  scene  of  Fra  Diavalo's  capture  (p.  17);  8V2  M.  Fisciano.  —  11  M.  Mereato 
San  Severino  (p.  223).  A  visit  to  Monte  Vergine  (p.  224)  may  be  combined 
with  this  excursion. 

The  train  as  it  proceeds  affords  a  charming  view  of  the  bay  and 
Capri  to  the  right,  and  of  the  mountains  to  the  left. "—  39  M.  Ponte- 
cagnano ;  44  M.  Monteeorvino. 

451/2  M.  Battipaglia  (230  ft. ;  Buffet,  fair),  junction  of  the  rail- 
way to  Pffistum  (see  p.  184)  and  Reggio  (see  p.  253). 


PsBstnin. 

The  excursion  to  Psestum  is  most  conveniently  made  from  Cava  dei 
Tirreni  (p.  179),  or  Salerno,  where  the  night  before  should  be  spent.  It  may 
also  be  accomplished  from  Naples  in  a  single  day,  but  the  long  and  fatiguing 
rail  way- journey,  and  the  numerous  toorists,  who  at  midday  are  apt  to 
disturb  the  solemn  stillness  which  usually  hangs  over  the  temples,  will 
detract  from  the  pleasure  of  many  visitors.  Those  who  desire  to  see  the 
ruins  under  more  favourable  conditions  and  to  examine  details  must 
return  by  a  later  train.  So  nth-bound  travellers  will  find  fair  quarters  for 
the  night  at  Agropoli  (p.  263).  —  Admission  to  the  temples  on  week-days 
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1  fr.,  Sun.  free  (ticket  -  office  near  the  temple  of  Keptune).  BafFet  at  the 
station  during  the  season  (d^j.  with  wine,  2Vs  fr.,  indifferent);  wine  also 
in  the  small  trattoria  at  the  cross-roads. 

Bailwat  Fakes.  From  Naples  the  express  train  (7  a.m.)  runs  to  BatH' 
pajrKa  (9.15  a.m.)  only  (9  fr.  36, 6  fr.  55,4fr.  25  c.;  see  pp.  178  etseq.);  ordinary 
train  from  BaWpagUa  to  Peestum  2  fr.  45,  1  fr.  75,  1  fr.  10  c. ;  from  Nc^lu 
to  Peestum  10  fr.  95,  7  fr.  70,  4  fr.  95  c,  retarn-tickets  15  fr.  80,  11  fr.  5, 
7  fr.  10  c.  (on  holidays,  12  fr.  5,  8  fr.  65,  6  fr.  5  c).  —  From  Cava  dei  Tirreni 
to  Pffistum  5  fr.  70,  4  fr.,  2  £r.  60  c,  return-tickets  8  fr.  46,  6  fr.  90,  3  fr. 
80  c.  —  From  Salerno  to  Peestum  4  fr.  65,  8  fr.  25,  2  fr.  10  c.  Return-tickets 
not  issued  between  Salerno  and  Peestum,  hut  obtainable  to  Ogliastro  (p.  253), 
the  next  sUtion  after  Psestum  (fares  7  fr.  75,  5  fr.  45,  8  fr.  50  c). 

Battipaglia  (p.  183)  is  reacted  by  railway  from  Cava  dei  Tirreni 
in  ^4-1^/3  hi.,  from  Salemo  in  1/3-^/4^1.,  from  Naples  in  2-4  hrs.  — 
The  Railway  pbom  Battipaglia  to  P^stum  (13  M.,  in  S/4-I  hr.) 
traverses  marshy  plains,  enlivened  only  by  a  few  herds  of  buffaloes 
and  other  cattle.  Agriculture ,  however,  has  been  making  some 
progress  here  of  late  years,  and  the  malaria  has  diminished  in  con- 
sequence. — Near  (31/2  M.)  San  Nicola  Forco  (i05  ft.)  we  have  a  distant 
retrospect  (left)  of  Eboli,  the  next  station  on  the  xaUway  to  Metaponto 
(p.  239),  while  the  white  limestone  cliffs  of  Monte  Alburno  (p.  239) 
appear  in  front  (left).  The  line  crosses  the  impetuous  river  SeU^  the 
ancient  SUarus.  —  872  M.  Albanella;  11  M.  Capaccio  (69  ft.).  — 
Shortly  before  reaching  (13  M.)  Paestum  (Ital.  Pesto),  we  catch  sight, 
to  the  right,  of  the  corner  of  the  old  town-wall  and  of  the  temples 
behind.  —  Beyond  Pastum  the  railway  runs  on  along  the  coast  to 
Reggio  (R.  22). 

FeBBtnm  (60  ft.),  according  to  Strabo,  was  founded  by  Achaan 
Greeks  from  Sybaris  about  the  year  B.C.  600,  and  its  ancient  name  of 
Poseidonia  (city  of  Neptune)  sufficiently  indicates  its  Greek  origia. 
In  the  4th  cent,  the  town  was  in  possession  of  the  Lucanians,  who 
oppressed  the  inhabitants.  After  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus,  Poseidonia 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  in  B.(3.  273  founded  the 
colony  of  Paestum  here.  In  the  war  against  Hannibal  the  town  re« 
mained  faithful  to  Rome.  At  a  later  period  it  gradually  fell  to 
decay,  and  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus  It  was  notorious  for  its 
malarious  air.  Christianity  took  root  here  at  an  early  period.  When 
the  Saracens  devastated  Psestum  in  the  9th  cent.,  the  inhabitants 
fled  with  their  bishop  to  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  there  founded 
Capaccio  Vecchio.  In  the  11th  cent,  the  deserted  town  was  despoiled 
by  Robert  Guiscard  of  its  monuments  and  sculptures,  and  it  re- 
mained in  this  desolate  condition  for  many  centuries,  till  in  modern 
times  attention  was  again  directed  to  the  antiquities  still  remaining. 
Those  who  appreciate  the  simple  majesty  of  Greek  architecture 
should  endeavour,  before  quitting  Naples,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
temples  atPaBstum,  which  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Athens, 
the  finest  existing  monuments  of  the  kind. 

The  railway-station  is  situated  Immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  an- 
'ent  town.    In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
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and  fragments  of  ancient  paving.  We  enter  the  town,  whicli  was 
surrounded  by  massiye  walls  (p.  186),  through  the  Porta  delta  SirenOy 
so  called  from  a  relief  of  a  siren  formerly  visible  on  the  keystone 
of  the  archway.  Proceeding  thence  along  the  wall  enclosing  the 
Yilla  Salati  (in  the  court  of  which  are  a  few  fragments  of  ancient 
sculptures),  we  reach  the  highroad  in  8  min.,  which  traverses  the 
ancient  town  from  N.  to  S.  Here  suddenly  opens  the  view  of  the 
ruins:  to  the  left  are  the  temple  of  Neptune  and  the  so-called 
Basilica,  and  to  the  right  the  temple  of  Geres.  The  keeper  awaits 
the  visitors  at  the  temple  of  Neptune  (adm.,  see  p.  184). 

The  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  three  temples  is  the  so- 
called  **Temple  of  Heptnne,  197  ft.  long,  and  80  ft.  wide.  At  each 
end  are  six  massive,  fluted  Doric  columns,  on  each  side  fourteen,  in 
all  thirty -six  well-preserved  columns  (those  at  the  corners  being 
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counted  twice),  28  ft.  high,  6V2  ft*  In  diameter  at  the  base,  4^/4  ft  at 
the  top.  In  the  interior  of  the  Gella  are  two  series  of  seven  columns 
each  (ca.  6  ft,  in  diameter),  with  a  second  row  of  smaller  columns 
above,  which  supported  the  roof.  On  the  S.  side  5,  and  on  the  N. 
side  3  of  these  small  columns  are  still  standing.  The  stone  is  a  kind 
of  travertine,  to  which  age  has  imparted  a  mellow  tone.  It  contains 
fossil  reeds  and  aquatic  plants.  The  whole  was  once  covered  with 
stucco,  to  conceal  the  imperfections  of  the  stone.  The  proportions 
of  the  symmetrically  tapering  columns,  whether  viewed  from  the 
vicinity  or  from  a  distance,  are  perfect.  This  temple  is  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  Greek  architecture  of  the  5th  cent  B.G.  Photo- 
graphs and  models  of  it  are  frequently  seen  (comp.  p.  xxxi).  In 
front  of  the  E.  facade  is  the  stone  basis  of  the  sacrificial  altar 
belonging  to  the  temple,  33  ft.  in  length  and  9^2  ft.  in  width. 
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A  little  to  tlie  S.  rises  the  second  temple,  the  so-called  ^Basilica 
(a  misnomer),  at  one  time  considered  to  be  of  more  recent  origin  than 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  hut  now  ascribed  to  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  To 
the  visitor,  especially  when  viewing  the  buildings  from  a  little  dis- 
tance, it  will,  indeed,  seem  almost  impossible  that  this  infinitely 
less  effective  edifice  could  ever  have  been  erected  in  face  of  the  im- 
pressive temple  of  Neptune,  though  the  reverse  order  is  probable 
enough.  The  basilica  is  178  ft.  in  length,  and  80  ft.  in  width;  its 
fifty  columns  are  each  ca.  4^/4  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  3  ft. 
at  the  top,  but  their  proportions  are  less  imposing  and  their  colour- 
ing less  exquisite  than  those  of  the  temple  of  Neptune,  though 
their  detail  (at  the  neck)  is  more  elaborate.  At  each  end  are  nine 
columns,  and  on  each  side  eighteen,  all  of  travertine.  The  shafts 
taper  unusually  rapidly  towards  the  top ;  the  capitals  are  of  an  archaic 
bulging  form.  A  series  of  columns  in  the  centre  divided  the  interior 
into  two  halves.  The  sacrificial  altar,  situated  30  ft  from  the  £.  side, 
Is  7OV2  ^t.  in  length  and  2O1/2  ft*  in  width.  The  excavations  made 
in  1907  laid  bare  the  ancient  Greek  highroad,  which  ran  past  the 
temples  and  lay  3V3  ft.  below  their  level. 

In  front  of  these  temples  probably  extended  the  Forum  of  the  an- 
cient town,  basements  for  altars  or  statues  being  still  distinguishable. 

Farther  to  the  N.  stands  the  small  *Temple  of  Ceres,  or  of  Veata 
according  to  others,  with  six  columns  at  each  end  and  thirteen  on 
each  side.  Length  105,  width  46  ft. ;  columns  4  ft.  in  diameter  at 
the  base  and  2^/4  ft.  at  the  top.  This  temple  stands  midway  between 
the  others  in  point  of  date,  and  is  another  fine  example  of  the  simple 
and  majestic  Greek  style. 

All  three  temples  are  surrounded  by  luxuriant  vegetation,  chiefly 
consisting  of  ferns  and  acanthus  and  harbouring  numerous  grass- 
hoppers, lizards,  and  small  snakes. 

Between  the  Temple  of  Geres  and  that  of  Neptune  a  few  frag- 
ments of  Roman  buildings  have  been  discovered,  a  Theatre  and 
Amphitheatrey  it  is  believed.  The  latter  is  Intersected  by  the  road. 
A  Roman  Temple  in  the  Corinthian  style  (called  Tempio  della  Pace) 
was  also  discovered  here  in  1830.  Concealed  among  the  underwood 
near  it  are  two  metopsB,  adorned  with  high-reliefs.  These  remains, 
however,  are  insignificant  compared  with  the  ruins  above  mentioned. 

Outside  the  N.  gate,  the  so-called  Porta  Aurea,  was  a  Street  of 
Tombs.  Several  of  those  which  have  been  opened  contained  Greek 
weapons  and  the  fine  mural  paintings  mentioned  at  p.  81. 

On  the  beach,  about  2/3  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Porta  di  Mare, 
or  W.  gate,  stands  the  Torre  di  Pesto.  The  best  way  to  return  is, 
however,  to  walk  along  the  top  of  the  S.  side  of  the  ancient  ♦Town 
Walls,  about  3  M.  in  circumference,  formed  of  blocks  of  travertine 
and  preserved  almost  entire.  The  finest  general  ♦View  of  the 
temples  is  obtained  from  the  terrace  of  the  tower  to  the  E.  of  the 
Porta  della  Oiustiziaj  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town-wall. 
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Amalfi. 

Comp,  Mapy  p.  178, 

From  Salxbno  to  Amalfi  ,  about  12Vs  M.,  carriage  by  the  highroad 
in  2Vs-8  brs.  (p.  182).  FaoM  Viktki,  about  9Va  or  10  M.,  carriage  in 
2-2Vs  hrs.  (p.  181).  -  Fkom  Sobrbnto  (p.  192),  abput  15  M.  by  the  highroad, 
carriage  in  about  SVs  hrs.  —  Both  roadii  are  recommended  also  to  walkers. 

The  **HioHBOAD  F&oK  Salerno  to  Aicalti,  completed  in 
1852,  is  nearly  the  whole  way  hewn  in  the  cliffs  of  the  coast,  and 
frequently  supported  oy  galleries  and  vast  yiaducts  100-500  ft. 
aboTe  the  sea-level.  The  slopes  are  generally  somewhat  bare,  but 
are  in  many  places  laid  oat  in  terraces,  and  planted  with  Tines, 
olives,  lemons,  and  fruit-trees.  The  watch-towers,  erected  in  the 
16th  cent,  as  a  protection  against  pirates,  are  now  partly  converted 
into  dwellings.  Many  of  these  towers  were  constructed  in  1669-70 
by  Master  Pjgnoloso  Gataro  of  Cava,  including  that  of  Bellosguardo 
at  Amalfl,  that  of  Revellino  at  Atranl,  and  those  at  Yettica  Miuore, 
Santa  Maria  de  Ogllara,  and  Tummolo  (Capo  d'Orso). 

From  Salerno  the  road  ascends,  and  near  Vietri  (p.  181)  crosses 
the  valley  by  a  bridge.  To  the  left  in  the  sea  rise  two  conical  rocks, 
I  Due  FratellL  On  the  hill  to  the  right  is  Raito  (p.  181).  The  next 
place  (41/2  M.)  is  the  fishing-village  of  Ceiata,  picturesquely  ex- 
tending along  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  ravine ;  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  invasions  of  the  Saracens,  and  was  the 
first  place  where  they  settled.  The  road  now  ascends  to  the  Capo 
TummolOy  whence  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  coast  on  both  sides  is 
enjoyed,  and  descends  thence  by  the  Capo  d^Orso,  where  the  fleet 
of  Charles  V.  was  defeated  by  Filippino  Doria.  On  the  right  opens 
the  valley  of  Santa  Maria,  In  which  a  path  ascends  to  the  ruined 
monastery  of  CamcUdoli  dclVAwocataf  founded  In  1485.  We  soon 
reach  (8  M.)  the  small  town  of  — 

Maiori  (^Hdtel-Penaion  Torre^  on  the  side  next  Mlnorl,  with  fur- 
nace-heating, gardens,  and  sea-bathing,  R.  21/2-5,  B.  11/4,  dtfj.  3, 
D.  4^2*  pens.  7V2-IO  fr.),  with  terraced  lemon-plantations  and  the 
ancient  church  of  Santa  Maria  a  Mare,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val 
Tramoriti,  which  is  ascended  by  a  carriage-road  to  Chiunzo  (p.  178; 
splendid  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples).  On  the  right  in  this  valley 
Ues  the  ancient  ruined  castle  of  8arh  Nieola,  of  which  the  Piccolomini 
were  the  last  proprietors.  On  the  coast  near  Maiori  (visit  by  boat) 
are  a  sulphureous  spring  and  the  Interesting  Orotta  Partdorui,  re- 
sembling the  Blue  Grotto  at  Capri. 

Minori,  a  beautifully  situated  little  place,  with  lemon-gardens, 
once  the  arsenal  of  Amalfi,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  sometimes 
turbulent  Reginolo,  —  The  road  to  RavtUo,  mentioned  at  p.  190, 
diverges  to  the  right  near  Atrani. 

Atrani  lies  at  the  entrance  to  a  ravine,  on  each  side  of  which 
the  houses  rise  picturesquely.  The  church  of  San  Salvatore  di 
BireitOf  on  the  Marina,  contains  handsome  bronze  doors ,  of  Byzan- 
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tine  workmansMp  of  the  11th  cent.,  monuments  of  the  Doges  of 
Amalfl,  and  others  of  the  Saracenic  period.  Midnight  mass  is  per- 
formed here  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  the  town  and  hills  are  iilamin- 
ated.  Above  Atrani  is  the  village  of  Puntone,  halfway  to  which  is 
a  house  said  to  be  Masanlello's  birthplace  (but  comp.  p.  43). 

A  lofty  rocky  eminence,  bearing  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  CtU" 
teUo  Puntone  (comp.  p.  189),  separates  Atrani  from  (2^4  M.)  Amal/i. 

Anialfl.  —  Hotels  (frequently  erowded  in  the  season;  rooms  sbould 
be  secured  in  advance,  comp.  p.  xx).  *HdTXL  CAPPuooiNi-Coirvsirro,  in  the 
old  Capuchin  monastery  (p.  189)  above  the  town  (193  steps),  with  electric 
lights,  large  garden,  and  Une  view,  frequented  by  English  and  American 
travellers,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  4,  B.  IV2,  d^J.  3,  D.  5,  pens,  (except  in  Hie 
height  of  the  season)  10-16  fr.  —  Albsbgo  dslla  Luna,  formerly  a  mon- 
astery, with  picturesque  cloisters  and  garden,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town, 
V4  M.  from  the  harbour,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  21/2,  B.  I'A,  d^j.  2Vs,  D.  4,  pens. 
8  fr.  (all  incl.  wine),  very  fair-,  HStbl  MABiNB-RiviiftSB,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  8, 
B.  11/4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  7-9  fr.,  good;  HoTBirPBHsiOK 
DB  LA  SiRftNB,  ou  the  highroad,  with  garden,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2vs,  B.  1,  d^j.  2V2j 
D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  7-8  fr.,  good  ^  Hotbl  dItalib,  near  the  sea, 
R.  from  2Vs,  B.  1,  d6j.  2i/s,  D.  8Vs  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  7  fr.;  Hotbl 
Fbmsioh  Santa  CATBBniA,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2%  B.  1,  d^j.  2Vs,  D.  S^/s  (both  incl. 
wine),  pens.  7  fr.,  good;  Hotbl-Pbitsion  Flavio  Gioia,  to  the  E.  on  the 
hill  between  Amalfi  and  Atrani,  ascent  at  the  back  of  tiie  Alb.  della  Luna, 
pens.  ca.  6  fr. 

Boat*  IV2-2  fr.  per  hour  (an  expedition  to  the  Orotta  Pandona,  p.  187, 
takes  about  272  hrs.  there  and  back ;  the  Grotta  dl  Sant' Andrea  lies  only 
10-16  min.  from  Amalfi);  to  Praiano  with  4  rowers,  i^ft  hr.,  8-10  fr.  are 
demanded,  but  a  bargain  may  be  made  for  less ;  to  Capri  in  about  6  hrs., 
with  4-6  rowers  26-30  fr.;  to  Salerno  with  2  rowers  6-8  fr. 

Carriages  may  be  obtained,  among  others  from  SantoUlh^  beyond  the 
Piazza  on  the  way  to  the  mill-valley  (p.  189).  To  Ravello  and  back  with 
one-horse  4,  victoria  with  two  horses  6,  landau  10  fr. ;  victoria  to  Salerno 
via  Ravello,  about  12  fr. ;  to  Praiano  (p.  192),  victoria  6  fr. ;  to  Cava  del 
Tirreni  or  Salerno,  landau  12,  victoria  7,  there  and  back  12  fr. ;  to  Sorrento, 
victoria  12,  landau  20  fr.  (comp.  p.  163).  These  fares  do  not  include  the 
pourboire.  Carriages,  especially  return-carriages,  can  often  be  obtained 
in  the  streets  at  cheaper  rates.  —  Diligbhgb  to  Vletri,  see  p.  181;  to 
Positano  once  daily  in2V2hrs.  —  Donkbt,  I-IV4  fr.  per  hour. 

English  Chubch  Sbbvicb  (Feb.,  March,  &  April),  at  the  Hdtel  Cap- 
puccini-Gonvento.  —  Bank:  Istituto  Amalfitano  di  Crtdito. 

Amalfi  J  a  lively  town  with  6165  inhab.,  whose  chief  occupation 
is  the  manufacture  of  paper,  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  d«ep 
ravine,  surrounded  by  imposing  mountains  and  rocks  of  the  most 
picturesque  forms.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  It  was  a 
prosperous  seaport,  rivalling  Pisa  and  Genoa,  and  numbered  50,000 
inhabitants. 

Amalil  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  6th cent.,  when  itei^oyed  the 
protection  of  the  Eastern  emperors :  it  afterwards  became  an  independent 
state,  under  the  presidency  of  a  *doge\  The  town  was  continually  at 
variance  with  the  princes  of  Salerno,  and  even  defied  the  Norman  sov- 
ereigns of  Naples,  till  King  Roger  reduced  the  place  in  1131.  United  with 
the  royal  forces,  Amalfi  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Pisans  in  1135.  The 
place  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  the  houses  of  Anjou  and 
Aragon.  In  the  12th  cent,  the  sea  hegan  gradually  to  undermine  the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  and  a  terrible  inundation  in  1343  proved  still  more  disas- 
trous. After  that  period  Amalfi  steadily  declined.  The  TavoU  Amal/lt€tn§ 
were  Tecognized  for  centuries  as  the  maritime  law  of  the  Mediterranean. 
To  Amalfi  is  also  due  the  improvement  of  the  compass  in  the  lOtb  ceoti 
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though  Flavio  Qioia^  who  is  said  to  have  invented  it  in  1302  and  of  whom 
even  a  statue,  by  Balzico,  was  erected,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  in  1902. 
is  an  entirely  mythical  person.  —  Gbristmas  is  celebrated  here,  as  at  Atrani 
<p.  188),  by  processions,  fireworks,  and  illnminations. 

From  tlie  Marina  a  short  street  leads  to  the  small  Piazza,  on 
the  right  side  of  which  rises  the  cathedral,  approached  by  a  broad 
flight  of  62  steps.  « 

The*CATTEDRALB  Samt' Ak  D&B  A  is  Still,  In  spite  of  modem  alter- 
ations, an  interesting  structure  of  the  11  th  cent.,  in  the  Lombard 
Norman  style.  The  portal,  built  of  alternate  courses  of  black  and 
white  stone,  was  re-erected  in  1865.  The  mosaic  facade  has  also 
been  recently  restored.  The  campanile,  adorned  with  columns  from 
Pssstumf  has  a  dome  of  glased  brick  and  dates  from  1276. 

The  Brcntt  Door*,  executed  before  1066  at  Constantinople,  are  adorned 
with  niello  work  and  bear  two  inscriptions  in  silver  letters,  one  of  which 
riins  thus:  ^Hoc  opus  fieri  jussit  pro  redemptione  animee  suee  Pantaleo 
Alius  Mauri  de  Pantaleone  de  Hauro  de  Dfaurone  Comite\ 

The  Imtbbiob  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  with  a  series  of 
chapels  on  each  side.  Behind  the  chapels  on  the  K.  side  is  a  third  aisle, 
really  a  small  independent  church,  connected  with  the  N.  aisle  by  several 
entrances.  In  the  first  chapel  to  the  left  is  an  ancient  vase  of  porphyry, 
used  as  a  font.  Near  this,  to  the  left,  in  the  first  passage  to  the  outer 
aisle,  are  two  ancient  sarcophagi  with  sculptures,  unfortunately  dam- 
aged, supposed  to  represent  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  and  the  Nuptials  of 
Pelens  and  Thetis  (according  to  others ,  Theseus  and  Ariadne)  ^  a  third 
bears  the  inscription:  *Hic  intus  homo  verus  certus  optumus  recumbo 
Pnblius  Octavius  Bufus  decurio\  —  The  choir  contains  ancient  columns 
from  Psestum  and  two  candlesticks  decorated  with  mosaic.  —  From  the 
8.  aisle  a  flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  Cbtft  (generally  open;  when 
closed,  verger  20  c),  where  the  body  of  the  apostle  St.  Andrew  is  said  to 
have  reposed  since  the  13th  cent.,  when  it  was  brought  hither  from  Con- 
stantinople. The  relics,  from  which  an  oily  matter  (manna  di  Sant* Andrea) 
of  miraculous  power  is  said  to  exude,  attract  numerous  devotees  (festival 
on  Nov.  30th).  The  colossal  statue  of  the  saint  by  Michael  Angela  ITaecherino 
was  presented  by  Philip  III.  of  Spain.  The  altar  was  executed  from  a 
design  by  Domenico  Fontana.  —  The  Cloistxbs,  entered  from  the  left  aisle, 
contain  a  relief  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  14th  cent.,  a  Madonna  of 
the  15th  cent.,  and  seven  ancient  columns  from  Pssstum  which  supported 
the  portal  before  the  restoration  in  1866  (see  above). 

The  church  of  Santa  Mafia  Dolorata,  800  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the 
cathedral,  also  contains  ancient  columns  from  Psstum. 

On  the  steep  slope  above  Amalfl  on  the  W.  the  old  Capuchin 
MoNASTEUT  is  conspicuous,  standing  in  the  hollow  of  a  rook  280  ft. 
above  the  sea.  It  was  founded  in  1212  by  Cardinal  Pietro  Capuano 
for  the  Cistercians,  but  came  into  possession  of  the  Capuchins  in 
1583,  and  is  now  fitted  up  as  a  hotel  (j^.  188).  The  building  con- 
tains fine  cloisters,  has  a  charming  veranda,  and  commands  mag- 
nificent views.  It  is  most  conveniently  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps 
ascending  from  the  road  to  the  W.  of  Amalfl,  sy^  M.  from  the  harbour. 

On  the  slopes  above  the  town,  to  the  E.,  appears  the  arcade  of 
the  Cemetery  of  Amalfl.  The  solitary  round  tower  on  the  hill  above 
belongs  to  the  Castello  Puntone  (p.  188). 

A  cool  and  pleasant  Walk  may  be  taken  in  the  narrow  VaUe 
de'MoUnij  or  mill-valley,  at  the  back  of  Amalfl,  which  contains  ^ 
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paper-mills  driven  by  the  brook.  (From  tbe  Piazza  we  follow  the 
main  street  for  4  min.;  we  then  go  straight  on  through  the  Porta 
deir  Ospedale,  a  covered  passage  opposite  the  fountain.)  One  of  the 
most  picturesque  points  is  at  the  (1  hr.)  Molino  Bovinato,  which 
may  also  be  reached  by  turning  to  the  right  after  crossing  the  brook 
for  the  second  time,  and  ascending  an  easy  path  with  steps,  afford- 
ing numerous  beautifal  views.  —  To  Amalfl  belong  the  villages  of 
Pogerola,  Pcutena,  Lone,  Vettiea  Minore,  and  Tovere,  all  situated  to 
the  W.  of  the  town  In  a  district  yielding  wine,  oil,  and  fruit  in 
abundance.  The  coast  is  overgrown  with  the  aloe  and  cactus  opuntia. 

Fbom  AMAiiFi  TO  Rayello,  an  ascent  of  172"^  ^^s*  (carr.,  in 
1-1 Y2  b^M  Bee  p.  188),  a  most  attractive  excursion,  affording  beautiful 
views,  and  interesting  also  to  the  student  of  art,  particularly  if  as 
yet  unacquainted  with  Moorish  architecture.  The  new  road  begins 
at  the  Villa  Proto  (8/4  M.  from  the  Alb.  della  Luna  at  Amalfl),  to  the 
E.  of  Atrani  (p.  187),  ascends  to  the  left  in  long  windings,  and  then 
enters  the  beautiful  Valley  of  Atrani ,  the  bottom  of  which  forms  a 
continuous  orange-grove.  It  follows  the  valley  until  three  mills  are 
reached,  and  then  again  ascends  to  the  right  in  windings  (road  to 
Seala  to  the  left,  at  the  third  bend  j  see  p.  191)  to  Ravello. 

Walkers  have  an  alternative  route  as  fpUows,  although  the  longer 
carriage-road  is  in  many  respects  preferable.  Quitting  the  road  at  Atrani, 
we  ascend  the  broad  flight  of  steps  on  the  left  beside  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maddalena  (7  min.  from  the  Alb.  della  Luna)  and  cross  the  little 
Largo  Maddalena.  We  then  ascend  the  steps  on  the  right  and  continue 
straight  on,  through  vaulted  lanes  and  up  steep  flights  of  stairs  (at  first 
sometimes  descending),  to  the  valley  of  Atrani,  where  we  rejoin  the  carriage- 
road.  Beyond  the  three  mills  footpaths  again  cut  off  the  windings  of  the  road. 

Bavello.  —  *H5t£L-Pbnsion  Palumbo,  in  the  old  episcopal  palace, 
with  a  dependence  in  the  Palazzo  Gonfalone,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  3-6,  B.  IVst 
d^j.  21/2,  D.  4-5,  pens.  9-10  fr.,  closed  from  June  16th  to  Sept.  15th;  ♦H6tel 
Pension  Belvedsrb,  in  the  former  Palazzo  d'Afflittu  (p.  191),  with  fine 
view  from  the  garden,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  3,  B.  IVs,  d^J.  8,  D.  4,  pens.  7-8  fr. ;  Alb. 
DSL  ToBO,  Piazza  del  Duomo,  a  fair  Italian  house,  pens.  5  fr. 

Cabbiagbs  must  be  ordered  from  Amalfi. 

Ravello  (1227  ft.),  fpunded  under  the  Normans,  possessed,  in  the 
zenith  of  its  prosperity  under  the  house  of  Anjou  in  the  13th  cent, 
thirteen  churches,  four  monasteries,  numerous  palaces,  and  36,000  in- 
habitants (now  1166  only).  A  visit  to  it  is  worth  while,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  magnificent  views,  but  also  for  its  artistic  interest, 
especially  for  those  not  already  familiar  with  Norman -Moorish 
architecture. 

The  Romanesque  *Cathedbax  (San  PantaUone),  founded  in 
1086  by  Orso  Pappice,  the  first  bishop,  is  almost  entirely  modernized. 
The  interesting  bronze  doors,  by  Barisanus  of  Tranl  (1179),  with 
figures  of  saints  and  ornaments  in  relief,  are  opened  from  the  inside 
by  the  verger ;  on  the  outside  they  are  concealed  by  wooden  doors. 

iNTEBios.  The  magnificent  */Vi^,  in  marble,  embellished  with  mosaics, 
was  presented  in  1272  by  Ificcolo  Bufolo,  husband  of  Sigilgaita  della 
Marra.  It  rests  on  six  columns  supported  by  lions,  and  bears  the  in- 
scription, ^Nicolaus  de  Fogia  marmorarius  hoc  opus  fecit'.  By  the  entrance 
to  the  pulpit  is  a  beautiful  female  bust,  which,  however,   is  not  that  of 
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Sigllgaita  Bufolo.  Opposite  the  pulpit  is  the  Ambo  (1131) ,  in  a  simpler 
style,  with  a  representation  of  the  whale  swallowing  Jonah.  In  the  choir 
is    the    episcopal    throne,    adorned  with  mosaics.     The    CajweUa  di  San 


Pantalwne  (1.)  contains  the  hlood  of  the  saint,  which  is  liquefied  on  May  19th 
and  Aug.  27th  (comp.  p.  66).  In  the  SaerUty  are  a  sadly  damaged  Byeantine 
Hadonna,   a  St.  Sebastian  (1.),  and  an  Assumption  of  Mary  Magdalen  (r.), 


said  to  be  by  Andrea  da  Salerno.  —  The  fine  and  well  restored  Gampanils 
of  the  cathedral,  dating  from  the  14th  cent.,  stands  in  a  vineyard,  at  the 
back  of  the  church,  which  is  not  open  to  the  public. 

Turning  to  tlie  left  on  leaving  tlie  cathedral,  passing  a  pic- 
turesque Moorish  Fountain^  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  across 
the  Yalle  del  Pragone  to  Scala,  and  walking  for  100  paces  between 
garden-walls,  we  reach  the  entrance  to  the  *  Palazzo  Bufolo  (visitors 
ling  at  the  second  gateway  on  the  right),  now  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Francis  Nevlle  Reld.  This  edifice,  begun  in  the  11th  cent.,  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  best-preserved  palaces  in  Italy.  It  is  in  the 
Saracenic  style.  Among  its  frequent  visitors  were  King  Charles  II., 
Robert  the  Wise,  and  Boccaccio.  Its  court  is  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  semi-Saracenic  cloister.  The  great  tower,  100  ft.  in  height, 
contains  three  floors  (restored).  The  garden-terrace  (1115  ft.  above 
the  sea-level)  commands  a  delightful  view  (gardener  46-50  c). 

Another  point  commanding  a  very  extensive  view  is  the  *Bel'' 
vedtre  Cenibrone,  Passing  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  towards  the  S., 
we  go  straight  through  a  gateway,  then  ascend  through  the  porch 
of  the  church  of  San  Antonio,  pass  (8  mln.)  the  portal  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Chiara  to  the  left,  and  finally  reach  a  door  numbered  122 
(visitors  knock ;  fee  25  c),  and  traverse  the  garden  to  the  belvedere. 

Returning  to  the  cathedral  and  ascending  a  lane  to  the  left,  we 
come  in  5  min.  to  the  church  of  San  Oiovanni  del  Toro^  in  the  E. 
quarter  of  RaveUo,  a  modernized  Romanesque  basilica  borne  by 
columns  (closed;  key  kept  below  the  archway,  25c.).  It  contains  a 
fine  old  pulpit  of  the  11th  cent.,  the  steps  to  which,  as  well  as  the 
crypt,  are  adorned  with  well-preserved  medieval  frescoes  of  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Christ.  A  side-chapel  (closed)  contains  an  inter- 
esting stucco  figure  of  St.  Catharine  with  her  wheel  (13th  cent),  in 
the  style  of  the  so-called  Sigilgaita  in  the  cathedral  (comp.  p.  190). 
The  adjacent  garden  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  Minori,  of  the 
small  town  of  that  name  at  its  mouth,  and  of  Maiori  and  the  Capo 
d'Orso  (fee  of  a  few  soldi).  Opposite  San  Giovanni  is  the  Palazzo 
d'Affiitto,  now  a  hotel  (j^,  190).  Continuing  to  follow  the  path 
acUoining  the  just- named  garden,  we  reach  (200  yds.  farther  on)  the 
Piazza  di  Ravello,  with  a  fountain  in  the  Norman-Moorish  style. 

A  pleasant  walk  of  2V4-2V4  hrs.  may  be  taken  via  Santa  Caterina, 
Gampidoglio,  and  Minute  to  Scala.  From  the  Piazza  di  Bavello  (see  above) 
we  follow  the  street  towards  the  N.,  diverging  to  the  left  at  (4  min.)  the 
fountain,  and  keeping  to  the  left,  more  or  less  on  a  level,  along  the  slope. 
After  20  min.  we  descend  through  the  chestnut-woods,  cross  the  brook, 
and  ascend  on  the  other  side,  i/t  hr.  Santa  Caterinay  with  an  old  church 
containing  six  ancient  columns  and  capitals  and  another  ancient  capital 
now  used  as  a  base.  We  here  ascend  the  second  path  to  the  right  with 
steps  and   at  the  top  descend  again  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain. 
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skirting  a  ravine.  Farther  on  we  follow  a  good  path  along  the  slope, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  Bavello  and  the  gulf.  After  20  min.  we 
traverse  the  village  of  Cem^pidoglio,  with  its  two  old  churches,  and  then 
descend  to  the  S.  towards  Minuto.  The  old  hasilica  of  Santissima  An- 
nunziata  here  has  ten  large  antique  columns  and  mediaeval  frescoes  in 
the  crypt  (closed  at  present  as  dangerous).  Shortly  hefore  reaching  Ifinuto 
we  turn  to  the  left  and  in  Vz  hr.  reach  the  village  of  SccUa  (Caff<&  della 
Bos  a,  very  fair). .  The  large  modernized  church  contains  an  ancient  pulpit 
resting  upon  four  columns  and  ornamented  with  Gosmato  work.  The  crypt, 
which  is  borne  by  antique  columns,  contains  the  elaborate  stucco  mon- 
ument of  the  Coppola  family  (1382)  and  a  large  wooden  crucifix  (i6th  cent.). 
The  return-walk  from  Scala  to  Bavello  by  road  takes  30-35  min.,  but  there 
are  various  short-cuts. 

Good  walkers  may  return  from  Bavello  to  Amalfi  by  the  following 
route :  to  (V2  hr.)  Scala,  and  to  the  (17  min.)  Annunziata  of  Min9to,  see 
p.  191  and  above;  we  then  descend  by  a  steep  path  with  steps  to  (16  min.) 
Puntone  (p.  188),  whence  we  descend  by  a  still  worse  path  to  0/t  hr.)  Amalfi. 

♦♦Fbom  Amalm  to  Sobsbnto  (comp.  tlie  Map,  p.  158;  carriage, 
in  oa.  41/2  5ir8.,  see  p.  188;  best  light  early  in  the  morning).  — 
The  continuation  of  the  coast -load  to  the  W.  of  Amalfi  vies  in 
beauty  with  the  £.  section.  It  leads  below  the  Capuchin  monastery 
and  pierces  a  small  headland  by  means  of  a  short  tunnel.  Near 
Lone  it  is  joined  by  the  path  (mentioned  at  p.  161)  from  Agerol&, 
a  yisit  to  which  is  a  pleasant  excursion  from  Amalfi.  The  road  then 
rounds  the  Capo  di  Conca^  skirts  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  Furore^ 
and  reaches  (5^/2  M.  from  Amalfi;  a  drive  of  IV2  ^0  — 

Fraiano.  Praiano  and  Vettica  Maggiore,  which  adjoins  it  beyond 
the  Capo  Soitile^  are  both  rich  in  wine  and  oil.  The  road  skirts  the 
coast,  passing  the  Punta  San  Pietro  (chapel)  and  the  raylne  of  the 
Arienzoj  descending  from  Monte  Sant'Angelo.  High  above  is  Monte- 
pertuso  (p.  161).   In  1  hr.  (5  M.  from  Praiano)  carriages  reach  — 

Fositano.  —  ^Hotel  Maboherita,  B.  &  L.  2V2fr.;  HStel- Pension 
Gbruania,  with  a  garden,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  21/2,  B.  1,  d^.  3,  D.  iVi  fr.  (both 
incl.  wine),  pens.  6-7  fr.*,  Albbbgo  Boma,  B.  2,  d^j.  2,  D.  2^/4,  pens.  6fr., 
incl.  wine. 

Positano,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  hiUside,  with  1343  in- 
hab.,  was  an  important  harbour  under  the  Anjou  dynasty.  Many 
of  the  natives  travel  through  Southern  Italy  as  hawkers.  They  assemble 
at  their  native  place  annually  to  celebrate  the  church  -  festival 
(Aug.  15th;  excursion-steamer  from  Naples). 

The  road  skirts  the  highest  houses  of  Positano,  descends  again  to 
the  coast,  along  which  it  proceeds  for  about  21/2  M.,  and  then  begins 
to  ascend  inland.  Fine  view  of  the  Isles  of  the  Sirens^  usually  called 
Li  OaUi,  which  were  fortified  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  highest  point 
of  the  road  (^BUtorante  dei  Due  Oolfi,  unpretending  but  very  fair)  is 
reached  by  a  drive  of  nearly  1  hr.  from  Positano,  or  a  walk  of  li/2- 
2  hrs.  The  descent  to  Meta,  through  olive-groves  and  vineyards, 
affords  beautiful  views  of  the  Piano  di  Sorrento  (p.  162)  and  the 
Gulf  of  Naples.  At  Meta  (p.  162),  7  M.  from  Positano,  we  rejoin 
the  road  from  Gastellammare  to  Sorrento,  at  a  point  nearly  3  M. 
(1/2  Jir.'s  drive)  from  Sorrento  (p.  163). 
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12.  From  Terni  to  Sulmona  tlirongb  the  Abruzzi.    .    .    .  194 

Ascent  of  the  Gran  Basso  d'ltalia  from  Aquila  or  from 

Teramo 199 

13.  From  Rome  to  Gastellammare  Adriatico  vii  Avezzano 

and  Salmona 200 

From  Sulmona  to  Isemia  and  Caianello,  205.    From 

Isemia  to  Campobasso 206 

14.  From  Ayezzano  to  Rocca«ecca  (Naples) 208 

15.  From  Ancona  to  Foggia  (Brindisi) 210 

From  San  Benedetto  to  Ascoli  Piceno 211 

From  Ginlianoya  to  Teramo 212 

From  Termoli  to  Benevento  ▼!&  Campobasso  ....  21i 

From  Foggia  to  Manfredonia 216 

From  Foggia  to  Luoera 217 

16.  From  Naples  to  Foggia  (An oona) 218 

17.  From  Naples  to  Benevento  vift  Nola  and  Ayellino  222 

From  AvelUno  to  Bocehetta  Sant' Antonio 224 

18.  From  Foggia  to  Brindisi  and  tbe  ApuUan  Peninsula  225 

From  Barletta  to  Spinazsola 23ld 

From  Barletta  to  Bar!  vlft  Andria 226 

From  Bari  to  Locorotondo  and  to  Taranto 231 

From  Leeoe  to  Francayllla 234 

From  Zolllno  to  Gallipoli 286 

19.  From  Foggia  r\%  Rocchetta  Sant'Antonio  to  Giola  del 

Golle  or  to  Potenza 236 

20.  From  Naples  to  Brindisi  yih  Potenza,  Metaponto,  and 

Taranto 239 

From  SIclgnano  to  Lagonegro  and  thence  to  Speuano  239 

From  Metaponto  to  Reggio 245 

21.  From  Sibari  to  Cosenza 250 

22.  From   Battipaglia  (Naples)  along   the  W.  Coast  to 

Reggio  (Messina) 262 

23.  From  Naples  to  Palermo  by  Sea 258 


The  E.  and  S.  parts  of  Italy  are  much  less  picturesque  than  the  'V^ 
coast,  as  well  as  less  replete  with  historical  interest.  Bat  they  are  n* 
deYoid  of  attraction,  and  have  been  endowed  by  nature  with  a  considerab 
share  of  the  gifts  she  has  so  bounteously  lavished  on  other  parts  of  Ital 

The  ApsifNiNBS ,  rising  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  send  fori 
a  series  of  parallel  ramifications,  forming  a  corresponding  number  of  pa 
allel  valleys,  whose  communication  with  the  external  world  is  maintain* 
by  means  of  the  coast  to  which  they  descend.  To  the  S.  of  Ancona,  fro 
about  the  43rd  to  the  42nd  degree  of  IS,  latitude,  stretch  the  Centr 
ApennineSy  embracing  the  three  provinces  of  the  Ahrutti  (Ghietl,  Teram 
and  Aquila),  the  ancient  aamnium.  They  culminate  in  the  Monti  SibilU 
(8130  ft.),  the  Oran  Satso  d'ltaUa  (9660  ft.),  and  the  Mi»iella  (9170  ft 
groups  which  are  connected  by  continuous  ranges ,  and  which  are  cli 
with  snow  down  to  the  month  of  July.  These  mountains  abound 
fine  scenery,  but  until  recently  they  have  been  wellnigh  inaccessib 
owing  to  tbe  defectirenesf  of  the  means  of  communication  and  the  badne 
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of  the  inns.  The  moiintaiiiB  to  the  S.  of  42**  N.  lai.,  receding  grad- 
ually from  the  sea,  are  called  the  Keapolitan  Apenninet.  The  only  spur 
which  projects  into  the  sea  is  the  MotUe  Oargano  (3465  ft.),  which,  how- 
ever, is  separated  from  the  chief  range  by  a  considerable  plain.  Beyond 
this  stretches  the  Apulian  plain,  an  eztensiye  tract  of  pasture  and  arable 
landf  bounded  by  an  undulating  district  on  the  8.  About  the  ilst  degree  of 
N.  latitude  the  Apennines  divide-,  the  main  chain,  extending  towards  the  S., 
forms  the  peninsula  of  Calabria  i  the  lower  chain,  to  the  E.,  that  of  Apulia. 
A  detailed  description  of  the  Abruzzi  is  given  in  the  *Ouida  deirAbruzzo'* 
by  Dr.  Enrico  AhbcOe^  with  maps  (Rome,  1908 ;  price  12  fr.). 

The  Coast  (Provinces  of  Aneona,  the  Abrutziy  Capiianatay  Terra  di 
Bariy  and  Tarra  d^Otranto)  is  flat  and  monotonous,  and  poorly  provided 
with  harbours.  The  villages  and  towns  are  generally  situated  on  the 
heights  and  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance.  Farther  to  the  S.,  however, 
in  the  ancient  Apulia  and  Calabria  (p.  238),  the  coast  scenery  improves, 
and  there  are  three  important  harbours,  those  otBari,  Brindisi^  and  Otranfo, 

Of  the  SouTHXKN  Provincbs,  the  former  Basilicata  (now  the  province 
of  Potensa),  the  ancient  Lucania^  is  bcautif\il  only  In  the  W.,  whereas 
Calabria  is  full  of  striking  scenery.  The  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto, 
whose  waters  bound  both  of  these  provinces,  were  once  studded  with 
numerous  flourishing  Greek  colonies,  and  the  whole  district  bore  the 
name  of  Magna  Oraeeia;  but  the  traces  of  that  prosperous  epoch  are  now 
scanty.  The  period  of  decline  began  under  the  Roman  supremacy.  The  art 
and  culture  of  the  Middle  Ages  never  penetrated  to  these  remote  regions. 
The  fields  once  extolled  by  Sophocles  for  their  richness  and  fertility 
now  lie  barren,  beneath  the  dismal  sway  of  the  malaria.  The  soil  be- 
longs to  the  nobility.  The  villages  are  generally  wretched  and  filthy  beyond 
description.  Brigandage,  which  once  flourished  in  this  lonely  district,  has 
long  been  practically  suppressed,  though  it  was  revived  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  person  of  Musolino.  No  one  should  attempt  to  explore  the  remoter 
parts  of  this  country  unless  provided  with  letters  of  introduction  to  some 
of  the  principal  inhabitants.  Information  may  usually  be  best  obtained 
in  the  chemists*  shops  (fwrnaeie). 

Tolerable  inns  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  larger  towns.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  are  unwilling  to  rough  it,  should  select  these  towns  as  head- 
quarters for  day-excursions  amung  the  neighbouring  villages.  In  smaller 
localities  the  traveller  should  insist  upon  having  a  room  to  himself,  or 
he  may  have  to  share  his  bedroom  with  other  travellers,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country.  The  hotel-omnibuses  generally  carry  passengers 
even  when  the  latter  are  not  staying  in  the  hotel.  The  more  remote 
mountain-villages  are  connected  with  the  railway-stations  and  with  each 
other  by  'Giornaliere'',  or  diligences,  plying  once  daily  or  oftener.  These 
vehicles,  though  cramped  and  dirty,  are  still  in  many  cases  the  most 
convenient  means  of  conveyance,  unless  a  donkey  (*vettara\  3  fr.  daily) 
can  be  obtained. 


12.  From  Terni  to  Sulmona  throagh  the  Abrazzi 

102  M.  Railway  in  BVs-TVs  ^r&,  (fares  20  fr.  55,  14  fr.  40,  9  fr.  35  c). 
The  scenery  is  very  fine,  especially  beyond  Antrodoco. 

Temi^  and  thence  via  (61/2  M.)  Stroncone  and  (10  M.)  Marmoref 
the  station  for  the  fine  waterfall  of  the  Velino,  to  (11  M.)Pi«diteco, 
see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy. 

Beyond  Piediluco  the  line  follows  the  course  of  the  Velino, 
crossing  the  winding  stream  several  times.  IBi^M.  Oreccio;  201/2  M. 
CoTitigliario. 

251/2  M.  Bieti  (1318  ft.;  Alb,  Croee  di  Malta;  Orazi  or  Croce 
Bianea;  Rail.  Buffet),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Velino  (14,146  in- 
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hab.),  the  ancient  Beate,  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Sabines,  but 
no  traces  of  the  ancient  city  remain  save  a  few  inscriptions.  These 
are  usually  kept  in  the  town-hall,  but  have  been  temporarily  remoTod 
to  the  Pinaeoteca  connected  with  the  Biblioteca  Comunalt,  Among 
the  pictures  in  the  same  gallery  are  a  Madonna  and  Saints  by  An- 
tonlazzo  Romano  (1464).  The  large  Caihedraly  dating  from  1456, 
contains  a  St.  Barbara  by  Bernini.  Fine  view  in  front  of  the  edifice. 
Excaraions  may  be  made  from  Bieti  to  the  picturesque  mountain  scenery 
of  the  Central  ApennineSy  though  not  unattended  by  difficulties  on  account 
of  the  indifferent  character  of  the  inns  and  roads.  Thus  LeonssMa  (3195  ft.  \ 
inn  kept  by  Aloisi  Qaspare),  33  M.  to  the  K.,  erected  in  a  lofty  mountain 
ravine  about  the  year  1252,  may  be  reached  either  via  Antrodoco  (sec 
below;  diligence  hence  daily)  or  vift  Marmore  (p.  194;  public  vehicle 
every  second  day  in  summer,  fare  3  fr.).  From  Leonessa  we  may  go  on 
(diligence  to  M<mteleon€y  6-7  M.)  to  (12Vt  M.)  C<Mc«a,  said  to  be  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Gasci,  or  aborigines  of  the  district,  and  (TVs  V.  farther)  to 
Norcia  (comp.  Baedeker^s  Central  Italy).  —  The  ascent  of  Konto  TerminiUo 
(7260  ft.),  to  the  X.E.  of  Bieti,  may  be  easily  accomplished  in  summer 
fVom  ruia  Trojana  (Osteria  Gampanelli,  with  beds),  which  lies  5Vt  tf .  to 
the  K.E.  and  is  reached  by  diligence  in  I1/4  hr.  (fare  50  c).  Applicatiun 
should  be  made  here  to  Signor  6iu5eppe  Mnnalli,  the  head-guide  of  the 
district,  who  will  provide  a  guide  (6  fr.,  for  two  days  10  fr.)  and  mules 
(to  the  Rifugio  6  fr.,  for  two  days  6  fr.).  The  route  leads  vi&  Liseiano  to 
(6  hrs.)  the  TermtnilUtto  (6920ft.;  ^j^l  hr.  from  the  main  summit),  where 
the  Rifugio  Re  Umberto  (key  kept  ^y  Sig.  HunalU)  was  erected  by  the 
Italian  Alpine  Club  in  1903.  The  descent  takes  4  hrs.  -The  panorama 
from  either  the  Bifugio  or  the  summit  is  very  extensive.  From  Gittaducale 
the  ascent  takes  ca.  6  hrs.,  from  Antrodoco  VI2  hrs.,  from  Leofiessa  6V2  hrs. 

From  Rieti  the  line  proceeds  through  a  picturesque  district  in 
the  valley  of  the  Velino.  The  mountains  are  clothed  with  forest, 
and  their  lower  slopes  with  vineyards  and  olives.  31  M.  Citta- 
ducaU  (1525  ft.),  founded  in  1309  by  Robert,  Duke  of  Calabria, 
was  formerly  the  frontier  -  town  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions. 
361/2  M,  Castel  Sani' Angela.  About  1  M.  to  the  W.  are  the  Sulphur 
Baths  of  Paterno,  the  ancient  Aquae  Cutiliae,  which  were  regularly 
frequented  by  Vespasian,  who  died  here  in  79  A.D.  The  Pozzo  di 
Latignano,  the  ancient  Lacus  Cutiliae,  was  regarded  by  Yarro  as 
the  central  point  ('umbilicus')  of  Italy. 

401/2  M.  Antrodoco 'BorgO'Velino  (Rail.  Buffet).  Antrodoco 
(1607  ft, }  Europa,  Piazza  del  Dnomo),  the  Lat.  Interocrium,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Velino,.  2/3  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  station,  is 
commanded  on  the  E.  by  the  Monte  Calvo  (6237  ft.);  on  t}^  hill 
is  a  ruined  castle  of  the  Vitelli.  Excellent  wine.  —  Several  tunnels 
are  traversed,  one  of  which  is  a  loop-tunnel.  Fine  retrospects  of 
Antrodoco.  At  (451/2  M.)  Rocca  di  Fondi  we  have  a  good  retrospect 
of  the  TerminiUo  chain;  491/2  M.  Rocca  di  Corno ;  63  M.  Sella 
di  Corno  (8265  ft.).  —  We  next  reach  the  watershed  between  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  The  railway  then  descends  into 
the  valley  of  the  Atemo.  —  551/2  M.  Vigliano ;  59^/2  M.  Sassa- 
Torrdmparte,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Foruli.  Between  the  last 
two  stations  we  obtain  a  sudden  view  to  the  right  of  Aqnila  and  of 
the  Gran  Sasso  group,  which  is  seen  from  here  in  all  its  majesty. 
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62  M.  AqnilA  (comp.  Plan,  p.  199).  —  The  Btetion  (BaU,  SetUniranO 
lies  more  than  y^M.  to  the  8.W.  of  the  Porta  Bomana;  electric  motor 
omnibus  (with  oyerhead  wire;  FUovia  Elettrica)  from  the  station  to  the 
Fiaua  Bejdna  Hargherita  (p.  197 ;  1/4  br.),  fare  25  (at  night  36),  handbag 
16,  trank  90  e. 

HoteU.  Albbsoo-Bistobahtb  Boha,  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  46,  B.  from 
2fr. ;  Alb.  Italia,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  79,  fair;  Nuovo  Alb.  dkl  8olb, 
Via  Fabio  Gannella,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  2i/s  fr.,  both  with  firequented  trattorie. 

Oaf6.    Romoy  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  in  the  arcade. 

OarxlagoB  at  Btrardfs  or  JHdorC*^  both  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  (bargain- 
ing advisable):  carr.  with  two  horses  to  Paganica  (p.  199)  6  fr.;  to  Assergi 
and  back  (an  attractive  drive),  with  one  howe  8  fr.,  with  two  horses  10  fr.  — 
Post  Office,  in  the  Via  Gamponeschi,  near  the  Piazza  Palazzo. 

Aquila,  or  Aquila  degliAhruzii  (2015-2365  ft.),  founded  by  Fred- 
erick II.  about  1240  as  a  oheck  on  papal  encroacbments,  destroyed 
by  Manfred  in  1259,  and  rebuilt  by  Charles  I.,  maintained  itself 
as  an  almost  entirely  Independent  republic,  supported  by  the  free 
peasantry  of  the  district,  until  It  was  finally  subdued  by  the  Span- 
iards in  1521.  In  point  of  constitutional  history,  industry,  and  art 
it  occupied  a  singularly  independent  position.  It  Is  now  the  pros- 
perous capital  of  the  proYlnce  of  the  same  name,  with  18,494  In- 
hab.,.a  technical  institute,  spacious  streets,  and  handsome  build- 
ings. It  enjoys  a  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere  owing  to  its  lofty 
situation,  and  is  consequently  a  faYOurlte  summer-resort  of  the 
Italians.  Lace-maklng  occupies  many  of  the  women;  and  the  saffron 
grown  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  has  a  high  reputation.  To  the 
N.E.  is  the  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia  (jp.  200),  which  rises  abruptly  on 
this  side. 

The  main  streets  of  Aquila  are  the  ViaBomana,  running  to  the 
S.E.  from  the  Porta  Romana,  and  the  Cor$o  Vittorio  Emanuele  Secondo, 
beginning  at  the  Porta  dl  Napoli,  to  the  S.  On  the  former  lies  the 
Piai%a  Palazzo^  with  a  statue  of  Sallust  (p.  198)  by  Ces.  Zocchi 
ri903),  and  the  palace  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  daughter  of  Charles  V. 
(1573 ;  now  a  law  court).  On  the  Corso  lies  the  Piazza  del  Duomo^ 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Piazza  Palazzo.  The  small  Piazza  dei 
Quattro  Cantoni^  at  the  Intersection  of  the  two  main  streets,  is  the 
busiest  point  in  the  town.    Caftf,  in  the  arcade,  see  above. 

In  the  Via  PHneipe  Vmherto,  the  continuation  of  the  Yla  Romana 
beyond  the  Piazza  Palazzo,  we  cross  the  Gorso  to  the  E.  and  follow 
the  Via  San  Bernardino  straight  on  to  the  church  of  San  Bbbnabdino 
Di  Siena,  founded  in  1452.  The  handsome,  almost  square  facade 
was  executed  in  1527  by  Cola  deW  Amatrice^  but,  as  in  all  the  earlier 
churches  of  the  town,  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  building.  In  the 
interior,  on  the  right,  is  the  interesting  monument  of  the  saint,  de- 
corated with  arabesques  and  sculpture,  executed  by  Silvestro  VAris- 
cola  (1600-1505).  The  fine  marble  tomb  of  Maria  CamponescM 
Pereira  (1496)  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar  is  by  the  same  artist. 
The  first  Chapel  on  the  right  contains  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
d  a  Resurrection  by  Aiidrea  della  Robbia;  opposite  Is  a  wooden 

;ue  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  Pompeo  dell' Aquila  (16th  cent.). 
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Fiom  San  Bernardino  we  descend  to  the  piazza,  foliow  the  Via 
Fortebraccio  straight  on  to  the  (7  min.)  Porta  Bax%ano,  and  continue 
outside  the  gate  to  the  (7  min.)  former  monastery  of  Santa  Mabia 
Di  CoLLBMAGOio,  dating  f^om  1270-80,  and  now  a  poor-house.  The 
Romanesque  facade,  inlaid  with  red  and  white  marble,  consists  of 
three  portals  and  three  corresponding  rose-windows.  Contiguous  to 
the  church  is  a  low  clock-tower.  Interior  gaudily  fitted  up.  To  the 
left  is  the  Chapel  of  CoeUatine  V.^  containing  his  tomb  (d.  1296),  a 
work  in  the  Renaissance  style.  His  life  and  acts  are  represented  on 
the  walls  of  the  aisles  by  the  monk  and  animal-painter  JKuter,  a 
pupil  of  Rubens.  —  We  now  return  through  the  street  which  leads 
from  the  church  straight  to  the  (6  min.)  Porta  Collemaggio  and  the 
S.  part  of  the  Gorso  Yittorio  Emanuele,  to  the  right  of  which  lies 
the  small  Oiardino  Pubblico. 

We  follow  the  Gorso  to  the  right,  back  towards  the  town.  The 
third  and  fourth  turnings  on  the  left  lead  to  a  small  piazza  in  which 
rises  the  little  church  of  San  Marco^  with  a  Romanesque  facade. 
The  Via  di  Bazzano,  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  Gorso,  brings  us 
to  the  church  of  Santa  Qiusta,  also  with  a  Romanesque  facade. 

The  Gorso  farther  on  skirts  the  £.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 
On  the  W.  side  of  the  square  rises  the  Gattbd&alb  (San  AfasiimoJ, 
founded  in  the  13th  cent,  and  largely  rebuilt  in  recent  times,  after 
frequent  injuries  from  earthquakes.  It  contains  a  monumental  efflgy 
of  Cardinal  Agniflli  by  Silvestro  rArisoola  (1480;  to  the  right  of 
the  entrance)  and  an  interesting  silver  processional  cross  by  Guar- 
diagrele  (14o4).  Descending  to  the  right  past  the  cathedral,  we 
see  to  our  left  the  Palazzo  Dbagonbtti  (formerly  de  Torres) 
containing  a  picture-gallery  with  a  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen  by 
DomenichinOj  on  copper.  —  Farther  on  are  the  churches  of  San 
MarcianOy  with  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Silvestro  1' Ariscola,  and 
Santa  Maria  di  BoiOj  both  with  Romanesque  facades.  Beside  the 
latter,  Piazza  Felice  Gavallotti  No.  5,  is  the  Palazzo  Pebsiohetti, 
with  a  collection  of  paintings  by  old  masters  and  other  works  of  art; 
in  the  doorway  and  staircase  are  old  inscriptions  and  unimportant 
antiquities. 

Farther  up  the  Gorso,  beyond  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  on  the  left,  . 
No.  124,  is  the  Palazzo  Comunalb,  which  contains,  in  the  pass- 
age and  on  the  walls  of  the  staircase,  about  130  Roman  inscriptions. 
The  picture-gallery  in  several  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  (apply  to  one 
of  the  ofdcials)  is  for  the  most  part  of  no  importance;  it  contains 
several  works  by  Ruter  (see  above). 

The  third  and  fourth  turnings  to  the  left  from  the  Gorso  beyond 
the  Via  Romana  lead  to  Santa  Maria  di  Paganica^  an  edifice  of 
1308  with  a  line  Romanesque  portal.  The  third  and  fourth  turnings 
to  the  right  lead  to  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine,  with  a  Romanesque 
facade. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Gorso  lies  the  little  Piazza  Regina  Mar- 
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gherita,  ftom  which  the  Via  Garibaldi  diverges  to  the  left  and  the 
Via  del  Gastello  to  the  right.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Via  Garibaldi, 
on  the  right,  stands  the  church  of  San  Silve$tro^  with  Romanesque 
facade  and  side-portal,  rebuilt  after  an  earthquake  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. A  little  to  the  E.  is  the  early-Renaissance  church  of  ^antaJlf arm 
della  Misericordia,  adorned  on  the  outside  with  paintings  of  1545. 
Farther  on,  beside  the  Hospital^  is  a  small  church  with  a  Romanesque 
fagade  and  a  curious  painted  portal,  showing  the  Madonna  and 
saints  in  the  tympanum,  with  praying  angels  aboye  (15th  cent.). 

If  we  follow  the  Via  del  Gastello  from  the  Piazza  Regina  Marghe- 
rita,  then  turn  to  the  left  (not  through  the  gate),  we  reach  the  Citadel^ 
a  massive  square  edifice  with  low  towers,  constructed  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1543,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat.  This  point  affords  the  best 
♦View  of  the  Gran  Sasso,  the  town,  and  the  mountainous  environs. 
(Application  for  admission  must  be  made  to  an  officer.) 

Outside  the  Porta  del  Gastello  is  the  (1/4  hr.)  interesting  early 
Renaissance  burial  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Soccorso,  with  a  facade 
of  red  and  white  marble.  In  the  interior  are  a  carved  wooden  figure 
of  Saint  Sebastian  (1478)  and  two  tombs  by  Ariscola,  above  one  of 
which  (1506)  are  a  Piet^  and  a  polychrome  altar  of  the  same  period. 
In  front  of  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard,  the  highest 
point  of  which  affords  a  fine  view. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  station,  inside  the  Porta  Rivera^  is  the  inter- 
esting Fontana  delle  Novanta-Nove  Cannelle,  erected  in  1272  and 
restored  in  1744  and  1871,  with  sides  of  red  and  white  marble, 
from  which  the  water  spouts  through  ninety-nine  different  masks. 

Ascent  of  the  Oram  Sauo  tTItalia^  see  p.  199:  to  Cekmo^  see  p.  903.  — 
About  5Vt  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  Aquila,  on  the  road  to  Teramo  (p.  212)  and 
Arquata  (diligence),  is  the  village  of  San  Vittorino  on  the  Aterno  (an  ex- 
cursion of  3-4  hrs.-,  carr.  and  pair  5  fr.),  occupying  the  site  of  the  cel- 
ebrated ancient  Sabine  town  of  Amitemum^  where  the  historian  Salluat  was 
bom.  On  an  eminence  which  was  once  crowned  by  the  ancient  Arx,  or 
citadel,  stands  an  old  tower  with  inscriptions  and  sculptures  built  into  the 
walls.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  remains  of  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre 
(on  the  right  bank),  and  other  buildings  of  the  imperial  epoch. 

As  the  train  proceeds  we  obtain  a  pretty  retrospective  view  of 
Aquila.  The  scenery  of  the  valley  is  very  striking ;  to  the  N.  the 
Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia.  69  M.  Paganica^  2  M.  from  the  village  of 
that  name  (p.  199);  74  M.  San  Demetrio  ne'Vestini;  77i/2  M.  Fa- 
gnano  Alto  Campana ;  80 1/2  M,  FontecehiOj  the  village  of  which  is 
perched  high  up  on  the  rooks  to  the  left  (2280  ft.).  The  valley  of  the 
Aterno,  which  the  railway  descends,  contracts.  —  84  M.  Beffij  with 
a  large  castle  to  the  left.  —  The  train  now  descends  a  steep  gra- 
dient. —  87  M.  Acciano;  90  M.  Molina.  Then  three  long  tunnels; 
part  of  the  line  lies  high  above  the  river.  —  95  M.  Raiano  (p.  204). 

About  IV4  M.  to  the  K.B.  of  Baiano,  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  CX^/t  M.) 
Pentima  (jt.  206),  lie  the  ruins  of  the  extensive  ancient  city  of  Oorfinium» 
once  the  capital  of  the  Peeligni.  In  B.C.  90  it  was  constituted  the  federal 
capital  of  the  Italians  during  their   struggle  against  the  Romans   for  in- 
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dependence,  and  ealled  lUlie*,  but  a  few  years  later  it  had  to  succumb 
to  the  Romans.  There  are  a  few  antiquities  in  the  small  Mtuettm  at 
Pentima,  the  hey  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  attentive  Ispettore 
Cavaliere  de  ITino  at  Sulmona  (interesting  for  archeeologlsts  only).  —  About 
Va  M.  farther  on,  V>  M.  from  the  village  of  Pentima,  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  is  the  Cathedral  of  San  Pelino.  an  edifice  of  the  IBth  century.  The 
ardiitecture  is  very  interesting,  ana  there  are  many  inscribed  and  sculp- 
tured ancient  stones  built  into  the  walla.  The  interior,  unfortunately 
modernized,  contains  a  fine  old  pulpit  (1170). 

At  Raiano  tbe  lailway  leayes  the  Atemo,  which  flows  to  the  N.£. 
to  Popoli,  and  begias  to  agoend  the  luxuriant  yalley  of  Snlmona, 
watered  by  the  OiMio,  a  tributary  of  the  Atemo.  To  the  E.  Is  the 
Maiella  chain,  and  to  the  W.  the  hills  enclosing  the  Lago  di  Fucino. 
—  102  M.  Sulmona,  see  p.  204. 


Faou  Aqdila  to  the  Qiun  Sabbo  d'Italia.  This 'ascent  requires  li/t- 
2  days,  there  and  back.  It  is  best  made  in  summer  or  autumn,  as  In 
spring  the  snow  is  a  great  hindrance.  Meat  and  other  provisions  (in- 
eluding  a  share  for  the  guide)  must  be  brought  from  Aqulla,  and  fuel  from 
Assergi.  An  excellent  special  map  of  the  district  has  oeen  issued  by  the 
Roman  section  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  (1 :  80,000^  with  inset  map  on  a 
scale  of  1 :  25,000;  1687).  Dr.  Abbate's  Guide  io  the  AbnuH  (p.  194)  may 
also   be   recommended.   —  We   drive  to  Aetergi  (see  below;    tariff,  see 

6.  19Q),  where  we  find  the  guides,  Giovanni,  Francesco,  Domenieo,  and 
ernardino  Adtelli,  the  first  two  of  whom,  who  have  a  key  to  the  Bifugio, 
are  here  only  from  May  to  November,  (juide^s  fee  to  the  Rifagio  and 
back  in  summer  (June  Ist-Oct.  81st),  one  day  5,  two  days  7  fr.,  in  winter  7 
and  10  fr. ;  to  the  summit,  spending  a  night  in  the  Rifugio,  10  and  16  fr. ; 
with  descent  to  Pietracamela  (p.  20J),  15  and  20 fr.;  each  addit.  day  i  and 
6  fr.  Mule  (here  known  as  vettvra)  to  the  Rifugio,  4  fr. ;  there  and  back 
in  1  day  5,  in  2  days  7  fr. 

Travellers  usually  drive  in  13/4-2  hrs.  to  Assergi  via  (81/2  M.) 
BoAzano,  (2  M.)  Paganica  (2130  ft.;  seep.  198),  and  (3  M.)  Camarda 
(2736  ft.  ]  where  the  sindaco  keeps  a  key  of  the  Rifugio  on  the  Oampo 
Pericoli),  the  last  being  reached  by  a  narrow  rocky  ravine.  Assergi 
(2780  ft.)  is  finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Gran  Sasso,  2  M. 
beyond  Camarda.  Additional  provisions  may  be  obtained  from 
Francesco  Sacco,  or  in  the  rustic  but  very  tolerable  Alb.  di  Giacobbe. 
In  the  Piazza  is  the  little  church  of  Santa  Maria  Assunta,  with  a 
Renaissance  facade  and  a  12th  cent,  crypt.  —  From  Assergi  we  walk 
or  ride  in  31/2-4V2  h's.,  by  a  path  which  at  first  is  rongh  and  passes 
a  good  spring,  to  the  Pa$80  deUa  Portella  (7400  ft.),  a  narrow  saddle 
between  the  Pizzo  Cefalone  and  the  Monte  Portella  (p.  200),  whence 
we  survey  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Apennines  as  far  as  Ascoli.  Thence 
we  descend  and  then  ascend  again  in  3/4. 1  hr.  to  the  Campo  Pericoli y 
inhabited  in  summer  by  shepherds,  which  may  also  be  reached  by 
a^  path  ascending  to  the  right,  5  min.  beyond  the  head  of  the  pass. 
Just  beyond  is  the  Rifugio  (7220  ft.),  built  by  the  Italian  Alpine 
Olub,  where  the  night  is  usually  spent  (no  spring  in  the  vicinity). 
A  steep  ascent  of  2-2^2  hrs.  more,  on  foot,  presenting  no  particular 
difficulty,  but  very  fatiguing  on  account  of  the  debris,  brings  us 
past  a  spring  on  the  Conea  degU  Invdlidi  to  the  summit. 
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The  *Gran  Basso  d'ltalia,  ox  Monte  Como  (9560  ft.,  or,  ac- 
coidiug  to  another  measurement,  9585  ft.))  is  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Apennines.  In  fonnation  it  resembles  the  Limestone  Alps  of  Tyrol, 
and  on  its  elevated  plateaux  occar  numerous  funnel-shaped  depres- 
sions (*doline')  into  which  the  rain  and  melted  snow  sink.  The  view 
is  strikingly  grand,  embracing  the  whole  of  Central  Italy,  stretching 
on  the  W.  beyond  the  Sabine  Mts.,  and  on  the  E.  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  The  chief  feature  of  the  view,  however,  is  the  Gran  Sasso 
itself,  and  the  other  ramifications  of  the  Abruzzi.  The  other  chief 
summits  of  the  Gran  Sasso  group  are  the  Piszo  d^  Inttrmesole  (8680  ft.}, 
the  Corno  Piccolo  (8650  ft.),  the  Pi%%o  Cef alone  (8305  ft.),  and  the 
Monte  Portella  (7835  ft.). 

The  ascent  of  the  Gran  Sasso  from  Teramo  (p.  212)  is  less  con- 
venient, though  the  first  ascent  (by  Orazlo  Delfico  in  1794)  was  ac- 
complished from  this  point.  We  drive  (diligence  daily  as  far  as  the 
bridle-path)  by  the  Aquila  road  vi^  Montorio  (p.  213)  up  the  valley 
of  the  Vomano  to  (15  M.j  3*/2  hrs.)  a  point  a  little  short  of  Fano 
Adriano  (p.  213),  where  we  turn  to  the  left,  by  a  bridle-path  cross- 
ing high  above  the  mountain-stream  of  the  Arno^  and  ascend  to 
(lV4hr.)  Pietrocamete  (3295  ft. ;  Alb.  of  Antonio  Trentini).  The 
sindaco  here  also  has  a  key  of  the  Rifugio  on  the  Gampo  Pericoli 
(p.  199 ;  guide,  Pietro  dl  Venanzio).  The  ascent  to  the  Rifugio  via 
the  Yal  Maone ,  past  the  source  of  the  Rio  Arno  (4985  ft.)  and 
across  the  Oampo  Pericoli,  takes  about  3V2  ^^s. 


13.  From  Eome  to*  Castellammare  Adriatico 
vid  Avezzano  and  Subnona. 

149  M.  Railway  in  6-IIV4  bnt.  (fares  28  fr.  5,  19  fr.  66,  12  fr.  66  c). 

From  Rome  vi&  Tivoli  to  (33  M.)  Mandela  (branch  to  Sublaco), 
see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy.  —  36  M.  Cineto  Romano 'j  38  M. 
Boviano.  The  railway  now  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Teverone  and 
ascends  to  the  N.  by  a  steep  incline  to  — 

401/2  M.  Arsoli  (1552  ft. ;  Albergo-Riatorante  Nic.  Pulzont)^  a 
small  and  attractively  situated  town  with  2050  Inhabitants.  From  the 
S.  side  of  the  Piazza  we  proceed  to  the  Cappella  di  San  Bocco^  which 
lies  in  the  Borgo  San  Rocco  and  contains  frescoes  from  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  The*  plague-stricken  St.  Rochus  is  seen  on  the 
rear  wall  to  the  right  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  Castle  above  the  town, 
dating  in  part  from  the  11th  cent.,  has  been  in  the  possesslon.of 
the  Massimi  since  1574,  and  stands  in  a  fine  park.  In  the  Interioi 
(shown  on  application  by  visiting-card)  are  two  rooms  with  firesooeB 
by  the  Zuccari  (1573)  and  Benefiale  (1724),  a  collection  of  old 
armour  and  fumitore,  a  laboratory  of  the  16th  cent,  with  its  books 
and  vessels,  and  a  gallery  of  beauties  of  the  18th  century. 
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PleasAnt  exdusiona  (eair.  10-13  fr.  per  d«j,  with  two  borses  13-10  fr., 
obtainable  from  Pernio  Borgo  San  Bitftolomeo  9)  may  be  made  to  the 
yarions  picturesque  hill-towna  in  tbe  neighbourhood.  Thus  a  road  running 
flrst  to  the  H.  and  then  to  the  W.  leads  to  (3  M.)  Rio/rtddc  (see  below), 
wbenee  it  goes  on  to  the  K.,  affording  fine  views,  to  (3  M.)  Vam^tda  and 
02^  2  M.)  Vivaro  Rovmom.  Another  road  runs  to  (4  M.)  the  Piano  del  Gavaliere, 
which  it  reaches  near  Pweto  (see  below),  and  then  ascends  to  the  S.  to 
(31/2  M.)  Oricokiy  the  fine  yiew  from  which  is  seen  to  best  advantage  from 
the  tower  of  the  Casa  Kittqja  (adm.  on  application).  Or  we  may  ascend 
to  the  S.E.  through  the  valley  of  the  Fiume  Secco  to  (ii/s  M.)  Bocca  di  BaiU^ 
with  an  abbey-church  of  the  13th  cent.,  containing  a  fine  pulpit  in  the 
Goamato  style  (bridle-path  to  Santa  Maria  dei  Bisogno^i,  see  below,  in 
IVs  hr.).  About  2Vs  M.  farther  on  Ues  Canuraia  Nwtva  (3660  ft.),  whence 
we  may  aacend  in  3  hra.  (even  in  winter)  to  the  top  of  the  U<mi€  Swrra 
Beeca  (5886  ft.),  an  admirable  point  of  view  (descent  2  hra. ;  ascent  from 
Santa  Maria  dei  Biaognosi,  see  below,  along  the  ardte,  oa.  8Vs  hra.). 

The  train  now  tbTeads  a  tannel  and  reaches  (41 Y2  M.)i2to/V€(2(2o. 
The  Tillage  lies  about  li/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  railway,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  it,  to  the  left,  stands  the  Oappella  Colonna,  dating 
from  1432,  and  containing  some  frescoes  of  the  same  century. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  (4372  M.)  Ptreto  lay  the  iEqnian  town  of 
Corsiolt,  the  mins  of  which  were  used  In  the  Middle  Ages  to  build 
Arsoli  (p.  200)  and  Carsoli.  High  np  on  a  hill  (3410  ft.)  to  the 
S.E.  lie  the  church  and  convent  of  8anta  Maria  dei  Biiognosi,  with 
paintings  dating  from  1488  (in  a  chapel  behind  the  church)  and  a 
wonder-working  crucifix  (visited  on  June  9th  and  on  Sun.  by  many 
pilgrims  from  the  surrounding  districts;  3  hrs.  from  Oarsoli  by  mule- 
path).  —  46  M.  Carsdli  (Alb.  Vincento  di  Pktro)^  commanded  by 
a  picturesque  ruined  castle.  In  the  Piazza  is  the  handsome  Gothic 
Palace  of  the  Ordni^  dating  from  the  16th  cent,  and  now  used  as 
a  barrack  for  the  carabineers.  The  Romanesque  cemetery-church 
of  Santa  Maria  in  CelliSj  built  of  ancient  masonry,  still  retains  its 
interior  decuiation  of  tbe  13th  cent.,  its  old  ambo  and  Easter  can- 
dlestick, and  a  wooden  door  of  1132  with  reliefs  of  scenes  from  the 
life  of  the  Virgin. 

The  railway  now  ascends  the  narrow  valley  to  (60  M.)  Colli 
di  Monte  Bove,  beyond  which  we  reach  the  tunnel  of  Monte  Bove^ 
the  longest  on  the  railway  (more  than  3  M.).  5372  M.  Sante  Marie. 
We  then  descend  to  (661/2  M.)  Tagliacozzo  (2505  ft. ;  Alb.  dei  MUle; 
Alb.  Gapoccio,  in  the  old  convent  Of  the  Santissima  Annunzlata, 
unpretending),  a  small  town  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  ravine,  in 
which  rises  the  Imele.  The  sources  of  the  Liris  lie  7  M.  to  the  S., 
near  Cappadoda. 

The  train  now  enters  the  fertile  Campi  Palentini^  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Marsi,  surrounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  the  highest  of  which,  the  double-peaked  Monte 
Velino  (p.  202),  to  the  N.E.,  is  visible  as  far  as  Rome.  Here,  on 
Aug.  26th,  1268,  the  young  Gonradin  of  Hohenstaufen,  the  last  scion 
of  that  illustrious  imperial  house,  was  defeated,  notwithstanding 
the  bravery  of  his  knights,  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  who  had  placed 
a  part  of  his  army  In  ambush  (battle  of  Tagliacozzo;  comp.  p.  43).  — 
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61  Vs  M.  Seurcola  Manieana  (2540  ft.),  dominated  by  an  old  castle 
of  the  Orsini,  with  a  fine  view.  In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  is 
an  old  carved  wooden  flgnre  of  the  Virgin,  brought  from  the  abbey 
church  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Vittoria^  built  by  Charles  of  Anjou, 
commemorating  his  victory  over  Gonradin.  This  abbey- chuich, 
however,  was  soon  destroyed,  and  its  ruins  lie  about  2/3  M.  to  the 
N.E.,  at  the  point  where  the  highroad  crosses  the  Salto.  Its  fonnda- 
tions  were  laid  bare  in  1900. 

The  train  next  crosses  the  Salto^  the  HtmeUa  of  antiquity.  — 
63  M.  CappeUe-Magliano.  Ascent  of  Monte  Velino,  see  below. 

661/2  M.  Avewano  (^2290  ft.  j  Alb,  Vittoria,  clean,  R.,  L.,  &  A. 
2  fr. ;  Alb,  Bebecchirw,  R.  &  L.  IV2  ^'m  good;  Alb.  CentraU,  in 
the  Piazza;  Alb.  d^ Italia;  RaU,  Beataurant;  livery  stables  next  door 
but  one  to  the  Alb.  Yittoria;  omn.  from  the  station  to  the  town  15, 
at  night  25  c.)  is  a  town  of  8206  inhab.,  with  a  chUeau  built  in 
1490  by  the  Orsini  and  now  belonging  to  the  Barberlni.  The  Palace 
of  Prince  Torlonia,  at  which  a  permesso  to  see  the  reclamation- works 
at  the  Lago  di  Fucino  (see  p.  203)  is  obtained  (gratis),  contains  a 
small  collection  of  objects  found  in  the  lake,  including  three  ancient 
reliefs  with  landscapes  on  its  banks.  —  From  Avezzano  to  Roccasecca 
(Naples),  see  p.  208. 

About  4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Avezzano ,  at  the  base  of  Monte  Velino  (see 
below),  lies  the  village  of  Albe  (8390  ft.)>  the  ancient  Alba  Ftteentia^  reached 
from  JMtroMano  (one-horse  carr.  to  this  point  and  back  8-4  fr.)  by  a  walk 
of  */«  br.  It  lay  on  the  confines  of  the  territories  of  the  Vestini,  Marsi, 
and  ^qui,  and  having  received  a  Roman  colony  of  6(XX)  souls,  B.C. 
904,  it  became  the  most  powerful  Roman  stronghold  in  the  interior  of 
Italy.  Three  summits  (that  to  the  K.E.  occupied  by  the  present  village) 
were  strongly  fortified  and  connected  by  a  massive  polygonal  wall.  In 
ascending  from  Antrosano  we  pass  extensive  remains  of  this  wall,  and 
the  castle  of  the  Orsini,  in  Albe,  incorporates  some  of  the  masonry  of 
the  ancient  fortifications.  On  the  S.W.  hill  is  a  Temple,  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  church  of  San  Pietro,  with  carved  wooden  doors  of  the 
l2th  cent.,  eight  Corinthian  columns  of  marble,  and  some  Cosmato  work. 
The  key  is  obtained  from  the  Arciprete  at  Albe,  who  also  exhibits  the  trea- 
sures of  the  parish -church  of  San  Nicola  (13-16th  cent.).  On  the  CoUe  di 
Pettorino,  or  S.E.  bill,  are  large  polygonal  walls.   Fine  view  of  the  valley. 

The  ascent  of  Konte  Velino  (8160  ft.)  from  Avezzano  takes  1-2  days. 
From  the  station  of  Cappelle-HagUano  (see  above)  a  road  leads  via  (V2  H.) 
CappdU  and  (2>/4M.)  MagUano  cWMarti  (2390  ft. ;  diligence  to  this  point)  to 
(5Vs  M.)  Boicidlo  (2985  ft.),  IVs  M.  to  the  N.  of  which  is  the  ruined  abbey 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Valle  Porclaneta  (3300  ft.),  founded  in  the  lith  cent,  and 
containing  an  ambo  by  Master  Kicodemus  (12th  cent.).  From  Rosciolo  we 
ascend  a  steep  path,  with  guide  (Domenico  Tiber!,  Antonio  and  Giuseppe 
Xanni),  to  the  (iVs-5Vs  brs.)  pass  between  the  Monte  di  £ttfe<c<  (7790  f t.)  and 
Honte  Velino,  l^/t  hr.  below  the  summit  of  the  latter.  The  ascent  from 
Ma»ia  d'Albty  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Cappelle  (see  above  •,  diligence),  via  Fonte 
Ganale  and  the  Monte  Cafornia,  takes  6Vs  brs.  and  is  less  convenient 

The  now  drained  Lago  di  Fi&cino  (2150  ft),  the  ancient  Lacus 
F&einuij  was  once  37  M.  in  circumference  and  65  ft.  in  depth. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  an  outlet,  the  level  of  the  lake  was  subject  to 
great  variations,  which  were  frequently  fraught  with  disastrous  re- 
sults to  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks.  Attempts  were  therefore  made 
0  drain  the  lake  in  ancient  times,  but  this  object  was  not  Anally 
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aecomplished  until  quite  recently.  A  tunnel  or  emiMoWui  on  the  S.W. 
Bide,  3V2^*  ^ong  and  with  a  transverse  measurement  of  6-18  sq.  yds., 
was  inaugurated  in  62  A.D.  by  the  £mp.  Olaudius,  with  a  series  of 
festivities  including  a  sanguinary  gladiatorial  naval  contest.  This 
was  the  most  gigantic  undertaking  of  the  kind  ever  known  before 
tlie  construction  of  the  Mont  Gents  tunnel,  but  it  failed  in  its  object 
owing  to  serious  errors  in  construction.  In  1852  a  company  under- 
took the  draining  of  the  lake  on  condition  of  becoming  proprietors 
of  the  site  when  dry,  and  in  1854  the  right  and  privileges  were  pur- 
chLased  by  Prince  Torlonia  of  Rome  (d.  1886).  The  work  was  finally 
accomplished  by  French  engineers  in  1876.  The  reclaimed  area 
(65  sq.  M.))  the  largest  inland  lake  ever  drained  by  artificial  means, 
is  12Va  M.  long  by  7  M.  broad  -,  at  its  lowest  point  it  is  2160  ft  above 
the  sea-level,  and  at  its  highest  2196  ft.  It  is  colonized  by  families 
from  the  prince's  different  estates. 

An  excursion  to  (51/4  M.)  Lueo ,  the  ancient  walled  Lueut  AnguiHae^ 
about  5  M.  from  Avezzano,  will  afford  the  traveller  a  good  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  drainage  operations  (permesso  necessary,  see  p.  203).  He 
should  drive  to  the  entrance  of  the  new  outlet  (Ineile),  3  M.  to  the  8.  of 
Aveuano,  and  get  the  custodian  to  conduct  him  thence  to  the  ancient 
emiasarius.  The  new  outlet  is  i  tf.  long,  24  sq.  yds.  in  section,  and  cost 
90  million  francs. 

68V2  M.  Patemo,  —  72V2  M.  Celano  (2820  ft. ;  Alb,  of  Oaudmzo 
Marianetti;  Cajfl  Adriatico),  a  town  with  8430  inhab.,  rebuilt  in  1227 
after  its  destruction  by  Emp.  ^ederick  II.,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  a  hill  to  the  N.  of  the  former  Lago  di  Fucino.  The  CastUj  erected 
in  1392-1461,  commands  a  beautiful  view.  Celano  was  the  birth- 
place of  Thomas  of  Celano  (d.  1253),  the  supposed  author  of  the 
celebrated  Latin  hymn,  'Dies  irse,  dies  ilia'. 

To  the  W.  of  Celano  is  the  picturesque  gorge  of  La  Facet  the  road 
thither  turns  to  the  left  just  short  of  the  Capuchin  convent,  1  M.  to  the 
8.W.  •<-  Fbou  Celano  to  Aquila  (p.  196),  30  M.,  a  drive  of  5  hrs.  (diligence 
in  7  hrs.).  The  picturesque  road,  via  OvindoU  (4635  ft.)  and  Rocca  diMueo 
(4360  ft.),  passes  between  the  Monte  Velino  (p.  202)  and  the  Monte  BirenU 
(7700  ft.),  and  skirts  the  N.E.  slope  of  the  Monte  cTOcre  (7230  ft.),  finally 
crossing  the  valley  of  the  Aterno  in  numerous  windings.  The  Monte  Sirente 
may  be  ascended  from  Bocca  di  Mezzo  in  ca.  4  hrs. 

The  train  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  former  lake,  and  beyond  (75  M.) 
ilifUt  begins  to  ascend.  76^/2  M.  CcrcAio.  Tunnel.  7S  M,  CoUarmeU^ 
in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Qiovenco.  —  81 1/2  M.  Peseina^  the  seat 
of  a  bishop  and  birthplace  of  Card.  Mazarin  (1602-61),  the  cel- 
ebrated statesman.  The  village  of  San  Benedetto,  2V2  M.  to  the 
S.W.,  occupies  the  site  of  Marruvium,  the  capital  of  the  Marsi,  re- 
mains of  which  are  still  visible.  —  841/2  M.  Carrito  Ortonaj  pic- 
turesquely perched  on  an  isolated  rock.  . 

On  quitting  the  Giovenco  valley  the  train  penetrates  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Abruzzi  by  the  tunnel  of  Monte  Curro  (2^/5  M.).  From 
(88  M.)  ChcuUOy  in  a  sequestered  upland  valley,  a  road  leads  over  the 
mountain  to  (4  M.)  Anversa  (p.  206).  We  now  thread  the  tunnel 
of  Monte  Luparo  (1  M.  long)  and  cross  the  watershed  between  the 
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yalleys  of  Fuoino  and  Salmona.  92  M.  Ooriano  SieolL  —  Beyond 
the  following  tunnel  we  obtain  a  splendid  *View  of  the  valley  of 
Snlmona.  Nearly  1000  ft.  below  ns  lies  Raiano  Inferiore ;  farther 
ofT,  Pentima  with  the  solitary  eathedral  of  San  Pelino  (p.  199);  in 
the  middle  distance,  the  isolated  hill  of  Monte  Oosimo  (2210  ft) ;  in 
the  backgronnd,  the  imposing  mass  of  the  Maiella.  —  93^/4  M. 
Baiano  Superiore ,  nearly  3  M.  from  Baiano  Inferiore ,  which  is  a 
station  on  the  Salmona  and  Aqoila  railway  (p.  198). 

The  train  now  descends  rapidly  along  the  side  of  the  yalley, 
passing  through  several  tunnels,  to  (96  M.)  Preiza,  It  then  runs 
to  the  S.E.  through  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  SagittatiOf  crossing 
that  stream  beyond  (100  M.)  AnversorScanno  (p.  205)  by  a  two- 
storied  viadnct  of  16  arches.    103  M.  Bitgnara, 

107  M.  Salmona.  —  The  station  (good  restaurant)  is  i  M.  from  the 
town  (seat  in  an  omnibus  or  carriage  25  c,  one-horse  carr.  1  fr.). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  zx).  MoNzt,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town ,  with  fre- 
quented trattoria,  R.  U/t  ^^'t  ^^'7  f<dr ;  Italia,  Vs  M.  farther  on,  in  the 
town,  R.  IVs  fr.j  Vittosia,  Akicizia,  both  in  the  main  street,  plain.  — 
Caffi  in  the  main  street.  —  The  strong  fermented  wine  (Wino  eotto")  of 
Sulmona  has  some  reputation. 

Sulmona  or  Solmona  (1322  ft.),  with  13,372  inhab.,  the  ancient 
Sulmo  of  the  Paeligni,  was  the  birthplace  of  Ovid  (43  B.0..17  A.D.), 
who  was  much  attached  to  this  his  'cool  home,  abounding  in  water', 
as  he  calls  it,  and  still  lingers  in  the  songs  of  the  district  as  a 
sorcerer.  It  is  picturesquely  situated,  being  commanded  on  two 
sides  by  mountains,  and  still  contains  several  mediffival  buildings  of 
nchitectural  interest  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  the  earthquake  of 
1706.  Facing  the  Giardino  Pubblico,  to  the  left  as  we  walk  from  the 
station,  opposite  the  Alb.  Mouzik,  is  the  cathedral  of  San  PanfilOy 
which  has  been  repeatedly  rebuilt  but  still  preserves  some  Roman- 
esque remains  (crypt).  To  the  right,  in  the  Via  Eroole  Ciofani 
(No.  67),  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Corflnio,  is  the  palace  of  Baron 
Tabasai^  with  a  beautiful  window ;  over  the  portal  is  the  inscription : 
Mastro  Pletro  da  Gomo  fece  qnesta  porta  1449.  Also  in  the  Via 
Corflnio  are  the  temporary  quarters  of  the  unimportant  Museo  Civieo, 
Farther  on,  to  the  right,  in  the  main  street  (Corso  Ovidio),  are  the 
church  and  palace  of  Santa  Maria  Annunziata,  now  used  as  a  town- 
hall,  prefecture,  court-house,  and  hospital.  These  buildings,  begun 
in  1416  and  probably  continued  by  a  Lombardic  pupil  of  Bramante, 
show  an  interesting  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Benaissance  details.  Beyond 
them,  to  the  right,  is  the  Gramma/r  Sehoolf  in  the  entrance  to  which 
is  a  statue  of  Ovid  (15th  cent. ;  formerly  on  the  facade  of  a  palace 
which  has  been  rebuilt).  In  the  Via  Panfllo  Mazara,  diverging  farther 
on  from  the  Corso  Ovidio,  to  the  right,  is  the  church  of  San  Francesco 
cfAasiai,  on  the  site  of  an  older  church,  a  Romanesque  portal  of 
which  is  still  preserved  at  the  end  of  the  Corso  Ovidio,  and  serves 
as  an  entrance  to  the  meat-market.  Here  also,  in  the  former  mon- 
astery-court, to  the  right,  is  the  Post  Office,   Opposite  the  just- 
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mentioned  portal,  to  the  left,  are  an  aqueduct  of  1266  and  a  tastefal 
fountain  in  the  Renaissance  style  (1474).  Picturesque  costumes 
are  seen  in  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  at  the  Wed.  and  Sat.  markets. 
Farther  on,  in  the  Largo  del  Plebiscito,  to  the  right  from  the  Gorso 
Ovidio,  is  the  (Gothic  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  TomhOi  built  on 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  (?;  interior  modernized  in  1619). 

About  2>/t  U.  to  the  N.  of  Sulmonft,  »nd  IVs  M.  from  the  station,  lies 
the  former  Badia  di  SaiUo  Spirito  (1135  ft.),  built  in  13&9-85  and  now  a 
prison ;  the  church,  which  is  shown  by  order  of  the  minister  of  Jostice 
only,  eontains  some  paintings  by  Raphael  Mengs,  a  monument  by  waiter 
of  Aiemania  (1412),  and  some  fragments  of  frescoes.  About  3  M.  farther 
on  (to  the  right  from  the  Badia,  then  to  the  left),  on  the  hillside,  are 
scanty  remains  of  the  foundations  of  a  Roman  building  known  as  the  ViUa 
di  Ovidio,  On  the  steep  rocks  of  the  Morrone  (67&5  ft)  to  the  W.  of  the 
ruins,  picturesquely  situated,  is  the  Hermitage  of  CpeleeUne  F.  (4i85  ft.  ^ 
comp.  p.  107). 

About  20  M.  to  the  S.  of  Sulmona  lies  Seannc^  reached  by  carr.  in 
d'A-i  hrs.  (fare  with  two  horses,  ca.  15  fr.).  —  A  diligence  (fare  2Vs  fr.) 
sUrts  dailv  at  8.90  a.m.  (returning  at  10.90  a.m.)  from  the  stotion  of  An- 
versa  (p.  304*,  1911.);  and  tourists  by  writing  in  advanoe  to  the  *Appa1- 
tatore'  in  Scanno  can  obtain  a  conveyance  (9  fr.)  from  Anversa  in  the 
afternoon  also.  From  Anversa  to  Scanno  is  9Vs  hrs.'  drive  (down  9  hrs.); 
on  foot  41/i  hrs.  (down  9  hrs.).  We  descend  to  the  right  just  beyond  the 
rail,  station  and  reach  the  road  beyond  the  viaduct.  Near  (9  M.)  Anverea 
(poor  osteria)  the  road  from  CocuUo  (p.  209)  joins  ours  on  the  right.  Beyond 
Anversa  we  ascend  the  wild  and  rocky  ravine  of  the  Sagittario  (to  the 
left,  above,  Cattrovalve)^  pass  through  the  rocky  gateway  of  La  Face  to 
ViOalago  (5  M.  from  Anversa),  and  skirt  the  (IVa  M.)  Lake  of  Scanno  (9050  ft.  \ 
102  ft.  deep).  Scanno  (3980  ft.;  Alb.  del  Lago,  R.  1 1/1-2  fr.,  new;  Oraeio 
Tanturrf*  and  Luigi  Collonieo's  Inns^  both  rustic,  the  former  very  fair; 
good  wine),  with  3909  inhab.,  is  perhaps  the  finest  point  in  the  Abruzzi. 
The  women  of  Scanno  wear  a  peculiar  costume.  Pleasant  walks  may  be 
taken  to  SanfEgidio  (*/a  hr.),  to  the  S.E.  to  La  Scaletta  (bridge  over  the 
Sagittario  1  20  min  ),  etc. 

The  Monte  Amaro  (9170  ft.),  the  highest  summit  of  the  MaieUa  Mts., 
piay  be  ascended  from  Sulmona  (guide,  Mi^orano  Falco,  fee  10,  in  winter 
16  fr. ;  mule  5  fr.  per  day).  Bridle-path  from  Campo  di  Oiove  (see  below) 
via  Fondo  di  MaieUa  in  about  7Vs  hrs.  to  the  top.  There  is  a  refuge-hut 
of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  on  the  Peeeo  Falcone  (8682  ft.),  to  the  N.  of  the 
Honte  Amaro.  The  Honte  Amaro  may  also  be  ascended  in  6  hrs.  (bridle 
path)  from  Lama  dei  Ps<<0r»t (2195  ft.;  Alb.  del  Cavallone;  guide.  Ricchiuti), 
which  lies  at.  the  S.E.  foot  of  the  mountain  and  is  served  twice  daily  by 
diligence  from  the  station  of  Palena  (see  below)  in  2yt  hrs.  From  Lama 
dei  Peligni  we  may  also  make  an  excursion  (2  hrs.)  to  the  Orotta  del 
Cavallone^  a  hage  stalactite  cavern  on  the  E.  slope  of  Monte  Amaro  (adm., 
including  illuminalion,  1-2  pers.  6,  each  additional  pers.  9  fir.). 

FaoM  SuLuoMA  TO  IssaHiA  AND  Gaiansllo  (Navlet).  109  M.,  railway 
in  6V4-8V3  hrs.  (fares  21  fr.  65,  15  fr.  15,  9  fr.  80  c).  From  Sulmona  (1922  ft.) 
the  railway  ascends  via  (2  M.)  Introdaequa,  (12  H.)  PeUorano  tul  Gizio^  and 
(16  M.)  Caneano  (9280  ft.)  to  (191/2  M.)  Campo  di  move  (4865  ft. ;  see  above. 
Pucci's  and  Paolini's  inns;  gniae,  Rossetti).  The  church  at  the  8.  end 
of  this  villaise  contains  some  fine  carved  choir-stalls  of  the  16th  century. 
Beyond  Campo  di  Qiove  the  path  traverses  for  about  IVs  ^i^*  a  mountain- 
plateau,  where  deep  snow  often  lies  for  months  in  winter,  while  the 
temperature  is  chilly  even  in  summer.  —  271/2  M.  Palena.  From  the  station 
(4100  ft.)  a  diligence  runs  via  (7  H.)  the  village  of  Palena  (2525  ft.) 
to  (13  H.)  Lama  dei  Peligni  (see  above).  ~  91  M.  Station  (4165  ft )  fOr 
BMeondoU  (4985  ft.)  and  Peeeoeoetanto  (4575  ft.;  Hot.  Monte  Amaro,  R. 
from  2,  pens,  from  8  fr.).  —  99  M.  Roecaraao  (4055  ft. ;  Alb.  Monle  MaieUa, 
pens.  7-10  fr.),  near  the  station,  like  the  places  last  mentioned,  is  visited 
by   Italians   as   a  summer -resort.     Fine   excursions  and  ascents.  -^  At 
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(38  M.)  Sitttfllario  Sangro  the  train  begins  the  deseent  into  the  green  yalley 
of  the  SangrOy  the  ancient  Sagnu^  which  it  crosses  at  (43  M.)  Al/edena- 
Scontrone  (2920ft.)>  From  Alfedena  (Alb.  ^ufidena),  perhaps  the  ancient 
AquiUmia  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Aufidena  (see  below)  afterwards  re- 
moved, with  remains  of  Cyclopean  walls  and  an  antique  necropolis,  we 
may  ascend  to  the  N.W.,  via  Opi  (4100  ft. ;  S^A  hrs.'  drive),  to  the  top 
of  the  Monte  Marsicano  (7355  ft. ;  about  3  hrs.  from  Opi).  —  The  line  then 
descends  the  valley,  vi&  (46  M.)  Montenero-  ValcoecMara^  to  — 

48  tf.  Oastel  di  Ban^o  (2595  ft.)-  The  town  (Alb.  di  Roma,  clean),  with 
5386  inhab.,  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  lofty  mountains,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  wide  and  rapid  Sangro,  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Aufidena.  Its  only  objects  of  interest  are  a  ruined  castle  with  some 
Cyclopean  walls  below  it,  and  the  old  church  of  San  Nieola^  by  the  bridge. 

The  railway  again  ascends  and  penetrates  the  hills  separating  the 
valley  of  the  Sangro  from  that  of  the  Vandroy  an  affluent  of  the  Vol- 
turno,  by  a  tunnel  2  H.  long.  54  M.  San  Pietro  Avellana;  59  M.  Veuto- 
girardi.  —  62  M.  CaroviUi-  Agnone^  the  station  (diligence  twice  daily  in 
3V?  hrs.)  for  the  summer- resort  of  Capraeoita  (4695  ft  ;  Hot.  Monte  Campo, 
Hdtel-Pension  CJim:  Ite,  pens,  at  both  10  fr. ;  Alb.  Quisisana,  pens.  6-7  fr., 
less  pretending),  situated  on  the  saddle  between  Monte  Capraro  (5645  ft.) 
and  Monte  Campo  (5896  ft.).  From  (66  M.)  Peeeolanciano-Chiauci  a  bridle-path 
leads  to  (2  hrs.)  PMrabbondantey  with  the  ruins  (theatre  and  temple)  of 
the  Samnite  Bovianwn  Vetue,  —  69  M.  Seuano-Civitanova;  74  M.  Carpinone; 
77  M.  Pettoranellort  78  M.  Peeehe. 

80  M.  laemia  (1495  ft.  s  Alb.  Jtalc Americano-,  Stella  SRalia;  Bail.  Restau- 
rant, very  fair),  the  ancient  Samnite  town  of  Aeeemia,  formerly  of  impor- 
tance on  account  of  its  strong  situation  on  an  isolated  hill,  now  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long  main  street  (pop.  7926).  A  few  Roman  remains  are 
visible  at  the  church  of  San  Pietro  and  elsewhere,  and  also  some  relics  of 
the  ancient  polygonal  walls.  —  Branch-line  to  Campobasso  (see  below). 

84Vx  M.  SanfAgapiio;  88  M.  Monterodtini ;  91  Vs  M.  Roccaravindola ; 
95V2  M.  VenafrOy  the  ancient  Venafrum,  a  small  town  with  a  ruined  castle, 
known  in  Roman  times  for  its  oil  (Horace,  Odes  II.  6.  15)^  98V4  M. 
Capriati  al  Voltwmo  (the  village  of  Capriati  at  some  distance  to  the  left): 
lOOVa  M.  Setto  Campano;  IO4V2M.  Presenzano  (p.  7).  —  109  M.  CaianellOy  and 
thence  to  Rome  or  Naples,  see  p.  7. 

Fbom  Isesnia  to  Campobasso  (Benevento),  37  M.,'  railway  in  S-S'/s  hrs. 
(6  fr.  85,  4  fr.  80,  3  fr.  lOc).  —  2VaM.  Pesche;  3M.  Pettoranello ;  7  M.  Car- 
pinone; 11  M.  SanVAngelo  in  Qrotte;  12V2  H.  Cantalupo-dehSannio- Macchia- 
godena ;  15  H.  San  Massimo ;  18  M.  Boiano.,  the  ancient  Bovianum  Unded- 
manorum;  20V2  ^'  San  Polo  Matese;  22  M.  Campochiaro;  23  M.  Ouardar 
regia;  28V«  M.  VineJnatitro ;  31  M.  Baranello.  —  37  M.  Campobasso  (p.  214). 

Beyond  Sulmona  the  railway  bends  sharply  to  the  N.,  towards 
the  Talley  of  the  Aterno.  —  110  M.  Ptatola^Peligna.  Picturesquely 
situated  on  the  hills  to  the  right  is  Bocca  CasaU,  with  Its  castle. 

113  M.  Pintima.  The  InsigTiificant  Tillage  lies  about  IV4  M. 
from  the  rail,  station  (good  road,  omn. ;  shorter  footpath  to  the  left). 
From  Pentima  to  the  Cathedral  of  San  Pelino  and  the  ruins  of 
Oorflnium,  see  pp.  198,  199. 

116  M.  Fopoli  (820  ft.;  Alhergo  delta  Soekth'),  a  decayed  town 
^ith  7666  inhab.,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Pescara, 
Aquila,  Avezzano,  and  Sulmona,  and  commanded  by  the  ruined  castle 
of  the  Cantelmi,  who  were  once  masters  of  the  place.  A  little  above 
the  town  the  (ilzio  and  Aterno  unite  to  form  the  Peseara,  along 
which  the  railway  descends  till  It  approaches  the  sea. 

118  M.  BussL  The  Talley  Is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  abrupt 
iflfs.  Tunnel.  —  125 ViM.  Torre  d^Passeri  (inns),  picturesquely 
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situated.  Gonnoissenrs  of  early- Christian  architecture  should  visit 
the  Cistercian  abbey  of  *8an  ClemenU  in  Caaauria^V/4  M.  from  Torre 
de'  Passeri,  founded  by  Emp.  Lewis  II.  in  871.  The  church,  an  un- 
finished basilica  of  the  12th  cent.,  somewhat  disfigured  by  additions 
in  the  15th  cent.,  has  a  fine  vestibule  with  quaint  sculptures  on  the 
portal  (ca.  1180)  and  bronze  doors,  on  which  the  estates  of  the  abbey 
are  recorded  (end  of  12th  cent.).  In  the  interior  are  a  pulpit,  an 
Easter  candlestick,  fragments  of  a  tabernacle  of  the  12th  cent., 
and  the  tomb  of  Pope  Clement  I.  (d.  100).  The  crypt  dates  ftom 
the  original  building.  Near  it,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pescara,  was 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Interpromium^  relics  from  which  are  still 
preserved  in  the  church. 

129  M.  SanrVaUntinO'Caramanieo  (ca.  495  ft.). 

From  tbe  station  a  diligence  runs  every  morning  and  afternoon  in 
2V4  brs.  (fare  2  fr.)  tu  (18<  s  M.)  Caramanieo  (see  below),  passing  (iVs  M.) 
San  Valentino  (1600  ft.)  and  (11  H.)  San  Tommaso,  the  latter  with  the  ctiurch 
of  San  Tummaao,  possessing  a  acuJptured  portal  of  the  12th  cent,  and 
some  frescoes  of  tbe  13th  century.  —  Caramanieo  (19(X)ft.,  Alb.  MaiellOy 
pens.  7-8  fr.  \  gnide.  Izzarelli)  is  a  frequented  sulphur-bath  with  a  large  bath- 
ing-establishment (open  from  June  to  Oct.).  In  the  church  of  Sania  Maria 
Magffi&re,  with  a  portal  of  1462,  is  a  gilded  statuette  of  the  Virgin,  perhaps 
dating  from  the  11th  cent.,  on  a  pedestal  by  Gnardiagrele  (14th  cent.). 

131  M.  Alannof  134  M.  ManoppeUo.  To  the  right  on  the  hill 
Is  the  secularized  Cistercian  abbey  of  Santa  Maria  d'Arctbona^ 
founded  in  1208. 

13972  M*  Chieti.  —  The  Station  (130  ft.)  is  connected  by  electric  rail- 
way (6M.,  in  Vsbr.  •,  fare  40  c.)  with  the  town,  which  lies  on  the  heights 
to  the  £.  The  terminus  is  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town.  The  direct  road  to 
the  town  is  only  27»M.  long  (a  drive  of  »/4  hr.). 

Hotels  in  the  town:  Vittoria,  with  frequented  trattoria,  very  fair; 
Albbrgo  del  Sole  ;  Palomba  d'  Org.  —  Ca^i  Barattucd^  in  the  main 
street. 

Chieti  (1082  ft.l  the  ancient  Teate  Marruevnorum^  capital  of  a 
province,  with  24,341  inhab.,  is  a  clean  and  busy  town,  with  some 
scanty  remains  of  antiquity  (amphitheatre,  etc.)  and  two  churohes 
with  medlffival  portals.  From  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  a  prom- 
enade leads  round  the  town ,  affording  magnificent  •Views  of  the 
Maiella  group,  the  course  of  the  Pesoara,  and  the  hill  country  ex- 
tending to  the  sea  (finest  from  the  drilling-ground  on  the  S.W.). 
The  Qiardlmo  PuhhUco  it  attractive.  The  order  of  the  Theatines, 
founded  in  1555  by  Paul  IV.,  who  had  been  Archbishop  of  Chieti, 
derives  its  name  from  this  town. 

From  the  station  of  Chieti  a  diligence  runs  to  the  W.  thrice  daily  in 
l»/4hr.  (fare  11/4  fr.)  to  (91/2  M.)  PianeUa  (720  ft.;  Pentima's  Inn),  where 
the  church  of  San  Michele  Arcangelo  possesses  a  portal  and  an  ambo  by 
Master  Acutns  (12th  cent.).  •  From  Pianella  the  diligence  (>/4  fr.)  goes  on 
to  the  NJ:.  to  (4i/sM.)  Motcufo  (806  ft.,  Osteria),  2/3 M.  from  which  is  the 
church  of  Santa  Jfaria  del  Lago,  with  a  carved  ambo  by  Master  17icodemus 
(11^).  —  The  diligence  runs  from  Moscufo  to  Penne  (p.  213)  in  2V2  hrs. 

The  valley  of  the  Pescara  gradually  expands.  Beyond  (I471/2M.) 
Pescara  (p.  213)  the  line  crosses  the  river.  —  149  M.  Casttllarn^ 
mare  AdriaticOf  see  p.  213. 
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14.  From  Avezzano  to  Eoccasecca  (Naples), 

60  M.  Railway  in  2V4-3V«  hrs.  (fares  9  fr.  30,  6  fr.  60,  i  fr.  20  c).  The 
trains  (no  expresses)  connect  with  those  of  the  Rome  &  Naples  Railway. 
The  passage  of  the  valley  of  the  Liris  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  railway 
journeys  in  Italy.  For  those  who  have  leisure  it  may  be  recommended  as 
a  driving  excursion  (carriage-and-pair  from  Avezzano  to  Isola  del  Liri  in 
e-Thrs-i  fare  25-30  fr.). 

AvezzanOj  see  p.  202.  The  line  crosses  the  Monte  Salviano, 
and  at  (51/2  M.)  Capistrello  (2103  ft.),  where  the  emissarius  of 
the  Lago  di  Fuclno  (see  p.  203)  Issues  from  the  mountain,  it 
reachei  the  valley  of  the  lAriSy  which  rises  at  Oappadocia  (p.  201), 
7  M.  to  the  N.  It  then  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The 
Imposing  pyramid  of  Monte  Viglio  (7075  ft.;  ascended  from 
Filettlno  on  the  W.  side),  to  the  W.  of  the  Liris,  dominates  the 
view.  On  a  height  on  the  right  bank  lies  (I2V2M.)  CiviteUa  Roveto 
(Alb.  Rugoia),  the  capital  of  the  Val  di  Roveto,  as  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  as  far  as  Sora,  is  called.  —  16  M.  Civiti 
d^Antino  (2965  ft.;  Pens.  Cerrone,  4-5  fir.),  the  Antinum  of  the 
Marsi,  with  several  relics  of  antiquity.  To  the  right  of  the  river 
lies  Morino,  whence  the  fine  waterfall  of  Lo  Schioppo,  41/2  M.  distant, 
may  be  visited.  The  beautiful  oak  and  chestnut  woods  have  of  late 
been  freely  cut  down.  Farther  on  we  see  Rendinara  (2968  ft^  in  the 
distance  to  the  right.  —  20 1/2  M.  San  Vineenzo  Valle  Roveto  (1915  ft.\ 
IV4  M.  to  the  left  of  the  railway. 

23  M.  Balsoraao  (1312  ft ;  no  inn),  about  II/4  M.  to  the  W.  of 
the  village.  To  the  W.  rises  the  steep  Monte  Pizzodeta  (6683  ft. ; 
laborious ;  guide  necessary),  which  may  be  ascended  in  about  6  hrs. 
vU  Roeeavivi  (1476  ft.). 

As  the  train  leaves  the  station  we  see  to  the  left  a  chateau  of 
Count  Balsorano  (p.  209),  scarcely  IV2  M.  from  the  town.  The 
railway  crosses  the  Liris  twice  and  follows  its  left  bank ,  through 
the,  well-tilled  valley,  as  far  as  Arce  (p.  210).  The  abundance  of 
water  produces  a  verdant  freshness  such  as  is  rarely  seen  in  warm 
climates.  After  the  fifth  tunnel  the  castle  and  town  of  Sora  come 
into  sight. 

31  M.  Sora  (920  ft. ;  Albergo  del  Liri;  Hdtel  di  Roma,  both 
well  spoken  of),  with  6050  Inhab.,  situated  in  the  plain,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Liris,  which  flows  in  a  semicircle  round  the 
crowded  houses  of  the  town.  The  Romans  wrested  the  place  from 
the  Volsci,  and  founded  a  powerful  colony  here,  B.C.  303.  The 
CathedrcU  stands  on  ancient  substructions.  On  the  precipitous  rock 
above  the  town  (1768  ft.),  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  key  of  the 
Abnizzi,  are  remains  of  polygonal  walls,  and  also  traces  of  mediaeval 
castles.  The  town  was  the  native  place  of  several  celebrated  men, 
and  the  residence  of  others  (the  Decii,  Attilius  Regulus,  the  orator 
Q.  Valerius,  L.  Mummius,  etc.).  The  learned  Cardinal  Cssar 
Baronius  (1538-1607)  was  born  at  Sora.    —  The  festival  of  Santa 
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Bestitata  (May  27th)  affords  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  pic- 
tareflque  costumes  of  the  district. 

34  M.  iMla  (710  ft. ;  Alh.  Villa  Nuooa  Paesano,  Alb,  Meglio, 
R.  A  L.  lYjfr.;  carr.  to  Arpino  in  11/4  hr.,  3  fr.),  or  Uola  del 
LM,  a  small  town  with  2334  inhab. ,  which,  as  its  name  indioates, 
stands  on  an  island  in  the  Liris,  consists  of  two  parts,  Isola  Superiore 
and  Isola  Inferiors.  The  numerous  waterfalls  of  the  Liris  and  Fi- 
brenuB  afford  the  motive  power  for  several  paper-mills  (cartiere)^ 
the  oldest  and  most  important  of  which  was  founded  by  M.  Lefebvre, 
afterwards  created  Oonnt  of  Balsorano.  —  The  road  leading  from  the 
station,  from  which  the  road  to  (4^2  M.)  Arpino  diverges  immediately 
to  the  right,  impinges  at  right  angles  on  the  old  main  street,  which 
runs  N.  and  S.  To  the  right,  adjoining  the  Cartiera  del  Fibreno^  is 
the  villa  of  the  Count  of  Balsorano,  with  picturesque  waterfalls  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road  (Le  Caacatelle;  visitors  admitted;  fee). 

About  •/«  ^-  to  the  K.  of  Isola,  in  the  direcUoa  of  Sora,  to  the  right 
of  the  highroad,  near  the  oosfluenee  of  the  Liris  and  Pibrenai,  lie  the 
church  otSan  Domenico^  erected  in  the  12th  cent.,  and  the  monutery  founded 
in  dSl  fay  the  Benedictine  San  Domenico  Abhate,  a  native  of  FoKgno.  Hilde- 
bfrand,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  was  once  a  monk  here.  Here  probably, 
in  the  delta  of  the  Fibrenus,  was  situated  the  Insula  Arpmcu^  toe  birth* 
place  of  Cicero,  the  scene  of  his  dialogue  ^De  Legibus\  Cicero's  villa  was 
erected  by  his  grandfather,  and  embellished  by  his  father,  who  devoted 
bis  leisure  to  the  study  of  science  here,  and  it  was  therefore  a  favourite 
retreat  of  Cicero  himself,  and  is  described  by  him  in  his  treatise  De  Leg. 
2,  8.  In  the  reign  of  Domitian  the  villa  belonged  to  the  poet  Silius  Italicus. 
The  Liris  was  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  above  the  island,  the  ^Ponte 
Marmon*\  one  of  the  three  arches  of  which  is  still  standing.  —  A  road 
leads  hence  to  the  E.,  skirting  the  Pibreno,  to  (9Vs  M.)  Alvito.  A  pleasant 
walk  may  be  taken  as  far  as  the  Lttgo  di  Poata^  beyond  which,  in  the 
background,  appears  VtcaM  (L935ft.).  We  may  reach  the  lake  from  the 
(41/s  H.)  Pmkte  Tapino^  or  we  may  go  on  3  M.  farther  to  the  village  of 
Po9ta  (1410  ft.)i  on  the  other  (fi.)  bask. 

By  turning  to  the  left  on  reaching  the  main  street  from  the  station 
(see  aboYe),  we  soon  reach  two  magnificent  *  Waterfalls,  80  ft.  in 
height,  formed  by  the  Liris  in  Isola  Inferiore.  The  Oascata  Grande, 
near  the  first  bridge,  is  a  perpendicular  fall,  while  the  Oascata  Yal- 
catoio,  to  see  which  we  cross  the  second  bridge  and  keep  to  the  right, 
is  broken  by  the  rocks  into  several  arms. 

About  6V1  M.  to  the  W.  of  Isola  (good  road;  carr.  3-4  fr.)  lies  the  abbey 
of  BcmU  Oiovanni  e  Paolo  di  Casamariy  an  admirable  example  of  Burgundian 
earhy^Oothic  (1203-17),  which  is  paralleled  in  Italy  by  Fossanova  (p.  18) 
alone.  The  church,  the  cloisters,  the  chanter-house,  and  the  Foreskeria  are 
ezoellently  preserved.  The  refectory  (12th  cent.)  is  now  used  as  a  store- 
house. At  the  convent  is  a  pharmacy^  with  liqueurs.  The  name  preserves 
the  memory  of  the  birthplace  of  Manus  at  Cereataty  afterwards  known  as 
CertaUu  Mariantu,    Hence  to  (6  M.)  V$roU^  see  p.  8. 

37  M.  Arpino  (ca.  820  ft.),  the  station  fbr  the  town  of  that  name, 
situated  to  the  E.  high  above  the  valley. 

Arpino  (1476  ft.;  Alh,  della  Pace^  unpretending,  see  p.  210)  is 
a  finely  situated  town  with  3695  inhab.,  the  ancient  Yolsclan 
mountain-town  of  Arptnum,  seized  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  305  and 
celebrated  as  the  home  of  Marins  and  Oicero.    It  was  the  native 
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place  of  the  well- known  painter  Giuseppe  CetoH  (1560-1640),  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Cavaliere  d'Arpino^  whose  house  is  still 
pointed  out.  A  steep  zigzag  path  ascends  from  the  station  to  the 
town  in  20  minutes.  The  easier  carriage-road  (from  Isola ;  carr., 
see  p.  209)  reaches  the  town  on  the  N.  side,  beside  the  Alb.  della 
Pace.  A  few  yards  farther  on  are  the  N.  gate  of  the  ancient  wall  (see 
below)  and  the  Piazza.  The  Town  Hall  is  embellished  with  busts 
of  Marius,  Cicero,  and  Agrippa. 

To  the  E.  of  the  present  town  the  ancient  wall,  consisting  of 
large  irregiilar  blocks  of  stone,  broken  at  intervals  by  mediaeval 
round  towers,  ascends  the  hill  to  the  small  upper  town  of  Civita- 
vecchia (2055  ft.),  which  probably  lies  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
citadel.  Two  footpaths  lead  to  the  top ;  the  shorter  (somewhat  steep 
at  places)  begins  opposite  the  Albergo  della  Pace  and  turns  to  the 
left  short  of  the  Gampo  Santo,  which  it  skirts ;  the  other  ascends 
gradually  from  the  Piazza,  passing  to  the  right  of  Sant' Andrea. 
On  the  top  stands  the  Porta  delVAreo^  a  remarkable  antique  gate- 
way with  a  pointed  arch.  —  At  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  at  the  head 
of  an  abrupt  slope  descending  towards  the  railway,  stands  the  small 
octagonal  church  of  Santa  Maria  (1475  ft. ;  view),  perhaps  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple. 

41  M.  Fontana  Liri;  43 V2  M.  Aree,  in  a  strikingly  picturesque 
situation  below  the  old  castle  of  Rocca  d'Arce  (1653  ft.).  —  The 
line  here  quits  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  runs  to  the  S.E.  to 
(50  M.)  Roccaseeca  (p.  4). 

15.  From  Ancona  to  Foggia  (Brindisi). 

201  M.  Railway  in  Byg-lOi/s  hrs.  (fares  85  fr.  76,  24  fr.  80, 16  fr.  6  c).  — 
Ancona  is  346  M.  distant  from  Brindisi,  to  which  an  express  train  (with 
sleeping-cars)  runs  daily  in  il^/s  hrs.  in  correspondence  with  the  quick 
trains  from  Milan  and  Bologna  (fares  63  fr.  60,  86  fr.  60,  22  fr.  76  c.) ; 
also  once  weekly  (Sun.)  the  ^Peninsular  Express"  in  101/4  hrs.  (from  Bologna 
to  Brindisi  iS^s  hrs.),  in  connection  with  the  English  mail  to  India,  carrying 
flrst-class  passengers  to  Brindisi  only. 

The  line  skirts  the  coast;  the  towns,  generally  situated  inland  on  the 
heights,  communicate  regularly  with  their  stations  by  diligences ;  but  these 
vehicles  have  little  pretension  to  comfort. 

From  Ancona  yi&  (4  M.)  Varano  and  (10  M.)  Osimo  to  (15  M.) 
Loreto,  see  Baedekers  Central  Italy, 

171/2  M.  Porto  Recanati  (4268  inhab.)  is  the  station  (diligence 
in  11/2  hr.)  for  — 

Eecanati  (-4^6.  Pace}  15,297  inhab.),  situated  7  M.  to  the  W. 
and  commanding  charming  views  of  the  Apennines  and  the  sea.  It 
was  a  fortilied  and  important  place  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  hand- 
some Municipio  contains  two  good  works  by  Lor.  Lotto  (Madonna 
enthroned,  1508;  Transfiguration,  1512),  a  bronze  bust  of  Leo- 
i}ardi  (see  p.  211)  by  G.  Monteverde  (1898),  and  a  charter  of 
uniclpal  privileges  accorded  to  the  town  by  £mp.  Frederick  II. 
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in  1229.  The  Calhedrai  of  San  Fiaviano,  with  a  Gothic  porch, 
contains  the  monnment  of  Gregory  XII.,  of  1417.  In  the  small 
church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Mercanti  it  an  Annunciation  by  Lor. 
Lotto.  San  Domenieo  (with  a  fresco  of  the  Apotheosis  of  St  Vincent 
Ferrer  by  Lor.  Lottol  and  Sant' Agostino  have  Renaissance  portals 
of  1481  and  1484,  while  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Venier  has  a  loggia 
(towards  the  court)  by  Giuliano  da  Maiano  (1477-79).  The  pala«e 
of  the  Leopardi  contains  the  collections  of  the  scholar  and  poet 
Count  Oiaeomo  Leopardi  (p.  101),  to  whom  a  marble  statue  has 
been  erected  in  front  of  the  Municipio. 

The  train  crosses  the  Potenso.  23  M.  PotensaPieena  (4818  inhab.). 

27  M.  Porto  Civitanova,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chienti,  To  Albacina 
and  Fabriano,  see  Baedekers  Central  Italy.  The  town  of  GiTitanova 
(2906  Inhab.)  lies  3  M.  inland. 

The  railway  crosses  the  Chienti.  31  M.  Sa/nCElpidio  a  Mart. 
The  village  of  SanVElpidio  lies  5  M.  inland.  —  The  Tenna  is  next 
crossed. 

361/2  M.  Porto  San  Giorgio,  with  a  handsome  castle  (1269). 

On  the  hill,  Si/i  M.  inland  (seat  in  a  carriage  60  o.)t  is  situated  Fermo 
(1046  ft.  \  Alb.  nuoria),  the  ancient  Firmum  Ficenum,  with  16,5T7  inhab. 
and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  First  Punic  War,  and  has  continued  since  that  period  to  be  a 
town  of  some  importance.  At  the  Porta  San  Francesco^  by  which  the  town 
is  entered,  are  seen  remnants  of  the  ancient  Cyclopean  town-wall.  The 
streets  ascend  somewhat  precipitously  to  the  height  on  which  the  hand- 
some Piazza  is  situated;  the  Town  Hall  here  contains  some  inscriptions, 
antiquities,  and  a  piece  of  Flemish  tapestry  of  the  15th  centary.  On  the 
Boeea  stands  the  Caihedrai^  an  edifice  of  the  ISth  oent.  with  an  elaborate 
round  window  of  13iB.  In  the  yestibnle  ia  the  Gothic  monument  of 
G.  VisconU  (d.  1368),  by  Tura  da  Imola.  Outside  the  town  we  obtain  fine 
views  of  the  fertile  district,  the  Apennines,  and  the  sea. 

The  train  next  crosses  the  brooks  Ete  Vivo  and  Ado.  43  M. 
Pedaeo.  Near  (48  M.)  Cupra  Marittima  once  lay  the  ancient  town  of 
that  name,  with  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  the  Sabine  goddess 
Cupra,  and  restored  by  Hadrian  in  127  A. D.  —  50  M,  Orottammare 
(Alb.  Manni),  frequented  for  sea-bathing  (restaurant  in  the  Stabili- 
men  to  di  Bagno).  A  carriage-road,  affording  fine  views,  ascends 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  TeHno  to  (4V2  M.  inland ;  a  walk  of  2  hrs.) 
mpatranaone  (1620  ft. ;  Locanda  del  Leone),  with  7232  inhab.  and 
well-preserved  fortifications  (13th  cent.). 

53  M.  San  Benedetto  del  Tronto  (inn  at  the  station) ,  a  small 
place  on  the  coast  frequented  for  sea-bathing. 

Fkom  Sah  Bbnbdktto  to  Abc'oli  Piobno,  30i/j  M.,  branch-railway  in 
IVi-iVslir*  (f^res  2fr.,  1  fr.).  The  train  ascends  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Tronto  (p.  212),  passing  Porto  d^Atcoliy  Monteprandone,  Monsampoh^  Spine' 
toli'Collit  Of/Ida- Cattel-di-Lanuiy  and  Marino  del  Tronto. 

Asooli  Piceno  (600  ft.  •,  Albergo  deOa  Posta^  very  fair ;  PiecfUoy  dean), 
the  ancient  Aieulum  Picenum,  with  14,700  inhab.,  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and 
capital  of  a  province,  is  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tronto.  The  valley 
is  here  contracted  and  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains.  To  the  K.  rises  the 
jagged  MonU  deWAicensione  cS618  ft),  to  the  W.  the  Monti  Sibillint  (8130  ft.), 
and  more  to  the  8.  the  Piiza  di  Sivo  (7946  ft.).    Ascoli,  an  ancient  town  in 
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a  conuDAndiBe  situation,  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Picdntines,  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  Social  War  against  Borne,  and  was  captured  and 
destroyed  by  Pompey.  It  acquired  new  importance  under  the  Empire  and 
in  the  Hiddle  Ages;  and  numerous  fine  buildings  of  the  pre-Benaiseance 
period  make  a  visit  to  it  interesting  (i/s-i  day).  —  From  the  station,  whioh 
lies  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  we  first  proceed  to  the  small  Bomanesque 
church  of  San  Vittare,  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  main  street,  beyond 
the  Oiardino  JPubhUeOy  and  contains  mural  paintings  of  the  15th  century. 
Farther  along  the  main  street,  to  the  tight  at  the  point  where  it  joins  the 
Piazsa  deir  Arringo,  is  the  early  •Bomanesque  BcgAiitery,  opposite  which 
is  the  Cathedral  of  SanfEnudio,  both  on  ancient  foundations.  The  latter  is 
Bomanesque  in  plan,  and  has  a  crypt  and  a  dome  oyer  the  crossing.  The 
nave  is  Gothic.  The  fa9ade,  attributed  to  Cola  deirAmatrice.  dates  from 
1633.  In  1888  the  whole  building  was  restored  and  painted  under  the 
direction  of  Giuseppe  Sacconi,  who  alio  designed  the  ciboriam  and  the 
entrance  to  the  crypt.  The  dome  was  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Gesare 
Mariani  of  Borne.  A  chapel  to  the  tight  of  the  S.  traniept  contains  a  large 
altar-piece  by  Crivelli  (1478).  The  treasures  of  the  Canoniea  or  Saozisty 
include  a  silver  statuette  of  St.  Emidius  by  Vanini  (liST)  and  the  ^pivlale' 
of  Nicholas  IV.,  an  embroidered  cope  presented  by  the  Pope  to  the  cath- 
edral in  1288.  The  latter  was  stolen  in  1902  and  sold  to  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  who,  however,  restored  it  in  1905  to  its  rightlul  owner.  —  In  the 
Piazza,  which  is  adorned  with  a  marble  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II., 
stands  the  Palazto  ComunaU^  dating  firom  the  17-18th  oentnries.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Loggia  delVArringoy  the  meeting-place  of  the  giidlds,  an  ar- 
cade of  the  end  of  the  12ih  cent.,  recently  freed  from  later  additions.  To 
the  right,  on  the  groundfloor,  are  the  B&KoUea  ComumaU  and  the  Mtueo. 
The  latter  contains  interesting  antiquities  found  in  the  vicinity  (custodian 
in  the  central  part  of  the  building).  On  the  staircase  of  the  central  building 
are  ancient  statues  and  inscriptions,  and  on  the  upper  floor  ii  a  collection 
of  pictures,  including  a  Viaion  of  St.  FraAds  by  Titian  and  several  works  of 
the  school  of  Crivelli.  —  In  the  market-place  are  the  Pakuto  del  Atpolo. 
a  maasive  building  of  the  18th  cent.,  remodelled  in  the  16th  cent.,  and 
fhe Gothic  church  of  SanFranceecp^  built  ija  1262  and  rebuilt  in  the  15th  cent., 
with  a  portal  in  the  Lombard  style  supported  by  lions,  and  a  pinnacled 
colonnade  on  the  side  next  the  Piazza.  To  the  N.,  towards  the  Tronto, 
are  the  churches  of  SanfAnastaeia  and  Ba»  CfieuomOj  with  Bomanesque 
fa9ades.  The  Bomanesque  Caia  Lang<^>arda  is  said  to  be  a  private  residence 
of  the  Lombard  period.  Close  by  is  a  Boman  bridge,  affording  a  good 
view  of  the  rapid-flowing  Tronto.  —  At  the  W.  end  of  the  town  is  the 
Porta  Rotnana^  with  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  other  ancient  masonry. 
The  Cattle  conunands  a  fine  view  of  town  and  mountains.  HalfWay  up  to 
it  is  the  Romanesque  basilica  of  SanfAngelo.  —  On  a  travertine  rock  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Castellano,  3  H.  to  the  S.W.  of  Ascoli,  lies  the  hill- 
village  of  Ctutel  Troeino^  where  an  extensive  Lombard  cemetery  of  the 
6th  cent,  has  recently  been  brought  to  light. 

Mountain-roads  lead  from  Ascoli  to  Teramo  (22V3  M. ;  see  below;  carr. 
about  13  fir.),  vi&  Norda  to  Spoleto  (see  BaedekerU  Central  Jtal^)^  and  through 
the  valley  of  the  Atemo  to  Aquila  (p.  196). 

Beyond  (56  M.)  Porto  <VA$eoli  the  train  ciosses  the  TrorUo,  the 
ancient  Truentus.  —  62  M.  Tortoreto-Nereto, 

68  M.  Giulianova  (Alb.  Belvedere;  RaU.  Reataurant),  a  dirty  Utile 
town  (4493  inhah.)  with  a  few  pleasant  villas  on  the  hill  to  the 
light,  built  In  the  15th  cent,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
Castrum  Novum  on  the  TordinOj  and  then  named  San  Flaviano, 

From  Giuliakova  to  Tbeaiio,  16  M.,  railway  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  i  fir.  00, 
80  c).  The  train  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Tordino,  passing  MoeeUmo-SemC 
AngOo,  Jfbtareseo,  Bellanf-Ripattone,  OtwMlafto-CViiMaiM.  —  T4ramo(810ft.; 
AJbergo  Oiardino,  Piazza  CittadeUa,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  ll^,  pens.  6  fr.;  A».  POh- 
grino^  Via  dei  Tribunali  9,  both  very  fiiir  \  tramway  trom  the  station  to 
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Hit  towB,  25  «.)|  the  ancient  /nteromiMi,  U  fhe  eapitel  of  a  prorinee  uid  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  with  10^  inhabitanta.  The  Cathtdral^  with  a  Roman- 
eaqne  portal  and  baroqne  Interior,  was  bvilt  in  1154  and  remodelled  In  the 
i4tA  eentnry.  It  eontalns  a  a'tlTer  antependiam  (143348)  by  the  goldsmith 
Sieola  dm  Ouardiogreley  who  carried  en  the  old  art  of  the  Abrazzi  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  Ohiberti.  Near  the  Lyeenm  is  a  small  Mmeum  with 
seulptures  and  paintings.  In  the  K.  part  of  the  town  is  the  yitla  of  the 
painter  O.  Delia  Monica  (b.  1887),  bnilt  in  the  style  of  a  mediseyal  eastle. 
—  A  road  leads  up  the  valley  of  the  Vomano  from  Teramo,  passing  MoH' 
torio  <a  Vmano  (^W)  ft.)  and  Fan*  Adriemo  (2460  ft.),  ascending  between 
the  Mtmte  Piano  (5645  ft.)  and  the  ifonU  Cardito  (5725  ft.),  leaving  ifonti  San 
Frtmeo  (TOOOft.)  to  the  S.B  ,  and  then  descending  in  many  cnrres  past  San 
Vittorine  (p.  193),  where  several  roads  meet,  to  (48  H.)  A^la  (p.  1£8). 
Other  roads  lead  from  Teramo  to  Atri  (i>ee  below)  and  AieoU  (p.  fill).  — 
Ascent  of  the  Gran  Sasso  ditalia,  see  p.  200. 

The  train  crosses  the  Tordino^  the  ancient  Batinua^  and  then 
beyond  (73  M.)  Montepagano  the  Vomano  (Vomanua),  To  the  right 
a  fine  yiev  Is  obtained  of  the  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia  (p.  200),  which 
is  here  visible  from  base  to  summit.  —  ^O^s  M.  Atri'Mutignano, 

Atri  (1450  ft.  -,  Albergo  del  Teatro),  8  H.  inland  (diligence  4  times  daily 
in2Vshrs.  1  IVi  fr.,  in  tbe  opposite  direction  1  fr. ;  other  conveyances  not 
always  to  oe  had),  the  ancient  J7a<rta,  an  episcopal  residence,  with  10,'^29 
inhab.,  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  once  celebrated  for  its  copper 
coins.  Numerous  ruins  bear  testimony  to  its  ancient  importance.  The  Gothic 
0€Uh$draly  dating  Arom  about  1800,  with  frescoes  in  the  choir  and  a  i5th  cent. 
paJnting  of  the  Madonna  adoring  the  Obild,  rests  on  extensive  foundations 
of  ancient  origin,  perhaps  those  of  a  temple.  These  substructures  were 
adorned  to  some  extent  with  painting  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Extensive  view 
of  the  Apennines  and  the  sea  from  the  campanile.  Several  large  grottoes  to 
the  S.  of  the  town  are  also  of  very  remote  date,  but  scarcely  repay  a  visit. 

83  M.  8Uvi,  The  train  now  crosses  the  Piomha,  the  ancient 
Matrinus,  5  M.  Inland  from  which  is  situated  Citt^  Santangtlo 
(1050  ft.;  7372  inhab.).  —  87  M.  MontesUvano. 

Penne  (1436  ft }  Rancasdone's  inn),  16  M.  inland  (diligence  in  3  hrs. ; 
fare  2  fr.),  the  capital  of  the  district,  with  8545  inhab.,  was  the  Pinna  of 
tbe  ancients,  and  chief  town  of  the  Vestini,  of  which  period  various  relies 
still  exist.  The  Palazio  Aliprandi  contains  a  collection  of  Abmssi  mi^olica, 
which  was  produced  abun^ntly  in  the  17- 18th  cent.,  especially  in  Castelli, 
ot  the  17.  foot  of  the  Gran  Sasso.  —  To  Hoscnfo,  see  p.  207. 

90  M.  Castellammare  Adriatioo  (Leon  d'Orof  *RaU.  Restaurant )^ 
with  4976  inhab.,  junction  for  the  lines  to  Temi  and  AquiUij  and 
to  Rome  J  AvettanOj  and  Sulmona  (see  RR.  12,  13).  —  The  train 
next  crosses  the  Peacara  river. 

92  M.  Fescara  (Alh.  Risorgimento^  clean ;  Alhergo-  Trattoria  Leone )y 
a  fortified  town  with  3631  inhab.,  is  situated  in  an  unhealthy  plain. 
The  mountain-group  of  the  Maiellay  culminating  in  Monte  Amaro 
(p.  205),  now  becomes  visible  on  the  right. 

The  train  crosses  the  Alento.  96  M.  Frarhcavilla  al  Maire^  a  small 
gea- bathing  resort,  was  the  birthplace  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio 
(1864)  and  is  the  residence  of  the  painter  F.P.  Michetti.  —  Beyond 
it  a  mountain-spur  projects  into  the  sea.  Four  short  tunnels.  Beyond 
the  third  the  fort  of  Ortona  becomes  visible  on  the  left. 

105  M.  Ortona,  The  town  Ortona  a  Hare  (Italia ;  Progreno; 
RomaJi  ^/i  M.  from  the  station,  the  ancient  Ortona^  is  a  seaport 
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town  of  the  Frentanl  (8667  inliab.),  situated  on  a  lofty  promontory 
(wire-rope  railway  10  c),  with  a  small  qnay  on  the  shore  below. 
Beautiful  views  towards  the  S.  as  far  as  the  Punta  della  Penna  (see 
below),  especially  from  the  dilapidated  castle.  The  Cathedral  has  a 
portal  of  1312. 

Beyond  Ortona  the  train  passes  through  another  tunnel  and 
crosses  two  brooks.  109^2  ^-  Sar^Vito-Lanciano  is  the  station  for 
Larhciano  (928  ft. ;  Alb.  Corona  di  Ferro),  872  M.  inland,  the  ancient 
Artxanum,  with  7642  inhab.  and  a  cathedral  (Santa  Maria  Maggiore) 
begun  in  1227.  —  Between  San  Vito  and  the  next  station  (113  M.) 
Fossacesia  are  three  tunnels,  beyond  which  we  obtain  a  pleasing 
survey  of  the  peninsula,  terminating  in  the  Punta  della  Penna. 

Near  (116  M.)  Torino  di  Sangro  the  train  crosses  the  Sangro 
(the  ancient  Sagrus).  To  the  right  rises  the  Maiella.  —  I2OV2  M. 
Casatbordino.  About  3  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station,  and  2  M.  from 
the  Tillage  of  the  name,  is  a  celebrated  pilgrimage-church  (festival 
on  June  11th).  —  "We  now  thread  three  tunnels,  beyond  which  Vasto 
becomes  visible,  on  an  olive-clad  hill  to  the  right.  131  M.  Vasto. 
The  town  lies  IV4  M.  from  the  station. 

Vasto  d'Aimone  (470  ft. ;  Albergo  delVJndipendenaui),  the  an- 
cient Histonium,  with  10,090  inhab.,  lies  high,  and  commands  fine 
views  as  far  as  the  Tremiti  islands  (see  below)  and  Monte  Gargano 
(p.  217).  The  small  cathedral,  with  a  Gothic  facade,  bears  a  memo- 
rial tablet  to  General  'Carlo  Antonio  Manhes,  distruttore  de*bri- 
ganti,  1810'.  The  town-hall  contains  a  small  picture-gallery,  in- 
scriptions, and  other  relics  found  here.  In  the  environs  are  exten- 
sive olive-plantations. 

Beyond  (134  M.)  San  Salvo  t\ie  train  crosses  the  TrignOj  Lat. 
Trinius.  —  139  M.  Montenero. 

1471/2  M.  Termoli  (Alb,  e  Trattoria  della  Corona),  the  ancient 
Buca^  a  small  town  with  6124  inhab.,  close  to  the  sea,  with  mediaeval 
walls.  Charming  survey  of  the  Maiella  and  Abruzzi,  and  farther 
on  of  the  Tremiti  Islands  (the  Insulae  Diomedeae  of  mythology, 
still  serving,  as  in  antiquity,  as  a  place  of  confinement)  and  Monte 
Gargano  (p.  217)  in  the  distance.  The  cathedral  has  a  facade  resem- 
bling that  of  the  cathedral  at  Foggia.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  remains 
of  a  castle  of  the  Hohenstaufen. 

Fbou  Teruoli  to  Benbvento  viA  Gahpobasso,  107  M.,  railway  in 
6V4  hrs.  (fares  21  fir.  35,  14  fr.  95,  9  fr.  70  c).  No  train  in  direct  con- 
nection from  Campobasso.  The  journey  on  the  whole  Is  monotonous.  — 
51/2  M.  OugUonesi-Portocamone;  10  M.  San  Martino  in  PenHUt:  iVft  M. 
Ururi-Rotello;  23  M.  Larino  (984  ft.),  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Larirwm 
(to  the  S.W);  31  M.  Ccuacalenda;  3S^k  '^'  Bonefro;  86Vs  M.  Ripabottont- 
SanCElia;  4iV3  M.  CampoUeio  -  MonacUione  {  47  11.  Mati'ke  -  Montagmo  ; 
52  M.  R^alimosano.  —  65  M.  Campobaaso  (Alb.  del  Sannio).,  the  capital  of 
a  province,  and  a  place  of  some  importance,  with  11,273  inhab.,  is  noted 
for  its  steel  wares.  In  the  Prefecture  is  a  museum  with  Samnite  weapons 
and  other  local  antiquities.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  early-Bomanesoue  church 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Strada.  Branch-line  to  /lemfo,  see  p.  206.  —  The 
railway  here  begins  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro,   69  M.  San  CHu- 
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Uano  M  Bannio.  —  71  Vi  M.  a«pi»o:  »f»  M.  to  the  N.W.  are  the  extensive 
rains  of  the  andent  Ba^aiMtmy  now  AltUia.  ~*  TftVs  K*  Santa  Croce  M  San- 
nio;  80  M.  Marconef  85  H.  PonUlandolfo;  86Vi  M.  CampokOtaroi  90  M.  f^o^- 
nOO'MonfwrU;  93  H.  P$teoUmat*a;  99  M.  PIM»*a  i?fc<f»a.  —  107  M.  Bmm- 
Mnto,  see  p.  219. 

Beyond  Termoll,  where  the  cactus  first  makes  Its  appearance, 
the  scenery  is  less  attractive.  The  train  crosses  the  BifemOy  Lat. 
Tifemus.  152  M.  Campomarino,  158  M.  Chieutij  Albanese  settle- 
ments. From  Ghieuti  a  road  rons  to  the  town  of  Sertaeapriola  (885ft.). 
We  next  cross  the  Fortore^  the  ancient  Frento.  —  165  M.  Ripalta. 

Near  Ripalta,  on  Jane  15th,  1063,  the  Normans  defeated  and  captnred 
Pope  Leo  IX. ,  and  then ,  falling  on  their  knees ,  implored  his  hlessing. 
Leo,  relenting,  imparted  it,  and  sabseqaently  conferred  Apalia,  Calabria, 
and  Sicily  on  the  brothers  Hnmfred  and  Robert  Guiscard,  a  grant  which 
was  ultimately  fraught  with  the  consequences  so  important  to  Rome  and 
the  papal  throne,  as  well  as  to  the  Normans. 

To  the  N.E.  is  the  Lago  di  Lesina,  which  communicates  with 
the  sea.  The  train  now  proceeds  inland,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
promontory  of  Monte  Oargano  (p.  217),  a  buttress  of  the  Apennines 
projecting  into  the  sea,  with  several  peaks  about  3300ft.  in  height. 
The  district  is  malarial.  —  1741/4  M.  Poggio  ImperiaU\  177  M. 
Apricena.  —  184  M.  San  Severe,  a  dirty  town  with  28,550  inhab., 
which,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  was  taken  and  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1799.  —  191  M.  Motta. 

201  M.  Foggift.  —  Albsboo  Tbaballzsi,  Piazza  Teatro  \  Risoboimsnto, 
near  the  rail,  station  \  Milano,  Via  Saverio  Altamura,  bargaining  advisable, 
trattoria  well  spoken  of.  —  Caffi  di  Strcubwgo^  in  the  main  street;  Rail- 
way Reitaurant,  D.  SVa  fr.,  tolerable.  —  One-horse  carr.  to  the  town,  1/2  fr.  j 
two-horse  oarr.  to  Troja  (p.  221;  there  2Vs,  back  2hr8.)  12-15  fr. 

Foggia  (243  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province  formerly  called  the 
Capitanata,  and  the  junction  of  the  coast-railway  and  the  line  to 
Benevento  and  Naples  (R.  16),  is  a  clean,  thriving  town,  with  49,031 
inhabitants.  It  is  well  situated  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and 
forms  the  central  point  of  the  great  Apulian  plain.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  pits  or  cellars  (Lat.  foveae,  now  called 
foste  di  grano),  in  which  the  inhabitants  store  their  grain.  On  the 
left,  opposite  the  first  houses  of  the  town,  ^/^  M.  from  the  station. 
Is  a  portico  forming  the  entrance  to  the  Oiardino  Pubblieo,  which  is 
adorned  with  several  busts.  Beyond  these  public  grounds  is  a  bo- 
tanic garden.  The  main  street  (GorsoVittorio  Emanuele)  leads  hence 
towards  the  right.  To  the  left  in  the  piazza  planted  with  trees 
rises  a  monument  to  Vincenzo  Lanza  (1784-1860),  a  physician 
and  patriot,  who  was  bom  at  Foggia.  After  5  min.  we  cross  the  Corso 
Garibaldi  and  reach  the  Piazza  Federico  Secondo,  situated  in  the  older 
part  of  the  town.  The  name  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick II.,  who  frequently  resided  at  Foggia.  Built  into  the  wall  of 
a  modem  house,  in  theYiaPescheria,  which  diverges  from  the  piazza 
to  the  right,  Is  a  gateway  belonging  to  the  old  palace  of  the  emperor, 
hearing  an  insoriptlon  of  the  year  1223  relative  to  the  foundation. 
Leaving  the  Piazza  Federico  Secondo  and  turning  to  the  left,  we 
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soon  leacli  the  Cathedral,  erected  about  1179  by  tbe  NennAos  in  the 
Pisan  style,  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1731,  and  after- 
wards re-erected  in  a  more  modem  style.  The  facade  only  has  been 
preserved  in  an  altered  form.  The  entrance  to  the  crypt,  of  the 
13th  cent.,  with  its  four  ancient  columns,  is  on  the  right  side.  — 
Foggia  is  overcrowded  during  the  great  market  held  in  May. 

A  great  part  of  the  spacious  plain  aronnd  Foggia  is  used  as  a  sheep- 
pastare  (TavoUere  di  Puglia).  Trees  cannot  grow  on  this  plain,  owing  to 
the  solid  limestone  near  the  surface  that  their  roots  cannot  penetrate. 
During  the  summer  the  flocks  graze  on  the  mountains,  and  in  October 
return  to  the  plain  by  three  great  routes  (Tratturi  delle  Pecore).  These 
migrations,  during  which  hundreds  of  flocks  may  he  encountered  in  one 
day,  date  from  the  Roman  period.  Alphonso  L,  who  introduced  the  merino 
sheep,  converted  the  pastures  into  a  royal  domain  in  1415.  The  number 
of  sheep  supported  by  these  pastures  amounted  to  4^/s  million  at  the  close 
of  the  16th  century,  but  owing  to  the  progress  of  agriculture,  is  now 
reduced  to  less  than  half  a  million. 

About  3  H.  to  the  K.  of  Foggia  on  the  Cdom^  the  antique  AqvUo,  are 
the  scanty  remains  of  the  ancient  town  of  Arpi^  siud  to  have  been  founded 
by  Diomedes.  

Fbom  Foooia  to  Manfbbdonia,  221/3  M.,  railway  (three  trains 
daily)  in  about  1  hr.  (fares  1  fr.  50,  80  c).  —  10  M.  Amendola;  15  M. 
Fonianarosa, 

221/2  M.  Hanfredonia  (AVb.  Concordia;  Alb,  Manfredi;  Trat- 
toria Eden,  in  the  Piazza;  Brit,  vice-consul,  Carlo  CafareUi),  a  quiet 
town  with  9746  inhab.  and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  was  founded 
by  King  Manfred  about  1263,  and  destroyed  by  tbe  Turks  in  1620. 
It  now  contains  no  buildings  of  importance,  but  part  of  the  medinval 
fortifications  is  well  preserved.  Owing  to  the  sheltered  situation  of 
the  town,  to  the  S.  of  Monte  Gargano,  the  vegetation  is  very 
luxuriant,  resembling  that  of  Sicily  in  character. 

About  2  M.  to  the  8.W.  of  Hanfredonia,  on  the  road  to  Foggia,  and 
visible  from  the  railway,  is  the  Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  4i 
Siponto,  consecrated  in  1117,  a  fine  example  of  the  Pisan  style,  with  a 
crypt.  The  tastelessly  restored  interior  contains  a  ^miracle- working'  Ha> 
donna.  This  church  is  part  of  the  scanty  remains  of  the  old  Sipintmn, 
which  became  a  Roman  colony  in  B.C.  194.  About  41/2  H.  farUier  on, 
the  road  passes  San  Leonardo^  a  former  lodge  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
founded  by  Hermann  von  Salia,  much  used  as  a  hospital  at  tbe  time  of 
the  crusades.  It  is  now  a  ^Masseria",  or  farm-house,  and  very  dilapidated, 
though  it  retains  two  fine  portals. 

A  road  (carr.  ca.  10  fr.  \  diligence  daily,  up  in  SVs  hrs.,  down  in  IVs- 
2  hrs.,  IV4  fr.),  at  first  traversing  olive-plantations  and  then  ascending  in  21 
windings,  leads  hence  to  (101/2  H.)  Monte  Santangalo  (2765  ft. ;  Alb.diMiehnU 
Rinaldiy  commonly  called  Fradiavolo;  Alb.  di  Oius.  MUano)^  with  a  pictur- 
esque castle  (1491),  and  a  famous  old  sanctuary  of  San  MicheU^  where  a 
great  festival  is  celebrated  on  May  8th.  The  chapel  consists  of  a  grotto  to 
which  86  steps  descend,  and  where,  as  the  legend  runs,  St.  Michael  appear- 
ed to  St.  Laurentius ,  Archbishop  of  Sipontum,  in  491.  In  the  11th  cent, 
the  warlike  Normans  undertook  pilgrimages  to  this  sacred  spot  before  they 
became  masters  of  the  country.  The  bronse  doors,  with  scenes  from  Scrip- 
ture, bear  the  inscription :  *Hoc  opus  completum  est  in  regia  urbe  Constaii- 
tinopoli  adjuvante  Dno  Pantaleone  qui  fieri  jussit  anno  ab  incamatione  Dni 
MLXXVr  (comp.  p.  189).  The  bi<«hop'8  throne  dates  from  the  11th  century. 
The  *'Tona>a  di  RotarC  is  an  interesting  domed  building  f^om  the  Korman 
period,  with  some  notable  sculptures.    Atyacent  is  the  church  of  Smia 
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Maria^  begun  in  1198,  with  a  fine  portal.  <-  This  is  the  best  starting-point 
for  the  ascent  of  Monte  Calvo  (8466  ft.),  the  onlminating  point  of  Konte 
Oargano,  which  rises  to  the  N.  of  the  road  to  (ISVz  M.)  San  Giommni. 
Between  Monte  Santangelo  and  Vico  (road)  lies  the  extensive  beech-forest 
called  Boseo  delV  Umbria^  which  extends  to  the  sea.  Farther  to  the  K.  is 
lichUetta;  towards  the  E.,  on  the  coast,  is  Viesie.  A  road  (diligenee)  also 
leads  from  Monte  Santangelo  to  the  E.  to  (81/4  M.)  MatUnaia.  The  entire 
peninsala  belongs  geologically  to  the  Dalmatian  limestone  plateau  and  was 
separated  from  Italy  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  as  late  as  the  tertiary  period. 


Fbom  FooaiA  TO  Lucsba,  12^2  M.  (four  trains  daily),  railway 
in  ca.  40  min.  (fares  80,  50  c). 

Lnoira  (^Albergo  Sirenaj  in  the  Ooiso,  K.  &  L.  2  fr.,  yery  fail), 
a  town  with  16,962  inhab.,  the  ancient  Ltieeria,  was  regarded  as  the 
key  of  Apulia,  owing  to  its  situation.  A  yisit  to  it  takes  2-3  hrs. 
and  is  well  worth  while. 

Lueera  is  first  heard  of  during  the  Samnlte  wars,  and  in  B.O.  314  it 
became  a  Roman  colony.  It  continued  to  be  an  important  and  nrosperous 
town  down  to  the  7th  cent,  after  Christ,  but  was  destroyed  in  683.  It  was 
at  length  restored  by  Frederick  II.,  who  in  1233  transplanted  a  colony  of 
20,(X)0  Saracens  bither  from  Sicily,  bestowing  on  them  religious  freedom, 
and  enlisting  his  bodyguard  from  their  number.  They  were  in  consequence 
staunch  adherents  of  the  Hohenst&nfen  family,  and  accorded  an  asylum 
to  the  wife  and  children  of  Manfred  after  the  battle  of  Benerento.  They 
were,  however,  subdued  by  Charles  of  Anjou  in  1269,  and  in  1300,  after 
an  att*'mptto  throw  ofi'the  yoke  of  Charles  11.,  were  compelled  to  embrace 
Christianity. 

The  town  lies  on  a  lofty  plain,  which  slopes  imperceptibly 
towards  the  S.  and  E.,  and  abruptly  towards  the  N.  and  W.  On 
the  W.  side  the  plateau  projects,  forming  a  kind  of  peninsula,  on 
which  (V4  hr.  from  the  town)  stands  the  Cattle  (823  ft.),  erected 
by  Frederick  II.  but  rebuilt  by  Pierre  d'Angi court  in  the  reign  of 
Oharles  I.  It  is  a  well-preserved  example  of  a  medisByal  stronghold, 
and  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Arx. 

The  Castle,  which  is  in  charge  of  a  keeper,  is  entered  by  a  door  in  the 
front.  The  fortiflcation.«  on  the  side  next  the  town^  with  circular  towers 
at  the  angles,  were  built  by  tbe  Hohenstaufen.  while  the  rest  of  tiie 
enclosing  wall  dates  from  the  Angevin  period.  In  the  interior  some  vaulted 
cietems  have  recently  been  discovered,  and  also  the  remains  of  the  chief 
building,  consisting  of  a  tower  on  the  top  of  a  blunted  pyramid.  The  view 
eml'races  tbe  plain  bonnded  by  the  Apennines  and  Monte  Gargano^  to  the 
m.  lies  tbe  town  of  San  Severo,  and  to  the  E.  stretches  the  sea.  The 
isolated  mountain  to  tbe  S.  is  the  Monte  Vulture  near  Mel&  (p.  238). 

The  old  Cathedral^  which  had  fallen  into  ruin  in  the  time  of 
Frederick  II.,  was  restored  in  the  Gothic  style  after  1300.  The 
pilasters  of  the  nave  are  in  verde  antico.  The  light  transept  contains 
a  beautiful  figure  oi  the  Madonna  in  maible,  on  a  monument  of  1605. 
Below  the  choir  is  a  crypt.  —  A  statue  of  Yenus,  a  large  mosaic,  and 
a  few  inscriptions  dating  from  the  ancient  Luceria  are  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Afvm'etpto,  or  town-hall.  There  are  slight  traces 
of  an  Ami  hitheatre  on  the  £.  side  of  the  town. 

About  8  M.  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Lueera,  reached  by  a  drive  over  very 
rough  roads  in  2V2br8  1  lie  the  scanty  relics  of  the  Cattel  Fiorentino^  where 
Emp.  Frederick  II.   died   in  1250,   in   his  56th  year.     Extensive  view.   • 
Bead  to  the  8.  to  (IQi/s  M.)  Troja  Qp.  221). 
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16.  From  Haples  to  Foggia  (Ancona). 


128  M.  Railway  in  5-7Vj  hra.  (fares  23  fr.  90,  16  fr.  76,  10  fr.  80  c). 
[From  Naples  to  Ancona,  32i  M.,  express  train  in  llVs  hrs. :  to  Bologna, 
miMt  M.,  in  ca.  16  hrs.  (fares  62  fr.  20,  40  fr.  TO  c. ;  to  Hunidi  in  ca.  37  hrs.).] 
•»  The  slow  trains  are  always  behind  time. 

NaplcSj  see  p.  21.  —  The  line  describes  a  wide  curve  through 
fields  planted  with  poplars,  vines,  and  various  other  crops,  form- 
ing the  most  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  portion  of  Campania. 
An  occasional  glimpse  of  Yesuvlus  is  obtained  to  the  right.  — 
6  M.  Ccuoria,  connected  with  Naples  by  an  electric  tramway  (Line  B, 
p.  27).    81/2  M.  Frattamaggiore-Ommo ;  10  M.  Sant'Antimo. 

To  the  N.,  between  the  villages  of  PwtigUcMo  and  BanfArpino^  are 
some  scanty  remains  of  the  Oscan  town  of  Atella,  where  the  ^Fabula  Atel- 
lana*,  or  early-Roman  comedy,  first  originated.  It  was  afterwards  super- 
seded by  A  versa  (see  below). 

12y2M.  Aversa  {Alb,  MotU;  Alb.  deW Aurora;  electric  tramway 
to  Naples,  see  p.  27,  LineO),  a  town  with  23, 189  inhab.,was  founded 
in  1029  as  the  first  settlement  of  the  Normans,  who  afterwards 
became  so  powerful.  The  large  church  of  San  Paolo  contains  a 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto.  On  Sept.  18th, 
1345,  King  Andreas  of  Hungary,  husband  of  Queen  Johanna  I.  of 
Naples,  was  assassinated  by  Niccold  Acciaiuoli  in  the  palace  of 
Aversa.  The  light  and  rather  acid  wine  of  Aversa  is  called  Asprino. 

18  M.  Marcianiae.  —  28  M.  Caserta,  see  p.  10. 

The  line  now  gradually  ascends ;  to  the  right,  a  view  of  the  0am- 
panian  plain;  to  the  left,  the  mountains.  Two  tunnels.  —  26  M. 
Maddaloni  Superiore;  the  town  lies  below  the  line. 

The  train  descends,  and  passes  under  the  *Ponti  deUa  Valle,  an 
imposing  aqueduct  in  three  stories,  about  210  ft.  in  height.  It 
was  constructed  by  Vanvitelli  by  order  of  Oharles  III.  and  his  son, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  gardens  of  Oaserta  with  water  from 
Monte  Taburno  (p.  219 ;  a  distance  of  26  M.).  The  towers  connected 
with  it  are  seen  on  the  hill  to  the  left.  —  A  little  beyond  (30  M.) 
Valle  di  Maddaloni  we  cross  the  Isclero^  on  which,  2^/2  M.  above 
Dugenta,  lies  SanfAgata  de^Qoti,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Saiicula, 
The  defile  near  Moiano  and  to  the  E.  of  Sant'Agata  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Caudine  Forks  (see  p.  11).  —  33^/2  M.  Frasso" 
Dugenta^  or  Ducenta. 

The  train  enters  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Voltumo  and 
crosses  its  tributary,  the  Calore.  —  Beyond  (38  M.)  Amoro$i  the 
train  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Calore.  4OV2M.  Telese-Ccrreto, 
Telese  (196  ft.),  a  poor  village  on  the  hUl  to  the  left,  is  visited  in 
summer  for  its  carbonated  sulphur  springs,  which  are  used  both 
for  bathing  and  drinking  (Grand-H6tel  Telese,  pens.  8-12  fr. ;  special 
train  from  Naples  daily  from  July  1st  to  Sept.  16th).  A  little 
♦0  the  N.W.,  on  the  road  to  (2  M.)  San  Salvatore  Tclesino,  are  a 
w  relics  (walls,  amphitheatre,  etc.)  of  the  Samnlte  TeUsia^  once 
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occupied  by  Hannibal,  but  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  It 
was  afterwards  colonized  by  Augustus.  In  the  9th  cent,  the  town 
■uffered  severely  from  an  earthquake,  and  it  was  at  length  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens.  A  diligence  runs  hence  to  Piedimonte 
d'Alife(p.  ll)in2V2tr8. 

431/2  M.  Solopaca ;  the  small  town  (4848  inhab.)  is  pleasantly 
situated  1 1/2  M.  to  the  S.  W.,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Tabumo  (4095  ft.), 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Galore.  —  471/2  M.  San  Lorenzo  Maggiore^ 
on  the  hill  to  the  left.  —  Another  tunnel.  —  51  M.  Casalduni'Ponte, 
where  the  Galore  is  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge.  The  valley  contracts ; 
to  the  right  on  the  hill  lies  Torrecuso.  —  Near  (55V2  M.)  Vitulano 
are  quarries  of  brecciated  marble  known  as  Lumachella.    Tunnel. 

60  M.  BeneventO.  —  The  station  CBestanrant)  lies  */a  M.  to  the  K. 
of  the  town;  one-horee  cab  50  c.,  two-horse  t  fr.,  after  dusk  60  c.  or  1  fr. 
30  c. ;  one-horse  cab  per  hour  70  c. 

Hotels.  Villa  di  Roha,  Corso  Garibaldi  160,  opposite  the  Municipio, 
B.,  L.,  &  A.  8Vs  fr.,  with  good  trattoria;  Locanda  di  Benevento,  in  the 
Largo  Sant^Antonio,  small,  but  clean;  Ooicubbcio;  Manfredi.  —  Gaf4» 
ITnione,  Pastore^  both  in  the  main  street.  The  liqueur  called  'Strega'  is  a 
speciality  of  Benevento.  —  The  sights  of  the  town  may  be  visited  in  3  hrs. 

Benevento,  a  town  with  17,227  inhab.,  situated  on  a  hill  bound- 
ed by  the  two  rivers  Sdbato  and  Calore^  was  formerly  the  capita] 
of  a  papal  province  of  the  same  name. 

Beneventutn,  founded  according  to  tradition  by  Diomedes,  or  by  the  son 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  was  originally  called  Maleventum^  but  the  name 
was  changed  when  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  B.C.  268.  It  lay  on  the  Via 
Appia,  and  became  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  S.  Italy.  In  the  6th 
cent,  after  Christ  Beneventum  became  the  seat  of  a  powerful  Lombard 
duchy.  In  the  11th  cent.  Emp.  Henry  III.  ceded  the  principality  of  Bene- 
vento to  Pope  Leo  IX.,  after  which  it  belonged  to  Rome.  In  1241  the  town 
was  partly  destroyed  by  Frederick  II.  From  1806  to  1815  Benevento  was 
the  capital  of  the  short-lived  principality  of  that  name,  which  Napoleon  I. 
granted  to  Talleyrand. 

The  road  from  the  station  crosses  the  Galore  by  a  handsome  bridge. 

Al^ve  this,  on  both  banks,  are  visible  scanty  remains  of  the  Ponte  della 
Haurella,  near  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  temporary  grave  of 
the  young  King  Manfred,  who  on  Feb.  26th,  1266,  in  a  battle  with  Charles  I. 
of  Anjou  on  the  neighbouring  plain,  had  lost  his  throne  and  his  life 
through  the  treachery  of  the  Barons  of  Apulia  and  the  Counts  of  Caserta 
and  Acerra.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  body  of  the  ill-fated  prince 
was  exhumed  by  order  of  Bartolomeo  Pignatelli,  Archbishop  of  Cosenza, 
conveyed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kingdom,  and  exposed  unburied  on  the 
bank  of  the  Rio  Verde  (probably  the  modern  Castellano,  an  affluent  of  the 
Tronto,  p.  212).    Dante  records  this  in  his  Purgatorio  (iii.  124-132). 

Skirting  the  verge  of  the  town,  to  the  left,  we  reach  on  the  N. 
side  *Tbajan's  Triumphal  Aech,  or  the  Porta  Aureuy  dating  from 
114  A.D.,  one  of  the  finest  and  best-preserved  Roman  structures 
in  S.  Italy,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome. 
It  was  erected  by  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  in  expectation  of 
the  emperor's  return  from  the  East,  where,  however,  he  died  in  116. 
It  is  constructed  of  Greek  marble,  and  is  50  ft.  in  height,  the  passage 
being  27  ft.  high.  A  quadriga  with  a  statue  of  Trajan  once  crowned 
the  summit.  The  reliefs  relate  to  the  history  of  the  emperor. 
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OuMdM.  To  the  left  of  the  iiuoriptloB.  Aflseiiibly  of  the  Go4b  (oaly 
half-preterred  i  Bacchus,  Gerea,  Diana,  and  Silyanns  are  recognizable^  To 
the  right,  Dacia  supplicating  Trajan.  The  frieie  represents  the  triumph 
of  Tn^an  orer  the  I>acians.  Below  this,  on  the  arch,  a  River  Ood  and 
Goddess,  with  Autumn  and  Winter  as  pntti.  Abore.  to  the  left,  Two  re- 
presentatives  of  a  town  (goddess  In  the  background)  commended  to  Tra- 
jan by  a  hero;  below,  Barbarians  before  Tri^ an  (headless);  between  them. 
Jupiter;  above,  on  the  right.  Mars  conducting  Fortnna  (with  the  rudder) 
to  the  emperor;  below.  Treaty  with  a  barbarian  country.  —  Pauagt, 
R.  Trajan  sacrificing  to  Jupiter;  1.  Tr^an  distributing  com  among  the 
people.  Above,  Tr^an  crowned  by  Victory.  —  Inner  Side.  To  the  left  of  the 
inscription.  Assembly  of  the  Oods  (Hereules,  Hioerva,  Bacchus,  Jupiter, 
Juno,  Mercury);  on  the  right,  Tr^aa  entering  the  Capitol.  Above  the 
arch,  two  Victories;  lower.  Spring  and  Summer.  Above,  to  the  left. 
Treaty  concluded  in  the  presence  of  Diana  and  a  local  deity ;  below,  three 
Gods,  recognisable  by  the  mural  crown,  wreath,  and  cornucopia,  with  Bo- 
mans ;  above,  to  the  right,  Treaty;  to  the  left,  Procession. 

Following  the  Toxon  WcdU  (to  the  right  if  we  approadi  from  the 
town  J,  which,  as  well  as  the  town  itself,  contain  many  ancient  stones, 
we  proceed  towards  the  S.  to  the  Castle,  erected  in  the  14th  cent., 
now  the  prefectnre  (containing  a  small  musenm  of  Roman  architeo- 
tnral  fragments,  etc.).  The  pleasant  promenade  (Villa ;  closed  at 
noon)  adjoining  it  commands  an  excellent  survey  of  the  valley  of  the 
Sabato  and  the  mountains. 

From  this  point  we  follow  the  main  street  (Corso),  passing  the 
Palazzo  P^ovinciaUy  to  a  small  piazza  with  a  modem  obelisk,  in 
which  is  the  church  oi  Santa  Sofia,  a  circular  edifice  of  the  Lombard 
period,  erected  about  732-74.  It  is  now  modernized.  The  vaulting 
of  the  dome  is  borne  by  six.  antique  Corinthian  columns.  We  enter  to 
the  left,  by  the  cloisters  of  a  suppressed  Benedictine  monastery, 
with  curious  12th  cent,  sculptures  (representing  the  months)  above 
the  capitals. 

Farther  on,  to  the  left,  beyond  the  Theatre  and  Post  Office,  is  the 
Town  Hall.  To  the  right  is  the  Piazza  Paplniano,  with  an  obelisk, 
erected  in  1872,  consisting  of  two  independent  fragments.  These 
and  other  fragments,  now  in  the  bishop^s  palace  and  the  preiettura, 
belong  to  two  obelisks  erected  (according  to  the  inscription)  in  front 
of  the  temple  of  Isis  in  89  A.  D.  by  a  certain  Lucilius  in  honour 
of  the  Emp.  Domitian.  —  We  next  reach  the  piazza  in  firont  of  tilie 
cathedral. 

The  *Cathedral  is  a  beautiful  edifice  in  the  Lombard-Saracenic 
style,  dating  from  the  11th  cent.,  and  rebuilt  in  1114.  The  campa- 
nile was,  according  to  an  inscription,  begun  in  1296;  in  the  wall 
are  ancient  reliefs  in  marble,  one  representing  a  wild  boar,  the  cogni- 
zance of  Benevento.  The  principal  door  is  of  bronze,  adorned  with 
bas-reliefs  of  New  Testament  subjects  (IBth  cent.  ?).  The  modernized 
interior  is  in  the  form  of  a  basilica,  with  double  aisles  borne  by  an- 
cient columns.  Ambones  and  candelabra  of  1311 .  Valuable  treasury. 

To  the  left  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Episcopal  Palace,  an  Insigni- 

'*.ant  building  dating  from  various  periods.  Descending  to  the  right 

the  church,  we  pass  through  three  archways,  take  the  fourth 
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taming  on  the  right  (Vico  I  Triggio),  and  reach  the  scanty  relics  of 
the  ancient  Theatre  By  following  the  second  street  parallel  to  this 
Vico  to  the  right,  passing  through  a  gate,  and  skirting  the  Sabato, 
we  reach  the  ancient  Ponte  LebrosOy  by  which  theYia  Appia  once  led 
to  the  town.  Probably  the  first  arch  only,  in  ashlar-work,  is  Roman, 
the  others  are  later;  on  the  bridge  now  stands  a  mill.  This  point  may 
also  be  reached  by  following  the  main  street  beyond  the  town,  and 
then  descending  to  the  left.  We  return  to  the  hill,  on  which  is  a 
conspicuous  new  church ;  on  the  slope  lie  the  ruins  otSanti  Quaranta, 
an  extensive  structure  of  brick  with  a  cryptoporticus  and  colonnades, 
probably  part  of  a  bath-establishment. 

From  Benevento  to  Termoli,  see  p.  2Li.  —  From  Benevento  to  Jfaples 
vi&  AveUtno  and  Nola^  see  B.  17. 

The  Railway  crosses  the  TammarOj  a  tributary  of  the  Galore, 
just  short  of  (64  m.)  Ponte  Valentino ^  and  follows  the  uninter- 
esting N.  bank  of  the  latter  stream,  through  its  narrow  valley,  to 
(671/2  M.)  Apice.  The  construction  of  the  railway  from  this  point 
to  Bovino  was  attended  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  soft 
nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  liable  to  be  undermined  by  water.  — 
77  M.  MonteealvO'Buonalbergo,  Montecalvo  lies  on  the  hill  to  the 
right.  Four  tunnels,  the  third  of  which  (Galleria  della  Starza)  is 
more  than  IV2  M.  long.  We  then  cross  the  watershed  between  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  andthe  Adriatic— 84  M.  Ariano  dtPuyMo(1509ft.); 
the  town  is  not  visible  from  the  line.  Then  a  long  tunnel,  beyond 
whioh  we  descend  the  Valle  di  Bovino^  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Cervaro,  —  90  M.  Savignano-Oreciy  two  villages  situated  high  up 
on  the  hills  to  the  right  and  left.  —  95  M.  Montaguto-Pannif  both 
loftily  situated  to  the  left  and  right.  We  follow  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cervaro,  threading  two  short  tunnels .  —  93  72  M.  Orsara  di  Puglia,  — 
IO2V2  M.  Bovino,  High  up  on  a  hill  to  the  S.W.  lies  the  town,  the 
ancient  Vt&jnum,  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  Pisans  as  an 
emporium  for  their  exportation  to  the  Levant. 

107  M.  Qiardinetto  is  the  station  for  Troja  (1440  ft.),  7  M.  to 
the  N.W.  (diligence  at  6  a.m.  and  12.30  p.m.  in  2  hrs.,  1  fir.  70  c.  j 
carriages  from  Foggia,  see  p.  215 ;  poor  inn),  a  colony  founded  in 
1017  by  the  Greek  prefect  Bugianus  (p.  22d),  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Aeeae.  The  interesting  Cathedral  was  begun  in  1107,  but 
the  upper  part  of  the  ^Fa^ade,  richly  adorned  with  sculptures  and 
mosaics,  the  choir -apse,  and  the  interior  were  restored  in  the 
13th  century.  The  bronze  doors,  with  niello -work  by  Oderisius 
Berardus  of  Benevento,  date  from  1119  and  1127.  The  ambo,  dating 
from  1158,  originally  belonged  to  the  small  domed  church  ai  8cm 
Basilic  (early  11th  cent.).    Hence  to  Lucera,  see  p.  217. 

At  (118  M.)  Cervaro  diverges  the  railway  from  Foggia  to  Roc- 
chetta  Sant' Antonio  and  Potenza  (see  p.  236).  We  finally  traverse 
the  Tavoliere  di  Puglia  (p.  216)  to  (123  M.)  Foggia  (p.  215). 
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17.  From  Naples  to  Benevento  vi&  Sola  and  Avellino. 

Comp.  the  Map  at  p.  98. 
78  M.  Railway  in  4s/«-6  hrs.  The  Una  diyerges  from  Gancello,  on 
the  Naples  and  Rome  railway,  and  runs  Ti&  Nola,  skirting  the  Apennines, 
to  AveUino,  whence  it  goes  on  to  Bene^ento.  From  Naples  to  (22  M.) 
ITola  in  l-ls/s  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  25,  2  fr.  5,  1  fr.  6  c.)}  to  (SOVsM.)  AvelUno 
in  3-5V4iirs.  (fares  8  fr.  95,  5  fr.  60,  2  fr.  80  c.);  from  AvdUno  to  (i8Vs  M.) 
Benevento  in  IV^iV*  br.  (fares  3  fr.  50,  2  fr.  46,  i  fr.  80  c).  —  Railway 
from  Naples  to  Baiano  via  Nola,  see  below. 

From  Naples  to  (1372  M.)  CanceUo,  see  p.  11. 

22  M.  Nola  (131  ft.;  CaanpidogUo;  Corona  di  Fcrrd)j  with 
11,927  inhab.,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  Cam- 
pania and  ranks  among  its  most  ancient  towns.  The  numerous 
magnificent  vases  with  shining  black  glazing  and  skilfully  drawn 
red  figures,  which  have  been  found  here,  testify  to  its  ancient  wealth. 
SuccessiTely  Auruncanian,  Etruscan,  and  Samnite,  it  was  forced  to 
surrender  to  the  Romans  in  B.C.  311.  Nola  was  almost  the  only 
Gampanian  city  that  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  Hannibid 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (p.  226) ;  and  in  the  following  year  (B.0. 215) 
its  inhabitants  under  the  command  of  the  brave  M.  Marcellus  suc- 
ceeded in  repulsing  the  invader.  During  the  civil  wars  it  was 
plundered  by  the  servile  bands  of  Spartacus  (73  B.C.),  a  blow 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  The  Emperor  Augustus  died  here 
in  14  A.D. ,  in  his  76th  year,  in  the  same  room  where  his  father 
Octavius  had  breathed  his  last.  In  the  5th  cent.,  St.  Paullnus, 
an  accomplished  poet  and  Bishop  of  Nola  (b.  at  Bordeaux  in  354, 
d.  431),  is  said  to  have  invented  church-bells  at  this  Campanian 
town,  whence  the  word  'campana'  is  derived.  On  June  26th  a  great 
festival  is  celebrated  in  his  honour ;  eight  lofty  and  gaily  adorned 
towers  of  light  woodwork  (so-called  'Lilies')  and  a  ship  bearing 
the  image  of  the  saint  are  drawn  through  the  streets  in  procession. 

Near  the  main  railway-station  is  a  circular  temple,  built  of 
white  marble,  with  a  statue  of  St.  Felix.  The  interior  of  the  Cathedral 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1870  but  has  since  been  restored.  The 
Piazza  del  Duomo  is  embellished  with  four  antique  figures  in  relief. 
—  Farther  on,  the  first  street  to  the  left  leads  to  the  Piazza  Giordano 
Bruno,  with  a  monument  (restored  in  1888)  to  the  memory  of  the 
free-thinker  Giordano  Bruno ^  born  at  Nola  in  1648,  who  on  Feb. 
17th,  1600,  terminated  his  eventful  career  at  the  stake  in  Rome. 
Qiovanni  Mtrliano  (1478-1558),  the  celebrated  Neapolitan  sculptor, 
better  known  as  Qiovanni  da  Nola,  was  also  born  at  Nola. 

About  Vz  M.  to  tbe  N.E.  of  the  town  is  situated  tbe  Seminartfy  wbere 
several  Latin  inscriptions  and  tbe  so-called  C^ppus  Ahettamu^  a  remarkable 
inscription  in  tbe  Oscan  language  found  in  tbe  ruins  of  Abella  (see  p.  228) 
are  preserved.  Above  tbe  seminary  (5  min.)  is  tbe  Franciscan  monastery 
of  SatW Angela^  commanding  a  view  of  tbe  fertile  plain ;  to  tbe  left  is  Monte 
Somma,  bebind  wbicb  Vesuvius  is  concealed  ^  to  tbe  rigbt  rise  tbe  moun- 
^Mns  of  Maddaloni.  To  tbe  8.  is  a  Capucbin  monastery,  above  wbicb  to  the 
^.  tbe  ruined  castle  of  Oieaia  (738  ft.)  picturesquely  erowns  an  eminence. 

Vola  is  connected  witb  Kaples  by  a  Local  Railway  as  well  as  by  tbe 
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main  line  (16Vslf.,  in  1V«  br.;  fares  1  fr.  70,  1  fr.  30,  86  c).  The  train 
starts  at  Naples  from  the  Kola-Baiano  Station  (PI.  H,  3;  p.  68).  The 
line  traverses  Campania,  oflfering  numerous  picturesque  views.  Stations: 
1V«  M.  Pogffiorealt;  6  M.  Ca$alnuovo  (v.  11)^  6>/4M.  Talona;  8  M.  Pomigliano 
d*Arco;  10  K.  Castello  diastema;  10>/sM.  JSrutctano;  ii  H.  Mariglianella ; 
13Vs  It*  Marigliano  (p.  11),  where  carriages  may  be  procured  for  Somma 
(p.  133);  13  M.  Ban-YUaliano-Casaferro;  13i/i  M.  Sciseiano;  16>/3  M.  Savi- 
ano;  i&jt  H.  Jfola  (p.  223).  —  Beyond  Kola  the  railway  goeg  on  to  Baiano. 
Stations :  ITi/s  K.  OimtYile,  with  an  ancient  basilica  (San  Felice),  restored 
in  1890,  in  which  St.  Felix,  the  first  bishop  of  Kola,  and  St.  Paulinus 
(p.  232)  are  buried,  containing  a  6th  cent,  mosaic,  ancient  reliefs,  etc.; 
iBVsM.  Camposano;  1911.  OUeiano;  20>/s  M.  Rocearainola.—TAHL.  AvtUa-Spe- 
rone.  Avella  is  a  little  to  the  8.W.  of  the  site  of  the  classic  Abella,  near  which 
are  extensive  plantations  of  hazel-unta,  the  ^nnces  Abellanee'  of  antiquity. 
23^/1  K.  Baiano.  From  Baiano  diligence  to  Avellino  once  daily  in  ^/a  hrs.,  1  fr. 

251/2  M.  Palma  (Alb.  Casciello),  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Apennines  opposite  Ottaiano  (pp.  11,  132),  with  6571 
inhab.  and  an  ancient  ch&teau,  is  commanded  by  an  extensive 
ruined  castle  on  an  adjacent  hill  (1197  ft.). 

31  M.  Samo  (Albergo  di  France$ca  Pintojy  a  town  with  15,130 
inhab.  and  numerous  cloth- mills,  lies  on  the  Samo  (see  below), 
which  flows  hence  towards  Scafati  and  Pompeii.  Above  it  towers 
a  ruined  stronghold  (994  ft.)  of  Count  Francesco  Coppola,  who  took 
an  Important  part  In  the  *  Conspiracy  of  the  Barons'  against  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon  (1485).  In  front  of  the  town-hall  is  a  statue  of 
Mariano  Abignente,  one  of  the  thirteen  knights  who  took  part  in 
the  tournament  at  Barletta  (p.  226).  —  Ferrovia  Circumvemviana 
to  Pompeii  and  Naples,  see  p.  123. 

Several  copious  springs,  rising  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  between 
Samo  and  Kocera  (p.  178),  give  rise  to  the  river  Samo.  These  springs  are 
fed  by  the  water  that  sinks  into  the  numerous  rifts  and  fissures  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  leaving  the  mountain  valleys  almost  destitute 
of  streams.  The  limestone  deposits  (travertine  ^  pietra  di  Sarno)  that  col- 
lect around  the  springs  were  used  even  in  Pompeii  as  building  material. 

The  view  now  becomes  more  limited.  Tunnel.  36  M.  Godola; 
branch-line  to  Nocera,  see  p.  179.  —  37  M.  Castel  San  Giorgio.  — 
41  M.  Meroato  San  Severino  {Caffl-Eiitoranie^  beside  the  church). 
The  principal  church  contains  the  tombs  of  Tommaso  da  San  Seve- 
rino,  high-constable  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ia  1353,  and  of  several 
princes  of  Salerno.   Railway  to  Salerno,  see  p.  183. 

The  line  now  turns  to  the  N.  Several  tunnels.  44  M.  Montoro 
Inferiore;  52V2  M.  Solofra.  —  55  M.  Serine. 

About  2/3  M.  to  the  K.E.  of  the  station  of  Serino  is  the  chief  source 
of  the  Naples  water-supply  (p.  xxviii),  which  may  be  reached  from  Avellino 
by  carriage  in  1  hr.  (permesso  necessary  from  the  authorities,  p.  88). 
The  water  is  conducted  round  the  K.  base  of  the  Monte  Vergine  chain 
▼i&  Montesarchio  and  Cancello  to  the  reservoirs  at  Capodimonte. 

59V2  M.  Avellino  (1150  ft. ;  Albergo  CentraUy  well  spoken  of, 
obliging  landlord,  who  provides  guides  for  Monte  Vergine ;  Roma; 
Vittoriajj  with  20,250  inhab.,  the  capital  of  a  province,  is  the 
junction  of  a  branch-line  to  Rocchttta  SarU^ Antonio  (p.  224).  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  ancient  AbeUinum,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
21/2  M.  to  the  W.,  near  the  village  of  Atripalda. 
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In  the  wan  between  Louis  Xn.  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  Barletta 
was  defended  in  1608  by  Gonsalyo  da  Cordoya  and  besieged  by  the  Duke 
of  Kemours.  I>uring  the  siege,  among  other  encounters,  a  combat  (Dis&da) 
took  place  in  the  vicinity  (between  Andria  and  Corato,  see  p.  227)  between 
thirteen  on  each  side  of  the  most  valiant  knights  of  Italy  and  France,  con- 
ducted respectively  by  Colonna,  and  Bayard  *sans  peur  et  sans  reproche\ 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  former. 

Fbom  Bablstta  to  Smhazzola,  41  K.,  railway  in  ^Jt  hrs.  (fares  3  h,  85, 
1  fir.  80  c).  —  9Vs  M.  Ccmm,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ofanto,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  OaiuuB ,  where  the  Romans  were  signally  defeated 
by  Hannibal,  B.C.  216.  The  Soman  anny,  under  the  Consuls  Lucius 
iBmilius  Paullus  and  Caius  Terentius  Yarro.  consisted  of  80,000  foot  and 
eOOO  horse,  that  of  Hannibal  numbered  40,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  After 
various  changes  of  position  the  two  armies  engaged  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Aufldus,  the  right  wing  of  the  Romans  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Gar- 
thaginians  leaning  on  the  river.  The  Gallic  and  Spanish  legionaries 
opened  the  battle  by  a  successful  attack  on  the  Carthaginian  centre,  but 
Hasdrubal,  at  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  on  the  right  wing, 
quickly  put  the  Roman  horse  to  flight,  and  then  attacked  the  legions  in 
the  rear.  About  70,000  Romans  were  left  on  the  field,  including  iEmilius 
Paullus  the  Consul,  and  10,000  were  taken  prisoner.  A  few  thousands 
rallied  at  Canusium  (see  below),  while  the  Consul  Varro  with  70  horsemen 
escaped  to  Venusia.  Hannibal  lost  only  about  6000  men.  Rome  was  now 
at  the  conqueror's  mercy,  but  instead  of  marching  against  the  city,  Hannibal 
advanced  into  Campania,  the  greater  part  of  which  promptly  surrendered 
to  him.  —  In  1019  an  Apulian  and  Norman  army  under  Melo  of  Bari  was 
defeated  at  Cannee  by  the  Greek  prefect  Basilius  Bugianus.  In  1063  Cannss 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Robert  Guiscard. 

16V2  M.  Ganoaa  di  Puglia  (605  ft.  •,  Albergo  del  Commercio),  with  24,230 
inhab.,  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Of  the  ancient  Cantuiumt  once  a  pros- 
perous town,  a  gate  (Porta  Varrense,  on  the  road  to  Cerignola),  ruins  of 
an  extensive  amphitheatre  (interesting  for  archnologists  only),  and  other 
relics  still  exist.  Numerous  painted  vases,  golden  trinkets,  etc.,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  exterior  of  the  principal  church  of 
San  Sabino  (consecrated  in  1101)  has  been  altered  by  later  additions,  but 
the  original  Byzantine  plan  of  the  llth  cent.,  with  its  five  domes,  is  now 
being  restored.  The  pavement  is  now  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
street.  In  the  interior  are  several  antique  columns*,  the  tomb  of  the 
saint  is  in  the  confessio  or  crypt.  The  choir  contains  a  marble  episcopal 
throne  by  Romualdus  (1078-89)  supported  by  elephants,  and  in  Uie  nave 
is  an  old  marble  pulpit.  In  the  S.  court  (door  in  the  S.  cisle;  locked) 
is  the  ^Tomb  of  Boemund  (d.  1111),  son  of  Bob.  Guiscard,  one  of  Tasso's 
heroes,  with  bronze  doors  by  Ruggero  of  Melfi.  The  court  of  the  Palazzo 
Bovio  and  some  others  in  the  town  are  also  interesting.  Large  olive 
plantations  in  the  neighbourhood,  which,  like  the  whole  of  Apulia,  also 
yields  excellent  wine. 

27Vt  M.  Minervino  Murge  (1460 H.),  with  17,885  inhab.  \  33 K.  AcquateUa,— 
41  H.  Spinazzola,  on  the  railway  from  Gioia  del  CoUe  to  Rocchetta  Sant' 
Antonio  (see  pp.  286,  237). 

FnoM  Barletta  to  Baki  viI  Andkia,  41  M.,  steam-tramway  in  8^/3  hrs., 
five  times  daily  in  each  direction  (fares  4  fr.  90,  3  fr.  50,  2  fr.  10  c).  — 
6  M.  Andria  (60  ft.  \  Albergo  VittoriOy  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele ; 
Stella,  close  by,  both  with  trattoria  and  very  fair),  with  49,967  inhab., 
founded  about  1046,  once  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Emp*  Frederick  II., 
whose  second  wife  lolanthe  of  Jerusalem  died  here  in  12!28,  after  having 
given  birth  to  a  son  (Conrad),  and  was  interred  in  the  interesting  old  cath- 
edral. His  third  wife,  Isabella  of  England,  who  died  at  Foggia  in  1241,  was 
also  interred  in  the  Cathedral  of  Andria.  In  the  crypt,  which  has  reeently 
been  brought  to  light,  were  discovered  several  graves  and  the  remains  of 
some  sculptures  and  mural  paintings.  On  the  Porta  Sa»C Andrea,  or  delV 
Imperatore,  is  a  metrical  inscription  in  letters  of  metal,  attributed  to  Fred- 
erick :  Andria  fldeli*  nostris  affixa  meduUie,  etc.  The  old  church  of  San^ 
Agostino  and  the  adjoining  convent  became  the  property  of  the  Teutonic 
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Order  in  1230,  during  the  sway  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  Abont  ^/aVL.  to  the 
1^.,  outaide  the  Porta  deir  Imperatore,  is  the  interesting  chnrch  of  Banta 
Oroee  (with  remains  of  paintings  of  the  14-15th  cent.),  and  li/s  U.  farther 
on  is  the  pilgrimage -church  of  Madonna  dei  Miracoli  (with  remains  of 
Byzantine  paintings),  both  of  which  are  partly  hewn  in  the  rock. 

To  the  S.  of  Andria,  on  the  summit  of  the  barren  Murge  di  Miner' 
ffinOj  IB  the  conspicuous  and  imposing  ^Gastel  del  Honte  (1770  ft.),  erected 
al)oat  1240  by  Frederick  II.,  in  the  early-Gothic  style,  but  with  many 
archaistic  details.  At  a  later  period  the  castle  served  as  the  prison  of  the 
sons  of  Count  Manfred  and  it  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carafa,  from  whom  it  was  acquired  by  the  state  in  1876  (custodian,  but 
no  refireshments).  It  is  an  equilateral  octagonal  building  of  two  stories, 
-with  octagonal  turrets  at  the  corners  and  a  portal  in  the  antique  style. 
Sach  story  contains  eight  rooms,  of  which  those  on  the  upper  floor  have 
'beautiful  Gothic  windows.  Above  the  door  leading  to  the  court  are  the 
remain<<  of  an  equestrian  statue,  such  as  is  seen  in  several  castles  of  Fred- 
erick II.  High  up  on  the  walls  of  the  court  is  an  ancient  relief.  This 
lieight  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  the  valley  of  the  Ofanto,  Monte 
Vulture  (p.  238),  etc.  It  is  9V2  M.  from  Andria  by  road  (carriage-and-pair 
from  Barletta  to  the  Castle  in  28/4  hrs.,  ca.  12  fr.  for  the  day),  but  a 
better  road  is  that  from  Corato  (sciarrabk  6-8  fr.);  carr. -and -pair  from 
Trani  via  Corato  to  the  Castle  in  2Va-3  hrs.,  ca.  15  fr.  for  the  day. 

Beyond  Andria,  1/2  ^-  ^0  the  right  of  the  road,  is  a  modern  monument 
(Epitafflo)  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  encounter  between  Colonna 
and  Bayard  (see  p.  226)  took  place.  The  railway  intersects  several  'sheep 
routes'  (see  p.  216).  —  15  M.  Corato  (760  ft. ;  Alb.  Villa  di  Napoli,  poor), 
with  41,739  inhabitants.  —  20  M.  Ruvo  di  Puglia  (863  ft. ;  Alb.-Bistoranie 
Roma^  tolerable),  with  23,975  inhab.,  the  ancient  Rubi^  famous  for  the 
numerous  and  beautiful  vases  found  in  the  Apulian  tombs  in  its  environs. 
A  good  collection  may  be  seen  in  the  Palatso  Jatta.  The  tombs  have 
since  been  covered  up  again.  The  Cathedral^  a  Norman  building  of  the 
12-13th  cent,  with  a  fine  portal,  contains  frescoes  of  the  15th  century. 
On  the  cornice  of  the  nave  above  the  N.  aisle,  near  the  facade,  are  several 
heads  admirably  cut  in  imitation  of  the  antique  style  (best  seen  from  the 
terrace  of  the  house  opposite).  The  Pal.  Spada  has  an  interesting  Renaissance 
court  —  23  M.  Terlizti.  —  31  M.  Bitonto  (387  ft. ;  Jib,  Paolo  Poveromo, 
B.  from  1  fr.),  the  ancient  Butuntum^  with  27,039  inhab.  and  large  manu- 
factures of  salad-oil,  retains  its  old  walls  in  good  preservation.  The  Cathedraly 
built  about  1200  and  recently  restored,  is  one  of  the  purest  examples  of  the 
Lombardo-Byzantine  style  of  this  district.  It  contains  handsome  arcades 
leading  to  the  women's  galleries,  and  two  ambones,  one  showing  traces  of 
Saracenic  workmanship,  the  relief  on  the  back  of  the  other  (executed  by 
Master  Nicolaus  in  1229)  apparently  referring  to  Emp.  Frederick  II.  The 
Palazzo  SyloS'Labini  has  a  rich  Benaissance  court  (1500).  —  41  M.  BaH^ 
see  p.  228. 

The  line  now  skirts  the  coast.  The  country  is  luxuriantly  fer- 
tile, and  is  chiefly  famous  for  Its  large  olive-plantations,  of  which 
there  are  no  fewer  than  142,000  acres  in  Barl.  The  district  in 
which  the  finest  quality  of  salad-oil  is  produced  now  extends  from 
Barletta  and  Canosa,  past  Barl,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Taranto 
(p.  242).    Wine  is  also  extensively  produced  and  exported. 

5OY2M.  Trani.  —  Albergo  d'Italia,  Piazza  della  Libert^,  well 
spoken  of;  Albergo  MiLANO,PiazzaVlttorioEmanuele,  both  with  restaurants. 
—  Coiffh  Roma.  —  Two-horse  carriage  13-15  fr.  for  the  whole  day  (drive 
to  Castel  del  Monte  or  Buvo,  see  above). 

Tram^  the  ancient  Tutenum^  is  a  well-built  seaport  with  32,059 
inhabitants.  The  *Cathedraly  finely  situated  on  an  eminence  above 
the  sea,    was  erected  between  1169  and  1250.     It  possesses  a 
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Romanesqne W.  portal  and  beautiful  bronze  doors  by  Barisano,  a  native 
bronze- founder  (1179).  The  slender  tower  dates  from  the  12-14th 
centuries.  The  interior  has  been  barbarously  modernized,  but  the 
crypt,  the  largest  in  the  world,  begun  about  1100,  and  the  still 
older^  crypt  of  St  Leucius  (670)  deserve  a  visit  (adm.  on  appli- 
cation to  Ispettore  Gav.  Sarlo).  Near  the  harbour  is  the  Gothic  Palace 
of  the  Simone  Caccetta  (15th  cent.),  now  a  priests'  seminary.  Above 
the  portal  of  the  adjacent  church  of  the  OgrUssanti  (formerly  a 
Templars'  hospice)  is  a  Romanesque  relief  of  the  Annunciation. 
The  churches  of  8an  Oktcomo  and  San  Francesco  (Romanesque 
facades)  and  the  Castello  (built  in  1233-49 ;  now  a  prison)  are  also 
interesting.  The  pretty  *Villa*,  or  public  gardens,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  harbour  (sea-baths  from  June  to  Sept.),  contains  three  mile- 
stones from  the  Via  Trajana,  which  led  from  Benevento  to  Brindisi 
vi4  Canosa,  Ruvo,  Bari,  and  Egnatia.  The  Fortino  8ant^ Antonio 
affords  a  good  *yiew  of  the  harbour  and  cathedral.  Excellent  wine 
(Moscato  di  Trani)  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 

55V2M.  Bisceglie  (Albergo  Roma, Via  SanMartino,  R.  froml  fr.), 
with  31,461  inhab.,  contains  a  cathedral  of  the  13th  cent,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  The  church  of  8anta 
Margheritay  founded  in  1137,  contains  fine  tombs  of  the  Falconi 
ri4th  cent.). 

61  M.  Molfetta  (Albergo  Oentrale,  at  the  harbour),  a  town  of 
40,641  inhab.,  was  once  in  commercial  alliance  with  Amalfl.  The 
church  of  San  Gorato,  with  its  three  cupolas,  was  formerly  a  cathedral 
and  dates  from  the  end  of  the  12th  century. 

65  m.  QiovinazzOy  the  ancient  iViaWoZttm.  69*72^.  Santo  Spirito 
and  Bilonto  (p.  227);  the  latter  lies  41/2  M.  to  the  S.W. 

77  M.  Bari.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xx).  Albbboo  Gayous  (PI.  c;  C,  4), 
GorBO  Vittorio  Emanaele  86,  very  fair;  Albergo  dbl  Risoroijcbmto  (PI.  a*, 
G,  4),  Via  Sparano  da  Bari,  rooms  only;  Albesoo  Cbntbalb  (PI.  b^  D,  4), 
at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Piccinni  and  the  Via  Gavoor;  Albsbgo  Piccinni 
(PL  d;  D,  4),  Via  Piccinni  12. 

Cafes  &  Restaurants.  Railway  Restaurant ;  Ritorgimento,  Via  Andrea 
da  Bari  10;  Stoppani^  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  68;  Trattoria  dell  Ottricaro^ 
near  Via  Piccinni.  —  Birreria  AnionelU^  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanaele. 

Cab  into  the  town,  or  per  drive,  50  c,  after  dusk  70  c. ;  with  two 
horses  70  or  90  c. 

Tramway  to  BarltUa^  see  p.  226  (station  to  the  W.  of  PI.  A,  8);  a 
town  service  is  also  projected. 

Steamboats.  Vessels  of  the  Ifaifigazione  Oenerale  Italiana  and  the 
Ptiglia  and  Adria  companies  for  Brindisi,  Tremiti,  Venice,  Fiume,  Genoa, 
Marseilles,  etc.  —  Austrian  Lloyd  to  Gattaro  via  Gravosa  every  Saturday. 

Post  Office  in  the  Camera  di  Cotnmercio  (PI.  E,  5). 

British  VioE-GoNSDL,  Emile  Bemer^  Esq,  —  United  States  Cohmbrcial 
Agent,  Menry  M.  ffaigh,  Esq.  —  Lloyd's  Agents,  MantaUer^  Hausmann,  4:  Co* 

Bari,   the  ancient  Barium,   which  is  still,  as  in  the  time  of 

Horace,   well  supplied  with  fish  ('Bari  piscosi  moenia*),  a  seaport, 

and  the  capital  of  a  province,  with  73,366  inhab.,   is  the  most 

important  commercial  town  in  Apulia.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archhishop 

id  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  9th  army-corps.  In  medi»va 
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history  it  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  the  Byzftntine, 
governor  and  as  the  scene  of  contests  between  Saracens,  Greeks,  and  ^ 
Normans,  etc.  In  1002  it  was  wrested  from  the  Saracens  by  the' 
Venetians,  and  its  capture  in  1071  by  Robert  Quiscard  finally 
detached  it  from  the  Eastern  Roman  £mpire.  William  the  Bad 
destroyed  the  town  in  1156,  but  William  the  Good  restored  it  in ' 
1169.  Bari  was  an  independent  duchy  from  the  14th  cent,  down 
to  158B,  when  it  was  united  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  ;l 

The  Yia  Sparano  da  Bari  leads  to  the  N.  from  the  station  (PI.  C, 
D,  7J,  crossing  the  Piazza  Umberto  Primo,  where  a  monument  to 
King^Humberty  by  Fil.  Cifariello,  was  erected  in  1905.'  On  the  left 
stand's  the  Ateneo  (PI.  C,  6),  containing  a  technical  school  and  the 
Pboyinoial  Musbum  (Director,  Dr.  Nittl  diVito ;  printed  guide,  30  c). 


The  Corridor  contains  architectural  fragments,  parts  of  the  old  cathedral 
pulpit  and  ciborium,  a  headless  bust  from  Castel  del  Monte,  reproductions 
of  frescoes,  and  sketches  of  Apulian  buildings.  —   In  Boom  I  is  a  fine 


triptych  by  Bariolomeo  Yiimrini  (1483).  —  The  next  room  (Salone)  contains 
a  large  collection  of  Messapian-Iapygian,  Greek,  and  Greeoo-Italic  vases 
found  in  the  district,  the  oldest  in  Cases  2  and  16;  an  extensive  cabinet 
of  coins ^  Apulian  and  Greek  implements  and  weapons.  —  In  the  last  room 
are  terracottas,  smaller  implements,  and  marble  fragments.  By  the  left 
window  is  a  fine  *  Silver  DUh,  a  Tarentine  work  of  the  end  of  the  4th  cent. 
B.C.  Parts  of  it  are  inlaid  with  gold,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  under-side 
is  a  ruby  or  garnet.  The  interior  is  decorated  with  a  relief-medallion  of 
a  youth,  girl,  and  dog,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  masks.  By  the  right 
window  is  Murat's  travelling  toilet-set.  In  the  middle  is  a  collection  of 
Kormaa  gold  coins,  with  Arabic  inscriptions. 

The  Yia  Sparano  ends  in  the  Gesso  Yittobig  Emanublb,  which 
runs  from  W.  to  £.  and  separates  the  closely-built  old  town  from 
the  new  town,  or  Borgo.  On  the  W,  the  Corso  ends  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Oiardino  Garibaldi  (Pl.  A,  4) ;  at  the  £.  end  is  the  Oiardino 
Marghtrita(V\.  D,  E,  4),  with  a  bust  of  Giuseppe  Massari  (d.  1883), 
the  author,  beyond  which  is  the  Old  Barbour,  now  used  only  by 
fishing-boats  and  other  small  craft.  To  the  S.  are  the  Camera  di 
Commercio  (PI.  E,  5),  with  the  Post  Offiee^  and  the  new  Foliteama 
Petruzstelli. 

In  the  middle  the  Corso  expands  into  the  Piazza  della  Pbe- 
PBTTUBA  (PI.  C,  4),  with  a  statue  of  the  composer  Piccinni  (1728- 
I8OO3,  GlucVs  rival,  who  was  born  at  Bari.  To  the  S.  is  the  Teatro 
Piccinni  (PI.  15)  with  its  lateral  buildings,  the  Palazzo  di  Cittdt 
(PI.  8)  and  the  Triburtali  (PI.  9),  and  on  the  N.  is  the  Prefecture 
(PI.  11).  Passing  to  the  left  of  the  prefecture,  we  reach  the 
Castello  (PI.  B,  C,  3),  now  containing  barracks  and  a  signal  station, 
which  was  built  by  Frederick  II.  in  1238,  enlarged  under  Charles  I., 
and  strengthened  and  converted  into  a  palace  by  Bona  Sforza 
(see  p.  230)  in  the  16th  century.  The  Porta  Sveva  and  the 
old  capitals  should  be  noticed.  To  the  N.  lies  the  New  Harbour, 
whence  Monte  Gargano  may  be  identified  in  rainy  weather  by  its 
clouds.  —  Farther  on  is  the  Cathedral  of  San  Sabino  (PI.  3;  0,  3), 
begun  in  1024,  rebuilt  in  1170-78,  but  sadly  modernized  in  1745. 
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The  dome/, [dating  from  1178,  vas  brought  to  light  again  in  1905, 
and  other  restorations  are  to  follow.  Orer  the  altar  of  San  Rocco  is 
a  pietore  by  Tintoretto,  and  opposite  to  it  one  of  the  School  of  Paolo 
Veronese.  The  modernized  crypt  contains  an  elaborately  adorned 
painting  representing  Santa  Maria  dl  Costantinopoll,  ascribed  by 
legend  to  St.  Luke  and  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Bari  in  733. 
Among  the  archives  aro  two  *Exnltet'  rolls  of  the  Greek  church,  dating 
from  the  11th  century.  The^choir-windows  are  fine,  and  the  cam- 
panile commands  an  extensive  view. 

Near  the  cathedral  is  the  church  of  San  Nicola  (PL  D,  2,  3), 
begun  in  1087  for  the  reception  of  the  relics  of  the  saint,  which 
were  brought  from  Myra  in  Lycia.  The  crypt  was  consecrated  by 
Pope  Urban  U.  in  1089;  the  church  itself  was  finished  by  the 
Norman  king  Roger  in  1139.  On  the  exterior  are  tombstones 
erected  to  members  of  noble  families  of  Barl,  and  to  Byzantine 
pilgrims  who  died  here.  The  most  notable  external  features  are 
the  main  portal  of  the  facade  (12th  cent),  and  the  N.  side-portal, 
with  its  frieze  of  battle-scenes. 

The  Pi^H  Asu  GoNSTaucTioN  of  the  edifice  is  very  characteristic  for 
the  churches  of  the  Terra  di  Bari,  the  best  example  of  which,  however,  is 
that  at  Bitonto  (p.  227).  It  is  a  pillared  basilica  with  galleries,  transept, 
and  semicircular  apse.  The  aisles  were  flanked  by  roomy  arcades,  most 
of  which  have  been  walled  ap  and  converted  into  chapels.  Above  runs 
an  elegant  colonnade,  which  has  also  keen  walled  up.  The  E.  end  forms 
a  second  fa9ade  with  corner- towers,  the  internal  shape  of  the  apse  being 
masked  by  a  rectilinear  wall. 

The  Ihtxriob,  with  its  flat  ceiling  borne  by  double  rows  of  columns, 
is  S(.mewhat  marred  by  the  transverse  arches  ia  the  nave,  which  were 
added  alter  an  eaithouake  in  the  l&th  cent.,  when  also  many  windows  were 
walled  up.  In  the  1^.  aisle  is  the  Tombsttme  of  Robert^  Count  of  Bari, 
^protonotarius*  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  conducted  the  proceedings  against 
the  ill-fated  Prince  Gonradin,  and  was  afterwards,  according  to  a  some- 
what untrustworthy  legend,  assa3sinated  by  a  nephew  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
on  the  very  spot  on  which  he  had  proclaimed  the  sentence  (p.  43).  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Chiurlia  family,  resident  at  Bari.  —  To  the  right 
of  the  high-altar,  with  a  tabernacle  of  ca.  1150,  is  a  Madonna  with  saints 
by  Bartolomeo  Vivarini  (1476).  —  At  the  back  of  the  choir  Is  the  Tomb 
(erected  in  1093)  of  Bona  S/orxa,  queen  of  Sigismund  I.  of  Poland  and 
last  Duchess  of  Bari  (d.  1566),  with  sUtues  of  SS.  Casimir  and  Stanislaus. 

—  The  women*s  galleries  should  also  be  visited. 

At  the  foot  of  the  right  staircase  leading  to  the  Cbtpt  is  an  early 
Christian  sarcophagus  (5th  cent.))  which  was  perhaps  brought  from  Mysia. 

—  The  crypt  itself  contains  a  silver  altar  constructed  by  Bom.  Marinelli 
and  Ant,  Avitabili  of  Kaples  in  1684,  with  the  materials  of  one  made  here  in 
1319  for  the  Servian  king  Urosius.  Below  the  altar  is  the  vault  containing 
the  bones  of  the  saint,  from  which  a  miraculous  fluid  (^Manna  di  San  Nicola") 
is  said  to  exude  (comp.  p.  189).  The  festival  of  the  saint,  on  May  8th,  is 
attended  by  thousands  of  pilgrims,  chiefly  from  the  Albanese  villages. 

The  Tb£a8UBT  contains  a  beautifully  illuminated  breviary  of  Charles  II. 
of  Anjou,  the  sceptre  of  the  same  monarch,  two  candlesticks  presented 
by  him,  and  an  iron  crown,  which  is  said  to  have  been  made  at  Bari 
in  1131  for  the  Norman  Roger.  Roger  himself,  Emp.  Henry  VI.  and  his 
consort  Constanza,  Manfred,  and  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon  were  all  crowned 
with  it  in  this  church.  Here  are  also  a  Gothic  reliquary  and  an  episcopal 
throne^made  by  Romualdus  in  1096. 

To  the  left  of  San  Nicola  is  the  small  but  architecturally  inter* 
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eating  chureli  of  San  Oregorio,  the  old  palace-chapel  of  the  Byzan* 
tine  gOYornor,  also  dating  firom  the  11th  century.  —  The  Lkm  in  the 
Piazza  Mercantile  (PI.  D,  3),  hearing  the  inscription  *castos  jastitia' 
on  its  collar,  was  prohahly  once  used  as  a  pillory. 

FaoM  Babi  to  LocoaoT03ii>o,  45  M.,  railway  in  27r3  brs.  (far«s  7  fr.  10, 
i  fr.  75,  3  fr.  30  c).  —  From  (3  M.)  Mtmgivaeta  a  branch-line  runs  vi& 
Turi  to  Paiignano.  5  M.  Triggiemo.  —  6  M.  GopMrM,  visited  by  pilgrims  on 
acGoont  of  a  miracnlous  image  of  tbe  Madonna.  — >  10  M.  iVoJeofiarv,  with 
large  potteries  and  an  elegant  cathedral  of  the  13th  century.  —  11  M.  RuH- 
fflitmo  is  dominated  by  the  square  tower  of  an  old  castle.  The  cathedral  has  a 
line  i3th  cent,  portal.  —  17>/«  M.  GMiversano  (TOO  ft.j  Alb.  Veneiia,  clean),  an 
ancient  town  with  13,394  inhab.,  contains  an  interesting  Cathedral  (i4th  cent.) 
and  a  once  strong  Castle,  which  belonged  from  1466  on  to  the  Acquavivas, 
Dukes  of  Atri  and  Counts  of  Conversano.  The  nunnery  of  San  Benedetto, 
with  mosaic  decorations  on  the  ftgade  and  in  the  cloisters,  is  an  early 
offshoot  from  Monte  Cassinn  (p.  5).  —  24  M.  CatUUma;  37VsM.  FvHgiumOy 
with  13,997  inhab. ;  33  M.  JVoct.  —  40  M.  Aibercb^Uo.  This  village  oonsistn 
mainly  of  so-called  HrulU%  it.  small  houses  with  vaulting  and  conical 
roofs  such  as  the  Apulian  peasants  everywhere  erect  on  the  fields  without 
wood  or  lime.  —  4o  M.  Loeorotondo. 

FaoM  Babi  to  Tarahto,  72  M.,  railway  in  3Vs4s/s  hrs.  (fares  6  tr.  SO, 
3  fr.  15  c).  The  line  gradually  ascends.  —  7  M.  Modugno  (Trattoria 
Donato,  Piasza  San  Laca,  clean).  On  a  farm  about  !•/«  M.  to  tbe  S.fi. 
of  the  former  village  of  BaUignano  are  two  ruined  churoheg :  San  Pietro, 
a  Romanesque  domed  edifice,  and  Santa  Maria,  with  fragmentary  frescoes 
of  the  14th  century.  ~  9i/s  M.  BUetto  has  a  cathedral  begun  in  1336,  with 
a  fine  Gothic  portal  of  1436.  On  a  hill  3  M.  to  the  K.  is  Palo  d*l  ColU 
(587  ft.).  —  14  M.  Grumo  Appula.  ~  35Vt  M.  Aequaviwa  dtUt  Fonti.  The 
basilica  here  presents  a  picturesque  imitation  of  a  Romanesque  church  of 
the  Renaissance  era;  the  Palauo  di  Citti  also  dates  Arom  various  periods. 
About  3  M.  to  the  W.  is  situated  Ccmom  dOit  Mutge^  near  which  is  a 
stalactite  grotto  (key  at  tbe  Sindaco>) ;  fine  view  from  the  suppressed  Con- 
vento  del  Riformati  (1345  ft.),  VU  M.  to  tbe  W. 

34  M.  Oioia  del  Colfe,  junction  of  the  line  to  Rocchetta  Sant* Antonio 
(p.  336).  The  line  now  traverses  the  low  range  of  hills  which  form  the 
S.B.  spurs  of  the  Apennines.  Tbe  scenery  becomes  of  bleak  character,  tbe 
olive-trees  disappearing  and  the  fields  often  looking  as  if  sown  with  frag- 
ments of  limestone  rocks.  43  M.  San-Basilio-MoUola.  ~*  Tunnel.  —  48  M. 
Ctutdlantta,  where  olives  reappear.  Beyond  the  next  tunnel  tbe  line  crosses 
three  deep  ravines  Ogravine').  63  M.  Paiagianello ;  58  M.  PalagimuhMottota ; 
601/s  M.  Mautufray  on  a  picturesque  ravine.  The  train  approaches  the  sea. 
Fine  view  of  tbe  bay.  —  73  M.  Taranto^  see  p.  343. 

84  M.  Noicattaro;  the  town  of  the  same  name  lies  S^/sM.  inland 
(see  above).  —  89  M.  Mola  di  Bari  (14,490  inhab.),  on  the  coast. 
—  99  M.  Polignano  a  Mare  is  situated  on  a  lofty  and  precipitous 
rock,  rising  above  the  sea  and  containing  several  fine  grottoes.  The 
finest  of  these  lies  under  the  new  town  (entrance  by  a  small  door 
in  the  old  town;  key  at  the  house  opposite).  Road  to  (672  M.) 
Conversano  (see  above).  —  102  M.  Monopoli,  with  26,616  Inhab., 
the  residence  of  an  archbishop.  The  cathedral  (1742-70)  contains 
a  St.  Sebastian  by  Palma  Yecchio.  The  tower  of  San  Francesco 
commands  a  fine  view.  Near  the  sea,  on  the  line  of  the  ancient 
road  to  Egnatia,  several  rock-hewn  tombs  have  been  discovered,  the 
objects  found  in  which  are  now  in  the  museum  of  Bari.  —  On 
the  coast  between  Monopoli  and  Fasano,  near  the  Torre  d^Egncaia^ 
He  the  ruins  of  Egnatiay  the  Greek  OnatMCj  where  a  large  number 
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of  vases,  ornaments,  etc.,  have  been  found.  The  andent  walls  have 
been  nearly  all  removed  by  the  peasants  to  baild  their  cottages. 

1101/2  M.  Faaano  (Albergo  Ferrovia),  a  thriving  town  with  12,268 
inhabitants.  The  old  palace  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  with  its 
handsome  loggie  (1509),  is  now  occupied  by  the  Municipio.  — 
115  M.  CUtemino, 

The  train  now  enters  the  province  of  Lecce  or  Otranto  (^Terra 
d'Otranto,  the  ancient  Calabria,  see  p.  238).  123  M.  Ostuni  (750  ft.; 
Alb.  San  Giuseppe)  possesses  a  cathedral  with  a  fine  Romanesque 
fa^de;  the  Biblioteca  Municipale  contains  a  collection  of  anti- 
quities. —  129  M.  Carovigno.  —  139  M.  San  Vito  d'Otranto  or  de' 
Normanni.  On  the  road  hence  to  Brindisi  are  two  grottoes  of  Basilian 
monks,  adorned  with  frescoes.  San  Biagio,  at  the  Masseria  Fannuszi, 
and  San  Giovanni,  at  the  Masseria  Oaffaro. 

146  M.  Brindisi.  —  Hotels.  Gkand-Hotkl  iNTSiufATioirAL  (PI.  a), 
on  the  quay,  near  the  landing-place  of  the  P.  and  O.  steamers,  R.,  L., 
A  A.  3-6,  B.  V/t,  d<j.  8Vs,  I>-  &  (incl.  wine  4  A  5>/«),  pens.  1273,  omnibus 

1  fr.  (tronks  extra).  —  Al»kboo  d'Euaopa  (PI.  b),  in  the  Corso  TJmberto 
prime,  about  midway  between  the  station  and  the  harbour,  R.  A  L.  2^/3  fr., 
A.  40  c. ;  Hotbl-Rkstaubant  CaiiTitALB  (PI.  c),  Corso  Garibaldi  67,  near  the 
harbonr,  R.  A  L.  2-8  fr.  \  these  two  tolerably  good.  ^  Raiiway  Butmirant! 
Cafi  Caprtz  (formerly  Caflisch). 

Cabs.    From  the  station  to  the  harbour  (about  Va  ^Ot  i  P^'S^  ^  <^m 

2  pers.  1  fr.,  3  pers.  1  fr.  20c.,  4  pers.  1  fr.  50 c. ;  per  »/«  hr.  2  fir.,  per  hr.  3  fr. : 
at  night  20  c.  extra  in  each  case;  trunk  20  c. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Oflioe,  in  the  Corso  Umberto  Primo  and  at  ^e 
harbour. 

Steamboats  to  Corfu,  Syra,  and  the  Pireeus  (comp.  R.  44);  also  to  An- 
eona,  Venice,  Trieste,  Alexandria,  etc.  The  guides  who  offer  their  services 
to  travellers  arriving  by  sea  should  be  disregarded. 

Bbitish  Consul,  Sig.  Spiridioni  (?.  Cceoto.  —  Lloyd's  Aobnts,  Ntr9egna 
Brothers.  -—  Enqlish  Chubch  Sbbvicb  in  winter. 

Brindisiy  a  quiet  town  with  22,021  inhab.,  the  ancient  Brentesion 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Brundiaium  (t.  e,  stag's  head)  of  the  Romans, 
a  name  said  to  be  of  Messapian  origin  and  to  be  due  to  the  form 
of  the  harbour  which  encloses  the  town  in  two  arms,  was  once  a 
populous  seaport,  and  the  usual  point  of  embarkation  for  Greece 
and  the  East.  In  modern  times  it  has  again  become  the  starting 
point  of  the  most  direct  route  from  Central  Europe  to  the  East.  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  but 
subject  to  fever. 

Brundisium  was  a  very  famous  place  in  ancient  history.  At  an  early 
period  it  was  colonised  by  Tarentum,  and  subsequently  by  Rome,  B.C.  245; 
and  it  formed  the  termination  of  the  Via  Appia,  which  was  constructed  in 
the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  and  led  hither  via  Venusia  and  Tarentum.  Horace's  de- 
scription  (Sat.  i.  6)  of  his  journey  from  Rome  to  Brundisium,  B.  C.  37,  in  the 
company  of  Hsecenas  is  well  known.  At  Brundisium  the  tragic  poet  Pacu> 
vius  was  born  about  B.C.  220,  and  here,  in  B.C.  19,  Virgil  died  on  his 
return  from  Greece  (some  ruins  near  the  harbour  being  still  pointed  out 
to  the  credulous  as  the  remains  of  the  house  where  he  expired).  The  town, 
when  occupied  by  Pompey,  B.C.  49,  sustained  a  memorable  siege  at  the 
hands  of  Csesar,  who  describes  the  event  in  the  first  book  of  his  Civil 
Var.  The  fleets  of  the  Crusaders  frequently  assembled  in  the  harbour 
Brundisium,  and  in  1227  several  thousand  Crusaders  perished  herefrom 
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want  and  diBoase.  The  place  soon  declined  after  the  cessation  of  the 
Crusades.  It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  Lewis,  King  of  Hungary, 
in  1348,  and  again  by  a  fearful  earthquake  in  1458,  which  buried  most 
of  the  inhabitants  beneath  its  ruins.  The  entrance  to  the  inner  harbour 
became  filled  with  sand,  and  the  harbour  itself  degenerated  into  a  mere 
morass.  The  channel  was  not  opened  again  until  1775.  In  1866  the  Italian 
government  lined  it  with  masonry  and  deepened  the  harbour,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  present  prosperity  of  Brindisi. 

The  Inner  Harbour  is  admirably  sheltered  from  every  wind.  It 
consists  of  two  arms  formed  by  eiosion :  the  Seno  di  Ponte  Grande 
to  the  N.  (1968  ft.  in  length),  and  the  Seno  di  Ponte  Piccolo  to  the 
S.  (1480  ft.  in  length).  The  largest  ocean  steamers  may  enter  the 
latter  and  lie  at  the  quay.  A  channel,  565  yds.  long  and  165  ft. 
broad,  connects  both  arms  with  the  enter  harbour,  the  seaward 
entrance  to  which  Is  divided  into  two  by  the  islet  of  Sant'Ando'eay 
named  Barra  by  the  ancients.  On  this  island  is  a  fort  of  the  15th  cent., 
now  used  as  a  quarantine-station.  In  order  to  prevent  the  harbour 
from  becoming  filled  with  sand,  the  N.  channel  (Bocca  di  Puglia)  has 
been  closed  by  means  of  a  substantia]  bulwark  of  solid  stone.  The 
fort  may  be  visited  by  boat,  and  a  fine  view  enjoyed  from  the  top, 
and  the  trip  may  be  extended  to  the  breakwater  (in  all  1-1 V2  ^^'i 
fare  IV2  fr.). 

On  a  sUght  eminence  by  the  quay  rises  an  unfluted  Column  of 
cipoUino,  62  ft.  in  height,  with  a  highly  ornate  capital,  representing 
figures  of  gods.  Near  it  is  the  base  of  a  second  column,  the  shaft 
of  which  now  bears  the  statue  of  Sant'Oronzo  at  Lecce  (p.  234). 
The  former  bears  an  unfinished  inscription,  containing  mention  of 
a  Byzantine  governor  named  Lupus  Protospatha,  by  whom  the  town 
was  rebuilt  in  the  10th  cent.,  after  its  destruction  by  the  Saracens. 
These  columns  are  said  to  have  marked  the  termination  of  the  Via 
Appia  (p.  232),  and  may,  perhaps,  also  have  borne  beacon-fires. 
The  other  relics  of  antiquity  are  insignificant. 

The  Caatello  with  its  massive  round  towers,  situated  on  the  N. 
arm  of  the  harbour  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  was  founded  by  the 
£mp.  Frederick  II.,  in  1233,  and  was  afterwards  strengthened  by 
Charles  y.  It  is  now  a  bagno  for  criminals  condemned  to  the  galleys. 
The  11th  cent,  baptismal-church  of  San  Giovanni  al  SepolcrOj  with 
handsome  portals  and  frescoes,  is  now  an  antiquarian  museum. 
About  150  paces  to  the  S.W.  of  the  above-mentioned  columns  is 
the  Cathedral  J  which  was  consecrated  by  Urban  II.  in  1089}  the 
nuptials  of  Frederick  II.  with  lolanthe  of  Jerusalem  were  solemnized 
here  in  1225.  The  present  building  dates  from  the  18th  century.  At 
the  corner  of  the  street  beginning  opposite  is  a  mediaeval  house 
with  an  elaborate  balcony.  Not  far  off  is  the  Seminary,  with  the 
public  library,  presented  by  Archbishop  De  Leo  (d.  1814),  a  native 
of  the  place.  The  Norman  church  of  San  Benedetto,  dating  from 
about  1200,  has  an  Interesting  side-portal  and  is  adjoined  by  hand- 
some cloisters.  Santa  Lucia  has  a  crypt  with  remains  of  Byzantine 
frescoes. 
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Railway  from  Brindisi  to  Toronto^  MOafonta^  and  Nqple$,  see  &.  20.  — 
About  2  M.  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Brindisi  is  the  fonner  abbey-church  of  SaiUa 
Maria  del  Ca»aUy  built  in  1322  and  now  preserved  as  a  national  monument, 
with  a  beautiful  portal  and  remains  of  frescoes  of  1923. 

From  B&indisi  to  Otkamto  tia  Liccb  (comp.  p.  226).  Tlie 
train  proceeds  yi&  the  stations  TiUurano^  San  Pietro  Vemotico, 
Squinsano,  Treputzi^  and  Surho,  to  — 

170  M.  (from  Foggia)  Lecee  (167  ft. ;  Alb,  Patria,  with  electric 
light,  large  restaurant,  and  baths,  very  fair;  Vittoria;  BisorgimerUd), 
the  capital  of  a  province  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  with  32,029  Inhah., 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lupiae.  Gregorovins  has  named  it  the 
'Florence  of  Rococo  Art*. 

In  the  Piazza  della  Prefettnra  is  the  church  of  Santa  Croce^  with 
its  fanciful  haroque  facade,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
The  adjacent  Prefeitura^  an  old  Gelestine  convent,  is  of  the  same 
period ;  it  contains  a  collection  of  vases  (two  line  Attic  amphors), 
terracottas,  coins,  and  inscriptions  (open  B-2).  Passing  through  the 
Prefettura,  we  reach  the  Oiardino  Pubblico.  In  the  Piazza,  with 
the  church  of  Santa  Chiara^  a  hronze  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  11,^ 
by  Maccagni,  was  erected  in  1889.  Near  the  Porta  dl  Rugge  is  the 
church  of  San  Domenieo,  in  the  haroque  style  of  the  17th  cent. ; 
opposite  is  the  Boapitalj  of  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  In  the 
Piazza  del  Yescovado  are  the  Cathedral  of  5ani'0ron«o  (huilt  in 
1661),  the  Seminary  J  and  the  Vescovado.  In  the  Piatsa  SanVOronzo 
Etand  a  column  (see  p.  233)  with  a  statue  of  the  saint  and  a  loggia 
of  the  18th  cent.,  containing  a  monument  to  Garihaldi  and  a  llhrary. 
Hard  by  is  the  baroque  portal  of  the  Chiesa  Venetiana  (San  Marco). 
Some  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre  were  discovered  helow  the 
Piazza  in  1904.  Outside  the  Porta  di  Napoli  lies  the  Gampo  Santo 
(closed  12-4  and  after  Ave  Maria),  with  the  handsome  *  Church  cf 
Santi  Nicola  e  Cataldo,  huilt  hy  the  Norman  Count  Tancred  In 
1180.  Of  the  facade  the  central  part  alone,  with  the  heautiful  por- 
tal, is  of  ancient  date.  The  corridor  to  the  right  of  the  church  is 
entered  hy  an  interesting  side-portal ;  the  nave  and  aisles,  with 
their  heautiful  capitals,  were  elaborately  painted  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury.   The  roof  commands  a  view  extending  to  the  coast  of  Epirus, 

Fkom  Lbocb  to  Frakoavilla  (p.  245),  89  M.,  railway  in  SVs-S  hrs. 
(fares  3  fr.  55, 1  fr.  95  c).  The  line  runs  vj&  (7M.)  I^ovoli  (whence  a  branch- 
line  diverges  to  Nard6,  p.  235),  Campi,  Saliee,  San  Pancraxio.,  and  Manduria. 

About  SVsM.  to  the  S.E.  of  Lecce  (diligence  twice  daily  in  30-10  min.), 
and  about  is/4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  station  of  San  Oesario  di  Lecce  (see  below) 
lies  CavallinOy  with  a  chateau  in  the  rich  baroque  style  of  the  ITth  cent. ; 
the  owner,  M.  Ed.  Casetli-Castromediano,  admits  visitors  on  their  sending 
their  cards.  On  the  coast  about  7Vs  H.  to  the  E.  of  Lecce  (electric  tram- 
way from  the  Piazza  Sant^  Oronzo  from  June  to  Oct.  in  Vs  ^r.^  fare  S5  c.) 
are  the  small  sea-baths  of  San  Caiaido  (several  restaurants),  with  a  good 
beach  and  a  lighthouse.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lecce  lay  Rudiae,  where  Ennins, 
the  father  of  Roman  poetry,  was  born,  B.C.  239  (d.  at  Borne  168). 

The  train  runs  from  Lecce  to  (29  M.)  Otranto  in  ahout  2  hrs. 
'ations :  San  Cesario  di  Lecce^  San  Donato  di  Leree^  Oalugnano, 
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SUmatia.  —  179  M.  ZoUino.  Traces  of  Greek  influenee  are  Btill 
abundant  in  the  local  dialect  of  the  district  of  Zollino,  Martano, 
Martignano,  Galimera,  Gastrignano  de'  Greci,  and  Melpignano. 

From  Zollino  to  Gallipoli,  22  M.,  railway  in  1  V«-iV«  ^^-  (tares  2  fr.  10, 
1  fr.  5  c).  —  2V2  M.  SoMo.  the  ancient  SoMum.  The  cathedral  is  adjoined 
by  a  rich  tovt  er  of  14(6-1406  in  the  Lombaidic  slyle;  the  small  Romanesque 
church  of  Santo  Stefano  contains  frescoes  of  the  12-I4th  cent.,  still  showing 
distinct  traces  of  Byzantine  influence  (on  the  W.  wall  an  interesting  painting 
of  the  Last  Judgment).  —  5  M.  Qalatina  (Albergo-Bistorante  Sammartino, 
clean;  Vittoria);  the  Gothic  church  of  Santa  Gaterina  (ca.  1880)  is  an  inter- 
esting building,  the  nave  and  aisles  of  vihich  are  frescoed  by  Francesco 
d'ArecBO  (1435).  —  9V4  M.  Galatone.  —  11  If.  Nardb^  the  ancient  Ntretwn 
of  the  Sallentini,  now  an  episcopal  see  (branch-line  to  Novoli,  see  p.  234).  — 
16  M.  Sannieola;  18  M.  AletiOy  the  ancient  AleHum.  ->  22M.  Gallipoli  (cmn. 
20-30  c.)  Alb.  Cavow^  in  the  main  street.,  well  spoken  of,  with  restaurant 
nearly  opposite;  Lloyd's  agents,  Mincui  A  Arlottd),  a  seaport,  with  10,399 
inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rocky  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Taranto, 
but  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Lacedemonian  Leucippus  and  the  Taren  tines,  and  is  the  Callipolis  or 
Anxa  of  the  Romans:  Handsome  cathedral  of  the  17th  century.  The 
town  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  oil,  which  was  stored  for  long 
periods  in  subterranean  cisterns,  and  thence  drawn  off  for  exportation 
in  a  thoroughly  clarified  condition.  Date-palms  are  frequent  in  the  gardens 
of  the  handsome  villas.  —  A  steamer  plies  weekly  to  Brindisi  and  Taranto. 
Boad  to  the  promontory  of  Leuca,  see  below. 

184  M.  Corigliano  cCOtranto;  187  M.  Maglie;  OO'/a  M.  Bagnolo 
del  Salentof  192  M.  CannoUf  195  M.  Oiurdignano. 

199  M.  Otranto  (Inns  of  Franc.  Pinna  &nd.  Saverio  De  VUis; 
Lloyd's  Agent ,  A.  Eggingion) ,  the  Greek  Hydrus ,  the  Roman 
Bydfuntum^  a  colony  and  municipium,  often  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients as  a  point  of  embarkation  for  ApoUonia  in  Epirus,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  1480,  and  never  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  this  cruel  blow.  It  is  now  an  insignificant  but  beautifully 
situated  fishing-town  with  2295  inhab.,  and  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop. The  Cattle  with  its  two  towers  was  erected  by  Alphonso  of 
Aragon  and  strengthened  by  Charles  Y.  From  the  ramparts  the  coast 
and  mountains  of  Epirus  are  visible  in  clear  weather.  The  Cathedral 
(Santissima  Annunzlata)  contains  some  columns  from  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  which  once  stood  near  the  village  of  San  Nicola,  not  far 
from  the  town,  and  a  remarkable  mosaic  pavement,  with  represent- 
ations of  the  months  and  of  heroic  subjects  (1166).  The  crypt, 
with  its  fine  capitals,  probably  dates  from  the  11th  century.  The 
church  of  San  Pietro,  in  one  of  the  high-lying  side-streets,  is  an 
ancient  edifice  with  Byzantine  frescoes. 

Fboh  Otbamto  to  the  Pbomomtokt  of  Lbuga,  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Italy,  291/2  M.  (about  9  hrs.'  walk ;  a  diligence  plies  once  daily  from  Maglie 
to  Oagliano  vift  Nociglia,  Tricase,  and  Tiggiano  in  6V2  hrs.).  The  carriage- 
road  runs,  mainly  through  gardens,  via  Uggiano  (d^/4  M.),  Minervino  di  Leece 
(51/2  M.),  Poggiardo  (inn^  9Vs  M.),  and  Ortelie  (11  M.).  —  13  H.  Diso.  About 
l*/4  M.  to  the  E..  picturesquely  situated  above  a  narrow  and  rocky  little  haven, 
is  Castro  (326  ft.),  with  ancient  fortifications,  supposed  to  be  the  Castrum 
Minervae^  that  point  of  Italy  which,  according  to  Virgil,  was  first  beheld 
by  iEneas.  —  lo  M.  Andrano.  —  19Vs  M.  (ca.  6  hrs.  from  Otranto)  Trietue 
(818  ft.  5  Alb.  Italia).  Porto  di  Triease,  21J2  M,  to  the  E.,  is  a  frcquentei* 
summer-resort;  luxuriant  vegetation.  —  21  M.  Tiggiano;  22V2  M.  Corsan> 
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'^^h  M,  Cmtimt  4ti  Cmf  i^T-l  &>.  —  TVe  f3A«  X.;  3  his.  fr«M  Tricaae) 
Ca*£s«  4fe  mAca  r  .vaiten  m  M;cliCie  FirckO,  the  bwhcr's)  an  fr«q«eBted 
'm  faub«r.  To  the  E.  fr:a4  l^,  X..  f.«tfaih  »^  X.)  is  the  G^p•  &»«• 
Mm^  A  Zmkw.  f-o  e»:3ei  fr.m  tts  vhite  liscftaM  cSA.  This  is  the  Pn- 
wt$mi§nwm  Imfpftmm,  or  B  ■/?■>■■■■,  of  aalifutj,  cammamEag  a  Boble 
yrvt^cct  froa  ^s  fi^th'iu«  (1S3  ft. :  Ttcit«n  aiwiHrJX  I*  fi^e  weather 
Ub«  l<»ftT  Acrocerasaiaji  aovataias  of  AnmH  macf  he  tistae«ished.  Ifear 
th«  prr/Bkoatorr  oaee  Ur  the  aadeat  Lemem.  T¥e  chvreh  <^  Saate  Msria 
41  l/*r-jca  eoBtaias  a  miracT^.ocj  iaa^  of  the  Xaioaaa  CXadcnaa  teFini- 
tq  '),  be}OB4  the  ncBal^*^ti-:a  (ao  a^misffioB)  oa  Oe  hUl  to  fihe  W.  of 
the  C«.tJa«  df  L««ca  is  the  Psxia  BisUla,  the  ej-UCJ^e  S.  poiat  of  ApaHa. 
flea«aat  b^^ting  -  expe^itlo*  (boat  with  4  rowen,  15-2D  fr.)  to  (3-1  hrs.) 
forto  4li  Tricase  fp.  ^>,  fkirtxas  tl>«  forbiddia^  roeky  coast  with  its 
y^naaa  and  SpanUh  watch-towers  aad  hifh-lTiB«  riDacos. 

We  fluj  return  for  a  chaage  to  GmUtp^i  (p.  296;  31  XOi  diligence 
fffrm  AUumo  to  OatUfoU  once  daUj  la  6^/4  hra.  ria  Pnsicee,  Dgeato,  and 
Taviaao.  3*/«  M.  Cattrigmmo  dd  Capo;  5  ■.  Ala,  i/^  ■.  to  the  B.  of  the 
mfas  of  r«retam,  near  the  church  of  Hadonaa  Yereto;  11  ■.  /Vawec  (Salv. 
Sao  Ostrio^s  inn,  poor)-,  i6>/2  M.  (Tj^eafo  (355 II.;  Alb.  Orecacci,  clean),  the 
ancient  Dzentmn.  an  episcopal  residence ;  21  H.  Baeele;  23  ■.  faeiemo. 

19.  From  FoggiaYi&SocchettaSani' Antonio  to  Gioia 
del  CoUe  or  to  Potenza. 

FaOM  FoGoiA  TO  GioiA  DBL  CoLLK,  118  M.  Railwat  la  ahoat  8  hrs. 
'ilie  morning-train  U  the  only  one  that  makes  direct  connection. 

From  Foggla  (p.  215)  to  (6  M.)  Cervaro,  see  p.  221.  —  11  M. 
Ordona^  the  hudeni Herdoniatj  with  ancient lains ;  id^iJA.  Aseoli 
Sairlano  (Albergo  di  Roma,  clean),  I72M.  from  the  station,  charm- 
ingly situated  (1346  ft.),  the  ancient  AuscuLvm,  famed  for  the 
victory  gained  here  by  Pyrrhns  over  the  Romans,  B.C.  279.  — 
241/2  M.  Candela,  —  31  M.  Roccheiia  Sant' Antonio  (Rail.  Restau- 
rant, very  fair),  the  junction  of  the  lines  to  Potenza  (p.  238)  and 
Avellino  (p.  223). 

Farther  on  the  railway  descends  the  valley  of  the  Ofanto  (p.  225), 
to  (39 V2  M.)  San  Nicola  di  Melfij  and  thence  ascends,  to  the  S., 
the  valley  of  the  little  Rendina  to  — 

451/2  M.  Bapolla-Lavello.  King  Conrad  IV.  died  in  1254  in  a 
camp  near  Lavello,  6  M.  to  the  N.E. 

52 V2  M.  Venosa  (1345  ft.;  Alb.-RistoranU  dellaFerrovia,  kept  by 
(Jlacohlno  Fioretti,  in  the  town,  very  fair),  1^/4  M.  from  the  station, 
the  ancient  Ventuiay  colonized  by  Rome  after  the  Samnite  war  (291 
B.O.)^  Is  now  a  town  with  8500  inhabitants.  In'  the  Piazza  is  a 
mediocre  statue  of  Horace  (p.  237).  The  Cattle  was  erected  by  Pirro 
dol  Kalzo  In  the  15th  century.  The  Benedictine  abbey -church  of 
Santa  Trinitd^  consecrated  by  Pope  Nicholas  II.  in  1059  and  recently 
badly  restored,  contains  frescoes  of  the  15th  cent,  and  the  tombs  of 
the  founder  Robert  Guiscard  (d.  1085)  and  his  first  wife  Albeiada 
Td.  1 128),  mother  of  Boemund.  After  a  union  of  eleven  years  Robert 

orced  Alberada  in  1058,  on  the  ground  that  she  stood  within  the  pro- 
cd  degrees  of  consAnguinity  with  him,  and  married  Sigilgalta  of 
'10.    Immediately  bohind  the  abbey-church  is  another  Churchy 
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'began  after  1150  but  never  completed  (national  monument;  key 
kept  by  the  sacristan).  It  comprises  nave  and  aisles,  a  transept,  and 
an  ambulatory  with  apses,  and  was  designed  by  a  French  architect 
after  the  model  of  the  Gluniac  church  at  Paray-le-Monial.  The 
adjacent  ancient  amphitheatre  yielded  the  hewn  stones  for  the  ad- 
mirably built  walls,  in  which  inscriptions  and  sculptured  fragments 
may  be  seen. 

To  the  K.  of  Venosa,  on  the  road  to  the  station,  in  the  volcanic  tufa 
ejected  by  Monte  Vultare  (p.  288),  are  some  Jewish  Catacombs  ^  with  in- 
scriptions in  Hebrew,  Latin .  and  Greek ,  discovered  in  1853.  The  Jews 
were  numerous  here  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries. 

An  ancient  structure  of  ^opus  reticulatum'  here  is  called  the  Casa  di 
OraziOt  but  without  the  slightest  authority.  Horace^  the  son  of  a  freedman, 
was  bom  at  Venusia  in  B.C.  65,  and  there  received  his  elementary  educa- 
tion, after  which  his  father  took  him  to  Rome  in  order  to  procure  him 
better  instruction.  He  frequently  mentions  the  'far  resounding  Aufidus'  in 
his  poems,  as  well  as  the  villages  in  the  vicinity  (Garm.  iii.  4, 14),  such  as 
the  lofty  Acfierontia  (p.  238),  the  woods  of  Bantia  (see  below),  and  the 
fertile  meadows  of  the  low-lying  Ferentum  (p.  238). 

On  the  wooded  heights  between  Venusia  and  Bantia,  in  B.C.  208, 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  gallant  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  and  the  first  gen- 
eral who  succeeded  in  arresting  the  tide  of  Hannibal's  success  (at  Kola, 
p.  222),  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  perished. 

60  M.  Palazzo  San  Oervasio,  a  large  agricultural  village.  —  66  M. 
Spinazsola  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Barletta  (p.  226). 

A  road  leads  hence  to  the  8.,  through  the  woods  of  Bantia,  the  Saltus 
Bantini  of  Horace  (see  above) ,  to  (ca.  8V2  M.)  Oenzano  (1930  ft.).  Banzi 
(1870  ft.),  1^/4  M.  to  the  N.W.,   preserves  the  name  of  the  ancient  Bantia. 

77  M.  Poggiorsinu  —  89  M.  Oravina  (Albergo-Ristorante  Italia, 
clean),  with  18,197  inhabitants.  The  collegiate  church  is  a  basilica 
of  the  15th  cent.,  with  fine  choir-stalls.  San  Sebastiano  has  Ro- 
manesque cloisters.  In  Santa  Sofia,  beside  the  convent  of  Santa 
Chiara,  is  a  tomb  of  a  Duchess  of  (Jravina  (1518).  The  old  castle 
belonged  to  the  Orsini,  Dukes  of  Gravina.  Immediately  outside  the 
town  is  the  rock-hewn  church  of  San  Michele,  with  remains  of 
Byzantine  painting,  adjoining  which  are  two  caverns  (one  above 
the  other),  containing  mummies  and  bones.  On  a  hill  adjoining 
the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  —  96  M. 
Altamu  ra  (1550  ft.;  Alb.  Mercadante,  in  the  Corso,  poor;  trattoria 
beside  the  Municipio),  with  22,683  inhabitants.  The  cathedral, 
begun  un  der  Frederick  II.  in  1232,  was  entirely  remodelled  in  the 
Angevin  period  and  in  the  16th  cent.,  and  poorly  restored  in  the 
19th  century.  Its  portals,  dating  from  1312,  are  elaborately,  but 
somewhat  crudely  decorated.  The  ambo  in  the  library  belongs  to 
the  16th,  not  to  the  13th  century.  In  front  of  the  cathedral  Is  a 
monument  by  Ar.  Zocchi  (1899),  commemorating  the  citizens  who 
fell  in  1799  during  the  siege  of  the  town  by  Cardinal  Ruflfo  (p.  1).  — 
102  M.  Casale  d'Altamura;  109  M.  SanUramo.  —  118  M.  Gioia 
del  CoUe  (1180  ft. ;  Orazio  Milano't  Inn\  with  21,861  inhab.  and 
a  well-preserved  castle  of  the  Hohenstaufen  period,  is  the  junctio'* 
for  the  railway  to  Bari  and  Taranto  (p.  231). 
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Fboh  Fogoia  via  Rocchbtta  Sant'  Antonio  to  Potenza  (p.  241), 
74  M.,  railway  in  5-6  hrs.  (fares  13  fr.  85,  9  fr.  70,  6  fir.  26  c). 

From  Foggla  to  (31  M.)  Bocehetta  Sant' Antonio,  see  p.  236. 

41  M.  Melfl  (2065  ft. ;  BellapaneUa,  Via  Santa  Lucia,  well 
spoken  of),  with  13,993  inhab.,  piotuiesquely  situated  on  a  half- 
destroyed  lateral  crater  on  the  slope  of  Mte.  Vulture,  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  oil  and  wine  trade.  The  earthquake  of  1851  completely 
ruined  the  town,  since  when  it  has  been  rebuilt,  without,  however, 
improving  in  cleanliness.  The  old  castle  of  the  Norman  soyereigns, 
who  often  resided  here,  has  been  restored  by  Prince  Doria  as  a 
chateau.  Here,  in  1059,  Pope  Nicholas  II.  invested  Robert  Guiscard 
with  the  duchies  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  The  ^Caihedtal  of  1155 
(since  rebuilt),  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  earthquake.  The  town- 
hall  contains  a  fine  Roman  sarcophagus. 

The  conspicuous  Xonte  Vulture  (4365  ft),  an  extinct  volcano,  may 
be  visited  from  Melfl  or  Rionero  (see  below)  or  still  better  from  Monte- 
verde  (p.  224).  The  circumference  of  the  whole  mountain  is  about  87  M. 
Horace  mentions  it  as  the  'Apulian  Vultur'  (Od.  IIL  4);  at  that  period  it 
formed  the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Apulia.  Calabria  extended 
hence  in  a  S.E.  direction  to  the  Capo  di  Leuca  (p.  236) ;  and  S.W.  lay  the 
land  of  the  Bruttii,  as  far  as  the  Sicilian  straits.  Since  the  Middle  Ages, 
however,  the  latter  district  has  been  named  Calabria, .  while  the  ancient 
Calabria  is  now  the  Terra  d*Otranto. 

The  former  crater  of  Monte  Vulture  is  densely  overgrown  with  oaks  and 
beeches,  among  which  lie  the  two  small  Ldket  of  Monticchio  (2185  ft.),  ca. 
125  ft.  in  depth.  By  the  upper  lake  are  the  former  Capuchin  monastery  of 
San  MicheU^  most  picturesquely  situated,  and  the  ruined  church  of  ScmC 
Ilario.  On  the  W.  slope  of  the  mountain,  reached  by  carriai;e  from  Monte- 
verde  (p.  224)  in  1/2  h^*  (fare  IV2  fr.  each  pers.),  lie  the  Bagni  di  Xon- 
ticchio  (pens.  incl.  baths  7-10  fr.),  with  mineral  springs.  The  road  atcenda 
hence  to  the  lakes  (a  drive  of  ca.  1  hr. ;  fare  21/2  fr.  each).  The  summit  of 
the  Monte  Vulture  may  be  reached  on  horseback  (5  fr.)  from  the  baths 
in  3  hrs.  and  the  descent  takes  the  same  time.  —  In  the  Vattane  dt  Sania 
Margheriiay  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mountain,  is  a  grotto  with  frescoes  of 
the  i3-14th  centuries. 

The  railway  skirts  the  slope  of  the  Monte  Vulture,  trayersing 
several  tunnels.  —  45^/2  M.  Barile.    Numerous  vineyards. 

471/2  M.  Rionero  {-AteHa-RipcLcandidaJ,  a  town  with  11,453  in- 
hab. (Locanda  del  Fieri) ;  52V2  M.  Forenza,  IO1/2  M.  to  the  W.  of 
the  town,  which  preserves  the  name  of  the  ancient  Ferentum  (p.  237) ; 
59  m.  Castel  LagopesoU,  with  a  castle  (2720  ft.),  used  by  the 
Hohenstaufen  as  a  hunting  resort,  conspicuously  situated  on  a 
height  to  the  S.W.  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  —  62  M.  Pietra'- 
gaUa;  the  town  (2750  ft.)  lies  7  M.  to  the  N.E.,  and  about  81/2  M, 
farther  on  (diligence  in  4  hrs.)  is  Acerenza  (2730  ft.;  Locanda,  in 
the  old  castle),  the  ancient  Aceruntia  or  Acherontia  (comp.  p.  237), 
finely  and  loftily  situated.  It  is  famous  for  its  wine.  On  the  gable  of 
the  Cathedral  (13th  cent.)  is  a  so-called  antique  bust  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  more  probably  a  mediaeval  poi trait  of  one  of  the  Hohen* 
staufen.  The  crypt  has  four  antique  columns  of  coloured  marble, 
n  pedestals  with  mediffival  reliefs.  —  65  M.  Avigliano,  —  71^2  M, 
jtenza  Superiore.    74  M.  Potenza  di  Basilicata,  see  p.  241. 
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20.  From  Naples  to  Brindisi  vi&  Potenza,  Metaponto, 
and  Taranto. 

3A0  M.  Railway  ;  express  in  llVsbrs.  (fares  41  fr.  20, 28  ft.  80>  18  fr.  25  c.) ; 
no  througb-eonnection  by  ordinary  trains. 

From  Naples  to  (45V2  M.)  Battipaglia,  see  pp.  178-183. 

50  M.  EboU  (470  ft.;  Albergo  dei  Fion),  a  town  with  9642  in- 
bab.,  the  ancient  Eburum^  situated  on  the  hillside,  with  an  old 
ohfiteau  of  the  Prince  of  Angri,  enjoys  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  the 
oak-forest  of  Persano,  and  the  Monte  Albumo,  as  far  as  the  temples 
of  Psstum.  The  sacristy  of  San  Francesco  contains  a  large  Madonna 
by  Andrea  da  Salerno  and  a  Gmciflxion  by  Rob.  de  Oderlsio  (14th 
cent).  Diligence  to  Controne ,  Catteleivita,  and  Corleto,  on  Monte 
Alburno  (see  below). 

The  railway  proceeds  towards  the  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
broad  and  turbulent  Sde  (p.  184),  beyond  which  rises  the  Monte 
Albumo  (6710  ft.),  the Albumua  of  the  ancients,  described  by  Virgil 
as  ^green  with  holm-oaks'.  Scattered  groves  of  oaks  and  olive 
trees  are  seen  at  intervals.  —  54  M.  Persano,  —  6IV2  M.  Conturai; 
the  town  lies  2^2  M.  to  the  N.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  numerous 
sulphur-springs  (solfataras). 

From  Contursi  a  'giornaliera*  (diligence),  in  connection  with  the  morn- 
ing express,  plies  to  Ckqwsele  (5  brs.)  and  Teora  (6  hrs.).  At  Gaposeie  the 
copious  spring  forming  the  source  of  the  Sele  rises  from  the  limestone 
cliffs  of  the  J£ontt  Cervialto  (5935  ft.).  A  collecting  basin  is  now  being 
constracted  for  this  water  at  a  height  of  1870  ft.,  whence  it  will  be  con* 
ducted  at  first  to  the  N.E.,  by  a  tunnel  (T^/s  M.  long)  penetrating  the 
watershed,  and  then  to  the  S.E.,  by  an  aqueduct  (15o  H.  in  length),  to 
the  Apullan  provinces  of  Foggia,  Bari,  and  Lecce,  all  of  which  have  at 
present  a  very  inadequate  supply  of  drinking-water.  The  end  of  this 
gieantic  undertaking  is  set  for  1921,  and  its  total  cost  is  estimated  at 
168  million  francs  (6,500,000;.). 

The  train  now  follows  for  a  short  time  the  course  of  the  Tanagro 
or  NegrOy  the  Tanager  of  the  ancients.  —  65  M.  Sicignano. 

Fbox  Sioigmano  to  Lagonbobo,  49  H.,  railway  in  SV^-S  hrs.  (fares 
8  fr.  60,  1  fr.  80  c. ;  the  line  is  being  prolonged  to  Spezzano  in  the  direction 
of  the  highroad,  see  p.  240).  —  The  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Tanagro. 
51/2  M.  Oaldo;  7i/s  V.  Petina.  —  IOV2  M.  Autetta;  on  the  hill  to  the  left 
is  the  village  of  that  name  (2646  inhab.).  Many  traces  still  exist  of  the 
appalling  earthquake  of  Dec.  21st,  1857,  through  the  effects  of  which  20,000 
people  perished  in  the  district  of  Sala  and  Vallo  di  Diano  alone  (see 
below).  —  The  line  crosses  the  ravine  of  the  Lontrano  by  a  lofty  viaduct 
and  again  approaches  the  Tanagro.  To  the  left  lies  the  village  of  Ptrtosa^ 
which  was  partly  destroyed  in  1857.  Below  the  village  is  a  large  cavern, 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  whence  a  brook  flows  to  the  Tanagro.  As  far 
as  PoUa  the  railway  follows  the  imposing  ravine  (over  320  ft.  deep),  which 
has  been  formed  by  the  water  of  the  Valle  di  Diano  in  a  rocky  ridge 
stretching  to  the  N.E.  from  the  Monte  Albumo  (see  above).  —  Beyond 
(17  M.)  Polla  (1456  ft.),  the  ancient  Forum  Popilii,  we  enter  the  fertile 
Vallo  di  Diano.  The  valley,  ca.  20  M.  in  length,  is  traversed  by  the  Tanagro, 
and  contains  numerous  villages.  —  21  M.  AUnOy  the  ancient  Atina  in  Lucania, 
with  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  walls,  and  towers.  Diligence  to  Brienta 
and  Marsico  Kuovo  (p.  240). 

25V«  M.  Sala  OonaiUna  (2015  ft.-,  AJb.  JanniceUL  Piazza Umberto  Primo, 
B.  1  fr.  \  cab  to  the  town,  50  c),  with  5340  inhab.,  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect, 
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situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Monte  dt  BUo  Manieano  (4812  ftO,  overlooked 
by  a  mediseval  castle.  —  2S>/t  H.  Sa$*€mo-T9gffiemo.  About  oVs  M.  to  the 
K.W.  lies  the  small  town  of  Teggiano  (2090  ft.),  the  ancient  Tegianum, 
formerly  called  DianOy  whence  the  valley  (see  p.  239)  derives  its  name. 
At  the  point  where  the  road  to  Teggiano  diverges  from  that  to  Sassano  is 
the  Pont€  dj  SiUa^  an  ancient  Roman  bridge. 

31  M.  Padnla.  Below  the  village  is  the  Certoaa  di  San  Lorenxoy  a  vast 
building  in  the  baroque  style  of  the  17th  cent.,  recently  restored  and  de- 
clared a  national  monument.  Three  well-preserved  colonnaded  eourts,  a 
large  external  staircase,  the  refectory,  and  an  ac^oining  room  with  a  taste- 
ful pavement  of  majolica  slabs  are  interesting.  —  35  M.  Montesano. 

[From  Sala,  Padula,  and  Montesano  beautiful  routes  lead  to  the  E. 
to  the  Vatley  of  Martico^  which  is  watered  by  the  Agri.  The  ohief  place 
is  Marsieo  Nuovo^  a  town  with  4724  inhab.  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
(diligence  to  Atena,  see  p.  239).  About  12Vs  M.  farther  down  is  the  small 
town  of  Saponara^  situated  on  a  steep  hill.  To  the  K,  in  the  Agri  valley, 
once  lay  the  ancient  Orufnentum.  The  ruins  are  insignificant,  but  a  rich 
treasure  of  vases,  inscriptions,  and  gems  has  been  found  among  them.] 

41  M.  Catatbwmo.  —  49  M.  La^onegro  (2185  ft. :  Albtrgo  RUorgimento ; 
Rail.  Restaurant,  with  rooms),  a  small  town  with  4300  inhab.,  in  a  wild 
situation ,  amidst  lofty  mountains,  is  at  present  the  terminus  of  the  line. 
The  Monte  Sirino  (6584  ft.)  may  be  easily  ascended  in  4  hrs.  by  a  beautiful 
forest-path  (chapel  near  the  top,  6193  ft.). 

Fboh  Laoonsoko  to  Spszzako  (MetapontOf  Cotenta)^  about  40  M.,  high- 
road (railway  projected,  see  p.  239),  traversed  by  a  *Vettura  Gorriera^. 
The  road  winds  through  profound  valleys,  passing  to  the  left  of  the  Logo 
di  Serino  (2585  ft.),  near  the  ravines  in  which  the  Sinni^  the  Siri*  of  the 
ancients,  takes  its  rise.  The  CH/s  M.)  village  of  Lauria  (inn,  on  the  road, 
dirty;  a  better  one  in  the  village)  lies  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  mountain, 
opposite  the  huge  Monte  Sirino  (see  above).  Then  (IOV2  M.)  Caatellueeioy 
on  an  eminence  above  a  branch  of  the  Lao^  the  ancient  Lau$.  The  road 
leads  hence,  via  Mormanno  and  Morano^  the  Murantan  of  the  ancients,  on 
the  S.W.  slope  of  Monte  Pollino  (p.  246 ;  7450  ft.),  to  — 

30Vs  M.  Castrovillari  (114Sft.;  AJb.  ExeelHor  B.  I'Afr.;  CentraU)^  a 
town  of  9945  inhab.,  situated  on  two  brooks  which  unite  a  little  lower 
down  to  form  the  Co«ctI«,  the  ancient  Syharii.  The  older  parts  of  the 
town,  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  l^'orman  Cattello^  are  largely  deserted  on 
account  of  the  malaria.  The  church  of  Madonna  del  Cattaio  (1130  ft.)  at 
the  top  commands  a  fine  view.  A  picturesque  road  leads  from  (3astrovillari 
to  Luniro  (2370  ft.;  primitive  locanda  of  Franc  Ambronaro),  inhabited  by 
a  colony  of  Albanians  of  whom  the  women  wear  a  picturesque  costame. 
About  IV2  M.  to  the  £.  of  Lungro  are  the  only  important  mines  of  rock- 
salt  in  Italy  (open  to  visitors  with  an  introduction).  Lungro  is  also  con- 
nected by  road  with  the  station  of  Spezzano  (see  below;  diligence  twice 
daily  in  4  hrs.;  one-horse  carr.  in  3  hrs-,  fare  ca.  8  fr.). 

Beyond  Castrovillari  the  highroad  leads  through  the  well -cultivated 
valley  of  the  Coscile  to  (40  M.)  ^eztano-Caetrovillari^  where  we  reach  the 
railway  from  Sibari  to  Gosenza  (see  R.  21). 

70  M.  B%iecino ,  a  town  with  5154  inhab.  and  an  old  eastle, 
situated  on  a  hill  71/2  M.  to  the  left  (2128  ft.).  In  the  Jtione  San 
Maurizio,  below  the  town,  are  some  pre-Roman  ruins  and  numeroiu 
Latin  inscriptions  dating  from  the  Roman  Volcei.  —  The  line  now 
enters  the  valley  of  the  Platano.  Several  tunnels.  —  71  M.  Ponte 
San  Cono.  —  74  M.  Romagnano-Vietri. 

A  diligence  plies  twice  a  day  from  Bomagnano  to  (4V2M.)  Vietri  (1148  ft.), 
a  picturesquely  situated  town  (3467  inhab.),  with  a  ruined  mediaeval  castle. 

The  railway  now  enters  the  narrow  *Oola  di  RomagnanOj  the 
romantic  gorge  of  the  Platano,  and  ascends  it  towards  the  broad 
mountain-valley  of  Muro,  which  formed  a  lake  before  the  river  forced 
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Its  way  out.  The  rayine  is  so  narrow  that  there  is  frequently  no 
room  even  for  a  footpath  beside  the  river.  The  train  traverses  20 
tunnels  and  galleries  (numerous  pretty  views).  79  M.  Balvano,  on 
the  hill  to  the  right,  with  a  rained  Norman  castle.  The  third  tunnel 
from  this  point,  about  1  M.  in  length,  passes  under  the  Monte  deli' 
Armi.  —  83  M.  Belta-MurOy  the  station  (diligence  twice  a  day)  for 
the  village  of  (6  M.)  Bella  and  the  town  of  (8V2  M.)  Muro  Lucano 
(8323  inhab.),  both  of  which  lie  to  the  N.  Near  Muro  are  some 
massive  mural  remains  of  the  ancient  Numis1ro(f), 

Near  (86  M.)  Baragiano  the  train  crosses  the  Platano,  which 
it  then  quits.  —  9272  M.  Pieemo,  vdth  3828  Inhab.,  who  make  oil, 
wine,  and  silk .  —  96  M.  Tito^  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  with  an  ex- 
tensive Yiew;  the  village  (3621  inhab.)  lies  3  M.  to  the  right  of  the 
railway.  Diligences  run  from  the  station  to  the  town  and  to  Sairiano 
di  Lveania,  formerly  called  Pietrafeaa  but  now  renamed  after  the 
deseited  town  on  the  height  (3145  ft.)  beyond  Tito.  Fine  oak  woods. 

i03 M.ToteiiM&fdiBasilicata),  —  Albbrgo  s  Bistobante  Lombabdo, 
Via  Pretoria  186,  R,  L.,  &  A.  from  2  fr.  j  Alb.  Lucamo.  —  Caffi  Perffola^ 
opposite  the  Alb.  Lombardo;  Rail.  ReUaurant^  with  bedrooms,  well  spoken 
of.  —  Gab  (carroKcella)  from  the  station  to  the  town  (*/a  hr.),  1  fr. 

Pqterua  (2700  ft.),  with  12,313  inhab. ,  is  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  part  of  the  old  Baailicata^ 
a  district  nearly  corresponding  with  the  ancient  Lucanto.  The  town, 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  since  the  earthquake  of  1857,  lies  on  an 
eminence  above  the  Baaento^  the  ancient  CasueniuB  or  CaaOy  which 
rises  not  far  from  here,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  near  the 
ruins  of  Metapontum.  Fine  view  from  the  piazza  in  front  of  the 
Gappella  di  San  Gerardo.  —  The  ancient  Potentia^  destroyed  by 
Emp.  Frederick  II.  and  again  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  lay  lower  down  in 
the  plain ,  at  the  spot  now  called  La  Mutata^  where  coins  and  in- 
scriptions have  frequently  been  found.  Remains  of  various  ancient 
towns  have  been  discovered  near  Potenza. 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  from  Potenza  to  Acertnta  (p.  288)  \ 
diligenee  in  7  hrs. 

The  train  now  follows  the  course  of  the  Basento,  tbe  valley  of 
which  is  wide  acd  picturesque  but  deserted  and  strewn  with  d^brio. 
Numerous  tunnels  have  been  necessitated  by  the  way  in  which  the 
water-worn  and  distorted  cliffs  press  upon  the  river. 

107  M.  Vaglio ;  the  village  lies  41/2  M.  to  the  left  of  the  railway. 
II3V2  M.  Brindisi  Montagnaf  117  M.  Trhigno.  118  M.  Albano  ; 
the  town  of  Albano  di  Lucania  (2950  ft.)  is  situated  on  a  hill  6  M. 
to  the  N.  The  Basento  is  Joined  on  the  right  by  the  Camastra,  its 
chief  affluent.  122  M.  Campoma^giore-Pietrapertosa;  to  the  left, 
romantic  mountain  scenery.  129^2  ^>  Caleiano ,  the  station  for 
Tricarieoy  a  town  on  a  hill,  5  M.  to  the  N.W.,  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
with  8000  inhabitants.  132  M.  Oraaaano-Oaraguso  (small  restau- 
rant) ;  I371/2  M.  Salandra-OrottoU.    Grassano  and  Grottole  He  con- 
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siderably  to  the  N. ,  Garaguso  and  Salandra  to  the  S.  of  the  railway. 
Salandra,  with  its  oastle,  is  situated  on  the  Scdandrella,  an  affluent 
of  the  Gavone,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  —  145^2  M. 
Ferrandinaj  153V2  M.  Pistieei ;  the  two  small  towns  lie  5-6  M.  to 
the  S.  Farther  on  the  train  crosses  the  Basento,  which  descends 
in  windings  to  the  sea.  161 V2  M.  Bemalday  a  town  of  7121  in- 
hab.j  with  extensive  fields  of  saffron  and  cotton. 

169  M.  Metaponto  (^Rail.  Restauranty  with  rooms.,  bargaining 
necessary,  tolerable),  near  the  old  castle  of  Torremare,  is  a  solitary 
station,  the  name  of  which  recalls  the  celebrated  ancient  Greek 
city  of  Metapontum,  Pythagoras  (p.  247)  died  here,  B.  G.  497,  in 
his  90th  year,  but  his  philosophy  survived  him  in  the  towns  of 
Magna  GrsBcia,  especially  at  Metapontum  itself,  Tarentnm ,  and 
Croton.  When  Alexander  of  Epirus  came  to  Italy  in  B.  G.  332, 
Metapontum  allied  itself  with  him,  and  in  the  Second  Punic  War 
it  took  the  part  of  Hannibal.  Its  enmity  to  Rome  on  the  latter 
occasion,  however,  caused  its  downfall,  and  at  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias,  in  the  2nd  cent  after  Ghrist,  it  was  a  mere  heap  of  ruins. 
About  1  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  station  lie  the  ruins  of  a  Doric 
Temple ,  dedicated  to  Apollo  Lyceu$  (end  of  6th  cent.  B.G.),  and 
called  by  the  peasants  Chiesa  di  Sanaone;  the  columns  are  en- 
cased in  stucco.  —  About  5  M.  to  the  N.  is  another  ancient  Greek 
^Temple  in  the  Doric  style,  called  Le  Tavole  Paladine  by  the 
peasants,  who  believe  each  pillar  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  Sara- 
cen chieftain.  Fifteen  columns  of  the  peristyle  (ten  on  the  N.,  five 
on  the  S.  side)  are  still  standing.  The  limestone  of  which  they  con- 
sist is  now  much  disintegrated.  Walking  on  this  excursion  is  un- 
pleasant in  wet  weather.  A  horse  may  sometimes  be  obtained  for 
a  fee  of  2-2 V2  fr.  The  charge  for  ox-earts  is  high,  and  it  is  neces  ary 
to  make  a  bargain  in  advance.  —  We  may  return  by  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bradano.  The  neighbouring  farm-houses  (matsariej,  such  as 
the  Maasaria  Sanaone^  are  built  of  massive  blocks  from  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  town.  On  the  coast  are  traces  of  a  harbour  now  filled 
with  sand.  To  the  S.W.  of  the  temple  are  rows  of  tombs  which 
afford  an  idea  of  the  great  extent  of  the  town. 

From  Metaponto  to  Reggio,  see  p.  245. 

The  railway  from  Metaponto  to  Taranto  traverses  a  monotonous 
feeries  of  sand-dunes.  The  once  fertile  country  is  now  very  ineffi- 
ciently cultivated.  The  train  crosses  several  flumare  (p.  264).  — 
1751/2  M.  Oinoaa ;  the  station  is  connected  by  road  with  the  town, 
the  ancient  OenuHa,  which  lies  13  M.  inland.  —  186  M.  Chiatona. 

196  M.  Toronto.  —  Hotels  (all  vaiiously  reported  on).  Albeboo 
EuBOPA,  Gittk  Nuova,  on  the  Hare  Piccolo,  commanding  good  views,  with 
restaurant  overlooking  the  8ea,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  8  fr. ;  Aquila  d'Oxo,  Piazsa 
Archita  (p.  244),  with  restaurant,  very  fair.  In  the  old  town:  Risoboimsnto, 
Piazza  Fontana,  1/3  K*  ffom  the  station. 
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Trattorie  and  Cafes.  Cajfi  NicoUmlonio^  Piazza  Archita ;  Rehecddno^  Strada 
Due  Hari  \  DuiliOy  Strada  Haggiore ;  several  CafU  in  the  Ringhiera,  often 
crowded  on  Saturdays. 

Baths  beside  the  Albergo  Europa. 

Oab  from  the  station  to  the  town,  50  c.  —  Two  omnibus-lines  ply  in 
the  town:  1st  d.  15,  2nd  cl.  10  c. 
Lloti>^8  Aqkkts,  Cacace  FrateUi. 

TarantOj  a  clean  town  with  50,592  inhab.  and  a  considerable 
trade,  is  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  a  sub-prefect,  and  other 
authorities  and  possesses  an  important  war-harbour  with  exten- 
sive do^Jks.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  N.  bay  of  the  Oulf  of 
TarantOy  on  a  rock  which  separates  the  latter  from  the  deep  inlet 
of  the  Mare  Piccolo,  The  bay  is  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Capo 
San  Vito,  and  on  the  W.  it  is  protected  by  two  flat  islands,  the 
Choeradea  of  antiquity,  now  called  San  Pieito  and  San  Paolo;  the 
latter  and  smaller  is  occupied  by  a  lighthouse  and  by  the  ruins  of 
a  fort  built  by  the  French.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  between 
San  Paolo  and  San  Vito  j  towards  the  N.W.  the  passage  is  navigable 
for  small  boats  only.  The  climate  of  Taranto  is  somewhat  cold  in 
winter,  and  not  unbearably  hot  in  summer.  The  honey  and  fruit 
of  the  district  still  maintain  their  ancient  reputation.  The  date- 
palm  also  bears  fruit  here,  but  it  seldom  ripens  thoroughly. 

Tarenlum^  or  Taras^  as  it  was  called  in  Greek,  founded  to  the  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Oaiaeius  (perhaps  the  modern  Cervaro)  by  Spartan  Par- 
thenians  under  the  guidance  of  Phalanthus,  B.C.  701,  gradually  extended 
its  sway  over  the  territory  of  the  lapyge^  which  was  peculiarly  suited  for 
agriculture  and  sheep-farming.  (The  sh^p  of  this  district  wore  coverings 
to  protect  their  fleeces  ^  comp.  Horace,  Garm.  II.  6,  ^ovibus  pellitis  6a- 
lesi\)  Excellent  purple  mussels  were  also  found  here,  so  that  the  twin 
industries  of  weaving  and  dyeing  sprang  up  side  by  side;  and  this  town 
seems  also  to  have  furnished  the  whole  of  Apulia  with  pottery.  Thus  through 
its  strong  fleet,  its  extensive  commerce  and  fisheries,  its  agriculture  and 
manufactures  Tarentum  became  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  city  of  Magna 
Grsecia.  The  coins  of  the  ancient  Tarentum  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty.  In  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  the  city  attained  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity, 
under  the  guidance  of  Archytas,  the  mathematician;  but  at  the  same 
time  its  inhabitants  had  become  notorious  for  their  wantonness.  In 
the  war  against  the  Lucanians  Tarentum  summoned  to  its  aid  foreign 
princes  from  Sparta  and  Epirus,  and  in  its  struggle  with  Rome  it  was 
aided  by  I^rhui  (281),  whose  general  MilOj  however,  betrayed  the  city 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  the  town  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Hannibal^  but  was  conquered  in  209  by  the  Romans, 
who  sold  30,000  of  the  citizens  as  slaves.  In  B.C.  123  a  Roman  colony  (Colonia 
Ntptwnia)  was  established  here,  without,  however,  superseding  the  Greek 
community.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  Tarentum,  like  Naples  and  Reggio, 
was  still  essentially  a  Greek  town,  and  its  trade  and  industry  were  still 
flourishing  (411e  terrarum  mihi  preeter  omnes  angulus  ridet',  Hor.  Carm. 
II.  6).  Subsequently  it  became  quite  Romanized.  From  the  reign  of 
Justinian  the  town,  with  the  rest  of  S.  ItaJy,  belonged  to  the  Byzantine 
empire.  In  927  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  but  in  967  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Nicephorut  Phoetu,  in  consequence  of  which  Greek  once 
more  became  the  common  dialect.  In  1063  Robert  Ouiteard  took  the  town 
and  bestowed  it  on  his  son  Boemund.  At  a  later  period  Emp.  Frederick  II. 
built  the  castle  of  Rocca  Imperiale.  PMlip\  son  of  Charles  II.  of  Ai^ou, 
was  made  prince  of  Taranto  in  13C1. 

The  railway-station  is  in  the  suburb  (Borgo)  to  the  N.W.,  which 
contains  the  commercial  storehouses  and  a  few  factories. 
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The  city  proper  (Citt^J  occupies  the  site  of  the  Acropolis  of  the 
ancient  town  and  is  splendidly  situated  on  a  rock  in  the  sea.  The 
population  is  packed  with  unusual  density  in  confined  houses  and 
narrow  streets.  The  town  is  intersected  lengthwise  by  three  streets. 
The  Mare  Piccolo  is  skirted  by  the  Strada  Qarihaldiy  inhabited 
chiefly  by  fishermen,  whose  language  is  still  strongly  tinctured 
with  Greek  and  is  often  uninteUigible  to  the  other  Tarentines. 
This  street  is  connected  by  a  number  of  lanes  with  the  narrow 
Strada  Maggiore,  or  main  street ,  the  chief  business  thorough- 
fare, which  intersects  the  town  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  The  Strada 
Vittorio  Emanuele,  skirting  the  coast,  affords  a  view  of  the  bay 
and  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  and  forms  a  pleasant  evening 
promenade. 

The  partly  modernized  Cathedral  of  San  Cataldo  was  founded  in 
the  11th  century.  It  contains  many  ancient  columns,  with  antique 
or  medisval  capitals.  The  baroque  chapel  of  the  saint  (an  Irish- 
man), adjoining  the  choir  on  the  right,  is  sumptuously  decorated 
with  mosaics  and  sculptures.  By  the  entrance  to  the  sacri&ty  is 
the  epitaph  of  Philip  of  Taranto.  Below  the  cathedral  is  an  early 
Christian  basilica,  excavated  in  1901.  —  The  CaatUy  at  the  S.  end 
of  the  town,  and  the  other  fortifications  date  from  the  timie  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

The  relics  of  the  ancient  city  are  scanty.  The  most  Important 
is  a  Doric  TempUy  perhaps  d^icated  to  Poseidon,  now  represented 
by  the  upper  halves  of  two  huge  fluted  columns  on  the  ascent  to  the 
church  of  the  Santissima  Trinita,  and  some  fragments  of  the  stylo- 
bate  in  the  Strada  Maggiore,  close  to  the  Castello.  To  judge  from  the 
heavy  proportions  of  the  columns  and  the  narrow  iutercolumniation, 
this  is  one  of  the  oldest  extant  examples  of  the  Doric  style  (begin- 
ning of  6th  cent  B.C.).  —  Over  the  bridge  connecting  the  town  with 
the  mainland  to  the  N.  of  the  Porta  di  Napoli  runs  a  Roman  aque- 
duct, 91/2  M.  long,  known  as  II  Triglio, 

The  S.E.  gate  of  the  town  is  named  the  Porta  di  Lecce.  The 
canal  which  here  separates  the  town-rock  from  the  mainland  is 
239  ft.  wide,  and  admits  war-ships  of  the  largest  size.  It  is  crossed 
by  an  iron  swing-bridge  (Ponte  Girevole).  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  is  distinctly  visible  here,  one  of  the  few  places  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean where  it  is  perceptible. 

On  the  mainland  towards  the  S.E.,  where  the  larger  part  of 
ancient  Tarentum  was  situated,  a  new  quarter ,  the  Cittd  Nuova^ 
has  sprung  up  within  the  last  25  or  85  years. 

The  Museum  in  the  former  convent  of  San  Pasquale,  in  the 
Piazza  Archita,  contains  the  antiquities  unearthed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  is  at  present  being  rebuilt. 

Among  the  contents  is  pottery,  some  of  rude  workmanship  and  some 
ornamented  with  geometric  designs,  dating  from  the  pre-Grecian  inhabit- 
ants. The  Corinthian  vases  and  their  imitations  date  from  the  Doric 
colonists.  —  The  development  of  the  Hellenistic   plastic  art  from   the 
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•erere  style  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  to  the  more  florid  t«8te  of  the  Srd  cent 
B.C.  is  illustrated  in  numerous  votive  statues  and  reliefs.  —  Among  the 
more  noteworthy  objects  are  a  few  jewels,  glass  and  ivory  articles,  two 
fine  marble  *Heads  (one  female,  from  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.,  the  other 
from  the  8rd  cent  B.C.),  and  Hellenistic  reliefs  of  marine  and  land  fights 
between  Greeks  and  barbarians. 

Adjacent  is  the  large  Palaxzo  degli  Vffizi,  completed  in  1896 
and  containing  law-courts,  Bchools,  and  municipal  offices.  Beyond 
is  the  Pi<u%a  Venti  Settembref  whence  the  Strada  Giordano  Bmno 
(r.)  and  its  second  cross-street  (r.)  lead  to  the  Hospital.  Nearer  the 
sea,  in  the  Piatza  AnfiteatrOj  the  remains  of  the  Amphitheatre  were 
formerly  visible.  The  Strada  Giordano  Bruno  goes  on  to  the  Arsenal^ 
which  has  docks  655  ft.  long  and  130  ft.  wide.  Near  the  sea,  to 
the  N.  of  the  ViUaBeaumont-BoneUi,  are  large  heaps  of  the  purple- 
yielding  mussel-shells,  dating  from  antiquity.  The  yilla  is  open  to 
visitors  and  is  worth  seeing.  —  From  this  point  we  obtain  a  survey 
of  the  Mare  Piccolo^  which  is  divided  into  two  halves  by  the  pro- 
montory /{  Pixzone  and  the  Punta  deUa  Penna.  Excellent  fish 
abound  in  this  bay.  They  enter  with  the  tide  under  the  S.  bridge, 
and  when  returning  are  netted  in  great  numbers.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  93  different  species,  and  they  are  largely  exported  in 
every  direction.  Shell -fish  are  also  bred  here  in  vast  numbers 
(oysters  and  others  called  eotze,  the  best  being  the  eoceioW).  The 
situation  of  the  beds  is  indicated  by  stakes  protruding  from  the 
water.  The  traveller  may  visit  them  by  boat  (1 V2  ^^ •  P^'  ^^Oi  ^^^ 
enjoy  his  oysters  fresh  from  the  sea  (about  50  0.  per  doz. ;  price 
better  arranged  in  advance;  bread  should  be  brought). 

In  the  district  between  Taranto,  Brindisi,  and  Otranto  the  tardntola^ 
or  tarantella-spider  (Lyeosa  tarantula),  occurs.  Its  bite  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  venomous  and  is  still  said  by  the  natives  to  cause  con- 
vulsions and  even  madness,  for  which  evils  music  and  dancing  are  sup- 
posed to  be  effectual  remedies.  The  latter  belief  gave  rise  to  the  curious 
tarantella  -  dancing  mania,  which  was  epidemic  in  S.  Italy  in  the  15- 
X7tb  centuries. 

From  Taranto  to  Bari^  see  p.  231.  Railway  to  Martina  Franeaia  course 
of  construction. 

The  railway  describes  a  curve  round  the  Mare  Piccolo,  and  turns 
to  the  E.  —  2041/2  M.  Monteiaai'Montemesola;  208  M.  QroUaglie; 
217  M.  FraneavUla  Fontana,  (Railway  to  Lecce,  p.  284.)  —  221  M. 
Oria  (540  ft.),  the  ancient  C/ria,  from  which  the  Doria  family  is 
said  to  derive  its  origin,  a  beautifully  situated  place  with  numerous 
palaces  and  a  small  museum  (in  the  Biblioteca  Municipale).  226^2  ^• 
Latiano ;  231  M.  Mesagne. 

240  M.  Brindisi,  see  p.  232. 


F&oM  Mbtaponto  to  Rbooio,  267  M.,  railway  in  I5V2-I8V4  ^^^' 
(fares  44  fr.  40,  30  fr.  30,  19  fr.  45  c). 

Metaponto,  see  p.  242.  —  The  railway  crosses  the  Basento  (p.  241) 
and  skirts  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  but  miserably 
cultivated.  Although  quite  capable  of  yielding  two  crops  annually 
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with  proper  management,  it  is  allowed,  in  accordance  with  the  old- 
fashioned  system  prevalent  here,  to  lie  fallow  for  two  years  after 
each  crop.  In  the  marshy  districts  near  Metaponto  and  at  other  parts 
of  the  line  the  railway  company  has  snrronnded  the  stations  and 
many  of  the  pointsmen's  and  signalmen's  huts  with  plantations  of 
the  EucalyptuB  Olobulut,  which  have  already  proved  extremely 
beneficial  in  counteracting  the  malarious  influences  of  the  district. 
The  train  crosses  several  fiumare  (p.  264),  now  confined  within 
embankments.  The  numerous  watch-towers  are  a  memento  of  the 
unsafe  condition  of  the  coast  during  the  Middle  Ages,  which  is  also 
the  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  settlements  from  the  sea. 

5  M.  San-Basilio-Pistieci,  beyond  which  the  train  crosses  the 
Cavone.  10  M.  Montalbano  lonico.  We  next  cross  the  Agri^  the 
ancient  Aciri$,  13V2  M.  Policoro<,  near  which  lay  the  Greek  town  of 
Heraclea  (founded  by  the  Tarentines  in  B.C.  432),  where  Pjrrrhus 
with  his  elephants  gained  his  first  victory  over  the  Romans,  B.C.  280. 

The  train  traverses  a  wood  (Pantano  di  Policoro)^  full  of  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation  (myrtles,  oleanders,  etc.),  and  near 
(20  M.)  Nova  Siri  crosses  the  river  Sinni  (p.  240).  The  line  now 
approaches  the  sea.  —  22V2  M.  Rocca  Imperiale.  The  country  be- 
comes hilly.  26  M.  Montegiordano ;  31  M.  Roaeto  (Capo  Spulico).  To 
the  left,  on  the  coast,  is  a  curious  ruin  (Torre  Roseto). 

The  finest  part  of  the  line  is  between  Roseto  and  Rossano.  It 
commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  broad  valley  of  the  Crati,  with 
the  pine-clad  Sila  mountains  (p.  251)  at  its  head,  and  of  the  steep 
Mon*e  PoUino,  which  attains  in  the  Serra  Doleedorme  a  height  of 
7450  ft.  and  is  never  free  from  snow  except  in  summer.  —  34  M. 
Amendolara;  40^/2  M.  Trehisaece;  47  M.  Torrt  Cerehiara. 

60M,SibtiTi(^Rail.  Restaurant,  tolerable,  with  bedrooms),  form- 
erly Buffaloria,  junction  for  the  line  to  Gosenza  (R.  21),  derives  its 
name  from  the  ancient  Sybaris  (see  below).  Malarious  district. 
About  1/4  M.  from  the  station  are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  temple. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Crati,  the  ancient  Crathis,  on  which 
the  wealthy  and  luxurious  Sybaris,  founded  B.  0. 720  by  Achseans  and 
TroBzenians,  and  destroyed  in  510  by  the  Orotonians,  was  situated. 

About  9  M.  to  the  S.W..  near  Terranova  (p.  250),  are  the  scanty  ruins  of 
Thurii,  which  was  founded  by  the  Sybarites  after  the  destruction  of  their 
city.  In  B.C.  443  the  Athenians  sent  a  colony  thither,  and  with  it  the  historian 
Herodotus.  Owing  to  the  wise  legislation  of  Charondas,  Thurii  soon  at- 
tained to  great  prosperity.  It  formed  a  league  with  the  Romans  in  B.C.  282, 
and  was  defended  by  C.  Fabricius  against  the  attacks  of  the  Lucanians, 
but  it  was  plundered  by  Hannibal  in  204.  In  B.C.  198  it  received  a  Roman 
colony,  and  the  new  name  of  Copiae^  but  it  rapidly  declined,  and  was  at 
length  entirely  deserted. 

58  M.  Corigliano  Calahro.  The  town,  with  15,379  inhab.,  lies 
on  a  height  (720  ft.),  21/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station. 

65^2  M.  Rossano.  The  town  (Albergo  Vlttoria ,  clean) ,  with 
13,354  inhab.,  situated  on  a  hill  (976  ft.),  4  M.  off,  is  reached  by 
\  road  passing  through  olive-groves  and  reddish  cliffs.    Adjacent 
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are  quarries  of  marble  and  alabaster.  The  town  commands  fine 
views  of  the  Monte  Pollino  (p.  246)  and  the  Apulian  peninsula, 
especially  from  the  terrace  in  the  middle  of  the  Via  Garibaldi.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  St.  Nilus.  The  archiepiscopal  library  contains 
a  valuable  6th  cent.  MS.  of  the  Gospels  of  SS.  Matthew  and  Mark, 
engrossed  on  purple  vellum  and  copiously  illustrated. 

The  train  runs  close  to  tbe  sea  through  a  mountainous  district, 
and  crosses  the  Trionto,  Stations:  Mirto-Crosia,  San-Oiacomo-Calo- 
petsaiiy  PietrapaoUij  Campana,  86  M.  Cariati,  Farther  on,  the  train 
traverses  plantations  of  olives,  vines,  and  figs.  Stat.  CrueoU,  Cirbj 
Torre  Melissa,  —  109  M.  Strongoli.  This  squalid  village,  situated 
on  a  bold  eminence  (1130  ft.)  6M.  from  the  station,  was  the  ancient 
Peteliay  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Philootetes,  and  besieged 
by  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Gannss  on  account  of  its  attachment 
to  Rome. 

119  M.  Cotrone  (Alhergo  Concordia^  Piazza  Vittoria,  trattoria 
well  spoken  of;  Alb,  Fitagora,  fair;  carriage  from  the  station  1/2  ^m 
Lloyd*s  Agents,  Fr.  Torromino  ^  Co,)^  a  thriving  little  seaport  with 
7917  inhab.,  situated  on  a  promontory,  was  in  ancient  times  the 
famous  Achaean  colony  of  Croion^  founded  B.C.  710,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  able  in  510  to  send  an  army  of  100,000  men  into  the 
field  against  Sybaris.  After  its  great  victory  on  that  occasion,  how- 
ever, Oroton  declined ;  not  long  afterwards  the  citizens  were  de- 
feated by  the  Locrians  on  the  river  Sagras  (p.  249),  and  in  299  the 
town  fell  into  the  hands  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse.  During  the 
height  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  Pythagoras,  who  had  fled  from 
Samos  to  escape  the  tyrant  Polycrates,  established  himself  at  Oroton. 
He  attracted  a  band  of  disciples  and  founded  his  brotherhood  here, 
B.C.  540,  but  was  at  length  banished  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy 
of  the  citizens  (comp.  p.  242).  On  the  way  to  the  station  are  large 
storehouses  for  the  fruit  which  is  exported  hence  in  considerable 
quantities.  A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  old  Castle,  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Oharles  V.,  the  highest  tower  of  which  commands  a  fine 
view  (admission  by  applying  to  an  officer  or  sergeant).  A  pleasant 
walk  may  be  taken  through  the  Strada  Margherita  to  tbe  harbour. 
—  Oranges  and  olives  thrive  admirably  in  the  environs,  and  are 
largely  exported.  Liquorice  is  also  a  staple  product.  An  intro- 
duction to  a  member  of  the  Baracco  family,  which  is  all-powerful 
in  this  neighbourhood ,  will  be  found  of  great  service  (sometimes 
obtainable  through  the  consuls  at  Naples). 

About  7  M.  to  the  S.  E.  is  the  Capo  Colonne^  or  Capo  JYau,  a  low  pro- 
montoxy,  much  exposed  to  the  wind.  (Route  to  it  by  land  2V2  hrs.,  very 
rough ;  boat  6-10  fr.)  As  the  steamer  rounds  this  cape,  the  ^ye  is  arrested 
by  a  solitary  column,  26V«  ft.  high,  rising  conspicuously  on  massive  sub- 
structures above  the  few  modern  buildings  of  the  place.  This  is  now  the 
sole  relic  of  the  Temple  of  Hera  on  the  Lacinian  Promontory ^  once  the  most 
revered  divinity  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  The  worship  of  Hera  has  been 
replaced  by  that  of  the  Madonna  del  Capo^  to  whose  church,  close  to  the  tem- 
ple, a  number  of  young  girls  from  Cotrone  (*le  verginellel  go  every  Satur-r 
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day  in  procession,  with  bare  feet.  To  the  S.W.  of  this  promontory  are 
three  others,  the  Capo  CwUUt  the  Capo  JUteutOf  and  the  Capo  Cattella. 

Beyond  Cotrone  the  train  quits  the  coast,  and  traverses  a  hilly 
district.  1237)  M.  Pudano.  —  Before  reaching  (129i/2  M.)  Cutro 
it  passes  through  a  tunnel  l^/s  M.  in  length.  Stations:  Isola-Capo 
RizsutOj  Roceabemarda,  BoUricello,  Cropanij  Sdlia,  Simeri  e  Crichu 

166  M.  Catanzaro' Marina;  about  l*/*  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
station  are  the  ruins  of  the  mediaBval  abbey  of  Roceella.  —  From 
the  Marina  a  branch-line  (6  M.,  in  25  min.;  fares  1  fr.  5,  76,  60  c; 
comp.  p.  265)  runs  yik  Santa  Maria  to  Scda^  which  is  the  station 
for  Catanzaro,  which  lies  27^  M.  from  it.  Continuation  of  the  line 
to  Sant'Eafemia,  see  pp.  264,  255. 

CatanidrO.   —  HdrSL-BBSTAUBANT  BbBZIA,  R.,  L.,  a  A.  1-S  ft.-,  HdTEL 

BssTAUBANT  Cbntrals  ,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  8  fr.,  both  in  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  and  well  spoken  of  ^  Albergo  Boxa,  tolerable.  —  Farther  along 
the  Corso,  Caffi  del  Oenio. 

Garriaobs.  Carr.  to  the  town  1  fr.  20c.,  with  two  horses  2  fr.,  at  night 
i%  2Vi  fr. ;  drive  in  the  town  V/t  fr.  —  Diligence  at  6.16  a.m.  via  Tiriolo 
(p.  262)  to  Cosenza  in  16  hra.  (fare  11  fr.V  retarning  from  Cosenza  also  at 
6.16  a.m. ;  to  Marcellinara  (p.  262)  in  D*/*  hrs.  (fare  S*/*  fr.).  —  Mule^ 
8-6  fr.  a  day. 

Llotd^s  Agent,  Vineento  Bruno. 

Catanzaro  (1125  ft.),  with  22,800  inhab.,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  possesses  numerous  Tolvet  and  silk 
manufactories  and  luxuriant  olive-groves.  Fine  views  are  obtained 
from  the  campanile  of  the  Cathedral,  from  the  Via  Bellavi$ta  (N. 
side  of  the  town),  and  from  the  pretty  Giardlno  Pabblico  (ViUa 
Margherita^  on  the  £.  side  of  the  town).  Near  the  castle  is  a  small 
Provincial  Museum  (key  at  the  prefecture,  not  always  obtainable), 
containing  coins,  vases,  and  other  antiquities  from  the  Greek 
settlements  of  the  district  (fine  helmet  from  Tiriolo;  statuette  of 
>^sculapiuB;  among  the  pictures,  a  Lucretia  by  a  Yenetian  master, 
and  a  Madonna  by  Antonello  da  Saliba,  1508).  The  Church  of  the 
Santo  Rosario  contains  a  Madonna  with  St.  Dominic,  a  good  Ven- 
etian picture  of  the  16th  century.  The  Castle  was  built  by  Robert 
Guiscard.  The  climate  is  cool  in  summer,  and  snow  often  lies  in 
winter.  Many  wealthy  families  reside  here.  Women  wearing  the 
handsome  Calabrian  costume  are  still  frequently  seen  here,  parti- 
cularly on  Sundays  and  market-days.  In  Sept ,  1905,  and  Oct., 
1907,  the  province  of  Catanzaro  was  visited  by  severe  earthquakes, 
which  devastated  numerous  communities  and  caused  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  lives.  The  neighbouring  provinces  of  Cosenza  and 
Beggio  were  almost  as  seriously  affected. 

160  M.  Sqnillaee.  The  town  (1130  ft.),  the  ancient  Scolacium 
or  Scylacium,  is  perched  on  an  almost  inaccessible  rock,  5  M.  from 
the  station,  and  is  not  visible  from  the  railway. 

CassiodoritUy  the  private  secretary  of  Theodoric  the  Great ,  was  bora 
at  Scylaciam  in  480  A.D.,  and  after  the  death  of  his  master  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Vivaria  founded  by  him,  where  he  wrote  a  number  of  learned 
works,  and  died  in  676.  —  To  the  N.  of  Squillace  the  Emp.  Otho  II.  was 
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defeated  in  July,  982,  by  the  Arabs,  who  had  crossed  over  from  Sicily. 
He  himself  escaped  almost  by  a  miracle,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Ros- 
sano  (p.  246),  where  he  met  his  consort  Thecphano.  Otho  did  not  long 
survive  this  reverse  \  he  died  at  Rome  in  December,  983,  and  was  interred 
in  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter. 

The  train  passes  through  the  promontory  by  means  of  two  tunnels. 
Stations:  Montauro,  Sovtrato,  SanSottenCj  8anf  Andrea,  Badolato, 
Santa  Caterina,  Ouardavalle,  Monaateraec'Stilo  (near  which  are 
iron-works),  Riaee.  —  1931/2  M.  Gaulonia.  The  river  Allaro  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Sagras  of  antiquity,  where  an  army  of  130,000 
Crotonians  is  said  to  have  been  annihilated  by  10,000  Locrians 
(comp.  p.  247).  The  Achaean  Caulonia,  the  refuge  of  Pythagoras 
on  his  expulsion  from  Croton,  lay  to  the  N.E.,  near  the  StUaro. 

197  M.  Roeeella  loniea,  with  6338  inhab. ;  the  old  town,  with 
its  ruined  castle ,  Is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rock  overhanging 
the  sea.  —  Near  the  station  of  (201 V2  M.)  Oioioaa  lonica  (pop. 
9072)  is  a  small  ancient  amphitheatre.  From  this  point  on  the  magni- 
ficent scenery  resembles  that  of  Greece.  204  M.  Sidemo  Marina, 

2071/2  M.  Oerace.  The  railway-station  is  in  the  Marina  or  lower 
town  (iltt.  Locri,  Via  Garibaldi,  R.  IV2  fr.)  clean).  From  it  a 
diligence  rons  twice  daily  in  2^/2  hts,  (back  in  IY2  hr.)  to  the 
upper  town  (1670  ft.),  which  lies  6  M.  oflf  on  the  slope  of  a  lofty  spur 
of  the  Apennines.  The  latter  contains  5660  inhab.  and  a  cathedral, 
originally  Romanesque,  in  which  the  antique  columns  are  still 
extant.  It  arose  from  the  ruins  of  Locri  Epizephyrii,  the  once 
celebrated  colony  of  the  Locrians,  founded  B.C.  683,  provided  with 
a  salutary  code  of  laws  by  Zaleucus  (664),  and  extolled  by  Pindar 
and  Demosthenes  for  its  wealth  and  love  of  art.  The  Locrian  town 
extended  between  the  base  of  three  steep  hills,  2  M.  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  station,  and  the  beach.  Close  to  the  sea,  and  about  2V2  ^• 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  railway-station,  rises  the  old  Torre  di  Oerace^ 
where  the  foundations  of  a  temple  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  were  ex- 
cavated In  1889-90.  Contrary  to  the  usual  rule  in  this  region,  the 
temple  was  of  the  Ionic  order  (comp.  pp.  64,  xxxv).  The  tower 
was  partly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1907  (comp.  p.  248). 

From  Gerace  a  road  leads  through  beautiful  woods  over  the  Aspro- 
monte  (p.  257)  to  Cittanova.  The  top  of  the  pass  (3125  ft.)  commands  a 
delightful  view  of  the  sea  in  both  directions.  Thence  via  Radicena  to 
Oioia  Tauro  (p.  265 j  diligence  daily  in  3  hrs.)  or  to  Pahni  (p.  256),  about 
37  H.  in  all. 

Stations:  i4rdorc,Bo«aWno,Bianconwot;o.  Tunnel.  228M.  Bran- 
ealeone.  The  line  now  skirts  the  Capo  Spartivenio,  the  Promon- 
torium  HereuUum  of  antiquity,  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Calabria 
(station,  232  M.).  Tunnel.  236  M.  Palw«i.  The  train  turns  towards 
the  W.  and  then  nearly  to  the  N.  From  this  point  to  Pellaro  the 
railway  Is  bounded  on  the  right  by  barren  rocks  and  sand-hills, 
intersected  now  and  again  by  the  stony  beds  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rents, dry  In  summer  and  often  overgrown  with  oleanders.  Tunnel. 
2391/2  M.  Bova;  242  M.  AmenddUa;  247  M.  Melito, 
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253  M.  Saline  di  Reggio.  The  train  affords  a  view  of  the  ooast 
and  mountains  of  Sicily,  and  rounds  the  Ca^po  dell'Armi,  the  Pro- 
montorium  Leueopetrae,  which  was  in  ancient  times  regarded  as  the 
termination  of  the  Apennines.  Cicero  landed  here  in  B.C.  44, 
after  the  murder  of  Cesar,  haying  been  compelled  by  adverse  winds 
to  turn  back  from  his  voyage  to  Greece ,  and  he  was  then  per- 
suaded by  citizens  of  Rhegium  to  go  to  Yelia  (p,  263),  where  he  met 
Brutus. 

256  M.  Latzaro ;  260  M.  Pellaro ;  263i/2  M.  San  Qregorio.  This 
district  is  well  cultivated. 

267  M.  Btggio  CeniraU.  The  train  goes  on  vi&  the  Reggio  Sue- 
cursale  to  Reggio  Porto  (p.  257),  where  it  makes  direct  connection 
with  the  ferry-steamer  for  Messina  (see  p.  374). 


21.  From  Sibari  to  Cosenza. 

43  M.  Railway  in  2  41/2  hrs.  ffares  8  fr  5,  5  fr.  65,  3  fr.  65  c).  Beyond 
Cosenza  the  railway  goes  on  to  (5Vs  M.)  Pietrafitta;  and  a  continuation  to 
Nocera  Terinut  (p.  254)  via  Roglicmo  (p.  252)  and  Martirano  is  projected. 

Sibari y  a  station  on  the  Metaponto  and  Reggio  railway,  see  p.  246. 
—  6  M.  Cassano  al  /onto,  the  station  for  Cassano  (6842  inhab.),  a 
beautifully  situated  town  6  M.  to  the  N.,  with  warm  baths,  and  an 
ancient  castle  on  a  lofty  rock.  The  castle  affords  a  magnificent 
survey  of  the  valleys  of  the  Coscile  and  the  Crati  (p.  246),  of  the 
wild,  barren  limestone  mountains  of  the  environs,  and  of  Monte 
PoUino  (p.  246).  The  Torre  di  Milo  is  pointed  out  here  as  the  tower 
whence  the  stone  was  thrown  that  caused  the  death  of  Titus  Annins 
Milo,  when  he  was  besieging  Cosa  on  behalf  of  Pompey. 

10  M.  SpezzanO'CoBtroviUari ;  Spezzano  is  4V2  ^'  ^  the  S.  and 
Castrovillari  101/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  station  (p.  240).  About  1 V2  M. 
(by  road  2^/4  M.)  to  the  S.E.  of  Spezzano  lies  Terranova  di  Sibari 
(p.  246).  —  15  M.  Tarsia,  Beyond  (I8V2  M.)  San-Marco-Roggiano 
the  train  reaches  the  valley  of  the  CrcUiy  which  It  ascends,  crossing 
several  affluents  of  that  river.  Stations:  Mongrassano-Cervicati, 
ToranO'LattaricOy  Aeri-Bisignano,  Montalto-Roae,  —  From  (38l/j  M.) 
Rende-San-Fili  a  beautiful  road  leads  to  the  W.  across  the  Oalabrian 
spurs  of  the  Apennines,  passing  through  fine  chestnut- woods  on  this 
side  of  the  pass  (3117  ft.),  to  Paola  (p.  254 j  diligence  from 
Cosenza,  see  p.  251). 

43  M.  Ck>8ensa  (1256  ft. ;  H6t  Exceldor,  Piazza  Piccola,  Corso 
Telesio,  R.  &  L.  2-21/2  ^r- ;  Albergo  Vetere,  near  the  gardens  by  the 
theatre,  with  view),  the  ancient  Conaentiaj  once  the  principal  city 
of  the  Bruttii,  is  now  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cosenza  and 
an  archiepiscopal  residence,  with  13,841  inhab.,  including  many 
wealthy  landed  proprietors.  It  lies  on  the  N.  slope  of  a  hill  which 
separates  the  Crati  from  the  Busento^  above  the  confluence  of  these 
streams,  and  is  commanded  by  a  castle  (p.  251).    Serious  damage 
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was  sustained  from  tlie  earthquakes  of  1783,  1854,  1870,  and  1905, 
and  from  a  conflagration  in  1901. 

Alaric,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  died  at  Gosenza  in  410,  after 
lie  had  plundered  Rome  and  made  an  attempt  to  pass  orer  into 
Sicily.  His  coffin  and  his  treasures  are  said  to  have  been  buried 
In  the  bed  of  the  river  Buxentins  (Busento).  The  site  is  unknown, 
but  tradition  places  it  at  the  union  of  the  Busento  and  the  Crati, 
near  the  station,  and  now  marked  by  the  Tonte  Alerico*. 

The  .Gothic  Cathedral,  consecrated  in  1222  in  presence  of  Emp. 
Frederick  II.  and  recently  restored,  contains  the  tomb  of  Louis  III. 
of  Anjou,  who  died  here  in  1435,  eighteen  months  after  his  marriage 
with  Margaret  of  Savoy.  —  Near  the  Prefettwa  and  the  new  Theatre 
are  tasteful  gardens.  Here  a  monument,  with  an  allegorical  figure 
of  Liberty  by  Qius.  Pacchioni  of  Bologna,  was  erected  in  1879  to 
the  Brothers  Bandiera  and  other  participators  in  the  Calabrian  ris- 
ing of  1844.  Farther  on  are  several  busts :  to  the  right,  Bernardino 
Telesio,  the  philosopher  (d.  1588),  to  the  left,  Garibaldi,  Oavour, 
Mazzini.  —  A  picturesque  footpath  leads  ttom  the  promenade  np 
the  valley  of  the  Crati  to  the  Castello  (1250  ft.),  the  walls  of  which, 
though  9  ft.  In  thickness,  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  shocks  of 
earthquakes  (see  above).  Fine  view  from  the  top.  The  return  may 
be  made  through  the  valley  of  the  Busento,  the  entire  walk  taking 
about  1  hr. 

Fbox  Cosbnza  to  Paola,  vi&  Rende-San-Fili  (p.  250),  diligence  daily 
in  8  hrs.,  starting  at  7  a.m.,  and  returning  at  6  a.m.  (fare  i  fr.  65  c.);  one- 
horse  carr.  about  16  fr. 

To  the  E.  of  Cosenza  rises  the  Bila,  a  lofty  and  partially  wooded 
range  of  mountains,  extending  about  37  H.  from  K.  to  S.,  25  M.  from  E. 
to  W.,  attaining  in  the  Botte  Donate  a  height  of  6330  ft.,  and  embracing  an 
extensive  network  of  valleys  watered  by  scanty  streams  flowing  in  gravelly 
channels.  These  mountains,  which  consist  of  granite  and  gneiss,  present 
an  abrupt  face  towards  the  valley  of  the  Crati  but  gradually  fall  away 
towards  the  Oulf  of  Taranto.  In  ancient  times  they  supplied  the  Athe- 
nians and  Sicilians  with  wood  for  ship-building,  but  the  forests  Lave 
now  mostly  given  place  to  extenf^ive  pastures.  The  snow  does  not  dis- 
appear from  the  higher  regions  until  the  latter  end  of  May  or  June.  This 
beautiful  district,  which  has  very  rarely  been  explored  by  travellers,  is 
still  in  a  very  primitive  condition.  Information  and  letters  of  intro- 
duction may  be  obtained  through  the  Club  Alpino  Silano  at  Cosenza. 
The  best  months  for  the  tour  are  July,  August,  and  September.  —  From 
Cosenza  a  diligence  (fare  10  fr. ;  carr.-and-pair  35  fr.,  with  fee)  plies  daily 
(except  in  winter)  in  12  hrs.  to  San  Giovanni  in  Fiore  (3445  ft.  \  simple 
accommodation  at  Signora  Rotelli^s),  a  romantic  mountain-hamlet  (pretty 
costumes).  The  road  is  specially  attractive  as  far  as  the  first  Cantoniera. 
The  ascent  of  the  Montenero  (6170  ft. ;  view  of  the  sea  in  both  directions), 
to  the  S.W.,  may  be  made  from  San  Giovanni  in  5-6  hrs.  (with  guide;  horse 
or  mule  desirable)  by  a  route  following  the  bed  of  the  Arvo  (Albo)^  tra- 
versing the  steep  and  stony  slopes  on  its  banks,  end  farther  on  passing 
through  fine  beech-woods.  The  road  goes  on  (diligence  daily  in  IIV2  hrs.) 
via  Santa  Severina  (1065  ft.)  to  Cotrone  (p.  247). 


The  Road  fbom  Cosenza  to  Pizzo  (diligence  daily  at  6.16  a.m., 
to  Rogliano  in  32/3,  Tiriolo  in  I32/3,  Oatanzaro  in  16  hrs.,  comp. 
p.  248;   railway  to  Rogliano  projected,   comp.  p.  260)  gradually 
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ascends  through  a  well-oultivated  district.  The  heights  are  clothed 
vith  oaks  and  chestnuts. 

9V8  ^*  Sogliano,  a  town  of  3460  inhab.,  on  a  hill  to  the  left, 
commands  a  charming  Tiew  of  the  fertile  country  and  the  surround- 
ing mountains,  above  which,  on  the  right,  rises  the  Monte  Cocuzzo 
(p.  234).  The  road  then  descends  into  the  ravine  of  the  SavutOj 
the  ancient  iSa&a<ii«,  ascends  an  abrupt  ridge,  and  passes  Carparwano, 
Coraci,  and  Soveria  Mannellij  whence  a  road  (diligence  in  6  hrs.) 
leads  to  the  right  to  Nieastro,  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Sant* 
Eufemia  to  Oatanzaro  (see  p.  264).  It  then  leads  through  gorges 
and  wood  to  — 

34  M.  Tiriolo.  The  small  town  (2166  ft. ;  OriUUia  Inn),  with 
4267  inhab.,  lies  high  up  on  the  watershed  of  the  Coraee,  which 
descends  to  the  Gulf  of  Squillace,  and  of  the  Amaio,  which  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  Sant'Eufemia,  the  ancient  Sinus  Terinaeus,  The 
name  Tiriolo  recalls  the  ancient  Ager  Taurianus,  Numerous  anti- 
quities and  coins  have  been  found  here.  The  costumes  of  the 
women  are  picturesque.  The  summit  of  the  MonU  di  Tiriolo  (ca. 
20  min.),  with  a  meteorological  station  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle, 
affords  a  view  of  the  Gulf  of  Squillace  and  Sant'Eufemia. 

From  Tiriolo  a  road  leads  to  the  S.E.,  crossing  the  Gorace,  to  (9Vt  H.) 
Cakmtaro  (diligence,  see  p.  248). 

The  road  to  Reggio  crosses  the  hills  and,  near  the  station  Mar- 
celUnara  on  the  Sant^Eufemia  and  Catanzaro  line  (p.  264),  the 
Amato,  and  then  follows  the  railway  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream.  The  view  includes  the  two  gulfs  of  Squillace  and  Sant' 
Eufemia,  scarcely  20  M.  apart. 

Beyond  Casino  Chiriaeo  we  traverse  the  plateau  of  Maida,  where 
in  1806  the  British  troops  under  Sir  John  Stuart  defeated  Begnier 
and  drove  the  French  out  of  Calabria.  The  route  through  the  fertile 
but  unhealthy  plain  now  skirts  the  railway  to  (ca.  62  M.)  Pizto  (p.  266). 


22.  From  Battipaglia  (Naples)  along  the  West  Coast 
to  Eeggio  (Messina). 

248  M.  Railway  in  11V«-14  hrs.  (fares  42  fr.,  28  fr.  80,  18  fr.  65  c).  — 
From  Naples  to  Rkogio,  298Va  M.,  railway  in  13»/»-16V«  bre.  (fares  47  fr.  75, 
82  fr.  80,  20  fr.  80  c).  The  price  of  through-tickets  to  Hessina,  Palermo, 
and  other  Sicilian  points  includes  the  crossing  to  Measina.  —  Sleeping- 
carriages  in  the  evening  express-trains  (not  very  comfortable)  18  fr.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  1st  class  fare.  —  Through-carriages  for  Palermo  are  attached 
to  the  Hrains  de  luxe\  running  from  Dec.  or  Jan.  to  April  or  Hay  between 
Paris  and  Rome  and  between  Berlin  and  Naples  (p.  1).  The  journey  from 
Naples  to  (435  M.)  Palermo  by  this  route  takes  18Vs  hrs.  (inclusive  fare 
103  fr.  55  c). 

The  railway  along  the  W.  coast  of  Calabria  is  very  striking  and  is  notable 
both  for  the  boldness  of  the  construction,  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 
The  Neapolitan  and  Galabrian  mountains  abut  so  closely  and  so  abruptly 
on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  that  the  railway  has  often  to  burrow  its  way  through 
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tbe  cHfiTf  by  meau  of  toBBcb.  The  andent  towiu,  with  their  rained  cesties, 
lie  pictoresouely  on  the  moontAin-sides.  The  ii^bitontfl,  many  of  whom 
still  wear  tneir  quaint  and  maDy-coloared  local  costumes,  are  mostly 
fishennen  or  calliTators  of  gra'n  and  wine,  agrami,  figs,  and  olives.  The 
fields  are  often  enclosed  by  prickly  hedges  of  the  OpnnUa  cactus  (p.  264). 
Many  short-coursed  streams  Call  into  the  sea,  generally  with  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  water,  but  wild  and  devastating  torrents  during  the  rainy  season. 
The  railway  crosses  these  and  their  gorges  by  lofty  viaducts,  affording 
grand  and  ever-chuiging  views.  Beyond  the  Gspo  VaAicano  II t.  £tna  and 
other  mountains  of  SicUy  come  into  sight  on  the  right 

Stb AJf BOATS  of  the  Ifaviffcuione  OeneraU  Italiana  iTom  Xaples  to  Messina 
in  13-18  hrs.,  leaving  on  Sat.  A  Wed.  afternoon  and  Mon.  even.,  and 
returning  on  Thurs.  A  Tues.  afternoon  and  Wed.  ft  Sun.  even,  (fare 
35Vt  fr.,  meals  extra). 

From  Naples  to  Battipaglia  (45V2  M.),  see  pp.  178-183.  —  From 
Battipaglia  to  (13  M.)  Pesto  (Faeiium),  see  p.  184.  —  The  next 
statioQ  (16  M.  from  Battipaglia)  is  Ogliasiro  CilentOf  the  village  of 
which  name  lies  6  M.  to  the  S.E.  on  the  hill. 

18 V2  M.  Agropoli{Al\i.  del  Sud,  3/^  m.  from  the  station,  by  the 
sea,  Bw,  L.,  &  A.  from  1^2  fr>)  clean).  The  railway  leaves  the  coast, 
which  here  Juts  oat  to  the  S.W.  to  the  PurUa  Lieosa,  the  S.  horn 
of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  We  skirt  the  E.  side  of  the  Monte  Stella 
(3707  ft).  Several  tunnels  are  threaded  before  and  after  (22^/%  M.) 
Torchiara.  Beyond  (26  M.)  Butino  we  cross  the  Aknto,  the  ancient 
Hales.  2972^'  Omignano ;  32M..  Ca$telnuovoVaUo,  Soon  after  leaY- 
ing  (33^2  MO  Casal  Velino  the  line  regains  the  coast.  —  38  M.  Ascia, 

At  Cattettammare  di  Veglia  or  deUa  Bruca,  i*/i  M.  to  the  K.W.,  at  the 
W.  eztremitv  of  a  hill  ridge,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Alento,  are  the  scanty 
remains  of  the  town  of  JElefi  or  Vdiay  founded  in  B.C.  636  by  the  Phccftans, 
after  their  expulsion  from  Alalia  in  Corsica. 

The  line  now  runs  close  above  the  sea,  which  long  shows  the 
effect  of  the  yellow  water  of  the  Alento.  Fine  retrospect;  in  front 
is  Capo  Palinuro.  —  42^/2  M.  Pisciotta.  The  train  passes  on  the  land- 
ward side  of  MonU  ButgheHa  (4015  ft.).  —  47*^  M.  San  Mauro  La 
Bruea;  50  M.  Ceniola.  A  viaduct  bridges  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Mingardo;  the  village,  with  its  ruined  castle,  lies  on  the  rocky 
slope  to  the  right.  —  63  M.  Celle  di  Bulgheria;  68  M.  Torre  Oraaia. 
The  Qolfo  di  Polica$tro  (the  Sinus  Laus  of  the  ancients)  comes  into 
sight.  The  small  town  of  (60  M.)  Polieastro^  where  we  regain  the 
sea,  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance,  but  it  was  destroyed  by 
Robert  Guiscard  in  1066  and  by  the  Turks  in  1642  and  now  con- 
tains barely  530  inhabitants.  —  62  M.  Capitello;  64  M.  Vihonati; 
661/2  M.  Sapri  (Alb.  Garibaldi,  R.  1  fr.),  a  flourishing  little  trading 
town  with  2923  Inhabitants.  Between  this  point  and  Sant'  Eufemia 
the  mountains  abut  on  tho  sea  without  the  intervention  of  a  coast- 
plain,  and  the  train  has  constantly  to  pieroe  through  the  cliffs  and 
cross  mountain -torrents.  70  M.  Acquafredda;  74  M.  Maratea; 
811/2  M.  Prata-d'Aieia-Tortora  (Alb.  del  Oucii,  at  Prata).  We  pass 
the  small  hole  di  Dino^  with  a  singular  grotto.  85  M.  Casaletto; 
89  M.  Scalea  (Alb.  Florio).  The  line  crosses  the  broad  bed  and 
plain  of  the  Lao.    921/2  M.  Verbicaro-Orsomarso ;  both  these  little 
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towns  lie  8-9  M.  inland,  and  above  the  former  rises  Monte  Pellegririo 
(6616  ft.).  —  9472  M.  Grisolfa;  97  M.  artUa  Maierd,  with  the 
island  of  CirelLa  to  the  right.  99  M.  Diamante,  (104  M.)  Belvedere 
Marittimo,  and  the  following  little  towns  are  all  finely  situated 
on  rocks  overhanging  the  sea.  Above  rises  the  Montea  (5852  ft.), 
the  last  summit  of  the  Neapolitan  limestone  Apennines,  which 
^  here  give  place  to  the  Galabrian  Apennines,  consisting  of  gneiss 
'  and  slate.  —  The  line  penetrates  Cape  Bonifatti  by  several  tunnels. 
113  M.  CetrarOj  supported  mainly  by  the  anchovy  fishery;  115  M. 
Acquappeaa;  117  M.  Guardia  Piemontese,  in  a  lofty  situation,  with 
thermal  baths ;  121  M.  Fuscaldo,  with  9544  inhab.  and  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle. 

124^2  M.  Paola  (^Regina  d^Italiay  near  the  station,  bargaining 
advisable),  with  9425  inhab.,  finely  situated  in  a  ravine  and  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain.  The  town,  which  carries  on  an  extensive 
oil  and  wine  trade,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Palyeus  of  the 
Greeks,  and  was  the  birthplace-of  San  Francesco  di  Paola  (b.  1416), 
founder  of  the  mendicant  order  of  the  Minims.  The  road  from  the 
station  (1  M.)  divides  at  the  top  of  the  hill  into  (r.)  the  road  to 
Cosenza  (diligence  daily,  see  p.  251)  and  (1.)  the  *Route  du  Oalvaire' 
leading  to  the  (1/2  hr.)  picturesquely  situated  convent  of  San  Fran- 
cesco, established  in  the  15th  cent,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
Gothic  cloisters  in  the  17tb.  The  foresteria  of  the  convent  affords 
modest  food  and  accommodation  for  which  the  traveller  should  pay 
what  he  would  naturally  be  charged  at  a  hotel. 

128  M.  San  LuAdo;  1321/2  M.  Fiumefreddo  Bruzio,  with  a 
ruined  castle,  sitaated  between  two  deep  ravines;  135  M.  Longo- 
hardi.  We  pass  under  two  torrents  by  means  of  covered  galleries. 
138^2  M*  Belmonte  Calabro.  In  the  background  rises  Monte  Coaizzo 
(5060  ft.),  which  connects  the  narrow  coast-range,  along  which  the 
railway  runs  from  Monte  Montea  (see  above),  with  the  Sila  group 
(p.  251).  —  140  M.  Amantia,  the  ancient  Clampetia  of  Bruttium 
(diligence  to  Cosenza  in  11  hrs.,  daily  at  9.30  a.m.,  in  summer  in 
the  evening,  fare  7  fr.  70  c).  —  145^/2  M.  Serra-Aiello.  The  train 
crosses  the  Savuto  (p.  262)  and  enters  the  flatter  coast-region  bor- 
dering the  Oulf  of  Sant'Eufemia.  —  149  M.  Noeera  Terinese  / 
153  M.  Falema;  158  M.  Sant'Eufemia  Marina, 

160  M.  Sant'Eufemia  Biforcazione  (Maz%oeca'$  Inn),  About 
1  M.  from  the  village,  and  nearer  the  sea,  lay  the  celebrated  Bene- 
dictine monastery,  founded  by  Robert  Guiscard,  but  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  of  1638. 

Fbom  Sant'£ufemia  to  Catamzaro,  29  M.,  railway  in  about  2  brs. 
(fares  5  fr.  50,  3  fr.  85,  2  fr.  50  c).  —  8V2  M.  Sambicue.  —  6V2  M.  Hloaatpo 
iAlb.  Unione,  unpretending  but  very  fair),  an  episcopal  town  on  the  hill- 
side, in  the  now  ruined  castle  of  which  Frederick  II.  once  for  several  years 
confined  his  son,  the  German  king  Henry  VII.,  who  had  rebelled  against 
him  in  1235.  The  latter  was  drowned  in  th^  Savuto  at  Martorano  in  1242, 
and  was  buried  at  Cosenza.  Route  to  Cosenza  vift  Soveria  Mannelli,  see 
p.  252.  —  8  M.  Feroleto  ArUico;  10  M.  Marcellinaray  where  the  costumes  are 
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interesting  (to  Tiriolo,  see  p.  262 ;  to  Catanzaro,  p.  248);  14Vs  M.  Stttingiano; 
aOi/z  U.  Coroce;  23  H.  Cotontaro  Bala  (p.  248)  ^  26Vs  M.  Sania  Maria.  —  29  M. 
Catantaro  Marina  (p.  248). 

I64V2M. -San  P<ctroaifoida-Afaida;166V2M.a*Wngfa/171V2M. 
FrcmcafkUa-Angitola . 

I76V2  M.  PiMO  (Alb.  CmiraU,  in  the  Piazza),  a  town  with 
9172  inbab.,  situated  on  a  sandstone  rock  on  the  coast  about  1  M. 
from  the  railway-station.  In  the  Piazza  is  the  ruinous  old  oastle 
where  Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  who  had  landed  here  five 
days  before,  was  shot  on  Oct.  13th,  1815.  Outside  the  town  is  a 
Monument  to  those  who  perished  in  the  revolt  of  the  brothers 
Bandicra  (p.  261).  —  178V2  M.  Monteleone- Porto- Santa 'Venere^ 
the  station  for  Monteleone  (Alb.  d' Italia;  Alb,  Centrale),  a  loftily 
situated  town  with  10,066  inhab.,  about  6^/2  M.  inland  (diligence 
6  times  daily  in  2  hrs. ;  in  the  reverse  direction,  1  hr.),  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  ^ipponton,  the  Vibo  Valentia  of  the  Romans.  The  old 
castle  was  erected  by  Frederick  II.  Monteleone  and  many  other 
communes  in  the  same  district  suffered  terribly  in  the  Calabrian 
earthquakes  of  1905  and  1907  (comp.  p.  248). 

The  road  from  Honteleone  to  (22  M.)  Eotamo  (diligence  daily  in 
41/4  krs.,  to  Mileto  in  !•/«  hr.)  passee  KUeto  (Alb.  J)$  VUa;  Alb.  Roma), 
once  the  favourite  residence  of  Count  Roger  of  Sicily,  whose  son,  King 
Boger,  was  bom  here.  Pop.  8437.  About  IV4  M.  to  the  E.  are  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey  of  Santa  Trinitd  founded  by  the  count,  where  his  remains 
and  those  of  his  first  wife  Eremberga  formerly  reposed  in  two  ancient 
sarcophagi  which  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Kaples. 

From  Honteleone  a  road  (diligence  daily  in  6V«  hrs. ;  also  mountain 
path  from  Mileto  as  far  as  Soriano)  leads  to  the  S.E.  into  the  mountains 
to  Serra  Ban  Bruno  (2570  inhab.),  situated  at  a  height  of  2626  ft.  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ancinale.  On  the  way  we  pass  San  OregoriOy  Ippona,  Soriano, 
and  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  Dominican  monastery  of  San  Domenico 
Soriano.  About  11/4  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Serra  San  Bruno  (road)  are  the 
imposing  ruins  of  toie  celebrated  convent  of  Santo  St^ano  del  Bosco,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1788.  The  convent  was  erected  in 
1094  as  the  second  (^ertosa  by  St.  Bruno  of  Cologne,  the  founder  of  the 
Carthusian  order,  who  himself  officiated  as  its  abbot  until  his  death  in  1101. 

183V2  M.  Briatico;  190  M.  Parghelia.  —  192  M.  Tropia  (Alb. 
della  Stazione),  the  ancient  Trapeia,  a  town  with  3632  inhab.,  finely 
situated  on  a  rock  jutting  out  into  the  sea.  —  Beyond  (1967)  M.) 
Bieadi  the  railway  skirts  the  Capo  Vaticano,  the  ancient  Tauria- 
num  PtomontorUimj  with  its  lighthouse.  To  the  W.  in  the  distance 
rises  Stromboli  (p.  362).  —  202  M.  loppolo.  Beyond  (205  M.) 
Nic6tera  we  cross  the  Misima^  the  ancient  Medma.  —  210 M.  Bosamo. 

216  M.  Qioia  Tauro  (Alb.  Bucciarello;  British  vice-consul, 
Edward  Briglia),  a  desolate-looking  place,  situated  on  the  coast  to 
the  right,  and  an  extensive  d^p6t  of  oil.  —  The  line  crosses  a  fine 
bridge  spanning  the  Petraee,  the  ancient  Metaurus,  a  river  famed 
for  its  fish. 

222  M.  Palm!  (Alb,  Trinaeria,  near  the  Giardino  Pubblico,  Alb, 
Centrahf  with  frequented  trattoria,  both  unpretending;  cab  to  the 
town,  40  minutes'  ascent  from  the  station,  1  fr. ;  shorter  footpath), 
with  10,493  inhab.,  surrounded  by  magnificent  orange  and  old  olive 
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plantations,  and  affording  beautiful  views  of  the  coast  and  the  island 
of  Sicily,  particularly  from  jthe  Oiardino  Fubblko, 

The  town  is  sittiated  on  the  slope  of  the  *Konte  Ella  (1570  ft.),  which 
is  easily  ascended  in  l-li/s  hr.  by  a  good  path  through  oliye-wooda.  We 
follow  the  Corso  Umberto  Primo  to  the  square  with  eight  fountaina,  leave 
this  to  the  left,  and  go  on  between  walls  to  the  olive-grove,  taking  the 
path  to  the  left  as  we  enter  the  grove  and  that  to  the  right  as  we  quit  it. 
The  top  commands  a  superb  view  of  the  Faro,  the  castle  of  Scilla,  the 
town  and  harbour  of  Messina,  and  the  majestic  iEtna  in  the  background. 
The  N.  coast  of  Sicily  is  visible  as  far  as  Milazzo ;  out  at  sea  are  Stromboli 
and  the  other  Lipari  Islands ;  to  the  N.  the  bay  of  Oioia  as  far  as  Capo 
Vaticano.  We  may  descend  in  xO  min.  to  the  road  leading  from  Palmi 
to  Bagnara,  at  a  point  about  8  M .  from  the  station  of  Bagnara  (short-cuts 
for  walkers). 

The  line  from  Palmi  to  Beggio,  traversing  chestnut  and  olive 
plantations,  with  continuous  views  of  the  sea  and  coast,  leads  through 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  on  the  Mediterranean ,  which, 
however,  is  frequently  afflicted  by  earthquakes.  The  railway  skirts 
the  Monte  Elia  (see  above)  and  descends  to  (22872  ^0  Bagnara,  — 
231  VaM.  Favaztina. 

234  M.  Scilla  (Albergo  Bavitra^  on  the  Marina),  the  ancient 
Scylla^  with  5042  inhab.,  noted  for  its  Fllk  and  wine.  The  castle 
(closed),  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  narrow  promontory,  on 
which  the  upper  town  lies,  was  once  the  seat  of  the  princes  of 
Kuffo  di  Scilla.  It  was  occupied  by  the  English  after  the  battle  of 
Maida  (p.  262),  and  defended  for  18  months  (until  1808)  against 
the  French.  The  castle  and  the  Piazza  afford  fine  views.  Numerous 
swordflsh  (peace  spada)  are  caught  here  in  July.  Ascent  of  the 
Aspromontej  see  p.  267. 

The  rock  of  3eylla ,  represented  in  Homer's  Qdyssey  as  a  roaring 
and  voracious  sea-moniter  —  a  beautiful  virgin  above,  and  a  monster 
with  a  wolfs  body  and  dolphin's  tail  below  —  is  depicted  by  the  poets 
in  conjunction  with  the  opposite  Charyhdis  as  fraught  with  imminent 
danger  to  all  passing  mariners.  The  currents  and  eddies  in  the  straits  are 
still  very  rapid,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  the  Gharybdis  of  the  ancients  is 
by  no  means  exactly  opposite  to  the  whirlpool  of  Scylla,  as  the  mediseval 
proverb  'mct'dii  in  Seyllam^  eupiens  vitare  Charybdin*  appears  to  indicate, 
but  outside  the  harbour  of  Messina,  8V2  M.  from  Scilla  (comp.  p.  874). 

2421/2  M.  Cannitello.  —  240  M.  Villa  San  Giovanni  (Trattoria^ 
very  fair),  prettily  situated  exactly  opposite  Messina,  to  which  ferry 
steamers  (restaurant  on  board)  ply,  in  connection  vrtth  the  trains, 
five  times  daily.  The  express  trains  stop  at  the  Statione  Porto  (Rail. 
Restaurant,  D.,  incl,  wine,  3V2  ^f-)-  The  carriages  of  the  *traln  de 
luxe'  and  generally  also  those  of  the  express  trains  are  carried 
across  the  strait  and  go  on  directly  to  Palermo  (comp.  p.  262, 
also  p.  374). 

242V2  M.  Catona,  opposite  Messina  (p.  863).  We  are  now  in  a 
region  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  with  oranges,  pomegranates,  palms, 
and  aloes.  —  244  M.  Oallieo;  245  M.  Archi-Reggio ;  246  M.  Santa- 
Caterina-Reggio ;  ^^^l^j^  M.  Reggio-SuecurBaU. 

248  M.  Beggio.  —  There  are  three  Railway  Stations  here :  Reggio 
Centrale  (at  the  S.  end  of  the  town),  Reggio  Sueeursale  (near  the  centre  of 
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the  town),  and  Regffio  Porto  at  the  wharf  of  the  feriy-hoats,  tsa.  '/s  ^>  ^o 
the  N.  of  Beggio  Succursale. 

Hotels.  Albssoo  Gbmtsalb,  in  the  Corso  Garibaldi,  with  good  restaa- 
rant,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  4,  B.  11/4,  dej.  3,  D.  ii/a  (both  incl.  wine),  omnibas 
1  fr. ;  Alb.  Gaprska,  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Tariously  judged. 

British  Yioe-Oonsul,  Edw.  R.  Ktrrieh.  —  Lloyd's  Agents,  A,  Lopr€sU 
A  Sons. 

GMTiages  (stand  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele),  per  drive  80  c,  at 
night  1  fr.  20  o. ;  per  hr.  IVs  fr.,  at  night  2  fr.  20  c. 

Steamer  to  Messina  four  times  daily  in  ca.  1  hr.,  see  p.  374.  The  boats 
start  and  arrive  at  piers. 

Reggio,  called  Reggio  Calabria  to  distinguish  it  from  Reggio 
neir  Emilia,  is  the  capital  of  the  proYince  of  the  same  name,  and  an 
archiepiscopal  lesi'denoe,  with  34,617  inhabitants.  The  town  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  after  the  great  earthquake  of  1783.  Known  in 
antiquity  as  Rhegittm,  it  was  originally  a  Eubosan  colony,  and  was 
peopled  in  B.  0.  723  by  fugitive  Messenians.  Rhegium  soon  rose  to 
prosperity,  but  it  also  early  suffered  the  hardships  of  war.  In  JB.  C, 
387  the  town  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  Dionysius  I.  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  in  B.  C.  270  by  the  Romans.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
suffered  the  same  fate,  successively  at  the  hands  of  Totila  the  Goth 
in  549,  the  Saracens  in  918,  the  Pisans  in  1005,  Robert  Guiscard 
in  1060,  and  the  Turks  in  1552  and  1597. 

The  Cathedralf  a  spacious  basilica  with  pillars,  dates  from  the 
17th  cent. ;  the  Gappella  del  Sacramento,  to  the  left  of  the  high- 
altar ,  is  richly  adorned  with  coloured  marble.  On  the  facade  is  a 
quotation  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  interior  of  the  ca- 
thedral has  been  restored.  —  The  Strada  delle  Caserme,  60  yds.  to 
the  S.  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  descends  to  the  sea,  where  Ancient 
Baths  have  been  excavated.  Adjacent  is  the  interesting  Museo  Ctvico, 
containing  fine  terracottas,  lamps,  statuettes,  and  vases ;  relief  of 
women  dancing,  of  the  6th  cent.  B.  0.,  with  its  painted  architectural 
framework ;  similar  fragments  of  a  later  date,  with  elegant  ornamen- 
tation on  a  bright  red  ground ;  an  Interesting  Laocoon  group ;  mo- 
saics, small  bronzes,  coins,  and  inscriptions.  —  Above  the  cathedral 
rises  the  Castello. 

In  the  piazza  adjoining  the  central  railway-station  is  a  statue  of 
Garibaldi.  —  A  military  band  often  plays  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  which  is  embellished  with  a  statue  of  Italia.  —  The 
Strada  Reggio  Oampi,  which  runs  along  the  heights  behind  the 
town,  forms  a  charming  promenade  with  varying  views  (especially 
fine  by  evening -light)  of  the  environs  and  the  Sicilian  coast  The 
distance  from  Reggio  to  Messina  is  about  7  M.  (Gomp.  the  Map, 
p.  362). 

BxcnssioNs.  At  the  back  of  Beggio  rises  the  imposing,  forest-clad  As- 
promonte,  the  W.  extremity  of  the  range  which  in  ancient  times  bore  the 
name  of  iSila;  the  highest  point  is  the  Montalto  (6420  ft.).  The  summit  is 
overgrown  with  beech-trees,  the  slopes  partly  with  pines.  Here,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Beggio,  Garibaldi  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Italian  troops  under  Pallavicini,  Aug.  29th,  1862.  The  ascent,  which  is 
very  laborious,  is  best  undertaken  from  Villa  San  Giovanni  (p.  256)  or  from 
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Seilla  (p.  266;  two  mules  and  one  guide  for  a  day  and  a  half  14  fr.)- 
Pedestrians  will  find  the  bridle-path  somewhat  difficult  as  far  as  the  first 
plateau,  but  beyond  that  point  it  improTes  and  leads  through  moorland 
and  woods.  If  possible  the  start  should  be  made  early  on  a  moonlight 
night.  The  summit,  which  is  reached  in  9  hrs.,  commands  an  imposing 
view  of  the  sea,  the  islands,  and  Sicily. 

To  Seilla ,  see  p.  256.  —  Ascent  of  the  Mte.  Elia ,  see  p.  256.  This 
excursion  is  best  made  by  taking  the  train  to  Palmi ,  ascending  the  hill 
on  foot  in  ii/a  hr.,  and  descending  through  beautiful  chestnut-? woods  to 
Bagnara  in  3  hrs. 

23.  From  Naples  to  Palermo  by  Sea. 

Good  Stjbakxbs  of  the  Natigazione  Oenerale  JLaliaiM^  starting  daily  at 
7.25  p.m.  (and  from  Palermo  at  the  same  hour),  make  the  passage  in 
111/4  hrs.;  fares  34  fir.  70,  23  fr.  30  c.,  meals  extra.  The  first-class  state- 
rooms have  three  berths  and  may  be  reserved  for  two  persons  on  the 
payment  of  21/2  fares.  Comp.  pp.  xviii,  STT.  —  The  passenger  should  be 
on  deck  early  next  morning  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  approach  to  Sicily  and 
the  entrance  into  the  harbour. 

The  exit  from  the  Bay  of  Naples  generally  takes  place  at  night. 
In  about  1  ^2  ^'  we  are  nearly  opposite  Capri.  A  little  later  YesuYlus 
disappears  from  Yiew.  To  the  left  opeas  the  Gnlf  of  Salerno.  The 
steamer  reaches  the  open  sea.  Early  next  morning  the  Lipari  Islands 
(R.  33),  with  the  perennially  smoliing  Stromboli,  are  seen  to  the  S. 
(left);  later  the  island  of  Ustiea  (p.  315)  to  the  W.,  long  remaining 
visible;  then,  the  towering  mountains  of  Sicily;  to  the  extreme 
right  is  the  Capo  di  QaUo,  nearer  rises  Monie  Pellegrino  (1968  ft.; 
p.  306),  and  to  the  left  is  the  MonU  Catalfano  (1227  ft.),  with  a 
smaller  pointed  promontory,  guarding  the  E.  entrance  to  the  Bay 
of  Palermo.  At  length  we  perceive  the  beautiful  and  extensive  city. 
A  little  to  the  left  of  Monte  Pellegrino  are  the  lofty  Monte  Cuccio 
(3445  ft.),  MonrtdU  (p.  309),  and  (farther  distant)  the  Monte 
Grifone.  —  Palermo ^  see  R.  24. 
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Plan  of  Tour.  The  beat  seasons  for  travelling  in  Sicily,  that  ^gem 
among  islands'  without  which,  as  Goethe  says,  Italy  would  lose  much  of  its 
distinction,  are  the  months  of  March  (second  half),  April,  and  May,  or 
October  and  November.  Even  in  January  the  weather  is  often  fine  and 
settled  (comp.  p.  262).  The  ascent  of  JEtna  in  spring  is  possible,  but  the 
best  period  is  between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  middle  of  October, 
after  the  first  showers  of  autumn  have  cleared  the  atmosphere.  Most  of 
<  the.  hotels,  however,  are  closed  from  June  to  October. 
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Tlie  principal  points  in  the  island  may  be  visited  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  The  following  distribution  of  time  may  be  followed:  —  At 
Palermo  3-4  days  \  the  towns  in  the  W.  part  of  the  island  (Segesta^  Selintu, 
CampobellOy  Marsala,  Trapani)  A-5  days  (Segesta,  Selinus,  and  Gampobello 
alone  2-3  days) ;  from  Palermo  via  Termini  to  C^al^,  back  to  Termini  and 
via  Boccapalumba  to  Girgenti,  ii/rS  days*,  at  Oirffenti  1  day;  from  Oirgenti 
via  Cattrogiavanni  O/s  day)  to  Catania  1  day;  Catania  and  ML  ^tna  2Vs  days ; 
at  Syracuse  IVi  day ;  at  Taormina  1  day ;  at  Messina,  with  excursions  to 
Reggio  or  Palmi,  2  days. 

The  most  energetic  of  trayellers,  however,  will  take  at  least  a  month 
to  exhaust  the  beauties  of  the  island.  The  following  routes  are  the  most 
important :  —  At  Palermo  4-5  days ;  from  Palermo  to  Messina  vi&  Gefalh, 
Tyndaris,  and  Milaszo,  2  days ;  Messina^  with  excursions  as  above,  2-3  days  \ 
Taormina  1  day;  Catania  and  ^ina  3  days;  stay  at  Syracuse  2-3  days; 
by  railway  vi&  Castrogiovanni  and  CaUctnissetta  in  2  days  (or  by  steamer 
in  1  day)  to  Oirgenti;  at  Oirgenti  1  day;  back  to  Palermo  and  thence  to 
the  towns  in  the  W.  part  of  the  island  (Segesta^  Castelvetrano  -  Selinus, 
CampoMlOy  Marsala,  Trapani,  and  Mt,  Eryx)  5-6  days. 

Daily  Communication  is  maintained  with  Sicily  by  mems  of 
the  ferry-steamers  between  Villa  San  Giovanni  and  Messina,  plying 
in  connection  with  the  express  trains  from  Naples  to, Reggio  (R.  22) 
and  from  Messina  to  Palermo  (B.  32),  by  the  ferry-steamers  between 
Reggio  and  Messina,  and  by  the  steamers  from  Naples  to  Palermo 
(R.  23).  Comp.  also  p.  281.  Steamers  also  ply  seyeral  times  weekly 
between  Naples  and  Messina,  bat  these  are  often  much  behind  time 
(comp.  pp.  263,  364). 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  tickets,  railway-tickets  to  the  chief  towns 
of  Sicily  are  also  issued  at  Naples,  Bome,  and  other  large  towns,  valid 
for  10  days  and  entitling  the  holder  to  stop  four  times  on  the  way.  Return 
tickets  are  also  issued,  valid  for  30-40  days,  and  entitling  the  holder  to 
make  three  stops,  both  in  going  and  coming. 

The  Railways  of  Sicily  resemble  those  of  S.  Italy  (comp.  p.  xv). 
The  principal  lines  (formerly  Rete  Sicula),  connecting  Messina  with 
Palermo,  Palermo  with  Glrgenti,  Girgenti  with  Catania,  and  Messina 
with  Catania  and  Syracuse,  are  all  included  in  the  system  of  cir- 
cular tickets  (comp.  p.  xvi).  They  form  one  district  of  the  general 
season  tickets  (comp.  p.  xvii),  and  all  the  passenger-trains,  with  the 
exception  of-  the  'trains  de  luxe'  in  winter,  have  three  classes  of 
carriages.  Through-carriages  are  attached  to  many  trains,  and  a  few 
have  drawing-room  cars,  used  at  night  as  sleeping-cars.  Restaurant 
cars  run  between  Messina  and  Catania  and  between  Catania,  Rocca- 
palomba,  and  Palermo.  There  are  no  express  trains  on  the  other 
lines,  with  the  exception  of  the  Western  Railway  (Palermo,  Marsala, 
Trapani);  comp.  the  Orario  VfficiaU  (p.  xv)  and  the  small  Orario 
delU  Ferrovie  Sicule  (10  c). 


Geography  and  Statistics. 

Sicily,  Ital.  Sieilia  (GtTee^Sikelfa  or  Trinacrid)^  the  largest  island 

^  Mediterranean  and  historically  the  most  interesting,  has  an 

\bout  25,800  sq.  kilometres,  i.  e.  about  10,000  Engl.  sq.  M., 
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and  a  population  of  3,629,799  in  1901  (as  compared  with  3,623,863 
in  1898).  THis  irregularly  triangular  island  is  a  detached  fragment 
of  the  great  Apennine  range  and  like  the  rest  of  that  range  presents 
the  precipitous  side  on  which  the  rupture  took  place,  i.e.  its  N.  coast, 
to  the  Tyrrhenian  depression.  The  oldest  geological  formations 
([triassic  limestone,  gneiss,  and  granite)  are  seen  on  this  coast,  which 
is  broken  hy  numerous  hays  and  picturesque  headlands ,  such  as 
the  limestone  masses  of  Monte  PelUgrino  and  Monte  Catalfano  on 
the  Bay  of  Palermo.  On  or  near  the  N.  coast  also  rise  the  loftiest 
mountains  In  the  island  after  ^tna:  the  Pizzo  dtlV Antenna 
(6480  ft.) ,  snow-covered  for  half  the  year,  Monte  San  Salvatore 
(6267  ft.),  in  the  Madonia  Mts.,  MonU  Sori  (6053  ft.)  in  the  Nehro- 
dlc  Mts.,  Bocca  Busambra  (6300  ft.),  farther  from  the  coast,  to  the 
S.  of  Palermo,  while  on  the  extreme  W.  the  series  terminates  in 
the  isolated  Jurassic  limestone  mass  of  the  Monte  San  Oiuliano 
(2465  ft.),  the  Eryx  of  the  ancients.  The  Italian  Apennines,  from 
Piedmont  to  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  are  flanked  hy  a  broad  band  of  the 
tertiary  formation,  except  only  in  Calabria,  where  it  is  merged  in 
the  depression  filled  by  the  Ionian  Sea ;  and  behind  the  great  N. 
watershed  in  Sicily,  and  occasionally  interrupting  it,  the  same 
characteristic  feature  appears  in  the  shape  of  an  elevated  tableland, 
sloping  gradually  down  to  the  shallow  Mare  Afrioano  and  drained, 
like  the  Italian  Apennines,  by  broad  and  shallow  parallel  valleys. 
The  softer  rocks  have  been  worn  into  a  chaos  of  rounded  hills  by 
erosion  and  denudation ;  and  only  here  and  there  the  harder  strata 
still  rise  in  elevations  of  3000  ft.  or  more  above  the  sea -level, 
generally  crowned  by  some  ancient  mountain- stronghold,  such  as 
Castrogiovanni  (Enna),  Calascihetta,  etc.  The  S.  coast,  which  runs 
in  an  almost  straight  line  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  is  moderately  steep 
and  is  destitute  both  of  promontories  and  of  natural  harbours.  Until 
the  diluvial  period  the  island  on  this  side  was  connected  with  the 
present  coast  of  Tunis  by  a  flat  tableland.  The  bones  of  elephants 
and  other  large  pachydermata  which  are  found  in  enormous  quan- 
tities in  the  caves  of  Sicily  and  Malta  testify  to  the  African  character 
of  the  country  at  that  period.  Sicily  has  been  separated  from  Africa 
only  by  those  convulsions  of  the  earth's  crust  that  finally  united 
into  one  sea  the  separate  basins  now  forming  the  Mediterranean. 
Relics  of  the  submerged  continent,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  man,  are  recognized  in  the  flat  Malta  Islands,  separat- 
ed from  each  other  by  deep  fissures,  in  the  still  flatter  Lampedusa, 
and  in  the  ALgadian  Islands,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily.  That 
coast  Is  within  95  M.  of  the  opposite  African  shord,  and  in  clear 
-weather  the  dim  outline  of  the  African  mountains  can  be  thence 
descried. 

The  separation  of  Sicily  from  the  Italian  mainland  took  place 
in  the  subsequent  tertiary  period,  when  the  entire  S.  Apennine 
region  was  split  up  into  islands  by  a  series  of  huge. fissures  radiat- 

17* 
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ing  from  the  Tyrrhenian  depression.  The  shallower  straits  then 
formed  were  afterwards  closed  up  again  in  the  conrse  of  a  later 
upheaval,  which  has  left  distinct  traces  in  the  Aspromonte  and  other 
terraces  of  Calabria;  but  the  Assure  now  represented  by  the  Straits 
of  Messina  remained,  though  it  was  reduced  both  in  breadth  and  in 
depth,  and  Sicily  continued  to  be  an  island.  Volcanic  agency  here 
raised  the  flat  cone  of  Mount  jEtna  (10,758  ft.),  which  is  ca.  90  M. 
in  circumference,  and  similar  forces  determined  the  character  of  the 
S.E.  portion  of  the  island,  where  Monte  Lauro  (3232  ft.)  rises  as 
the  centre  of  the  Hyblean  mountain-region.  Other  centres  of  toI- 
canic  activity  manifested  themselves  beyond  the  limits  of  Sicily,  on 
the  N.  and  S.W.,  and  to  these  the  Lipari  Islands  and  the  islets  of 
Linota  and  Pantelleria  owe  their  origin. 

From  the  earliest  antiquity  the  industrial  and  commercial  life 
of  Sicily  has  centred  on  its  coasts.  All  the  large  towns,  and  indeed 
nearly  all  of  any  historical  importance ,  are  seaports.  In  classic 
antiquity  the  principal  coast  was  that  which  faced  towards  Greece. 
Here  are  situated  Syraeusey  Catania,  and  Messina;  the  last  two  still 
of  importance,  though  the  first  is  now  but  the  wraith  of  the  ancient 
dty,  once  a  focus  of  Greek  civilization.  Bat  the  temples  of  Oirffenti 
and  Selinus  testify  that  the  S.  coast  also  flourished  at  the  same 
period.  The  struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Carthaginians 
resulted  in  placing  the  W.  half  of  the  island  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter,  who  retained  it  until  the  Romans  usurped  their  place  and 
proceeded,  with  Sicily  as  a  basis,  to  the  conquest  of  N.  Africa.  Ten 
centuries  later  the  tide  turned  and  flowed  in  the  opposite  direction; 
the  Saracens,  attacking  Sicily  from  Africa,  reduced  the  island  to  a 
Mohammedan  province.  The  fate  of  Sicily  was  reunited  with  that 
of  Italy  by  the  Normans ;  and  since  that  epoch  the  N.  coast,  with 
Palermo  as  the  capital,  has  played  the  leading  r61e  in  Sicily.  On 
this  coast,  within  a  zone  extending  to  160  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
there  are  upwards  of  2500  inhab.  per  sq.  M.  and  in  the  Mt.  Mtas. 
district  there  are  970,  whereas  in  the  interior  there  are  on  an  average 
only  250,  and  on  the  S.  coast  only  190  inhab.  within  the  same  area. 
The  population  is  in  general  concentrated  in  the  towns  and  large 
villages,  and  small  villages  or  hamlets  are  rare.  Even  the  agricult- 
ural labourers  commonly  live  in  the  towns,  often  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  their  work. 

The  Climate  of  Sicily  has  been  justly  extolled  from  a  very  early 
date.  Cicero,  who  made  aquaintance  with  the  Island  as  a  govern- 
ment-official, is  guilty  of  but  slight  exaggeration  when  he  says  that 
the  weather  is  never  so  bad  but  that  the  sun  is  seen  at  least  once 
every  day.  The  winter,  especially  on  the  coast,  is  very  mild,  so 
that  the  island  in  general  and  Palermo  in  particular  are  becoming 
more  and  more  resorted  to  by  delicate  persons  and  phthisis  patients. 
At  Taormina  the  influx  of  strangers  begins  as  early  as  the  second 
half  of  January.      The  mean    temp,  of  the    island   in   Jan.   is 
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51.4®  Fahr.  Bain  U  abundant  in  Dec.  and  Jan.,  bat  the  thermo- 
meter scarcely  ever  sinks  to  freezing-point  by  day  and  but  rarely  at 
night.  A  Sicilian  January  is  not  unlike  the  first  half  of  May  in  N. 
Enrope,  when  a  slight  flurry  of  snow  is  not  unheard  of  and  when 
flies  are  still  agreeable.  In  winter  mandarins  (Nov.),  oranges  (Jan.), 
and  similar  fruits  ripen.  In  Feb.  the  almond,  peach,  and  other 
fmit-trees  are  covered  with  blossoms.  Nor  is  the  summer-heat  ex- 
cessive ;  even  in  July  and  Aug.  the  average  temp,  is  only  77-80® 
Fahr.  In  harmony  with  this  somewhat  limited  annual  range  of 
the  thermometer,  extreme  seasonal  variations  in  the  temperature 
are  rare.  In  summer  the  thermometer  occasionally  rises  to  104® 
Fahr.,  but  only  daring  violent  sciroccos,  which  do  not  occur  on  more 
than  12  days  annually,  fully  one  half  of  which  fall  in  the  cooler 
season,  particularly  in  April.  These  storms  are  particularly  violent 
on  the  N.  coast,  since  they  owe  their  heat  and  aridity  mainly  to 
their  passing  over  the  central  mountain  range,  thas  resembling  the 
Fohn  of  the  Alps. 

Sicily  is  situated  on  the  38th  parallel  of  N.  latitude,  so  that  in 
winter  it  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  sub-tropical  maximum  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  which  then  foils  abont  the  Canary  Islands,  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Even  at  that  season,  and  to  a  great  depth,  the  Med- 
iterranean has  a  temp,  of  about  56®  Fahr.  and  acts  upon  its  shores 
as  a  kind  of  heating  apparatus.  Over  this  sea  a  comparatively  low 
atmospheric  pressure  nniformly  prevails,  accompanied  by  a  tendency 
towards  local  depressions.  Thus  from  the  same  causes  that  produce 
similar  efiTects  in  Central  and  N.  Europe  all  the  year  round,  the  S. 
Mediterranean  region  (up  to  about  40®  N.  lat.)  is  exposed  in  winter 
to  variable  winds,  chiefly  from  the  W.  and  S.W.;  and  these  winds, 
blowing  from  lower  to  higher  latitudes,  i.  e.  from  the  warmer  sea  to 
the  colder  land,  are  necessarily  followed  by  rain,  usually  in  the  form 
of  brief  and  violent  thunder-showers,  after  which  the  sun  imme- 
diately breaks  forth  again.  During  the  summer  months  the  zone  of 
high  atmospheric  pressure  shifts  about  10®  farther  to  the  N.,  i,  e.  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Azores.  The  S.  Mediterranean  region  then 
lies  to  the  S.  of  the  wind-shed,  and  Sicily  is  exposed  to  N.  winds 
which,  blowing  from  the  comparatively  cold  sea  towards  the  warmer 
land,  consequently  bring  no  rain.  A  few  showers  faU  in  September, 
in  December  the  rainfall  reaches  its  maximum,  and  in  May  rain 
again  ceases.  Thus  the  year  is  divided  into  two  approximately  equal 
halves  —  a  rainy  season  and  a  dry  season. 

Frodaeti  and  Cultivation.  The  diversity  of  the  seasons  exer- 
cises a  most  potent  influence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
efiTect  of  the  dry  season  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
where  the  unfavourable  climatic  conditions  have  been  accentuated 
by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  forests.  Only  about  4  per  cent  of 
the  area  of  the  entire  island,  including  the  mountains,  is  now  under 
forest  As  for  many  centuries  past,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  here 
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restricted  almost  exclusively  to  tlie  production  of  wlieat,  only  a  few 
beans  and  other  podded  plants  being  also  raised ;  green  fodder  is  not 
grown,  as  stall-feeding  is  unknown.  Tlius  as  early  as  June  the 
entire  country  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  sun-scorched  steppe,  especially 
in  the  districts  pitted  by  sulphur-mines.  The  yield  of  the  soil  is 
small;  not  more  than  12  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  harvested, 
as  compared  with  30  bushels  in  Great  Britain.  The  reason  of  this 
is  the  fact  that  the  land  is  entirely  In  the  hands  of  great  estate- 
owners,  who  live  in  the  large  towns,  while  the  actual  cultivation  is 
carried  on  through  the  intermediary  of  middlemen  by  small  tenants 
with  short  leases,  using  agricultural  implements  of  the  most  primitive 
description,  and  barely  extorting  a  precarious  living  from  their  toil* 
The  employment  of  manure  is  unknown;  the  soil  when  exhausted 
is  merely  left  fallow  for  a  season. 

The  coast- districts,  especially  to  the  N.  and  £.,  offer  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  interior.  With  few  exceptions  the  rivers  all  dry  up  in 
summer,  leaviug  arid  and  stony  channels,  known  as  Torrenti  or 
Fiumare.  (In  the  map  at  the  end  of  the  Handbook  the  perennial 
watercourses  are  coloured  blue,  those  which  dry  up  in  summer 
brown.)  Only  vines  and  various  kinds  of  friAt-trees  with  roots  deep 
enough  to  tap  the  subterranean  moisture,  or  those  that  can  suspend 
growth  for  the  summer  (like  our  trees  in  winter),  can  remain  in 
existence  without  artificial  aid.  But  the  diligent  hand  of  man  finds 
its  way  to  the  tiniest  thread  of  water,  trickling  deep  under  sattd  and 
stones ;  and  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  soil,  more  with  the  spade 
than  with  the  plough,  has  converted  the  country  into  a  veritable 
garden.  The  chief  objects  of  cultivation  are  Oranges  and  other  Aur- 
antiacese,  originally  introduced  from  the  tropics,  which  require  the 
most  liberal  irrigation,  and  numerous  sorts  of  Vegetables.  Sicily 
contains  10  million  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  or  two-thirds  ot 
the  entire  number  in  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  whole  coast  is  covered 
with  plantations  of  valuable  fruit-trees,  from  the  Gulf  of  Gastellam- 
mare,  W.  of  Palermo,  to  the  promontory  of  Faro  near  Messina,  and 
from  Messina  almost  to  Cape  Passero,  with  the  exception  of  the 
treeless  plain  immediately  to  the  S.  of  Catania ;  while  the  Hyblaan 
hills  are  also  shaded  by  orange-groves.  The  fields  are  enclosed  by 
Cactvs  Hedges  (Opuntia  ficus  Jndica),  the  fruit  of  which,  covered 
with  small  hairy  prickles,  and  ripening  in  September,  is  a  favourite 
and  important  article  of  food  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  less 
well-watered  spots  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  occupied  by  groves 
of  olives,  almond-trees,  and  carob-trees,  and  by  plantations  of  su- 
machs, etc.  The  best  and  most  abundant  orange-groves  (chiefly 
producing  blood-oranges)  are  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  iEtna  up  to 
about  980  ft.  above  sea-level,  beyond  which  the  supply  of  water  is 
deficient ;  nearly  every  tree  has  had  its  niche  in  the  lava-rock  hewn 
by  the  chisel  or  blasted  for  it.  Olives  flourish  at  a  height  of  8000  ft. 
But  the  largest  areas  on  the  mountain,  extending  up  to  3280  ft. 
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are  devoted  to  Vines,  especially  on  the  S.  and  £.  sides.  Rlposto,  to 
the  E.,  has  become  an  important  wine-shipping  port.  Hazel-trees 
and  almond-trees  are  also  abundant  on  the  higher  slopes  of  JEtntL. 
The  hilly  country  in  W.  Sicily  is  another  important  wine-growing 
district,  producing  the  well-known  Marsdla. 

The  most  luxuriantly  fertile  region  in  Sicily  is  the  Conca  d'  OrOy 
near  Palermo,  which  is  covered  by  an  uninterrupted  grove  of  oranges, 
mandarins,  lemons,  Japanese  medlars,  and  other  fruit-trees.  The 
system  of  irrigation,  dating  from  the  Saracenic  domination  or  perhaps 
even  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  here  attains  its  most  elaborate 
development.  Not  only  are  the  springs  welling  forth  at  the  base  of 
the  surrounding  precipitous  limestone  mountains  utilized,  but  even 
the  subterranean  waters  are  tapped  and  brought  to  the  surface  by  an 
extensive  network  of  shafts,  as  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  About  100 
steam-engines  are  employed  in  pumping  the  water,  besides  which 
there  are  innumerable  Ndrie  or  water-engiues,  and  wells  of  the  usual 
kind.  The  most  famous  of  the  springs  mentioned  above  is  the  Mar 
Dolce,  on  the  Monte  Grifone,  which  yields  100  gals,  of  water  per  sec- 
ond. Artificial  irrigation  has  increased  the  gross  yield  of  the  land  from 
100  to  2000  fr.  per  hectare  (i.f.  from  32«.  to  32/.  per  acre).  So  fer- 
tile, however,  is  the  soil  that  even  without  the  stimulus  of  irrigation, 
three  different  growths,  such  as  olives,  vines,  and  barley  or  the  like, 
frequently  flourish  side  by  side. 

A  considerable  fraction  of  the  population  is  employed  in  trade. 
The  tunny  -  fisheries  and  sardine -fisheries  are  also  important 
(27  tunny-fisheries ;  comp.  p.  435).  Small  quantities  of  asphalt 
and  salt  are  found,  but  the  chief  mineral  product  is  sulphur. 
Sicily  is  almost  the  only  region  where  the  pure  mineral  is  found 
in  large  masses,  and  the  production  (comp.  p.  345),  which  fell  off 
in  1892-95,  is  again  on  the  increase.  The  Sicilian  sulphur-mines 
are  found  in  the  region  extending  from  Galtanissetta  in  the  E.  to 
Girgenti  in  the  W.,  and  yield  nearly  96  per  cent  of  the  total  yield 
in  Italy  (the  balance  in  Romagna,  the  Marches,  and  Calabria)  and 
79  per  cent  of  the  total  yield  of  the  whole  world.''  The  profits, 
however,  have  declined  in  face  of  the  growing  competition  in  sul- 
phur-production elsewhere,  and  the  condition  of  the  Sicilian  miners 
(ca.  38,000)  is  as  far  from  improvement  as  ever.  These  circum- 
stances, combined  with  the  general  poverty-stricken  character  of  the 
agriculture,  due  to  the  latifundia'  system  (p.  264),  the  loss  of  the 
French  market  for  native  wines,  and  the  disease  which  has  attacked 
the  fruit-trees  and  vineyards  far  and  wide,  have  reduced  Sicily  to 
a  very  desperate  economical  condition,  in  spite  of  all  its  rich  natural 
blessings  and  in  spite  of  all  the  frugality  of  its  inhabitants.  To  the 
same  causes  are  due  the  increasing  emigration  of  the  people,  the 
perpetual  recrudescence  of  internal  commotions,  and  the  constant 
reappearance  of  brigandage.  Foreign  travellers  have,  however,  little 
to  fear  from  the  last  (comp.  p.  xii). 


SICILY.  Hi$torie<a 

Althottgh  SiciUy  was  for  centuries  under  foreign  domination,  its  local 
Sialeet  raries  less  than  most  others  from  literary  Italian.  The  chief  var- 
iations are  as  follows :  «  occurs  for  «,  «  for  o,  especially  la  terminal  or 
accented  syllables  (pidiri  £=  vedere ;  €anuri  =  amore),  J  for  ff  (Jurmt  =  giomo), 
9  for  b  (voi  =  bue),  dd  for  {/  {ehiddu  =  quello),  gg  for  gl  (/ogghkt  =  foglio), 
€tut  for  alt  (autu  =  alto),  ehi  for  pi  {chioggia  =  pioggia),  nn  for  nd  {munnu 
=  mondo).  At  the  beginning  of  words  f,  J,  n,  and  p  are  frequently  re- 
presented by  apostrophes  ('a  =  la  ^  'tm  =  non ;  ^n««mma  e=  in  somma)  and 
c  and  d  doubled  (jed  =  cia;  dd^mti  =  degno;  eea  =  qua;  ecMU  =  piii). 


Historical  Notice.^ 

1.  Political  History. 

FiBST  Period.  According  to  the  traditions  of  ancient  Greek 
mariners,  Sicily  was  once  inhabited  by  Cyclopes,  Gigantes,  Loto- 
phagl,  Lsstrygones,  etc.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sicily 
were  a  prehistoric  race,  our  scanty  knowledge  of  whom  is  gleaned 
from  flint  implements  and  rude  pottery.  They  were  followed  by 
the  SicAMi,  who  were  believed  by  some  authorities  to  be  of  Iberian ^ 
by  others  of  Celtic  origin.  It  is  more  probable,  howeyer,  that  they 
belonged  to  an  Italic  race.  They  dwelt  at  first  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  island,  bnt  within  the  period  embraced  in  history  are  fonnd 
only  in  the  W.,  between  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  (Hyccara)  and  the 
Libyan  Sea  (Acragas).  The  E.  half  of  the  island  was  taken  pos- 
session of  before  B.C.  i600  by  the  Sikeli,  a  tribe  related  to  the 
Latins.  They  dwelt  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  island,  in  the  middle 
of  Its  E.  half,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Symaethus,  and  on  the 
N.  coast.  Their  principal  towns  were :  8,  Hybla^  Menae  (Mineo), 
Morgantiumj  N.  Hyhla  (Paternd),  Centuripe,  Agyrion  (Agira),  As- 
sorus  (Assoro),  Aluntium  (San  Marco),  and  Agathymum  (near 
Capo  Orlando).  The  Ph(enicians,  coming  from  the  E.,  founded 
numerous  colonies  on  the  coast,  and  the  Eltmi,  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  the  Trojans,  occupied  Segesta,  Eryx  (with  the 
sanctuary  of*  Aphrodite),  Enttlla^  and  other  settlements.  The 
Greeks  make  their  appearance  in  Sicily  in  B.C.  735,  when  the 
Ionian  Theocles  of  Chalcis  (or  Athens)  founded  Naxos,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Alcantara.  During  the  following  year  Dorians  from 
Corinth  under  Archias  founded  Syracuse ;  and  in  728  Megara  Hy- 
biaea,  another  Dorian  colony,  was  settled  by  Lamis  of  Megara. 
Zankle  (afterwards  Messana)  was  peopled  by  lonians ,  who  also 
founded  Leontinoi  and  Catana  (729).  A  Dorian  character  was 
impressed  upon  the  S.  coast  by  the  foundation  of  Oela  (Terranova) 
by  Rhodians  and  Cretans  in  689,  of  Selinus  by  Megara  in  628,  and 
of  Acragas  (Girgenti)  by  Gela  in  582.    The  Dorians  also  made 

t  See  E.  A.  Freeman'*  short  history  of  Sicily  in  the  'Story  of  the  Nations 
Series'  (1892)  and  his  large,  unfinished  *History  of  Sicily'  (4  vols.;  Oxford, 
1891^94).  J   V  . 
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themselves  masters  of  the  S.£.  comer  of  Sicily  through  the  Syra^ 
cusan  colonies  of  Acra«  (664),  Cawi«nae  (624),  and  Camarina  (599j. 
HiiMra  (648),  the  only  Greek  colony  on  the  N.  coast,  was  a  joint 
settlement,  in  -which  the  Ionian  element  preponderated.  The  oc- 
cupation of  the  Lipari  Islands  in  B.C.  580  marks  the  close  of  the 
spread  of  the  Hellenic  power  in  Sicily,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Semitic  reaction.  The  PhoBnlcians,  who  on  the  approach  of  the 
Greeks  had  retired  to  Solus,  Panormus,  and  Motye,  now  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Carthage  and  thus  imposed  a 
check  upon  the  farther  progress  of  Hellenization.  The  Sikelians  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  island,  however,  became  almost  entirely  subject 
to  the  Greeks. 

The  Greek  colonies ,  as  they  grew  in  population ,  soon  began 
to  suffer  from  internal  dissensions  between  the  different  classes  of 
citizens.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  codes  of  law,  of  which  that 
of  Charondeu  of  Catana  is  the  most  famous,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  tyrannies ,  a  form  of  government  which  attained  its  most  char- 
acteristic development  in  this  Island.  The  most  notorious  of  the 
ancient  tyrants  was  Phalaris  of  Acragas.  About  the  year  500  we  find 
tyrants  ruling  over  most  of  the  cities,  of  whom  Gelon  of  Syracuse 
and  Theron  of  Acragas,  united  by  ties  of  family  and  interest,  rescued 
the  Greek  sway  from  the  perils  which  threatened  it,  when,  at  the 
time  of  the  2nd  Persian  War,  the  Greeks  of  the  western  sea  were 
attacked  by  the  Carthaginians.  In  480,  however,  the  Greek  cause 
was  victorious  at  the  battle  of  Himera,  the  Salamis  of  Sicily.  The 
short  but  brilliant  golden  age  of  Hellenic  Sicily  now  began,  sullied 
only  by  the  destruction  of  the  Chalddlan  towns  of  the  E.  coast  by 
Gelon  and  Hiero.  The  greater  number  of  the  temples  and  aqueducts 
at  Syracuse,  Glrgenti,  Selinus,  Himera,  etc.,  the  ruins  of  which 
excite  such  admiration  at  the  present  day,  were  erected  between  480 
and  450.  But  internal  municipal  struggles,  fomented  by  the  demo- 
cratic parties  of  the  different  cities,  and  the  renewed  antagonism  of 
the  Doric  and  lonic-Achasan  elements  paved  the  way  for  a  cata- 
strophe, to  which  the  great  Athenian  campaign  against  Syracuse  in 
413  contributed.  Previously  to  this  the  Greeks  had  a  formidable 
enemy  to  subdue  in  Ducetius  of  Netum  (Noto),  who  united  the  towns 
of  the  Sikeli  in  a  confederacy  against  the  Greeks  (461-440),  but  this 
league  was  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  united  forces  of  Syracuse 
and  Acragas.  What  the  Sicilians  had  failed  in  effecting  was  now 
attempted  with  more  success  by  the  great  power  of  Africa.  The 
Carthaginians  began  their  most  formidable  attacks.  Selinus  and 
Himera  were  destroyed  by  them  in  409 ,  Acragas  taken  in  406, 
Gela  and  Camarina  conquered  and  rendered  tributary  to  Carthage 
in  405,  and  Messana  razed  to  the  ground  in  396.  These  events  were 
instrumental  in  causing  the  rise  of  Dionysius  /.  in  Syracuse  (406), 
who  extended  and  fortified  the  town,  and  after  a  war  of  varle'' 
success  finally  drove  back  the  Carthaginians  in  382  to  the  Halyr 
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(Platani).  Down  to  his  death  in  367  Dionysins  was  master  of  the 
destinies  of  Syracuse,  and  with  it  of  Sicily ;  the  greater  part  of  Magna 
Gr»cia  was  also  subject  to  his  sway,  and  he  even  interrened  soTeral 
times  with  effect  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  itself.  Syracuse  never  again 
attained  to  such  a  pinnacle  of  power.  On  his  death  dissensions  hegan 
anew.  DionysiuB  II,  was  inferior  to  his  father,  and  Dion  able  as  a 
philosopher  only.  Timoleony  however,  succeeded  in  343-336  in 
restoring  some  degree  of  order,  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  340 
on  the  Grimisus,  and  again  restricted  their  territory  to  the  W. 
of  the  Halycus.  But  even  his  brilliant  example  availed  little 
to  arrest  the  increasing  degeneracy  of  the  people.  In  317-289 
Agathocles  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  and  In  310  the 
Carthaginians  besieged  the  city,  although  unsuccessfully.  The 
brilliant  African  campaign  of  Agathocles  was  v^thout  enduring  re- 
sult. Pyrrhu8  too,  who  had  wrested  the  whole  Island  as  far  as  Lily- 
bxum  from  the  Carthaginians,  soon  quitted  it  again  for  Italy  (278- 
276),  dissatisfied  with  the  prevailing  anarchy  and  disunion.  In 
274  Hiero  II,  usurped  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse.  His  siege  of  Mes- 
sana,  of  which  Campanian  mercenaries,  or  Mamertines,  had  treach- 
erously taken  possession ,  compelled  the  latter  to  sue  for  Roman 
aid.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Koicanb  obtained  a  footing  in  the  island, 
and  the  struggle  between  them  and  the  Carthaginians ,  who  had 
supported  Hiero,  now  began.  The  chequered  contest  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  Sicily  lasted  from  264  to  241.  Hiero ,  who  in  263  had 
become  an  ally  of  Rome,  ruled  over  a  small  independent  kingdom 
on  the  E.  coast,  even  after  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians. 
After  the  death  of  Hiero  II.  his  sucaessot  Hieronymus  espoused  the 
cause  of  Hannibal,  in  consequence  of  which  Syracuse  was  besieged 
by  Marcellus  in  214-212,  taken,  and  sacked.  In  210,  after  the 
conquest  of  Agrigentum ,  the  island  became  the  first  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  was  divided  into  two  districts  or  qussturs,  Lilybaetana 
(with  the  capital  Lilybaum,  now  Marsala)  and  Syracusana, 

Second  Pbbiod.  At  first  the  Romans  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  agriculture  of  the  island,  which  had  suffered  seriously  during 
the  protracted  wars,  with  a  view  to  render  Sicily  a  more  profitable 
province.  The  system  of  cultivation  borrowed  from  the  Carthagin- 
ians was  indeed  successfully  employed  in  rendering  Sicily  the 
granary  of  Italy,  but  at  the  same  time  it  proved  the  occasion  of 
the  Servile  Wars  (135-132  and  103-99),  which  devastated  the 
island  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Punic  wars.  Under  the  Roman 
governors  the  ancient  prosperity  of  Sicily  steadily  declined.  The 
notorious  Verres  in  particular  impoverished  it  greatly  during  his 
term  of  office  in  73-71.  The  civil  war  between  Octavianus  and 
Sextus  Pompeiits,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Sicily  (43-36) 
but  was  defeated  by  Agrippa  in  the  naval  battle  of  Naulochus  (on 
the  N.  coast,  near  Myl»),  also  accelerated  its  ruin,  so  that  Augtutus 
was  obliged  in  a  great  measure  to  repeople  the  island  and  re-erect 
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the  towns.  Little  is  known  of  its  internal  affairs  after  this  date. 
With  regard  to  the  dissemination  of  Ghbistianitt  in  Sicily  numer- 
ous traditions  are  current,  and  are  preserved  in  the  different  mar- 
tyrologies.  It  is  recorded  (Acts  xxyiii.  12)  that  St.  Paul  landed 
at  Syracuse  on  his  journey  to  Rome  and  spent  three  days  there, 
and  the  evidence  of  monuments  goes  to  confirm  the  local  legends 
of  missionaries  from  the  E.,  and  to  refute  the  later  pretensions  of 
Rome  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Sicily.  Syracuse 
would  thus  seem  to  have  taken  an  important  part  in  the  spread  of 
the  Christian  religion.  After  the  end  of  the  3rd  cent,  the  new 
religion  made  rapid  progress,  and  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  it  had 
become  practically  the  universal  faith,  thougli  heathens  still  existed 
in  Sicily  down  to  the  6th  century. 

After  another  servile  war  had  devastated  the  country  (259 
A.D.),  Syracuse  began,  in  278,  to  suffer  from  the  incursions  of  bar- 
barian hordes,  when  it  was  plundered  by  a  handful  of  wandering 
Franks.  In  B.C.  27  Sicily  had  been  the  first  of  the  10  senatorial 
provinces,  according  to  Augustus's  distribution  of  the  empire,  and 
later  it  had  become  a  province  of  the  diocese  of  Italy,  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  Diocletian ;  and  in  395  it  was  attached  to  the  W. 
empire.  In  440  Oenseric^  the  Vandal  king,  starting  from  Carthage, 
besieged  Palermo  and  conquered  Lilybseum  (Marsala).  Odoacer 
made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  and  the  island  afterwards  became 
subject  to  the  Ostboooths.  In  535  Belisarius  brought  it  under 
the  sway  of  the  Eastern  emperors,  who  retained  it  till  its  conquest 
by  the  Arabs.  —  The  Romish  church  had  great  possessions  in 
Sicily,  and  Pope  Gregory  I.  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  island.  Constans  II,  even  transferred  the  seat  of 
the  E.  empire  to  Syracuse  in  663,  but  he  was  murdered  there  in 
668,  and  the  city  was  plundered  by  the  Arabs  the  following  year, 
although  they  were  unable  to  maintain  its  possession. 

Thibd  PBBion.  In  827  the  Sabaobns,  under  Aiad  ibn  Fordt, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  governor  Euphemius,  landed  near  Mazara. 
Four  years  later  Palermo  fell  into  their  hands ,  and  that  city  now 
became  the  capital ,  and  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  island.  The 
Saracens,  conquering  one  city  after  another,  overran  the  whole  is- 
land, and  in  878  Syracuse  was  taken  by  Ibrahim  ibn  Ahmed, 
Although  the  Christians  could  now  maintain  themselves  in  the 
N.E.  angle  of  the  island  only,  and  even  there  were  deprived  of 
Taormina  in  902,  and  finally  of  Rometta  in  965,  yet  the  establish- 
ment of  a  lasting  peace  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  antagonism 
between  their  Arabian  and  Berber  conquerors,  which  continually 
led  to  sanguinary  conflicts.  To  these  evils  were  added  the  changes 
of  dynasties.  At  first  the  Aghlabites  ofKairwan  ruled.  Then  Sicily 
became  an  independent  emirate  under  the  Fatimite  Sovereigns  of 
Egypt.  The  latter  half  of  the  10th  cent,  was  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  Sicily  under  the  Mohammedan  sway.   But  the  sanguinary 
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1355-1377.   Frederick  III.  the  Simple,  brother  of  Louis. 
1377-1402.   Mary,  daughter  of  Frederick  III.,  married  in 

1335  to  Martin  of  Aragon. 
1402-1409.   Martin  I.,  sole  monarch  of  Sicily,  married  to 

Bianca  of  Castillo. 
1409-1410.    Martin  II.,  father  of  Martin  I. 
1410-1412.   Interregnum. 

b.  1412-1416.    Ferdinand    the  Just,    King  of   Aragon   and 

Castillo. 

1416-1458.  Alphonso  the  Generous,  King  of  Aragon,  and 
after  1442  King  of  Naples. 

1458-1479.   John  of  Aragon  and  Nayarre. 

1479-1515.  Ferdinand  II.  the  Catholic,  after  1505  also 
King  of  Naples. 

1516-1554.  Emp.  Charles  V.;  1517,  Squarcialupo's  re- 
hellion  at  Palermo. 

1554-1598.   Philip  IL 

1598-1621.   Philip  III. 

1621-1665.  Philip  IV.;  1647,  Revolution  at  Palermo, 
Giuseppe  d'Alesi. 

1665-1700.  Charles  II.;  1672-1678,  Messina  revolts  in 
favour  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 

c.  1700-1713.    PhilipV.  of  Bourhon,  after  1713  King  of  Spain. 

d.  1713-1720.   Victor  Amadous  of  Savoy. 

c.   1720-1734.   Emp.  Charies  VI.  of  Germany. 
f.   1734-1759.    Charles  III.  of  Bourhon. 

1759-1825.    Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  after 
1815  Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
For  the  period  from  1815  to  the  fall  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
comp.  p.  xlviii. 


2.  History  of  Civilization  and  Art. 

Almost  every  one  of  the  numerous  nations  which  in  the  course 
of  centuries  have  inhabited  or  governed  Sicily  has  left  behind  it 
some  trace  of  its  individual  capacity  for  art,  but  these  monuments 
show,  in  every  case,  a  specific  Sicilian  stamp. 

The  monuments  of  Sikblian  Culture  of  the  pre-Hellenic  period 
have  been  systematically  collected  and  studied  since  1891  by  Prof. 
Paolo  Orsi  (p.  409),  whose  collections  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
museum  at  Syracuse.  Four  successive  periods  or  stages  of  culture 
may  be  discriminated.  The  Prehistoric  Periody  which  is  traced  in 
flint  and  bone  implements  and  also  in  rude  pottery  of  a  less  remote 
date,  was  followed  by  the  Siccmian  Period  (comp.  p.  266),  in  which 
bronze  was  the  most  valuable  metal.  During  this  period  a  number  of 
simple  articles  were  imported,  recalling  the  discoveries  in  the  oldest 
-*rata  at  Hissarlik  (Troy)  of  3000-2000  B.C.  We  next  reach  the 
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First  SUceUan  Period  (in  the  stricter  sense),  dlstingnished  by  a  more 
copious  importation  of  bronze  weapons  and  utensils  and  of  elegant 
vases,  indicating  a  closer  connection  with  the  so-called  Mycenian 
culture.  During  the  Second  SUcelian  Period,  which  corresponds 
roughly  with  the  period  of  the  geometric  style  in  Greece,  iron  had 
already  become  common.  —  There  are  practically  no  traces  of  build- 
ings of  this  period.  The  flimsy  huts  of  the  Sikelians  have  vanished. 
The  dead,  or  rather  the  bones  of  the  dead,  were  placed  in  simple 
caves  excavated  in  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  so-called  subterranean  cities  (comp.  p.  351),  frequently  with 
a  low  wall  of  cyclopean  blocks  in  front  of  them.  Rectangular  tomb- 
chambers  do  not  occur  until  the  close  of  the  period.  —  The  remains 
of  Motye,  the  massive  cyclopean  walls  on  Mt.  £ryx,  and  probably 
also  the  carefully  jointed  polygonal  structure  at  Gefaltl  date  from 
the  Phoenicians. 

The  Hbllbnio  Pbbiod  in  Sicily  is  much  more  copiously  re- 
presented. 

The  Metopes  of  Selinus ,  mementoes  of  the  most  ancient  style, 
form  the  transition.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  Greek  temples 
still  extant  have  been  erected  in  Sicily :  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Se- 
linus 372ft.  long,  167ft.  broad  (without  the  steps);  Temple  of 
Zeus  at  Qirgenti  332  ft.  long,  144  ft.  broad  (Parthenon  at  Athens 
228  ft.  by  101  ft. ;  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  210  ft.  by  91ft. ; 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Phigalla  125  ft.  by  47  ft. ;  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus  386  ft.  by  187  ft.).  The  Theatres  of  Syracuse,  Taormina, 
Segesta,  Tyndaris,  Palazzolo,  and  Catania  have  indeed  been  modi- 
fled  by  additions  during  the  Roman  period,  but  the  Greek  origin 
of  their  foundations  and  arrangements  may  easily  be  recognized. 
The  fortifications  of  the  Epipolae  of  Syracuse  are  among  the  best 
existing  specimens  of  Greek  structures  of  the  kind.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Sculpture  comparatively  few  Greek  works  have  come  down 
to  US.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  more  recent  metopse 
of  Selinus  in  the  museum  at  Palermo,  and  a  few  relics  preserved 
at  Syracuse.  Of  Bronzes,  in  the  casting  of  which  Perilaos  of 
Agrlgentum  is  said  to  have  excelled ,  scarcely  a  single  specimen 
has  survived.  On  the  other  hand  a  copious  collection  of  admirable 
ancient  Coins  has  come  down  to  us.  Beautiful  Vases  are  like- 
wise found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  island.  The  climax  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  was  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  their  mother- country,  and  not  in  point  of  architecture 
alone.  About  the  year  550  Stesichorus  of  Himera  perfected  the  Greek 
chorus  by  the  addition  of  the  epode  to  the  strophe  and  antistrophe. 
^schylus  resided  long  in  Sicily,  where  he  died  (456),  and  was 
interred  at  Gela.  Pindar  and  Sappho  also  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  Sicily,  and  sang  the  praises  of  the  victories  of  her  sons  at 
Olympia.  Simonides  visited  Sicily,  and  composed  appropriate 
lines  for  the  gift  dedicated  to  the  gods  by  Gelon  after  the  battle 
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of  Hlmeia  in  480.  Phormis^  an  official  of  Gelon  at  Syracnse,  wlio 
invented  movable  scenes,  Epicharmus  in  480,  Sophron  In  460, 
and  Xenarehus,  the  son  of  the  last,  disttngnisfaed  themselves  in 
the  composition  of  comedies.  Even  daring  the  period  of  decline 
the  national  poetical  Mas  gave  birth  to  a  new  description  of  poetry, 
the  idylls,  in  which  their  inventor  Theocritus  of  Syracuse  was  nn- 
iurpaseed,  and  which  even  in  modem  times  have  found  nnmerons 
admirers. 

The  Sicilians  have  always  manifested  considerable  capacity  for 
philosophical  research.  Pythagoras  found  followers  here.  Xeno- 
phanes  of  Colophon,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatlc  school,  died  in 
Syracuse  at  an  advanced  age.  A  century  later,  Plato  thrice  visited 
Syracuse.  But  the  most  illustrious  Sicilian  thinker  was  EmpedocUs 
of  Acragas,  distinguished  as  a  natural  philosopher,  and  also  as  a 
practical  statesman,  physician,  architect,  and  orator.  The  names  of 
a  number  of  eminent  physicians  are  recorded :  Pausanias,  Aeron 
(5th  cent.  B.C.),  and  Menecrates  (4th  cent.  B.C.).  Distinguished 
historians  were :  Antiochus,  Philistus  of  Syracuse,  Timaeus  of  Taor- 
mina,  Dicaearchus  of  Messana,  and  the  learned  Diodorus  (Sictdus) 
of  Agyrium,  who  wrote  his  celebrated  Bibliotheca  Historica  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  The  most  brilliant  of  the  numerous  orators 
were  Corax  and  Tisias^  the  teacher  of  Isocrates,  Gorgias,  and  Lysias. 
Oorgias,  the  celebrated  sophist  and  orator ,  was  a  native  of  Leon- 
tinoi,  and  Lysias  was  the  son  of  a  Syracusan.  Among  the  mathe- 
maticians and  mechanicians  ArcAfmet^M  was  the  most  distinguished. 
Hicetas  of  Syracuse  was  one  of  the  first  who  taught  that  the  earth 
moved  and  the  sun  remained  stationary. 

The  Roman-Byzantinb  Supkbmact  gave  the  death-blow  to  the 
intellectual  progress  of  the  Sicilians.  In  accordance  with  the 
Roman  custom,  however,  numerous  magnificent  amphitheatres, 
theatres,  and  aqueducts  were  constructed  during  this  period.  The 
rapacity  of  Verres  and  other  governors  despoiled  the  island  of 
countless  treasures  of  art.  The  Christians  used  many  of  the  an- 
cient temples  and  tombs  for  sacred  purposes.  A  single  Byzantine 
church  of  small  dimensions  near  Malvagna  alone  remains  from  this 
period.  A  proof  of  the  abject  condition  to  which  Sicily  had  sunk 
is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  down  to  a  late  period  of  the  Mos- 
lem supremacy  not  a  single  author  of  eminence  arose,  although 
crowds  of  monks  and  priests  resided  in  the  island.  Theophanes 
Cerameus  and  Petrus  Siculus,  the  historian  of  the  Manichssans, 
alone  deserve  mention.  The  wandering  St  Simeon  of  Syracuse 
died  at  Treves. 

The  Ababs  were  the  first  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  island. 
They  not  only  enriched  the  architectural  art  with  new  forms  of 
construction,  as  mentioned  below,  but  they  also  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  the  writing  of  history  and  geography,  and  under  King 
Roger  XL  the  first  mediaeval  geographer  Edrisi  completed  his  great 
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work  (Nusliat  el-Mnsht&k).  Among  the  Mohammedan  Kasides 
(poets)  Ibn  Hamdta  was  the  most  distinguished.  Art  developed 
itself  to  a  still  greater  extent  under  the  Nohman  rule,  and  the 
princes  and  great  men  of  that  race  have  perpetuated  their  names 
by  the  erection  of  numerous  cathedrals.  The  most  learned  men  of 
the  East  (c.  g,  Petrus  Blesensis)  were  summoned  to  instruct  their 
young  princes.  Whilst  the  Arabs  deserve  commendation  for  the 
introduction  of  the  most  valuable  commercial  products  (grain,  cot- 
ton, sumach,  etc.)  which  the  island  possesses,  the  Norman  princes 
established  the  manufacture  of  silk ;  and  a  school  for  the  arts  of 
weaving  and  the  composition  of  mosaic  was  maintained  in  the  royal 
palace.  The  brilliant  reign  of  Frederick  //.,  his  legislative  merits, 
and  his  zealous  promotion  of  every  art  and  science  are  well  known. 
At  his  court  at  Palermo  the  Italian  language  developed  itself  so  as  to 
become  a  written  language,  and  his  counsellors,  his  sons,  and  even 
he  himself  made  the  first  attempts  at  Italian  poetry.  Of  Fred- 
erick II.  J  Manfred,  Enzius^  Ciullo  of  Alcamo,  Petrtisde  Vineis,Ouido 
delle  Colonnej  Jacopo  da  Lentini,  etc.,  poems  are  still  preserved  to 
us.  But  this  golden  age  was  of  brief  duration.  Amid  the  vicissitudes 
of  subsequent  centuries  all  intellectual  superiority  became  extinct. 
Even  the  chroniclers  manifest  distinct  traces  of  this  degeneracy. 
Whilst  well-written  and  interesting  chronicles  of  Sicily  were  com- 
posed in  the  13th  century  {Hugo  Falcandus,  Bartholomaeua  de  Neo- 
castroj  etc.),  those  of  a  later  period  are  often  unreadable.  The 
revival  of  classical  studies,  however,  at  length  roused  literature 
from  its  inert  condition.  At  the  close  of  the  15th  cent.  Messina 
distinguished  itself  by  its  promotion  of  Greek  studies,  and  Con- 
stantine  Lascaris  taught  there.  The  following  century  produced  the 
learned  and  indefatigable  Thomas  Fazello  of  Sciacca  (d.  1570),  the 
originator  of  Sicilian  history  and  topography.  His  work  was  com- 
pleted by  the  polyhistor  Maurolycus  of  Messina. 

The  enlightened  absolutism  of  the  Boubbons  during  the  18th 
century  tended  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  in  Sicily, 
although  the  attention  of  scholars  was  principally  directed  to  ar- 
chaeological research  relating  to  the  history  of  the  island.  The 
wealthier  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  eagerly  took  part  in  the 
revival.  The  art  of  poetry  also  revived,  and  found  its  most  talented 
representative  in  Oiovanni  Meli  of  Palermo  (d.  1815).  His  ana- 
creontic songs  in  the  national  dialect  were  universally  popular  even 
before  they  appeared  in  a  printed  form. 

In  the  history  of  music  Sicily  is  best  represented  by  Vir^en.zo 
Bellini  (b.  at  Catania  1802,  d.  at  Paris  1835;  comp.  p.  391). 


With  regard  to  ancient  art  in  Sicily,  and  particularly  the 
sculptures  of  Selinus,  see  pp.  xxxii  et  seq.  We  may  now  add/i  few 
remarks  upon  the  principal  mediaeval  and  modem  monuments  of  art. 
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ABCfliTBCTUBB.  The  medisTal  architecture  of  Sicily,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  Palermo,  bears  the  impress  of  the  political  destin- 
ies of  the  country  in  a  yery  striking  degree,  showing  the  change 
from  the  Byzantine  to  the  Arabian  domination,  and  from  the  latter 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Normans.  The  style  is  accordingly  of  a  very 
mixed  character,  which  strict  connoisseurs  will  not  fail  to  censure, 
but  it  possesses  great  attractions  for  the  less  scientific  loTer  of  art. 
The  leading  element  is  the  Arabian,  After  the  OTerthrow  of  the 
Arabian  supremacy  the  more  refined  culture  of  that  race  left  its 
mark  on  the  island,  and  the  Norman  princes  found  it  desirable  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  services  in  the  administration  of  the  country 
and  particularly  in  the  province  of  art.  The  Arabian  culture, 
however ,  was  in  its  turn  considerably  swayed  by  Byzantine  •  in- 
fluences, and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  these  again  should 
be  reflected  in  the  Sicilian  architecture  of  the  12th  century.  The 
ground-plan  of  many  of  the  churches  of  Palermo  is  traceable  to 
Byzantine  originals,  vis.  a  rectangular  hall  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  a  square  space  enclosed  by  four  pillars  and  covered  with  a  dome. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  this  form  was  introduced  direct  from  By- 
zantium after  the  final  triumph  of  Christian  culture,  or  whether 
the  Arabs  had  already  employed  it  in  the  construction  of  their 
numerous  little  oratories  (of  which  Ibn  Haukal,  an  Arabian  trav- 
eller of  the  10th  cent.,  says  that  there  were  200  at  Palermo  alone), 
and  handed  it  down  to  their  Norman  successors.  The  latter  alter- 
native, however,  is  the  more  probable.  While  the  plan  of  many 
churches,  such  as  the  Martorana^  San  CataldOj  and  SanV Antonio 
at  Palermo  is  Byzantine,  and  that  of  others,  like  Monreale,  Santo 
SpiritOj  and  several  abbey-churches  at  Palermo,  and  the  cathedral 
at  Cefalitj  is  Romanesque,  the  universally  prevalent  pointed  arch 
is  of  Arabian  origin,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  Gothic  form.  The 
Arabs  brought  it  from  Egypt  and  used  it  in  all  their  buildings, 
and  they  also  derived  thence  the  custom  of  adorning  their  flat  ceil- 
ings with  pendentives ,  resembling  stalactites ,  and  their  friezes 
with  inscriptions.  While  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Sicily 
was  thus  unable  to  resist  the  Arabian  influence,  that  of  her  palaces 
possesses  a  still  more  distinctly  Arabian  character,  corresponding 
with  the  Oriental  complexion  of  the  Norman  court.  Of  the  numerous 
palaces  which  are  said  to  have  encircled  Palermo  in  the  12th  cent., 
we  now  possess  imperfect  examples  only  in  the  Zisa  and  the  Cuba 
(and  in  the  relics  of  the  chateaux  of  Mimnermum  at  Altarello  di  Baida 
and  La  Favara  at  Mare  Dolce),  so  that  it  requires  a  considerable 
effort  of  imagination  to  picture  their  vaunted  magnificence.  Sicily 
possesses  no  Gothic  churches  of  any  note  (San  Francesco  and  Sant* 
Agostino  at  PaXermo^  and  the  cathedral  at  Mtasina)^  but  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  tenaciously  her  architects  clung  to  Gothic  and  other 
mediaeval  forms  down  to  a  late  period  in  the  Renaissance  epoch. 
Of  the  later  mediieval  secular  architecture  we  find  many  pleasing 
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exampleB,  eepecially  at  Palermo.  In  the  ITth  cent,  numeious  edi- 
fices in  the  'baroque'  style  were  erected  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
but  characterized  by  an  only  too  florid  richness  of  decorative  detail. 
ScuLPTUBE.  In  the  plastic  art,  in  so  far  as  it  rises  above  a 
merely  decorative  purpose,  medissval  Sicily  attained  little  pro- 
ficiency. The  principal  works  in  bronze  (the  gates  at  Monreale) 
are  not  the  work  of  native  masters.  Sculpturing  in  marble  for  de- 
corative purposes,  on  the  other  hand,  was  extensively  and  success- 
fully practised  here  at  an  early  period.  This  was  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  native  marble  and  limestone  were  comparatively 
soft  when  first  quarried,  and  did  not  become  hard  until  after  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  The  capitals  and  several  shafts  of  columns  in 
the  monastery- court  of  Monreale  are  among  the  finest  works  of  the 
kind  in  Italy.  The  early-Sicilian  Wood  Carving^  sometimes  adorned 
with  arabesques,  which  is  still  frequently  met  with  (as  at  the 
Martorana^y  is  of  remarkably  fine  execution.  Another  proof  of  the 
great  skill  of  the  Sicilian  artificers  is  afforded  by  the  Porphyry 
Sarcophagi  of  the  Norman  princes  and  German  emperors  in  the 
cathedral  at  Palermo,  and  by  the  numerous  Marble  Irhcrustatiom 
of  the  12th  century.  The  mural  covering  of  the  Cappella  Palatina 
and  the  Martorana^  and  the  mosaic  decorations  of  the  monastery 
court  of  Monreale  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the  finest 
works  of  the  Roman  sculptors  in  marble  and  the  members  of  the 
Cosmas  school.  Mosaic  Painting  was  also  highly  developed  in  the 
12th  century.  The  mosaics  in  the  cathedral  at  Cefalit  and  in  the 
Cappella  Palatina,  and  those  in  the  Martorana  and  at  Monreale^ 
which  have  been  preserved  from  decay  by  repeated  restorations, 
are  not  all  of  uniform  value,  but  even  those  which  show  less  vigour 
of  conception  display  the  boldness  of  touch  and  finish  of  execution 
peculiar  to  able  and  experienced  masters.  As  such  artificers  cannot 
possibly  have  sprung  up  under  Arabian  rule,  we  must  assume  that 
the  earlier  of  the  works  to  which  we  have  referred  were  executed 
by  Byzantine  artists  invited  to  Sicily  from  foreign  countries,  and 
that  these  masters  then  transmitted  their  art  to  native  successors. 
At  a  later  period,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Norman  princes,  the 
plastic  art  of  Sicily  fell  far  behind  that  of  the  mainland.  Even  during 
the  Renaissance  period  Sicilian  cultivation  of  art  was  but  a  slow 
and  hesitating  adoption  of  that  of  Rome  and  Naples.  The  existing 
sculptures  of  Sicily,  however,  are  as  yet  by  no  means  fully  known. 
The  most  famous  name  connected  with  Renaissance  sculpture  at 
Palermo  is  that  of  Oagini,  The  Lombard  sculptor  Domenieo  Oagini 
(A.  1492")  went  to  Sicily  in  1463.  To  his  son,  Antonello  Oagini 
(1478-1636),  and  his  grandsons  are  referred  all  the  finest  works 
in  marble  of  the  16th  cent,  at  Palermo.  At  a  later  period  Oiacomo 
Serpotta  (1655-1732),  a  successor  of  Bernini,  and  a  forerunner  of 
the  rococo  style,  executed  at  Palermo  numerous  works  in  stucco, 
of  distinct,  though  perhaps  somewhat  affected,  grace. 
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Paintino.  The  history  of  this  art  in  Sicily,  although  it  has 
been  the  object  of  zealons  local  research ,  has  not  yet  been  placed 
on  a  satisfactory  critical  basis.  The  earliest  traces  of  a  national  art 
may  be  detected  in  the  14th  cent.,  but  these  resolve  themselves 
chiefly  into  imitations  of  North  Italian  models.  Sicily  produced  no 
important  works  until  the  15th  cent.,  during  which  Sicilian  artists 
studied  in  the  Netherlands,  while  Netherlandish  masters  introduced 
Flemish  art  and  painting-methods  into  Sicily.  The  striking  ^Triumph 
of  Death'  in  the  Palazzo  Sclafani  (p.  286),  the  St.  Cecilia  in  the 
cathedral  at  Palermo,  a  Madonna  with  saints  in  the  museum  there, 
and  the  mural  designs  in  a  lateral  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  di  Gesd . 
(p.  312)  were  all  at  one  time  attributed  to  Antonio  Crescentio,  a 
Sicilian,  who,  however,  belongs  to  a  much  later  period  and  can  be 
credited  with  certainty  only  with  unimportant  copies  of  the  Spasimo 
of  Raphael.  The  Triumph  of  Death  is  by  a  Flemish  Master;  and  the 
designs  in  Santa  Maria  di  Gesti  also  present  Netherlandish  features, 
while  the  St.  Cecilia  is  more  in  the  N.  Italian  style;  but  the  name 
of  the  artist  in  each  case  is  unknown.  The  most  distinguished 
Sicilian  painters  of  the  second  half  of  the  15th  cent.,  Tommaso  dt 
Vigilia  and  Antonello  da  Mesainay  were  both  affected  by  foreign  in- 
fluences. The  latter,  who  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  Flemish 
methods  of  painting  during  a  residence  in  the  Netherlands,  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Yenice;  there  are  no  authentic  works 
by  him  now  in  Sicily  except  one  in  his  native  town  (p.  369).  The 
museum  at  Palermo  contains  some  excellent  frescoes  by  Tommaso 
de  Vigilia,  who  betrays  traces  of  both  Flemish  and  N.  Italian  in- 
fluences. Among  their  less  distinguished  contemporaries,  also 
showing  foreign  influences,  may  be  mentioned  Antonello  da  Saliba, 
several  pictures  by  whom  are  still  preserved  at  Palermo,  Pietro 
Buzulone,  and  Riccardo  Quartararo.  Of  the  artists  of  Palermo  in 
the  16th  cent,  the  most  famous  was  Vincenzo  di  Pavia,  surnamed 
AinimolOy  who  is  also  known  as  Vincenzo  il  Romano,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Polidoro  Caldara.  Most  of  the  churches  of 
Palermo  boast  of  works  by  this  master;  but  as  the  works  attributed 
to  him  are  of  very  unequal  merit,  many  of  them  are  probably  by  a 
different  hand,  while  others  are  partly  by  his  pupils.  His  finest 
works  are  the  Ascension  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  In  the 
Museum,  and  a  rich  composition  in  a  chapel  in  San  Domenico. 
To  the  17th  cent,  belongs  Pietro  Novelli  (1603-47),  surnamed 
'Monrealese',  a  master  of  considerable  originality,  and  a  follower  of 
the  Neapolitan  school,  to  which  he  owes  his  vigorous  colouring 
and  his  strongly  individualized  heads.  Besides  those  at  Palermo, 
there  is  an  interesting  work  by  this  master  on  the  staircase  at  Mon- 
reale.  Several  of  his  monkish  figures  are  among  the  finest  works  pro- 
duced by  the  Italian  naturalists.  Palermo  followed  the  degraded  styles 
of  the  18th  cent.,  the  proofs  of  which  scarcely  need  enumeration. 

For  works  on  Sicily,  comp.  p.  Hi. 
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Arrival.  Br  Ska,  see  p.  281.  The  Naples  steamers  moor  at  the  pier 
next  the  Dogana  (PI.  H,  5),  where  luggage  is  cursorily  examined.  TraveUers 
arriving  by  other  vessels  are  conveyed  by  boat  to  the  Dogana  (1  fr.  for 
each  pers.  with  luggage.  80  c.  without).  The  porters  who  convey  luggage 
to  the  Dogana  expect  10  c.  for  a  hand-bag,  and  50  c.  for  each  trunk.  The 
distance  from  the  Dogana  to  the  town  is  about  1  M.  Omnibuses  from 
several  of  the  hotels  await  the  arrival  of  the  steamboats.  —  The  main 
Railway  Station  (PI.  A,  4,  see  p.  290;  RtriL  Rutauranf)  is  in  the  Via 
Lincoln,  near  the  S.  end  of  the  Via  Maqueda;  that  of  the  W.  Railway 
(R.  26)  in  the  Via  LoUi  (PI.  F,  1 ;  Caffe) ;  and  that  of  the  local  railway 
to  Corleone  (p.  381)  in  Sant'Erasmo,  at  the  8.E.  end  of  the  Marina 
(PI.  A,  6).  —  Cabs  and  electric  tramways,  see  p.  280.  Railway-tickets  may 
be  procured  and  luggage  registered  at  Qondrandt,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele 
i32  (see  p.  281). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xx).  The  flrst-cjass  houses  are  furnished  with  lifts, 
baths,  furnace-heating,  and  electric  lights:  and  generally  raise  their  terms 
during  the  chief  travelling  season  (Feb.,  March,  and  Apiil).  — -  At  Acqua- 
tanta  (p.  305),  at  the  S.  base  of  Monte  Pellegrino,  easily  reached  by  elec- 
tric tramway  or  steam-launch:  *GBAND-HdTBL  Villa  Ioiea,  a  first-class 
house,  finely  situated  in  a  large  park  on  the  shore  (comp.  Map,  p.  805), 
with  excellent  sanitary  .arrangements,  restaurant,  concerts,  tennis-court, 
and  yacht,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  6,  small  suites  from  26,  B.  2,  d^j.  0,  D.  7, 
pens,  from  17,  motor-omnibus  2  fr.  (closed  June  Oct.).  In  the  Town:  *£x- 
OBLsiOB  Palacb  Hotbl  (PI.  c;  G,  2),  Via  della  Libert^,  near  the  Giardino 
Inglese,  a  first-class  establishment  with  fine  restaurant,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  4, 

B.  11/2,  ddj.  4,  D.  6  (incl.  wine),  pens,  from  12,  omn.  ii/t  fr.  ^  •Hotel  des 
Palmes  (PI.  a^  E,  3),  Via  Stabile  103,  with  garden  and  restaurant.  R.,  L., 
&  A.  4-12,  B.  1V«,  d^j.  4,  D.  6,  pens,  from  12,  omn.  IV^fr.;  *H6tkl  de 
Fbance  (PI.  c;  C,5),  Piazza  Marina,  in  a  healthy  situation,  with  garden, 
winter-garden,  and  a  pavilion  on  the  shore  (see  p.  280),  R.,  L.,  &  A.  4Vy- 
10,  B.  IV2,   d^i.  8V«,  D-  0,  pens.  10-20,  omn.  1V«  fr.:  Tkinaoria  (PI.  b; 

C.  6),  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Marina,  entered  from  the  Via  Butera,  with 
terrace  and  restaurant,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  from  4V2|  B.  IVst  ddj.  3V«,  I>*  5,  pens, 
from  10,  omn.  P/^  fr.:  'Savoy  Hotel  (PI.  g;  E,  8),  cor.  of  Via  Cavour 
and  Via  Villaermosa,  R.,  L.,  it  A.  from  3,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens,  from 
9,  omn.  1,  motor-omn.  IV2  fr.  —  Second-class:  Hot.  Milano  (PI.  f;  F,  3), 
Via  Emerico  Amari  114,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  31/2,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  2V2;  D.  4,  pens. 
8-9,  omn.  1  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Albergo  Vittobia  (PI.  h;  D,  4),  Via 
Bandiera  31,  near  the  Piazza  San  Domenico,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  B.  1,  d^j. 
2V8,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  8  fr.,  with  restaurant;  Hotel  Cen- 
TBALE  (PI.  d ;  C,  3),  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  343,  close  to  the  Quattro  Canti, 
hotel  garni  (R.  from  2  fr.),  well  spoken  of;  Albebgo  Patsia  (gik  Ara- 
gona;  PI.  i,  B  4),  Via  Alloro  96  (good  view  from  roof),  Albebgo  Cavodb, 
Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  330,  both  hotels  garnis  (R.  from  li/s  fr.),  well 
spoken  of. 

Pensions.  The  following  are  all  well  spoken  of;  comp.  also  pp.  xxl,  22. 
H6telPention  Panortmu,  Piazza  Ignazio  Florio  (PI.  E,  3,  4),  entrance  Via 
Michele  Amari  11,  with  baths,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  2V«,  B.  IV4,   d^j.  2V2, 

D.  3V2»  pens,  from  8  fr.,  closed  June -Sept.  —  Pens.  Suiue^  Via  Monte- 
leone  66,  with  baths,  pens.  6V2-7  fr.;  Pern,  Germania^  Via  Girgenti  1, 
pens.  5-6  fr.;  Pens.  Tersenghi^  Via  Lincoln  83,  with  garden,   pens.  6-8  fr. 

Furnished  Apartments  are  usually  somewhat  deficient  in  the  comforts 
desirable  for  a  winter-residence  and  not  at  all  suited  for  solitary  invalids. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  single  rooms  to  let.  In  the  town  the  Piazza  Marina 
(PI.  0,  6),  the  Piazza  Bologni  (PI.  C,  3),  and  the  Piazza  Vittoria  (PI.  B,  2) 
may  be  recommended.  The  unpaved  streets  of  the  newer  quarters  are 
▼ery  dusty  in  dry  weather.  Invalids  should  avoid  rooms  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Cala.  The  smallest  details  should  be  inserted  in  the  contract,  which 
should  not  be  drawn  up  or  signed  without  the  assistance  of  n  native  (such 
as  a  banker). 


One-h.    Two-b. 
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Trattorie  (p.  xxii).  RuUntrant  Vmberio^  Corso  Vilt.  Emanuele  87,  near 
the  Piazza  Marina ^  BUtorantt  Bologniy  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  381,  opposite 
the  Piazsa  Bologni,  good^  Firwse^  Via  Maqueda  264,  good-,  RUtorante 
Napoll,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  266,  1st  floor,  well  spoken  of;  Cinfi-Rettaurtxnt 
Ropaly  Via  Boma,  beside  the  Teatro  Biondo ;  CaJFi  Oreto,  at  the  comer 
of  the  Piazza  Marina  and  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele;  Bar  ImpiricU,  Via 
Maqueda,  near  the  Quattro  Canti,  well  spoken  of;  Trattoria  Fantnt,  Corso 
Vitt.  Emanuele  405,  much  frequented-,  Ristorante  Romay  Corso  Vitt. 
Emanuele  299,  1st  floor.  —  Oafes  (almost  empty  in  the  morning),  in  the 
above  trattorie ;  also  at  the  Ttatro  Massimo  (p.  282) ;  Cajff'i  Trinaeria^  Quattro 
Canti  di  Campagna  (PI.  E,  3);  Cc^fiisch,  Via  Maqueda  250  (good  ices  at 
both);  Cajfi  del  Foro  Italieo,  Foro  Umberto  Primo,  with  sea-view  (open 
June  to  Oct.  only).  —  OonfectionerB  (^Pasticcerie") :  ChiU,  Corso  Vitt. 
Emanuele  101  and  ViaBuggiero  8ettimo4;  Cajlischy  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  180 
and  Via  Maqueda  250  A  292  (good  preserved  fruit  at  both).  ->  Tea  Booms. 
Flora^  Via  Pietro  Novell!  20,  Ist  floor  (PI.  B,  2);  Weinen's  Pavilion  (belong- 
ing to  the  Hdtel  de  France,  p.  279) ;  Williams^  Piazza  Marina  41,  1st  floor, 
with  circulating  library.  —  Beer  at  CaJli»cK*$  and  Ihe  Oaffl  Trinacria  (see 
above);  Gatnbrinus^  in  the  Teatro  Massimo. 

The  Casino  Nuovo^  or  new  club,  in  the  Palazzo  Oeraei,  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  411  (p.  288),  contains  handsome  apartments,  and  is  worth  visiting ; 
strangers  may  easily  obtain  an  introduction  for  a  fortnight;  ticket  for  a 
longer  period  10  fr.  per  month.  —  Club  Alpino  Sicilianot  Via  Maqueda  282 ; 
Club  Alpino  Italiano,  Palazzo  Beale. 

Oaba.    Tariff  for  1-4  persons :  — 
Drive  in  the  city  within  the  area  bounded  by  the  Via 

Lincoln,  Corso  Tukery  (PI.  A,  B,  2-6),  and  the  harbour 

railway,  including  the  Via  Oreto  (as  far  as  the  bridge). 

Piazza  Indipendenza,  Piazza  Ucciardone,  Foro  Umberto, 

and  Via  Franc.  Crispi 0.  50       0.  80 

After  midnight 1.  —        1.  60 

Drive  within  the  suburbs,  including  the  harbour  and  the 

station  if  not  more  than  Vs  ^^ !•  —        ^*  ^ 

After  midnight 1.60       2. — 

First  hour 1.  80        2.  20 

Each  additional  V4br 0.40       0.60 

Small  articles  free.  One  trunk  20,  two  trunks  30  c.  —  Driving  in  the 
fown  is  prohibited  on  Good  Friday.  Longer  drives  according  to  bargain; 
e.g.  to  Monreale  (p.  30T),  incl.  1V«  hr.'s  stay,  4-6.  during  the  season  7-8  fr. 
Automobiles  for  excursions  may  be  obtained  in  the  Oarage  Trinaeriay 
Via  Gaetano  Daita  (PI.  F,  G,  3)^  and  also  elsewhere.  For,  e.g.,  the  trip  to 
(40  M.)  Segesta,  which  should  be  made  in  good  weather  only,  and  takes 
about  8  hrs.  including  a  stay  of  2V«  brs.,  the  charge  for  6  persons  is 
100-120  fr. 

Eleetric  Tramways  (comp.  the  Plan  and  the  Map,  p.  905)  run  every 
10-16  min.  on  most  of  the  following  routes  (fare  in  the  town  lO  c,  or^  in- 
cluding *corri9pondenza\  15  c).  1  (name-boards  white).  From  the  Ptazza 
Marina  (PI.  C,  5)  via  Piazza  Ucciardone  (PI.  G,  4)  to  Aequasanta  (p.  306).  — 
2  (name-boards  blue  and  white).  From  the  Piazza  Marina  (every  V«  hr.) 
to  Villa  Oiulia  (PI.  A,  B,  6),  the  station  for  Corleone  (p.  331),  and  to 
Romagnolo  (p.  294).  —  o  (name-boards  green) .  From  the  Piazza  Marina  by  the 
Via  Cavour,  passing  the  Teatro  Massimo  (PI.  D,  3),  and  by  the  Corso 
Olivuzza  (PI.  D,  1 J  to  the  Zisa,  see  p.  306)  to  Piazza  Noee  (p.  311;  15  c).  — 
4  (name-  boards  pink).  From  the  Porta  Maqueda  (PI.  D,  E,  8)  by  the  Via 
Francesco  Crispi  and  Piazza  Ucciardone  (PI.  G,  4)  to  Falde.^  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Pellegrino  (p.  806).  —  5  (name-boards  red  and  white).  From  the  Piazza 
Marina  (PI.  C,  6)  vi&  the  Piazza  Ucciardone  (PI.  G,  4)  and  Leoni  (near  the 
8.  end  of  the  Favorita,  p.  307)  to  San  Lorenzo.  —  6  (name-boards  green 
and  white).  From  the  JHazza  della  Rivoluzione  (PI.  B,|;4)  to  Ban  Oiovaimi 
"ti  Leprosi  (p.  813)  and  Torrelunga.  —  7  (name-boards  blue).    From  the 

azza  Marina  (PI.  C,  5)  by  Via  Lincoln  to  the  Central  Station  (PI.  A,  4) 

d  by  the  Corso  Tukery  to  Piazza  Indipendenza  (PI.  B,  1),  thence  by  the 
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Gorso  Alberto  Amedeo  (PI.  B,  C,  D,  1)  past  the  Politeama  Garibaldi  (PI.  F,  3) 
to  Piazta  Ueciardone  (PI.  G,  4).  —  8  (name-boarda  red).  From  the  Piazta 
Bologni  (PI.  C,  8)  to  Roeca^  at  the  foot  of  (he  hill  of  Honraale  (p.  809).  — 
9  (name-boards  white  with  red  lettering).  From  the  Piazza  Bologni  (PI.  G,  3) 
vii  Rocca  to  Monreale  (p.  309).  Every  Va  hr.  —  Omnibuses.  From  Porta 
SanfAntonino  (PI.  A,  4;  every  8  min.),  near  the  Central  Station,  to  Le<mi^ 
near  the  Favorita  (p.  807)  *,  from  the  Piazga  Marina  (every  6  min.)  to  the 
Piatta  OUwgza  (p.  804;  to  the  N.  of  PI.  D,  1)  or  to  the  station  in  the  Via 
Lolli  (PI.  F,  1:  p.  315)5  f^om  Porta  Felice  (PI.  C,  6,  6;  every  V«  l»r.)  *o 
Porratzi  (p.  307). 

Baths.  Ifeituno^  Vicolo  Patem6  5,  near  the  Quattro  Canti ;  Stabilitn§nio 
Idroteraoico  (Ere.  La  Barbera)y  Via  Quattro  Aprile  4,  near  the  Piacza  Marina 
(Fl.  G,  0),  both  well  Qtted  up,  with  Turkish  baths.  —  Sea  Bath*  in  the 
Via  Francesco  Grispi  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  near  Acquasanta  (p.  305)  and  Romagnolo 
(p.  29i;  see  Map,  p.  305),  from  June  to  September.  Swimmers  will  probably 
prefer  to  bathe  from  a  boat,  which  they  may  hire  (Vs  fr.)  at  the  Sanita 
(PI.  D,  5,  6). 

Lieux  d'Aisance  at  the  Porta  Felice  (PI.  C,  D,  5),  Piasea  Marina  (PI.  C,  5), 
Piazza  Vittoria  (PI.  B,  2),  Porta  Maqueda  (PI.  D,  E,  8),  Piazza  Buggiero 
Settimo  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  Vicolo  dei  Mori  25,  oflF  the  Piazza  Pretoria  (PI.  C,  3), 
and  Via  Giuseppe  d'Alessi  (behind  the  Post  Office). 

General  PostOface,  Piazza  Bologni  (PI.  C,  3;  p.  288);  branch- offices  at 
Via  Buggiero  Settimo  2,  at  the  Central  Station,  etc.  —  Telegraph  Offlee, 
Via  Maqueda  222,  not  far  from  the  Quattro  Canti  (PI.  C,  3);  branch-office 
at  the  General  Post  Office. 

Steamboat  Offices.  Kavigazione  Oenerale  Italiana,  Corso  Vitt.  Ema- 
nuele  96,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Marina;  Navigation  Mixte^  North 
Oerman  Lloyd,  Corso  Vitt.  Bmanuele  51 ;  Cunard  lAne^  Piasza  Marina  13.  — 
Steamboats  (Kavigazione  Generale  Italiana)  to  Naples,  see  p.  238 ;  to  Tra- 
pani  and  Syracuse,  p.  315;  via  Trapani  to  Cagliari,  p.  421;  to  Tunis, 
p.  446;  vift  Messina  to  Reggio,  p.  853;  to  Genoa,  weekly;  to  the  Pireeus 
and  Constantinople,  weekly. 

Tourist  Ofiiees.  Cook'z  Ageneg  (Riehichi).  Corso  Vitt.  Bmanuele  155; 
PernvU  A  If  MM,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  506;  WilliavM,  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  93  (excursions  to  Segesta,  Selinus,  etc. ;  circular  tickets). 

Shops.  BooKSELLBBS.  AXb.  Reber  ('Libreria  Intemazionale*),  Corso  Vit- 
torio Emanuele  360  (Alinari's  photographs ;  information  of  all  kinds  given 
to  travellers);  Remo  Bandron^  Corso  Vittorio  Bmanuele  324,  0.  Pedone 
Lauriei,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  321,  both  near  the  Quattro  Canti.  —  Music. 
Luigi  Bandron.,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  near  San  Giuseppe;  Rieordi.WiA 
Buggiero  Settimo.  —  Kbwspapbbs.  Qiwnale  di  Sieilia,  VOra  (each  5  c). 
—  Photogbaphs.  Rther,  see  above;  j9ammer,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  44; 
Incorporay  Via  Cavour  72;  Mahndez^  Via  Cavour  82  (photographs  by  Gloeden 
and  Crupi,  p.  877).  —  Photogbaphig  Matbbials.  Incorpora^  MelendeZj  see 
above;  Randazzo,  Via  Candelai  58  (PI.  C,  3).  —  Antiquitibs.  Cozta,  Via 
Maqueda  224;  Be  CHccio.  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  448.  —  Watchm akbb.  Wil- 
liamzy  Piazza  Marina  41  —  Daneu  &  Co.  (Via  Stabile  126  A  ISO)  deal  in 
fruit,  wine,  and  objects  of  art. 

Bankers.  Banea  dJtalia,  Banco  di  Siciiia,  both  in  the  Palazio  delle 
Finanze  (PI.  C,  4,  5),  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele;  Banco  Commeroiah  ItaUana^ 
Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  71 ;  Cook" $  Agency  (see  above).  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  155; 
Wedekind,  Via  Aleasandro  Patemostro  48,  Pal.  Briucda.  —  Goods  Agents. 
Oondrand  Fratelli^  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  182;  Trifonio  Medici,  Piazza 
Marina  16;  Mazzarella  Fratelli,  Piazza  Marina  86.  —  Honey  Changers. 
F.  Bonomonie,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  104,  and  others  in  the  same  street. 

Health  (comp.  also  p.  262).  The  climate  of  Palermo  is  mild  and 
equable,  though  cool  wet  weather  sometimes  occurs  in  winter.  Real 
winter  cold,  however,  does  not  occur,  and  the  thermometer  never  descends 
below  the  freezing  point.  Palermo  is  fairiy  protected  against  the  K.  and 
W.  winds,  but  it  enjoys  an  almost  daily  breeze  from  the  sea.  It  is  thus 
well  suited  as  a  winter-residence  for  delicate  persons,  especially  for  those 
suffering  from  weakness  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Consumptive  patients, 
however,  will  often  find  it  difficult  to  secure  accommodation.    In  winter 
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the  scirocco  is  neither  freqaent  nor  violent.  Precautions  should  be  taken 
against  illnesses  of  a  gastric  nature  by  proper  attention  to  clothing 
(p.  xxix)  and  diet.  Sitting  in  the  open  air  is  rendered  dangerous  in 
some  parts  of  the  town  by  the  dampness  of  the  ground.  The  drinking- 
water  of  the  new  aqueduct,  Aequo  di  SciUcUo^  is  good,  but  when  there  is 
any  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  all  water  should  be  drunk  mixed  with  red  wine, 
or  in  the  form  of  weak  tea.  Diseases  of  the  eye  are  very  common,  but  the 
blinding  glare  of  the  sun  may  be  neutralized  by  the  use  of  umbrellas 
and  spectacles  of  coloured  glass. 

FnyaieianB.  Dr.  Berlin^  Via  Emerico  Amari  104  (PI.  F,  3,  4) ;  Dr.  Par- 
IcUo-HopHns^  and  Dr.  £Uf€  Parlato-Hopkint.  Via  Stabile  107  (both  speak 
English)-,  Dr.  di  QregoriOy  Via  Venti  Settembre  59.  —  Hospital:  Nuning 
Homey  Via  Sam  polo  49  (PI.  H,  3;  Dr.  Berlin  and  Dr.  Parlato- Hopkins-, 
nurses  also  supplied  at  the  patient's  own  residence).  —  Dentist.  Ril>oUa- 
Nicodemiy  Via  Sperlinga  6  (PI.  E,  3).  —  Chemists.  Amatore  (blnglish),  Via 
Stabile  127  r,  CampUi,  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  299 ;  Puleos-CaputOy  Via  BotUi  58. 

Theatres.  Tealro  Mcutimo^  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PL  D,  3),  with  excellent 
performances  of  opera  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring;  Teatro  Bellini^ 
Piazza  della  Martorana  (PI.  C,  3,  4);  Teatro  Biondo,  Via  Roma  (PI.  G,  4); 
Politeama  Oaribaldi,  Piazza  Ruggiero  Settimo  (PI.  F,  3).  —  Teatro  Oaribaldi, 
Via  Gastrofilippo  (PI.  B,  5),  a  second-rate  house  with  popular  performances. 

OoBsuls.  Bbitish.  Bidnev  /.  A.  ChureMll^  Via  Borgo  13S;  Vice-Consul, 
W.  A.  Morriton.  —  United  States.  W.  H.  Bi$hopy  Via  Oirgenti  1;  Vice- 
Gonsul,  G.  PatemiH.  —  Lloyd's  Agent,  E.  O.  Orr^  Piazza  Marina. 

English  Ohoreh  (of  the  Holy  Crosi),  Via  Stabile,  opposite  the  Hdtel 
des  Palmes;  services  at  11  a.m.  and  7  pm.  in  winter  (church  closed  for 
3  months  in  summer);  chaplain,  Rev.  Canon  Bkeggt^  Via  Carella  62  (^The 
Parsonage').  —  Italian  Wesleyan  Methodi*t  Churchy  Piazza  Ignazio  Florio  47 
(PI.  £,  4);  Waldensian  Church,  Pal.  Cut6  (PI.  A,  4),  Via  Maqueda  36.  — 
Britith  Bailort"  Rest,  Via  Borgo  160. 

Attractions.  A  stay  of  four  days  at  Palermo  may  be  utilized  as 
follows.  It  should  be  noticed  that  churches  regularly  used  for  services 
are  generally  open  to  visitors  before  11  a.m.,  while  an  afternoon  visit 
involves  a  fee  and  some  waste  of  time.  —  1st  Day.  San  Oiovanni  degU 
EremiH  (p.  286),  the  Royal  Palace  with  the  *Cappella  PcdaHna  (p.  284),  the 
^Cathedral  (p.  287),  and  La  Ziea  (p.  305)  in  the  forenoon ;  *MonU  Pellegrino 
(p.  306)  in  the  afternoon.  —  2nd  Day.  Oratorio  del  Santisiimo  Rotario 
(p.  303),  San  Domenico  (p.  303),  and  the  *Mv$ewn  (p.  296)  in  the  forenoon; 
*Monreale  (p.  309)  and  VUla  Ta$ca  (p.  306),  and  perhaps  also  San  MarOno 
(p.  310),  in  the  afternoon.  —  3rd  Day.  "Santa  Maria  di  Ge*it  (p.  312),  San 
Calaldo,  and  Martorana  (p.  289)  in  the  forenoon ;  La  Favorita  (p.  307)  and 
back  to  the  Oiardino  Inglese  (p.  295)  in  the  afternoon ;  the  Marina  (p.  294) 
and  the  Villa  Giulia  (p.  294)  in  the  evening.  —  4th  Day.  Excursion  to  Ba- 
gheria  and  Soluntum  (p.  313).  —  The  beautiful  Garden*  in  Palermo  and  its 
environs  add  greatly  to  its  charm  as  a  residence.  Admission  is  generally 
obtainable  by  the  payment  of  a  small  fee.  Picturesque  scenes  of  popular 
life  may  be  witnessed  in  the  small  market-place  below  the  new  Via  Roma 
(PI.  G,  4),  in  the  streets  adjoining  it  on  the  S.  (p.  291),  and  at  the  old 
harbour  of  La  Cala  (p.  292).  The  two-wheeled  peasant's  carts  (*carretti') 
used  in  Palermo  and  its  vicinity  are  generally  gaily  painted  and  adorned 
with  elaborate  scenes  from  the  Bible,  legend,  or  history. 

The  Festival  of  St.  Rosalia  (p.  306),  July  ll-15th,  is  accompanied  with 
horse-races,  regattas,  illuminations,  etc.  The  annual  festival  at  the  chapel 
of  the  saint  on  the  Monte  Pellegrino  takes  place  on  the  night  of  Sept.  4th. 

Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  with  (1901)  249,962  inhab.,  is 
the  military,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical  headquarters  of  the  island, 
and  possesses  one  of  the  seven  principal  Italian  universities.  It  lies 
in  38®  6'  44"  N.  latitude,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Palermo, 
which  opens  towards  the  E.,  and  is  enclosed  by  the  fertile  plain  of 
^e  Conca  cPOro  (p.  266),  beyond  which  rises  an  amphitheatre  of 
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imposing  mountains.  On  theN.  the  city  is  sheltered  by  the  finely- 
shaped  Monte  Pellegrino,  opposite  which,  on  the  E.,  lies  the  Monte 
Catalfano.  Palermo  is  justly  entitled  to  the  epithet  *la  felice',  on 
account  of  its  magnificent  situation  and  delightful  climate.  The 
town  is  on  the  whole  regularly  built  and  forms  an  oblong  quadrangle, 
the  E.  end  of  which  adjoins  the  sea.  Two  main  streets  divide  it  Into 
four  quarters,  and  the  Quattro  Oantl  (p.  288),  where  they  intersect, 
forms  the  chief  focus  of  traffic.  The  new  quarter  to  the  N.  of  the 
town  (Giardino  Inglese)  has  spacious  streets  and  handsome  rillas. 
The  side-streets  of  the  inner  town  are  generally  narrow  and  badly 
paved.  A  wide  new  street  from  the  lailway- station  to  the  Via 
Ingham  (PI.  E,  4),  to  be  called  the  Via  Roma  (p.  291),  is  in  pro- 
gress (1908). 

The  commerce  of  the  city  is  steadily  increasing.  Sumach,  sul- 
phur, wine,  oranges,  and  lemons  are  largely  exported.  The  harbour 
presents  an  animated  scene.  In  1904  it  was  entered  and  cleared 
by  7139  vessels  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  711,000  tons.  Steamers 
of  many  foreign  companies  call  at  Palermo;  and  the  Navigazione 
Generale  Italiana  (p.  xviii)  has  one  of  its  chief  seats  here. 

The  narrow  and  shallow  harbour,  called  La  Gala  (PI.  C,  D,  5),  on  the 
N.  W»  side  of  which  lie  the  ruins  of  Fort  Castellammare,  extended  in  ancient 
and  mediseval  times  farther  into  the  city,  including  the  present  Piazza 
Marina  and  reaching  on  the  W.  as  far  as  the  Via  Argenteria,  whence  the 
Greek  name  of  the  city  Panoitnos  ('entirely  harbour').  The  ancient  town, 
stretching  down  to  Sant' Antonio  (PI.  C,  4),  was  bounded  by  two  brooks  which 
emptied  themselves  into  the  harbour,  the  course  of  which  may  still  be 
traced  in  theTia  di  Porta  di  Castro  (PI.  B,  2)  on  the  S.  and  the  depression 
of  the  Piazza  Dom.  Peranni  (PI.  C,  1,  2^  p.  287),  the  Piazza  Sant'Onofrio, 
and  the  Piazza  Kuova  on  the  N.  To  the  I^.  and  S.  of  the  old  town  lay  the 
suburbs. 

Panormus  was  originally  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and,  until  it  was 
captured  in  B.  G.  254  by  the  Eomans,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
strongholds  of  the  Carthaginians.  Hamilcar  Barca  besieged  the  city  from 
the  Heircte  (Monte  Pellegrino ,  p.  306)  for  three  years ,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  recover  it.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Romans  and  was  colonized 
by  Augustus.  In  035  A.  D.  a  fleet  under  Belisarius  captured  the  city  from 
the  Goths,  and  thenceforth  it  remained  under  the  Byzantine  emperors  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Arabs  in  830,  who  made  it  their  capital  (Balerm).  In 
1072  the  Normans  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  in  1193  the  Germans  in 
the  person  of  Henry  VI.  (p.  270).  The  French  house  of  Anjou  was  ex- 
pelled in  1282  (Sicilian  Vespers).  The  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Aragon 
seldom  resided  here.  The  Chiaramonte,  powerful  feudal  barons  and  Counts 
of  Modica,  who  erected  a  spacious  palace  for  themselves  at  Palermo,  were 
long  the  real  rulers  of  the  place.  It  was  not  until  the  15th  cent,  that 
Palermo  began  to  recover  from  the  sufferings  of  this  long  period  of  anar- 
chy. The  Spanish  Viceroys  of  Sicily,  notwithstanding  the  loud  remon- 
strances of  Messina ,  selected  this  city  as  their  residence,  and  the  nobles 
and  clergy  of  their  court  contributed  to  swell  its  magnificence  and  gaiety. 
From  this  period ,  the  16th  and  17th  cent. ,  date  the  two  main  streets, 
and  many  of  the  churches  and  palaces  which  now  form  the  characteristic 
features  in  the  architectural  appearance  of  Palermo.  Outward  splendour 
could  not  long,  however,  conceal  the  numerous  evils  of  the  Spanish  rule ; 
and  in  1647  a  revolt  took  place,  whose  leader  Giuseppe  dPAlesi  met  the  fate 
of  Masaniello  (p.  48).  The  people  notwithstanding  remained  faithful  to 
the  Spaniards  till  1713,  against  both  the  French  and  the  Austrians.  In 
1798  and  again  in  1806  the  Neapolitan  court  took  refuge  in  Palermo  j  and 
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Ferdinand  /.  resided  here  until  1815.  The  Sicilian  parliament  met  here 
in  1812.  The  revolt  of  1820  involved  Palermo  in  much  loss ;  while  the 
cholera  in  1887  swept  oif  31,000  victims  in  8  weeks.  In  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1818, 
the  town,  which  for  a  year  and  a  half  had  been  the  seat  of  the  revo- 
lutionary government  (p.  271),  was  subjected  to  a  destructive  bombard- 
ment of  over  three  weeks t  and  after  the  final  revolt  against  the  Bourbons, 
which  broke  out  on  April  4th,  ISdO,  Palermo  suffered  the  same  terrible  ex- 
perience until  the  victorious  entry  of  Garibaldi  on  Hay  27th.  On  June  6th 
the  Bourbon  garrison  capitulated. 

On  theS.W.  side  of  the  town,  at  the  end  of  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  lies  the  spacious  Piazza  dblla  Vittobia  (PI.  B,  2), 
where  the  Palazio  Seale  (PI.  6,  1)  rises  on  a  slight  eminence 
which  has  always  been  the  site  of  the  castle  of  the  city.  The  nn- 
clens  of  this  building  is  of  Saracenic  origin.  Additions  were  made  by 
Robert  Guiscard,  King  Roger,  the  two  Williams,  Frederick  IL,  and 
Manfred ;  and  it  afterwards  underwent  many  alterations,  so  that  the 
central  tower  with  the  pointed  arches  (Santa  Ninfa,  see  p.  285)  is 
now  the  only  relic  of  Norman  times.  Notwithstanding  this  it  still 
retains  traces  of  its  origin  as  a  defensive  structure. 

The  gate  farthest  to  the  left  leads  into  the  Palaob  Coubt 
(guide  Ys  fr.,  unnecessary;  sticks  and  umbrellas  left  with  the 
portier^  fee),  which  is  enclosed  by  arcades.  Ascending  the  staircase 
on  the  left,  and  turning  to  the  right  on  the  first  floor,  we  enter 
the  right  arcade  and  reach  the  — 

••Oappella  Palatina,  built  before  1132  by  King  Roger  n.  in 
the  Arabic-Norman  style  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  The  whole, 
with  its  mosaic  decorations,  is  a  perfect  gem  of  mediaeval  art,  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  palace-chapel  in  the  world.  It  is  open  free 
dally  from  7  to  10.30  a.m.,  and  for  a  gratuity  from  10.30  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.  (3  p.m.  on  Sun.).  The  morning  light  is  the  most  favourable. 

The  VasTiBULB,  embellished  with  modern  mosaics,  forms  the  remains 
of  a  porticus,  which  at  one  time  surrounded  the  entire  chapel;  of  its  seven 
columns,  six  are  of  Egyptian  granite.  To  the  left  is  an  inscription  on  the 
wall  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Arabic,  referring  to  the  erection  of  a  clock  in  1142. 

The  Imtkriob  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  and  is  86  yds.  long  (in- 
cluding the  apse)  and  14  yds.  in  width.  The  Saracenic  pointed  arches  are 
borne  by  ten  columns  of  granite  and  cipoUino,  16  ft.  in  height.  The  choir 
is  approached  by  five  steps,  and  over  the  crossing  rises  a  dome  75  ft.  in 
height,  pierced  by  eight  narrow  windows,  and  bearing  Greek  and  Latin 
inscriptions.  The  beautiful  wooden  roof  of  the  nave  is  also  adorned  with 
a  Cufic  (ancient  Arabic)  inscription  and  connected  with  the  walls  by  a 
stalactitic  vault.  To  the  right  are  a  pulpit  raffbrdiDg  a  good  general  view 
of  the  chapel)  and  a  marble  candelabrum,  14V2  ft.  high,  in  Norman  work 
of  the  12th  cent,  (the  four  top-figures  added  later).  The  Gothic  choir-stalls 
are  modern.    The  floor  is  laid  with  coloured  mosaics. 

The  Walls  are  entirely  covered  with  Glass  Mosaics  (partly  restor- 
ed) on  a  golden  ground,  and  radiant  with  Oriental  splendour.  These  re- 
present subjects  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  lives  of  Christ,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  Paul.  The  most  antique  are  those  of  the  choir,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Madonna,  completed  in  modern  times,  date  from  the 
reign  of  King  Roger;  Christ  is  represented  here  in  the  style  which  recurs 
in  all  Norman  mosaics,  the  finest  specimen  of  which  is  at  Cefalii  (p.  865). 
'^he  most  modern  are  those  above  the  royal  throne,  which  faces  the  idtar. 
e  throne  bears  the  arms  of  Aragon,  and,  subsequently  added,  those 
^avoy.    Amidst  the  wondrous  magic  of  the  general  effect,  the  com- 
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paratively  uninteresting  details  will  attract  less  notice.  —  To  the  left  of 
the  entrance  a  bronze  door,  of  the  Korman  period,  with  ornamentation  in 
the  antique  manner,  leads  to  the  Sacristy,  which  contains  the  archives, 
with  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  documents.  An  adjoining  room  to  the  left, 
closed  by  a  fine  old  door  of  hammered  iron,  contains  the  treasury.  No.  7, 
a  large  ivory  casket,  of  Arab  workmanship,  and  an  enamelled  osten- 
sorium  (ca.  1600)  are  noteworthy. 

Leaving  the  chapel,  we  ascend  the  principal  staircase  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  court  to  the  arcades  of  the  second  floor,  where  we  are 
met  by  an  attendant  (fee  1/2  fr.).  Under  his  guidance  we  then  enter 
the  passage  to  the  left,  where  the  first  door  on  the  right  bears  the 
inscription  ^Beale  Os8ervatorio\  This  is  the  entrance  to  the  obser- 
vatory, which  is  fitted  up  in  the  tower  of  Santa  Ninfa  (the  former 
Torre  Pisana^^  the  oldest  part  of  the  palace  (not  always  accessible). 
In  1801  Piazzi  here  discovered  the  planetoid  Ceres. 

We  ascend  two  flights  of  steps  and  enter  by  a  door,  where  we  find 
the  custodian  (V2-I  fr.).  The  flat  roof  commands  a  superb  •Panobama. 
At  our  feet  lies  the  Piazza  della  Vittoria,  above  the  left  angle  of  which  rises 
the  Cathedral;  in  front  of  the  latter  is  the  Palazzo  Arcivescovile ;  on  the 
right  is  the  beginning  of  the  Corso  Yittorio  Emanuele  and  the  church  of  San 
Salvatore.  To  the  left  beyond  it  lies  the  harbour,  commanded  on  the  left 
by  the  Monte  Pellegrino  \  to  the  left  in  the  background  rise  the  mountains 
of  the  Capo  Gallo;  below  them,  in  the  foreground,  is  the  Porta  Nuova;  to 
the  left,  farther  distant.  La  Zisa,  a  cubical  yellow  building;  in  the  back- 
ground the  Monti  Billiemi  with  the  pointed  Monte  Cuccio  to  the  left  of  it, 
prolonged  on  its  left  by  the  hill  of  Monreale.  Farther  to  the  left,  at  our 
feet,  extends  the  Giardino  Beale,  above  which  is  the  Piazza  deirindipen- 
denza  with  the  obelisk.  To  the  S.E.,  more  to  the  left,  are  the  five  domes 
of  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti ;  beyond  it  the  cypress-grove 
of  the  Gampo  Santo;  in  the  distance,  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  Monte 
Grifone,  Santa  Maria  di  Gesu;  more  to  the  left,  Monte  Catalfano,  abutting 
on  the  sea ;  on  the  promontory,  to  the  right  of  the  latter,  Bagheria. 

The  door  at  the  end  of  the  above-mentioned  passage  leads  to 
the  apartments  of  the  palace,  the  most  noticeable  of  which  are 
the  so-called  Stanza  di  Ruggero,  with  walls  of  mosaic  from  the 
Norman  period  (the  German  eagle  on  the  ceiling  indicates  a  later 
restoration),  and  a  room  with  portraits  of  the  viceroys.  Fine  views 
from  the  balconies. 

Connected  with  the  Palazzo  Reale  were  the  fortified  city-gates. 
To  the  right  (N.)  is  the  Porta  Nuova^  a  remarkable  building  in  the 
baroque  style,  through  which  the  Monreale  road  (p.  308)  leads 
past  the  (3/4  M.)  Cuba.  Access  to  the  upper  part  of  this  gate, 
which  commands  a  beautiful  view  in  all  directions  (rivalling  that 
from  the  Osservatorio,  see  above),  is  obtained  from  the  Palazzo 
Reale.  (The  Via  della  Colonna  Rotta,  the  first  side-street  to  the 
right,  outside  the  gate,  leads  to  the  Zisa,  %  M. ;  see  p.  306.)  To 
the  left  formerly  stood  the  Porta  di  Castro,  Outside  the  Porta  Nuova 
lies  the  Piazza  dell' Indipendenza  (PI.  B,  1),  embellished  with  an 
obelisk  (electric  tramways,  see  p.  281). 

In  the  Piazza  della  Yittoria  some  remains  of  Roman  dwellings 
were  brought  to  light  in  1906  (as  already  in  1869,  comp.  p.  297) ; 
among  these  is  a  fine  mosaic  pavement  representing  the  hunting  of 
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wild  animals.  In  the  corner  of  the  piazza,  nearly  opposite  the  entrance 
to  the  palace,  rises  a  Monument  to  Philip  V.  (PI.  B,  2),  erected  in 
1856  on  the  site  of  a  statue  of  Philip  IV.  destroyed  in  1848. 

The  Via  del  Bastione  a  Porta  di  Castro  leads  to  the  right  in  a 
few  minutes  from  the  foot  of  the  steps  beside  the  monument  to 
the  remarkable  ruined  church  of  *San  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti 
(PI.  A,  B,  1, 2),  one  of  the  earliest  existing  Norman  churches,  founded 
in  1132  in  what  was  originally  a  mosque.  Of  the  five  unadorned 
domes  the  two  largest  rise  directly  from  the  walls  of  the  nave ;  those 
above  the  S.  transept  and  the  choir  rest  upon  square  substruc- 
tures ;  while  the  fifth,  above  the  N.  transept,  crowns  the  tower.  The 
building  thus  produces  a  purely  Oriental  effect.  Entrance  by  the 
garden-gate  (fee  25  c). 

The  Interior  presents  the  form  of  a  so-called  Egyptian  cross  (T),  with 
three  apses;  the  nave  is  divided  into  two  squares  by  a  pointed  arch.  — 
On  the  S.  side  are  the  remains  of  a  small  mosque,  divided  into  two 
aisles  by  a  row  of  6  columns;  a  small  portico  leads  into  a  square  court. 
Under  the  Normans  the  entire  building  was  used  as  a  burial-place  for  the 
nobility,  and  only  a  few  traces  of  the  frescoes  of  the  12th  cent,  are  now 
visible.  —  Adjoining  the  church  are  pretty  Qmtters,  of  later  date  than  the 
church,  with  arcades  in  fair  preservation  resembling  those  at  Monreale. 
The  best  view  of  the  domes  is  obtained  from  the  garden  in  the  centre. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Piazza  dellaVittoria  is  the  Palazzo  Scl&fani 
(PI.  B,  2),  built  in  1330,  afterwards  the  SpedaU  Grande j  and  now 
a  barrack.  Remains  of  the  old  external  decoration  are  visible  on 
the  E.  and  S.  walls.  The  arcades  of  the  second  court  are  decorated 
(right)  with  a  grand  wall-painting  of  the  second  half  of  the  15th  cent., 
the  Triumph  ofDeath^  ascribed  to  a  Flemish  painter,  who  is  said  once 
to  have  been  confined  here  by  sickness  (comp.  p.  278 ;  key  procured 
at  the  Martorana,  p.  289;  best  about  2  p.m.). 

Death  rides  in  triumph  over  pope,  king,  etc. ;  to  the  right,  his  arrows 
have  struck  down  a  fashionable  lady  and  a  youth  in  the  midst  of  a  merry 
party,  while  on  the  left  the  poor  and  wretched  implore  him  in  vain  for 
release  from  their  misery.  The  painter,  with  brash  and  mahlstick,  stands 
beside  the  latter  group. 

Visits  to  the  Incoronata  (see  below),  to  the  Gaiaeombs  (p.  304),  and  to 
the  Eglesia  detto  Spcuimo  (p.  233)  are  best  combined  with  that  to  the 
Palazzo  Sclafani,  as  the  keys  of  all  these  are  also  obtained  at  the  Mar- 
torana. They  may,  however,  be  omitted  without  loss  by  all  except  the 
specialist. 

At  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  is  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace 
(PI.  0,  2),  with  its  facade  towards  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  dating 
in  its  present  form  from  the  16th  century.  The  beautiful  Gothic 
window,  near  the  E.  corner  of  the  facade,  is  a  relic  of  the  original 
building  of  the  15th  cent.,  while  on  the  side  next  the  corso  is  a 
Renaissance  balcony  adorned  by  the  Oaginu 

At  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  in  the  Via  Bonello,  is 
the  OspEDALB  PER  I  CoNVALBSCENTi  B  FBI  Sagerdoti,  the  chapel  of  which 
is  decorated  with  stucco-work  by  Oiaeomo  Serpotta  and  his  assistant  Dom, 
Castelli  (169S),  and  contains  a  Piet^  by  Marcello  Vetwsli.  The  entrance  is 
from  the  Sallta  Ospedale  di  Convalescenza,  adjoining  the  Piazza  Gesare 
'aruUo.  To  the  N.,  opposite  the  W.  angle  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  ruined 
'tpeUa  dell' Incoronata,    with    a   Norman  chapel    and   frescoes    of  tho 
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14th  cent,  (key  in  the  Hartorana,  comp.  p.  286).  Towards  the  W.  stretches 
the  Piazza  Domenico  Peranni  (formerly  Papireto;  PI.  C,  2),  the  site  of 
which,  as  late  as  the  16th  cent.,  was  occupied  by  a  papyrus-swamp. 

The  spacious  Piazza  del  Duomo  (PI.  0,  2)  is  enclosed  by  a 
stone  balustrade,  erected  in  1761  and  adorned  with  sixteen  large 
statues  of  saints.  In  the  centre  rises  a  statue  of  Santa  Rosalia,  on 
a  triangular  pedestal,  placed  here  in  1744. 

The  ^Cathedral,  or  church  of  the  Assunta  (PL  0,  2),  in  which 
restorations  to  its  disadvantage  have  been  undertaken  in  each  cen- 
tury since  its  foundation,  was  erected  in  1169-85  by  Archbishop 
Walter  of  the  Mill  (Qualterio  Offamilio),  an  Englishman,  on  the 
site  of  a  more  ancient  church,  which  had  been  converted  into  a 
mosque  and  subsequently  reconverted  into  a  Christian  place  of 
worship.  The  broad  gable  was  added  in  1450  to  the  beautiful  S. 
portico;  the  door  dates  from  1425.  The  character  of  the  ancient 
building  is  best  preserved  on  the  E.  side,  with  its  (restored)  black 
ornamentation.  The  W.  fa^de,  with  the  principal  portal  and  the 
two  towers,  erected  in  1300-59,  is  particularly  fine.  The  lower 
part  of  the  old  Gampanilb  here,  connected  with  the  cathedral  by 
two  graceful  arches  across  the  Via  Bonello,  dates  from  the  12th 
cent.,  although  restored  in  modern  times.  In  1781-1801  the  church 
was  disfigured  by  the  addition  of  a  dome,  constructed  by  Ftmando 
Fugay  of  Florence,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Sicilians. 
Fuga  also  spoiled  the  interior,  constructing  new  side-apses  In  the 
middle  of  the  transepts,  without  regard  to  the  original  recesses. 

Intsbior.  The  church  is  open  all  day  (by  the  N.  or  the  main  portal), 
but  the  sacristy  and  crypt  are  most  conveniently  visited  7-11  a.m.  —  The 
S.  AisLB  (left  of  the  S.  portal)  contains  the  '^Tomba  of  the  Sings.  Here,  in 
admirably  executed  sarcophagi  of  porphyry  (which,  originally  prepared 
for  King  Roger,  stood  in  the  cathedral  at  Cefalii),  surmounted  by  canopies, 
repose:  Emp.  Frederick  II.  (d.  1250) ?  to  the  right,  his  father  Henry  VI. 
(d.  1197)-,  behind,  to  the  left,  King  Roger  (d.  1154);  to  the  right,  his  daughter 
Constance,  wife  of  Henry  VI.  in  a  sarcophagus  adorned  with  an  eagle. 
In  a  niche  to  the  left  is  the  sarcophagus  of  William,  son  of  Frederick  ill. 
of  Aragon;  and  in  the  antique  sarcophagus,  with  hunting-scenes,  to  the 
right,  reposes  Constance  of  Aragon,  wife  of  Frederick  II.  In  1781  the  sar- 
cophagi were  transferred  hither  from  a  chapel  contiguous  to  the  choir, 
and  opened.  The  remains  of  Roger,  Henry  VI.,  and  Constance  were 
greatly  decomposed,  whilst  those  of  Frederick  II,  were  in  good  preserva- 
tion. With  the  latter  the  remains  of  two  other  bodies  were  found,  one 
that  of  Peter  II.  of  Aragon,  the  other  perhaps  that  of  his  wife.  The 
corpse  of  the  emperor  was  enveloped  in  sumptuous  robes  with  inscriptions 
in  Arabic;  beside  him  lay  the  crown  and  imperial  orb,  and  his  sword. 

On  the  left  wall  of  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  tombs  is  a  ^St.  Cecilia 
(or  St.  Barbara,  with  the  tower?),  with  a  charming  angel  playing  the  lute, 
probably  painted  by  a  Master  vf  Northei'n  Italy  (formerly  ascribed  to  Jn- 
tcnio  di  Cretcentio;  comp.  p.  278). 

In  the  second  chapel  of  the  N.  Aisle  is  an  Assumption,  from  a  work 
in  marble  by  Ant.  Oagini^  other  parts  of  which  (reliefs)  are  in   different 

?arts  of  the  church.  By  the  4th  pillar,  a  font  of  the  15th  century.  In  the 
th  chapel,  statue  of  the  Uadonna  by  Francesco  Laurana  of  Dalmatia 
(1469).  In  the  8th  chapel  (transept),  reliefs  with  scenes  from  the  Passion, 
by  Oagini  (1477). 

The  Cbois  contains  statues  of  the  apostles  by  Qagini^  and  fine  old 
carved  stalls.    To  the  right  of  the  choir  is  the  Cappella  di  Santa  Rosali  ' 
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Here  the  saint  (p.  906)  repoees  in  a  sarcophagus  of  silver,  over  1100  lbs.  in 
weight,  exhibited  only  on  Jan.  ilth,  July  15th-22nd,  and  September  4th. 

The  Sacbistt  is  at  the  end  of  the  8.  aisle.  Here  are  exhibited  the 
cap  of  Constance  of  Aragon  (taken  firom  her  coffin  in  the  IBth  cent),  a 
piece  of  Henry  VI/s  mantle,  a  goi^eons  pallium  of  Spanish  workmanship, 
and  a  statae  of  the  Madonna  by  Ant.  Gagini  (1503).  Fee  to  attendant,  who 
procures  the  key.  30-60  c. 

The  Cbtpt  beneath  the  choir,  containing  the  remains  of  the  arch- 
bishops in  ancient  and  early-Christian  sarcophagi,  should  also  be  visited 
(sacristan  30^  c).  Here,  among  others,  repose  Gualterio  Offamilio  (d.  1190; 
p.  ^TT))  Patem6,  the  patron  of  Ant  Oagini,  by  whom  his  fine  statue  was 
executed,  and  Frederick  of  Antioch,  brother  of  two  ftrchbishops  (d.  1306; 
the  recumbent  figure  dates  from  the  16th  cent). 

The  broad  main  street  of  Palermo,  the  CJobao  or  Via  Yittorio 
EicAKUBLB,  was  coustructed  in  its  present  form  by  the  Spanish 
viceroy  Don  Pedro  d€  Toledo  (p.  44),  and  was  long  popularly  known 
as  the  Toledo,  or  Ccusaro,  from  the  name  it  bore  originally  (Arab,  'el 
Kasr*,  the  castle).  Following  it  hence  to  the  N.E.,  towards  the 
sea,  we  pass  on  the  left  the  former  CoUtgio  Massimo  (PI.  G,  2,  3)  of 
the  Jesuits,  now  containing  the  National  lAhrary,  founded  in  1682 
(about  200,000  vols,  and  1532 MSS.,  comprising  valuable  Greek  and 
Arab  examples;  open  daily,  9-3),  and  thelriceo  Viitorio  EmanueU. 
—  Opposite,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Via  del  Protonotario,  are  frag- 
ments of  a  convent-wall  of  1072. 

Farther  on  in  the  Corso  Yittorio  Emanuele,  to  the  right,  is  the 
magnificent  church  of  San  Saltato&e  (PI.  G,  3),  designed  by 
Amato  (1682).  The  interior,  in  which  the  play  of  light  and  shadow 
is  particularly  fine,  is  oval,  with  three  large  recesses.  The  dome  is 
adorned  with  angels  and  saints,  and  the  walls  are  coTered  with 
'puttf,  garlands,  and  scroll-work  of  coloured  marble. 

We  next  reach  on  the  left  the  Palazzo  Oeraei  (with  the  Gaslno 
Nuovo,  p.  280)  and,  opposite  the  Piazza  Bologni,  the  Pal,  Riso 
(formerly  Bdmontc)^  built  in  1790  by  Marvuglia.  From  this  point 
a  'vicolo'  leads  to  the  Ghiesa  dbl  Gancellibbe  (PI.  0,  3),  founded 
in  1171  by  Matteo  di  Aiello,  and  rebuilt  in  1590;  in  the  first  chapel 
on  the  left  is  an  Adoration,  by  Antonello  da  Saliba  (1490). 

In  the  small  Piazza  Bologni  (PI.  0,  3),  where  the  victims  of  the 
Inquisition  were  formerly  executed,  is  a  statue  of  Emp.  Charles  Y.  by 
Livolsi  (1630).  To  the  W.  stands  the  Palazzo  Villa  franca,  to  the 
E.  the  Post  Office,  in  the  old  church  of  San  Nicola. 

Farther  on  we  come  to  the  Quattro  Canti  (PI.  C,  3),  or  Piazza 
Vigliena,  a  small  octagonal  piazza,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Oorso  Yitt.  Emanuele  and  the  Yia 
Maqueda.  The  four  facades  looking  towards  the  piazza  are  em- 
bellished with  columns  and  statues  of  the  Seasons,  Spanish  kings, 
and  the  holy  virgins  of  Palermo.  The  whole  was  constructed  by  the 
viceroy  Marquis  dt  Villena  in  1609.  —  In  the  S.  angle  of  the  piazza 
"ises  the  over- decorated  church  of  San  Giuseppe  de*  Teatini  (PI.  G,  3; 
ginning  of  the  17th  cent.).  The  baroque  angels  bearing  the  holy- 
ter  vessel  are  by  Marabltti ,  and  the  frescoes  by  Tancredi  and 
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BonomanB.  The  crypt,  or  lower  church  ( Madonna  della  Providenza), 
Is  also  remarkable. 

Passing  this  church ,  we  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Via  Ma- 
queda and  reach  one  of  the  most  interesting  quarters  of  the  town. 

On  the  left  side  of  this  street  is  the  Piazza  Pretoria  (PI.  0,  3), 
with  a  large  Fountain  executed  for  a  Yilla  about  1575  by  the  Floren- 
tine sculptors  Camilliani  and  Naccherino,  The  Palazzo  della  Citt^, 
or  Municipale,  on  the  S.  side,  contains  statues  of  a  Roman  and  his 
wife  in  the  court,  a  Genius  of  Palermo  (15th  cent.)  on  the  stair- 
case, and  a  good  Greek  statue  (so-called  Antinous  or  Apollo)  on  the 
first  floor  (staircase  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the  court).  —  On  the 
E.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  side-entrance  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Caterina  (end  of  16th  cent.;  PI.  0,  3,  4),  the  interior  of  which  is 
gorgeously  decorated  in  the  baroque  style. 

Beyond  the  Municipio  is  the  small  Piazza  Bellini,  whence  a 
flight  of  steps  ascends  to  two  Norman  churches  (restored;  adm. 
daily  9  to  4,  1  fr. ,  Sun.  free).  The  smaller  church,  dedicated  to  San 
CataldOj  was  begun  in  1161 ;  of  its  three  domes  the  central  one  is 
supported  by  four  columns  (probably  antique).  The  original  altar, 
and  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  interior  are  still  preserved;  outside, 
the  old  Arabian  battlemented  frieze  (largely  restored)  is  visible. 

The  larger  church  of  ""Xa  Martorana  (PI.  B,  0,  4)  was  erected 
in  1143  by  Georgios  Antiochenos,  grand-admiral  of  Roger  I.,  and 
from  him  derived  its  original  name  of  Santa  Maria  delV  Ammi- 
raglio.  It  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  Sicilian  parliament,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  It  is  now  the  headquarters  of 
the  Conservazione  del  Monumenti  di  Sicilia,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof,  Patricolo,  Adm.,  see  above;  to  the  wall-painting  in  the  Pal. 
Sclafani,  comp.  p.  286. 

The  church,  built  in  the  Byzantine  style,  was  originally  quadrangular, 
with  three  apses  and  a  dome  borne  by  four  columns,  and  was  adorned  inside 
and  out  with  beautiful  mosaics,  probably  by  Greek  artists.  The  nuns  of 
the  convent  founded  by  Aloysia  Martorana,  presented  in  1433  with  the 
church,  caused  the  edifice  to  be  extended  towards  the  W.  In  1684  the 
central  apse  was  replaced  by  a  square  chapel,  and  in  1726  the  old  mosaics 
were  removed  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls.  The  dome,  injured  by 
an  earthquake,  was  also  removed  in  1726.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
restore  the  church  to  its  original  shape  by  the  removal  of  many  old  ad- 
ditions. The  vestibule  contains  two  columns,  with  Arabic  inscriptions, 
perhaps  taken  from  a  mosque,  and  two  mosaic-pictures,  probably  from 
the  original  facade.  The  mosaic  to  the  left  represents  Georgios  Antiochenos 
(all  but  the  head  and  hands  badly  restored  in  the  17th  cent.)  at  the  feet  of  the 
Virgin ;  that  on  the  right  represents  King  Roger  crowned  by  Christ.  —  The 
modem  coloured  drawing  on  the  left  side-wall  is  an  imitation  of  the 
original  decoration.  The  apse  has  been  reconstructed  in  wood  so  as  to 
show  its  original  shape.  The  two  lower  stories  of  the  beautiful  Cam- 
panile date  from  the  period  of  the  foundation,  while  the  upper  stories 
are  probably  of  the  13th  century. 

To  the  right  in  the  Via  Maqueda  is  situated  the  University 
(PI.  C,  3),  attended  by  about  1300  students,  with  important  natural 
history  collections,  among  which  the  flshes  in  the  zoological,  the 
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fossil  mammalia  in  the  palaontological ,  and  the  fine  specimens 
of  Sicilian  sulphur  and  articles  found  in  caves  in  the  geological 
department  are  the  most  interesting.  —  The  Via  dell'  UniversitI, 
the  Via  Pietro  Amodei  (1.),  and  the  Via  del  Ponticello  (r.)  lead 
hence  to  the  OesU  (PI.  B,  3),  the  former  Jesuits'  church,  completed 
in  1683,  and  overladen  with  ornament.  Adjoining  it  is  the BibUoteca 
ComunaUj  entered  by  a  Doric  vestibule  in  the  street  to  the  W., 
containing  the  most  valuable  collection  of  books  and  MSS.  relative  to 
Sicilian  history  (216,000  vols.;  3263  MSS.)  and  a  collection  of 
Siculo-Saracenic  coins.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  reading-room,  open 
daily  from  9  to  4.  —  Thence  we  follow  the  Vicolo  San  Michele 
Arcangelo  to  the  left  to  the  Piazza  del  Carmine,  in  which  is 
the  church  Del  Cakmine  Maggioke  (PI.  B,  3),  a  building  of  the 
17th  century.  In  the  1st  chapel  to  the  right:  Novelliy  Sant' Andrea 
Oorsini;  4th  chapel  on  the  right:  Statue  of  St.  Catharine,  1521. 
Following  the  Via  deirAlbergheria  a  few  steps  towards  the  W.  and 
then  taking  the  second  side-street  to  the  right  (the  Vicolo  Fiumetorto), 
we  reach  the  small  Piazza  della  Parocchia  airAlbergheria.  The  Korman 
tower  of  San  Niccolb  (PL  B,  3)  appears  to  the  left,  in  the  Via  San  Niccolo 
d'Albergheria.  Farther  to  the  M.  is  the  Via  Benfratelli,  leading  to  the 
right  to  the  street  and  church  of  Santa  Chiara  (PI.  B,  8),  containing  a 
Pieta  by  Novelli,  and  going  on  thence  to  the  Fdlcuso  Raffadali^  formerly 
the  Palazzo  Speciale,  an  edifice  of  the  15th  century.  —  We  then  return 
through  the  Via  Benfratelli  to  the  Via  Porta  di  Castro  (PI.  B,  2,  3),  where, 
farther  on  to  the  W.,  is  a  Wicolo'  diverging  on  the  right  to  the  PaUuzo 
del  Conte  Federico,  with  scanty  remains  of  the  medieeval  erection. 

The  Via  Maqueda  ends  near  the  site  of  the  former  Porta  Sant* 
Antonino  (PI.  A,  4).  To  the  left  is  the  main  Bailway  Station 
(PI.  A,  4;  electric  tramway,  see  p.  280),  in  front  of  which  rises  a 
Monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  y  by  Oivllettl. 

The  Via  Divisl  (PL  B,  4),  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  Via 
Maqueda,  between  the  Quattro  Canti  and  the  Porta  Sant*  Antonino, 
leads  to  the  little  church  of  Santa  Maria  di  tuite  le  Qrazie,  a  fine 
specimen  of  15th  cent.  Gothic,  and  thence  to  the  Piazza  della  Ri- 
TOLuzioNE,  so  Called  because  the  revolutionary  standard  was  here 
first  unfurled  in  1848.  Its  former  name  was  'Fiera  Vecchia'  or 
old  market.  The  statue  of  the  Genius  of  Palermo  was  removed  in 
1849  by  the  Bourbon  government,  but  restored  in  1860  by  the 
people.  —  We  next  cross  (to  the  N.)  the  Piazza  San  Carlo  and  (1.) 
Piazza  Aragona  to  the  Piazza  della  Cbocb  de'  Vespbi,  in  the  centre 
of  which  rises  a  marble  column  with  a  cross,  surrounded  by  a  railing 
of  lances  and  halberds,  erected  in  1737  to  the  memory  of  the  French 
buried  here  in  1282  (the  original  is  now  in  the  Museo  Nazlonale, 
p.  296).  In  the  corner  of  the  square  an  inscription,  beside  an  Immured 
column  of  the  15th  cent.,  marks  the  Palazzo  St.  Remy,  in  whicli 
St  Remy,  the  assistant  of  Charles  of  Anjou  at  the  date  of  the  Vespers, 
is  said  to  have  lived  and  undergone  a  siege.  —  The  Palazzo  SetUmo, 
at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Piazza  Teatro  Santa  Cecilia,  contains  a 
valuable  library.  —  The  Via  Garibaldi  (PI.  B,  4)  leads  to  the  S. 
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from  the  Piazza  della  Rivoluzione  to  the  site  of  the  Porta  Qaribaldi 
(PI.  A,  4),  by  which  Garibaldi  entered  the  town  on  May  27th,  1860. 
On  the  left  side  of  this  street  is  the  Palazzo  AiHtamicristo ;  the  door 
(No.  37)  and  the  W.  side  of  the  court  date  from  the  original  building, 
erected  by  Matteo  Cainevale  in  1490  (entrance  b>  No.  19;  small 
gratuity  to  the  portier).  —  The  next  side-street  leads  to  the  Piazza 
deUa  Magione  (p.  293). 

If  we  follow  the  Go&so  Tittobio  Emanublb  (p.  288),  and  cross 
the  Qaattro  Oanti  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  we  reach  the  church  of 
San  Mattbo  (PI.  C,  4),  which  contains  a  fine  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Anna  by  Novelli  (4th  chapel  to  the  left)  and  statues  by  Ser- 
potta.  Farther  on  is  the  small  Piazzetta  Mairchese  Arezzo  tn  the  left, 
where  the  sea-gate  of  the  old  town  of  Palermo  was  situated  down  to 
the  16th  century.  At  the  end  of  the  Salita  di  Sant' Antonio,  which 
begins  here,  are  some  interesting  mediaeval  buildings  (to  the  left), 
e.g.  the  Oasa  Normanna  with  its  eight  Gothic  windows  (Nos.  24-30). 
The  broad  Via  Roma^  which  has  recently  been  extended  to  the  left 
to  the  Piazza  San  Domenlco,  leads  from  this  point  to  the  church 
of  Sanf  Antonio  (PI.  G,  4),  a  structure  of  the  early  part  of  the 
13th  cent.,  restored  after  an  earthquake  in  1823  but  freely  modern- 
ized. The  Byzantine  plan  corresponded  with  those  of  La  Martorana 
and  San  Cataldo  (p.  289),  but  has  been  altered  in  the  late-Gothic  style. 

Beyond  Sant'Antonio  the  Via  Argenteria  leads  to  the  right  to  the 
lively  Piazza  Garafifello  (PI.  G,  4),  No.  16  in  which,  the  former  Loggia  dei 
Omovesi,  is  adorned  with  a  bust  of  Charles  V.  The  church  of  SanVEulilia 
dei  Catatonia  on  the  left  side  of  the  Via  Argenterla  (No.  81),  has  an 
interesting  Benaissance  facade. 

Returning  to  the  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  we  soon  reach  the  Via 
Alessandro  Paternostro,  a  cross-street  on  the  right,  leading  to  Ban 
FranceBoo  d'ABsifli  (PI.  G,  4),  an  edifice  of  1277,  in  the  piazza  of 
that  name.  The  main  portal  in  the  W.  facade  has  pointed  arches  and 
dates  from  1302,  but  recedes  in  the  Romanesque  manner,  with  eight 
columns  on  each  side.  Over  it  is  a  handsome  rose-window.  In  the 
modernized  interior  are  remains  of  frescoes  by  Pietro  Novelli,  several 
spirited  reliefs  of  the  church-fathers  and  evangelists  by  Fr,  Laurana 
(1468),  seven  stucco  statues  by  (Hoc,  <9erpotta(1723),  and  elaborate 
choir-stalls  by  QigU  (d,  1534).  To  the  right  as  we  quit  the  church 
is  the  Via  Immacolatella,  Nd.  6  in  which  is  the  Obatobio  di  San 
LoBBNzo  (visitors  knock  at  the  door  at  the  top  of  the  stair  to  the 
left  in  the  court;  adm.  at  8  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  and  occasionally  at 
other  hours  also).  In  the  interior  are  excellent  stucco-figures  by 
Serpottay  a  Nativity  by  Michael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio^.Kn^  intarsia 
work  and  wood-carving  of  the  18th  century.  The  Via  Immacolatella 
ends  in  the  Via  del  Parlamento,  with  the  former  convent  of  San 
Francesco^  where  the  Sicilian  parliament  of  1848  met.  —  To  the 
right,  in  the  Via  Alessandro  Paternostro  (No.  48),  is  the  Pala»»o 
Briuceia  (fonnezly  Pal,  Cattoliea'),  with  a  fine  court. 

Farther  on  the  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  emerges  on  the  Piazza  Man 
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(see  below ;  to  the  right).  To  the  left  is  the  goyernment  Finance  Office 
(PI.  0,  4,  5),  opposite  which  is  the  Fontana  del  Oaraffo,  by  Amato 
(1698).  —  At  the  corner  of  the  Via  di  Porto  Salvo  is  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  di  Porto  Salvo,  a  Renaissance  edifice  of  1624,  reduced 
to  half  its  size  in  1581.  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  side-street  on  the 
left  leading  to  the  small  harbour  of  Za  Cala,  which  is  sheltered 
from  the  E.  wind  by  a  pier,  is  the  small  church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Catena  (PI.  G,  5),  erected  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  cent,  on  the 
site  of  an  earlier  edifice.  The  name  refers  to  the  chain  with  which 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  used  to  be  closed.  The  charming  vestibule 
exhibits  the  unusually  depressed  form  of  arch  frequently  seen  in  S. 
Italy  towards  the  close  of  the  Gothic  period.  The  loggia  overlooks 
the  harbour.  The  interior,  with  its  marble  columns,  its  handsome 
capitals,  and  its  round  and  pointed  arches,  Is  also  interesting. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  Gorso  Yitt.  Emanuele,  we  pass  a  house 
(No.  12,  on  the  rightl,  marked  by  an  inscription,  in  which  Goethe 
lodged  in  1787.  A  few  houses  farther  on  we  reach  the  Piazza  Santo 
Spirito  (PI.  G,  5),  with  the  Foundling  Hospital,  remodelled  in  1608. 
Beyond  the  piazza  is  the  Porta  Felice  (PI.  G,  6,  6),  so  named  after 
Felice  Orsini,  wife  of  the  viceroy  Colonna,  a  tasteful  baroque  edifice 
begun  in  1582,  but  by  no  means  improved  by  the  fountains  and 
statues  added  on  the  seaward  side  in  1644.  The  steps  on  the  right 
lead  to  a  terrace  known  as  the  Mura  dei  Cattivij  which  lies  in  front 
of  the  Palazzo  Butera^and  commands  an  extensive  view. 

The  Piazza  Mabina^(P1.  G,  5)  is  almost  whoUy  occupied  by 
the  pleasure  -  grounds  of  the  Oiardino  Oaribaldi,  with  their  beau- 
tiful trees.  In  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  square  stands  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  dei  Miracoliy  built  in  1547.  On  the  E.  side  is 
the  Palazzo  Chiaramontii  generally  called  Lo  Steri  (i.e.  Hester- 
ium),  erected  subsequent  to  1307  by  the  Ghiaramonte  family. 
After  the  execution  of  Andrea  Ghiaramonte  in  1392,  the  palace 
was  occupied  by  courts  of  justice.  At  a  later  period  it  became  the 
residence  pf  the  viceroys,  and  in  1600  the  seat  of  the  Inquisition. 
In  the  19th  century  it  again  became  the  Palazzo  dei  Tribunali.  One 
of  the  halls  still  preserves  its  original  wooden  ceiling,  with  paint- 
ings of  1377-80_by  Simone  da  Gorleone  and  Geoco  di  Naro.  These 
present  a  curious  mingling  of  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  inspiration 
both  in  their  choice  of  subject  and  in  their  method  of  representa- 
tion; while  at  the  same  time  there  are  crude  suggestions  (e.g.  in 
the  so-called  St.  George)  of  an  Incipient  native  Sicilian  art.  Part 
of  this  ceilingj  is  "visible^from^the  corridor,  which  is  always  open. 
On  the  court-side  of  the  same  room  is  a  magnificent  Norman  window 
with  three  lights.  The  door  to  the  right  leads  through  the  Dogana 
to  the  fine  court  and  to  the  adjoining  palace-chapel  of  Sanf  Antonio 
Abbate,  with  a  restored  facade. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  modern  Palazzo  San  Cataldo, 

the  left  of  which  the  Yicolo  Palagooia  lead«  to  the  older  part  of 
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the  palace,  a  good  early-Renaissance  building  (only  a  few  windows 
visible  from  the  street),  while  the  Via  Quattro  Aprile,  farther  on, 
on  the  same  side,  leads  to  the  monastery  delta  Oancia  (PI.  B,  0,  5), 
the  monks  of  which  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1800. 
The  Church  dates  from  the  16th  century.  In  the  2nd  chapel  to  the  right, 
Antonio  da  Palermo^  Madonna  di  Honserrato  (1628) ;  beyond  the  6th  chap. 
to  the  right,  a  sculptured  pulpit  (Resurrection  and  the  Evangelists),  and 
in  front  on  the  choir-pillars,  two  figures  (Annunciation)  by  Oagini.  The 
choir  contains  fine  carved  stalls.  Next  the  choir,  to  the  left,  Vincenzo  di 
PaviUy  Sposalizio ;  3rd  chap,  to  the  left,  ITovetti,  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  AUoro  (PI.  B,  0,  5)  is  the  Palazzo  Abba- 
telli  (1495 ;  now  a  convent  of  the  nuns  della  Pietli),  the  exterior 
of  which,  with  its  crenelated  tower  and  curiously  decorated  Gothic 
portal,  is  in  particularly  good  preservation.  At  the  end  of  the 
street  is  the  church  delta  Fieih  (PI.  0,  5),  a  baroque  edifice  of 
1680.  The  Salita  delle  Mura  del  Cattivi,  opposite,  leads  to  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  Butera  (p.  292). 

The  Via  Torremuzza  leads  from  the  PietJi  church  to  that  of 
Santa  Teresa^  in  the  Piazza  della  Kalsa  (PI.  B,  6),  so  called  from 
the  Arabic  name  for  this  part  of  the  town  (*el-kh&lisa*,  the  pure  or 
excellent).  TotheE.  is  the  Palazzo  Baucina  (formerly  Pal.  For- 
cetla),  with  the  Porta  dei  Oreci  (PI.  B,  6),  which  owes  its  name  to 
the  Greeks  who  inhabited  this  suburb  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

From  the  church  of  Santa  Teresa  the  Via  Santa  Teresa  ^eads  to 
the  left  to  the  Piazzetta  dello  Spasimo  (PI.  B,  6),  to  Ihe  right  in 
which,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  della  Vittoria  alio  Spasimo,  is  the 
angle  of  a  Renaissance  palace,  begun  in  1542.  On  the  groundfloor  of 
this  palace  is  the  small  and  ancient  church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Vittoria  (PI.  B,  5),  in  the  first  chapel  to  the  right  in  which  is  shown 
the  door  through  which  Robert  Guiscard  entered  the  city  (open  to 
8  a.m.  only ;  fee  for  uncovering  the  altar,  1  fr.).  —  Farther  on  in  the 
Piazzetta,  to  the  left,  rise  the  massive  arches  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  dello  Spasimo  (PI.  B,  5),  an  unfinished  building  dating  from 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  with  an  adjoining  convent  now 
used  as  a  hospital.  Raphael  painted  his  Christ  bearing  the  Cross, 
now  in  Madrid,  for  this  church,  which  is  entered  by  the  Cortile 
Belle  Arti,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Piazza  Vltriera,  a  few  paces 
farther  on,  to  the  left  (key  at  the  Martorana;  comp.  Pal.  Sclafani, 
p.  286).  —  Crossing  the  little  Piazza  Vltriera  to  the  S.W.  we  reach 
the  large  and  desolate  Piazza  dblla  Magionb  (PI.  B,  5).  In  a  bay  on 
the  N.  side  of  this  piazza  stands  the  church  of  La  Magione  (PI.  B,  5), 
founded  for  the  Cistercians  about  1161  by  Matteo  d'Aiello,  and 
presented  to  the  Teutonic  Order  in  1193  by  Henry  VI.  as  a  *mansio\ 
We  reach  the  entrance,  which  has  been  disfigured  by  a  modern  Doric 
porch,  by  the  old  cloisters  to  the  N.  of  the  cboir,  skirting  the  N. 
side  of  the  church,  and  finally  turning  to  the  left.  In  the  course 
of  a  recent  restoration  some  remains  were  found  of  a  painted 
-wooden  ceiling  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  14tli  century.   The  N, 
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aisle  contains  stone  slabs  covering  tombs  of  knights  of  the  order, 
of  the  15th  century. 

A  beautiful  walk  is  afforded  by  the  *]Urina  (PI.  C,  B,  6),  also 
called  the  Foro  JtalicOj  or  officially  Foro  Vmberto  Primo^  a  quay  ex- 
tending to  the  S.  from  the  Porta  Felice  along  the  sea,  commanding 
fine  views  towards  the  S.  as  far  as  the  Monte  Gatalfano'and,  to 
the  N.,  of  the  beautiful  Monte  Pellegrino.  In  summer  the  *Cor8o' 
of  the  fashionable  world  takes  place  here  after  6  p.m.  (music  after 
9  p.m.). 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Marina  lies  the  Flora,  or  ^Yilla  Oiulia 
(PI.  B,  A,  6),  which  is  entered  from  the  Via  Lincoln,  a  street 
leading  towards  the  W.  to  the  Porta  Sant^Antonino.  This  public 
garden ,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Italy ,  first  laid  out  in  1777, 
was  considerably  extended  and  improved  in  1872.  The  air  here 
in  spring  is  laden  with  the  deUcious  and  aromatic  perfumes  of 
oranges,  citrons,  Erythrina  corallodendron,  Gercis  siliquastrum,  and 
other  blossoming  trees  and  shrubs.  The  main  portal  in  the  Foro 
Umberto  is  adorned  by  two  marble  lions  (1904).  Opposite  the 
entrance  in  the  Via  Lincoln,  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  stands  the 
most  important  work  of  recent  Palermitan  sculpture,  consisting  of 
a  group  of  the  famous  Greek  naval  heroes,  the  brothers  Ganaris, 
executed  by  Btnedetto  Civiletti.  Another  small  monument,  formerly 
in  the  Piazza  della  Kalsa  (p.  293),  commemorates  Giovanni  Meli, 
the  poet  (p.  276). 

Adjoining  the  Flora  is  the  *Botanie  Garden  (PL  A,  B,  6),  which 
deserves  a  visit  (26-50  o.  to  the  gardener). 

The  beautiful  avenue  of  Date  Pakm  and  Gyca$  Revoluia  will  attract 
the  attention  of  every  visitor.  Scattered  throughout  the  grounds  are  fine 
specimens  of  cocoanut  palms,  Latania  Borhoniea^  Corypha  Australis^  liusa 
Ensete^  Bananas^  Bamboos  (attaining  a  height  of  45  ft.))  Strelitzia^  Wigandia^ 
Phyllodendron  Pertutum^  Aztstratian  Myrtaceae^  Melaleueta^  etc.  The  garden 
also  contains  a  cinnamon  plant  (Cinnamomtim  Ceylanicwn)  and  three  some- 
what poor  specimens  of  the  coflfee-tree  (Coffea  LibeHa),  the  only  ones 
growing  in  the  open  air  in  Europe.  In  one  of  the  water-hasins  are  a 
few  Papyrus  Plants.  In  the  greenhouses  are  two  other  coffee-trees  (Coffea 
AraUca)  and  several  BouffainviUia  of  astonishing  brilliancy  (in  blossom  in 
March  and  April). 

The  tramway  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Villa  Giulia  goes  on,  past 
the  station  of  the  branch-railway  to  Gorleone  (p.  331),  to  Bomagnolo 
(sea-baths,  p.  281).  The  walk  along  the  coast  to  the  E.  of  this 
point  commands  beautiful  views  and  is  especially  enjoyable  in  the 
morning,  and  when  there  is  a  good  surf  on  the  beach. 

Following  the  N.  half  of  the  Via  Maqubda  (PI.  G,  D,  3)  from 
the  Quattro  Canti  (p.  288)  in  the  direction  of  the  Porta  Maqueda, 
we  reach  on  the  right,  beside  a  flight  of  steps  descending  to  the 
Piazza  Nuova  (PI.  C,  3),  the  little  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Volta^ 
with  a  Madonna  by  Bresclanino  (at  the  2nd  altar  to  the  right).  Giu- 
^pe  d'Alesi  (p.  283)  was  assassinated  here  in  1647. 

The  Via  Bandiera  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  which  diverges  to  the  right  from 
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the  Via  Maqneda,  farther  on,  leads  to  the  church  of  San  Pietro  Mar- 
tire  (No.  70),  which  contains  paintings  by  Vincenzo  di  Pavla  (Hi 
Romano';  Entombment,  Madonna  della  Grazia),  and  the  Palcato 
Pietratagliata  (No.  14),  dating  from  the  15th  century. 

In  the  other  direction  from  the  Via  Maqueda ,  the  Via  Sant' 
Agostinb  (PI.  D,  3,  2)  leads  to  the  church  of  Sant^AgostinOj  the 
facade  and  rose-window  of  which,  though  dating  from  the  14th  cent., 
still  cling  to  Romanesque  forms.  Thence  we  go  on  to  the  Mercato 
degll  Aragonesi  (PI.  D,  2),  on  the  S.W.  side  of  which  is  the  little 
Renaissance  church  of  San  Marco  (PI.  D,  2). 

At  the  end  of  the  Via  Maqueda  is  the  imposing  Teatro  Massimo 
or  Teatro  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI,  D,  3 ;  electric  tramway,  see  p.  280), 
the  largest  theatre  in  Italy  (3200  places),  begun  by  the  architect 
Basile  (d.  1891)  and  completed  by  his  son  in  1897.  The  exterior 
flight  of  steps  is  adorned  with  large  bronze  groups  by  native 
sculptors:  to  the  left,  Lyric  Poetry  and  a  lion,  by  M.  Rutelli,  to 
the  right.  Tragedy  and  a  lion,  by  B,  CiviletU,  —  Outside  the  Porta 
Maqueda  (PI.  D,  E,  3)  extends  the  Piazza  Ruggibro  Sbttimo 
(PI.  E,  F,  3),  which  is  embellished  with  a  garden.  Statues  of 
two  Sicilian  patriots  have  been  erected  here :  on  the  right  that  of 
Ruggiero  Settimo  (p.  271;  d.  1862,  as  honorary  president  of  the 
Italian  senate);  on  the  left  that  of  Carlo  Cottone,  Principe  di 
Castelnu^vo^  who  was  minister  in  1812,  during  the  brief  parliament- 
ary government  of  Sicily  (p.  271).  Politeama  Oaribaldi,  see  p.  282. 

The  Via  della  Libertd  (PI.  F,G,  3,2),  which  leads  to  the  N.W.  from 
the  Piazza  Ruggiero  Settimo,  is  the  scene  of  the  fashionable  ^Corso' 
on  winter-afternoons  (comp.  p.  294).  In  a  few  minutes  more  we 
reach  the  Piazzetta  Grispi  (r.),  with  a  Bronze  Monument  to  Francesco 
Crispi  (1819-1901),  who  was  born  in  Ribera  (p.  332)  and  was  long 
a  parliamentary  representative  of  Palermo.  The  monument,  which 
is  by  Mario  Rutelli,  was  erected  in  1906.  A  few  paces  farther  on 
(1.)  is  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Garibaldi,  by  Vine,  Ragusa  of 
Palermo,  erected  in  1892,  representing  the  general  in  the  act  of 
addressing  his  friend  Bixio  on  the  hills  of  Gibilrossa  with  the  words 
^Nino,  domani  a  Palermo\  The  bronze  reliefs  on  the  pedestal, 
representing  *I  Mille'  (p.  271)  at  Galataflmi  and  Capua,  and  the 
Lion  of  Oaprera  breaking  the  chains  of  tyranny,  are  by  Mario  Rutelli, 
Opposite  the  monument  are  the  pleasant  grounds  of  the  Giardino 
Inglese  (PI.  G,  H,  2). 

The  gardens  of  the  Villa  TrcAia  behind  the  monumeDt  are  generally 
open  to  the  public  when  the  villa  is  unoccupied  (fee).  The  same  remark 
is  true,  at  least  as  far  as  the  mornings  are  concerned,  for  the  Villa  Sperlinga, 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  Giardino  Inglese. 

The  Via  della  Bara  (PI.  D,  3) ,  beginning  opposite  the  Teatro 
Massimo,  leads  to  the  Piazza  dell'  Olitblla,  in  which  is  the 
church  of  the  same  name  (PL  D,  3;  2nd  altar  to  the  right. 
Adoration  of  the  Child,  by  G.  A.  Sogllani).  The  adjoining  sup^ 
pressed  monastery  del  Filipplni  contains  the  — 
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^nseo  Hazionale  (PI.  D  3).  The  museum  is  open  daily,  10-3 
(Sun.  11-3),  except  on  public  holidays  (p.xxv),  the  last  three  days  of 
the  Garnival,  and  during  Passion  Week.  Admission  1  fr. ;  on  Sundays 
gratis.  Sticks  and  umhrellas  must  be  given  up  at  the  entrance 
(10  c).  The  director  of  the  Museo  and  of  the  excayations  In  Sicily 
is  Prof.  Antonino  SalinaSj  who  is  also  the  author  of  the  (fatalogue 
(3rd  edit.,  1901). 

Gboxtitd  Floor.  We  first  enter  a  small  but  elegant  Court  (Prima 
CortiU),  In  the  middle  is  a  Triton  (16th  cent.)  from  a  fountain 
in  the  royal  palace,  behind  which,  to  the  left,  is  the  column  from 
the  Piazza  Croce  de'Yespri  (p.  290).  Above  is  a  tasteful  Gothic 
window.  —  In  the  arcades  are  seyeral  flue  old  portals  and  medisyal 
and  Renaissance  sculptures  and  inscriptions.  On  the  entrance- wall, 
to  the  right,  is  a  painted  statue  of  the  Madonna  (about  1600).  On 
the  second  wall  is  a  tufa  altar,  with  Gothic  ornamentation  from  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  —  We  pass  under  a  pointed  arch 
(from  the  Palazzo  Sclafani,  p.  286)  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  to  the 
adjoining  Sola  di  San  Giorgio^  with  an  altar  bearing  St.  George, 
ascribed  to  A,  Qagini  (1526).  To  the  right  of  the  altar  is  tiie  Altare 
di  San  Luigij  the  columns  of  which  originally  framed  RaphaePs 
Spasimo  di  Sicilia  (comp.  p.  293).  To  the  left  is  a  double  portrait  in 
relief.  Here  also  are  (No.  1220 ;  to  the  right)  a  gilded  and  painted 
statue  of  the  Madonna  (about  1500)  and  (No.  998)  a  portrait-head 
from  the  period  of  the  Renaissance.  To  the  left  are  casts  of  sculp- 
tures of  the  14-16th  centuries.  —  On  the  transverse  wall  of  the 
little  court,  to  the  right,  is  (No.  1019)  a  graceful  statue  of  the 
Madonna,  by  A,  Oaginiy  and  to  the  left  is  (No.  1039)  a  beautiful 
relief  of  the  Madonna.  Two  doorways,  with  frames  richly  ornamented 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  lead  to  two  small  rooms,  containing  two 
state-coaches  of  the  Municipio  of  Palermo  (18th  cent.).  —  Against 
the  left  wall  is  a  flue  door  of  the  16th  century.  Between  the  tasteful 
columns  from  the  Pal.  Sclafani  is  the  staircase  ascending  to  the 
upper  floors ;  see  p.  299. 

The  Sbcond  Court  (Seeondo  CortiU),  formerly  the  cloisters, 
laid  out  with  palms,  flower-beds,  and  a  fountain  with  Syracusan 
papyrus -plants,  contains  ancient  inscriptions  and  sculptures:  to 
the  left,  those  of  Sicilian  origin,  to  the  right,  those  of  non-Sicilian 
or  unknown  origin.  By  the  right  wall.  Copy  of  a  window  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Monreale;  farther  on,  717.  iEsculaplus;  752.  Selene 
and  Eros  (conceived  as  standing  before  the  sleeping  Endymion); 
opposite,  specimens  of  Sicilian  agate;  715.  Alcaeus;  781.  Frag- 
ment of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon;  above.  Small  tomb-reliefs 
from  Athen84  almost  at  the  end  of  the  wall.  Two  small  reliefs  of 
Greek  workmanship  (773.  Youth  with  oil-flask,  777.  Girl  dancing). 
—  In  front  of  the  cross- wall :  Claudius  (?),  a  sitting  figure  mostly 
of  plaster,  between  two  Roman  statuettes  in  porphyry  and  granite 
in  the  Egyptian  style ;  Statue  of  Zeus,  from  Tyndaris,  extensively 
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reetored;  two  Roman  marble  candelabra  (behind  whicb  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  narrow  vestibule,  see  below) ;  Seated  Jupiter,  from 
Soluntnm.  —  By  the  left  wall,  antiquities  of  Sicilian  origin ; 
Five  wall-paintings  of  theatrical  subjects,  from  Soluntum;  on 
the  floor,  in  front,  Prehistoric  grave  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Palermo;  then.  Woman  sitting  between  two  lions,  which, 
judging  from  their  coverings  in  front,  had  human  bodies,  from 
Soluntum;  on  the  side  next  the  court.  Half-column  with  as  un- 
dial,  from  Tyndaris;  on  the  wall,  464.  Phosnician  votive  in- 
scription to  Baal  Ammon,  with  a  design  engraved  in  the  stone,  from 
Lilybaum;  704.  Isis;  Beautiful  door-frame  (16th  cent.);  Fragment 
of  a  tripod  with  a  snake.  The  next  room  contains  the  antiquities 
discovered  at  Salemi. 

We  now  cross  the  court  and  immediately  behind  the  standing 
statue  of  Zeus,  enter  a  narrow  Vestibule,  which  is  occupied  by  casts 
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of  a  capital  from  Temple  0  at  Selinus  and  of  one  of  the  colossal 
Atlantes  or  Telamones  from  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Girgenti. 

We  now  pass  to  the  right  through  a  small  room  (which  contains 
two  Phcsnician  sarcophagi  from  Gannita,  p.  314,  to  the  £.  of 
Palermo,  showing  Greek  influence)  into  the  Sala  dei  Musaici  or 
DELLB  Antichita  oi  Panobmo,  the  floor  and  walls  of  which  are 
decorated  with  the  large  stone-mosaics  found  in  the  Piazza  della 
Vittoria  in  1869.  That  on  the  floor  (^38V4  X  28V4  ft.)  represents 
various  mythological  subjects,  and  two  large  heads  of  Apollo  and 
Neptune,  the  latter  of  which  is  particularly  fine ;  that  on  the  wall 
(20  X  18  ft.)  represents  Orpheus  charming  the  animals.  Here  also 
are  some  Palermitan  inscriptions,  one  (No.  390)  a  Christian  exam- 
ple of  the  year  448. 

We  again  turn  to  the  right  and  enter  the  Sala  dbl  Fauno.   To 
the  right  of  the  entrance,  1028.    The  so-called  Stone  of  Palermo ^ 
an  important  hieroglyphic  inscription  dating  from  about  2000  B.C.; 
beside  It,   Head  of  a  bearded  Bacchus;    farther  on,   Admira^' 
Satyr  from  Torre  del  Greco,  and  archaistic  statues  of  Athene 
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Aphrodite  from  Partinico  (partly  restored).  —  By  the  second 
wall :  Cornice  with  beautiful  gargoyles  in  the  form  of  lions'  heads 
(5th  cent.  B.C.)  from  Himera ;  686.  Headless  statue  from  Girgenti. 
In  the  centre,  Tufa  sarcophagus  from  Girgenti.  Beside  the  door, 
two  excellent  Roman  portrait-statues  from  Tyndaris.  32.  Christian 
inscription  from  Selinus. 

The  Sala  di  Sblikuntb  contains  the  celehratev\  *  Metopes  of 
Selinus,  As  that  city  (p.  321)  was  founded  in  B.C.  G28  and  de- 
stroyed in  B.C.  409,  these  metopes  illustrate  the  deyelcpment  of 
Hellenic  sculpture  from  its  beginning  until  a  period  shortly  before 
its  culminating  point  (comp.  pp.xxxiii  et  seq.).  —  To  the  left,  be- 
tween portions  of  the  masslYe  entablature  (largely  restored)  of  the 
oldest  temple  (see  p.  322 ;  Temple  C),  three  Metopes  discoyered 
in  1822,  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  6th  cent.  B.  C,  and 
exhibiting  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Doric  race  in  spite  of 
all  the  embarrassments  of  an  incipient  art.  They  consist  of  the 
same  yellow  variety  of  tufa  as  all  the  others.  Peculiarities  are  the 
exaggerated  thickness  of  the  limbs,  the  unnatural  position  of  the 
body,  seen  partly  full-face  and  partly  from  the  side,  and  the  fixed 
expression  of  face,  with  large  mouth  and  projecting  eyes.  1.  Quad- 
riga, in  almost  complete  relief;  beside  the  charioteer  ((EnomausV), 
remains  of  two  female  forms,  raising  garlands.  In  the  small  ves- 
tibule, on  the  cabinet  to  the  left  of  the  door,  is  a  similar  relief.  — 
2.  Perseus,  with  helmet  and  sandals,  beheading  the  Medusa,  from 
whom  Pegasus  rises.  The  head  of  the  Gorgon  retains  the  appearance 
usually  assigned  to  it  at  that  period,  when  painted  on  walls  or 
vessels  to  scare  the  evil-disposed.  Behind  the  hero  stands  Athene, 
on  whose  robe  (and  alsa  on  the  ground)  are  traces  of  red  pigment. 
—  3.  Hercules  Melampygos  with  the  Cercopes.  —  In  the  cabinet, 
architectural  and  sculptured  fragments  (fine  feet);  iron  and  lead 
fastenings  from  the  metopes ;  and  a  Christian  bronze  lamp,  all  from 
Selinus. 

Beyond  a  number  of  heterogeneous  fragments  we  notice  the 
lower  halves  of  two  Metopes  from  Temple  F,  probably  of  the 
middle  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  They  represent  a  contest  between  the 
gods  and  giants,  and  are  marked  by  vigour  and  fidelity  to  nature 
(especially  the  second  metope). 

The  four  ♦Metopes  on  the  rear  wall  date  from  the  period  when 
the  art  of  sculpture  had  reached  a  higher  development  (Temple  Ef 
beginning  of  5th  cent.  B.C.).  They  produce  an  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque efifect  between  the  narrow  triglyphs,  but  although  they 
reveal  skill  in  composition,  as  well  as  a  delicacy  of  execution  in 
some  of  the  details  (the  nude  portions  of  the  female  figures,  for 
example,  are  inlaid  with  white  marble),  they  yet  fall  short  of  the 
freedom  of  action  and  drapery  and  of  the  sense  of  beauty  that 
characterized  Attic  art.  —  1.  Hercules  slaying  Hippolyta;  2.  Zeus 
id  Hera  on  Mount  Ida;  3.  Actson  and  Diana;  4.  Athene  slaying 
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the  giant  Enc6ladu8.  —  On  a  stand,  fragments  of  cornices  [with 
delicate  ornamentation. 

By  the  window-wall  is  another  Metope,  defaced  by  exposure. 
Below  it,  a  Greek  inscription  of  the  6th  cent,  recounting  the  gods 
who  granted  victory  to  Selinus.  Then,  architectural  fragments  from 
Selinus,  some  of  which  bear  traces  of  colour  (dark-red  and  blue  on 
a  white  background  of  stucco).  At  the  end,  larger  fragments  from 
the  so-called  ^dicula  of  Empedocles  at  Selinus,  a  chapel  of  the 
5th  cent.  B.C.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  two  archaic  Metopes, 
with  the  Rape  of  Europa  and  a  Sphinx  (?),  and  to  the  right  another 
entirely  defaced,  all  exhumed  in  1892  at  Selinus.  The  cabinets  by 
the  entrance-wall  contain  terracotta  articles  of  various  kinds  from 
Selinus,  including  the  painted  slabs  with  which  the  cornice  of  the 
most  ancient  temple  there^was  covered  (explanatory  drawings). 


The  next  three  rooms  (Museo  Etruaco)  contain  Etruscan  sculp- 
tures from  Chiusi.  A  staircase  here  descends  to  the  SalaSotterraneay 
a' room  of  the  same  size  as  the  Sala  di  Selinunte,  containing  objects 
discovered  by  Prof.  Salinas  in  the  necropoles  excavated  by  him 
and  in  the  sacred  district  to  the  W.  of  the  Modione  at  Selinus. 

We  now  return  to  the  first  court,  and  ascend  the  staircase  men- 
tioned at  p.  296. 

First  Floor.  We  turn  first  to  the  left  and  ascend  a  few  steps 
to  the  Sala.  Araba,  in  which  Saracenic  art  in  Sicily  is  illustrated. 
Above  the  entrance  is  a  coloured  copy  of  one  of  the  cofferings  from 
the  wooden  oeiUng  of  the  Oappella  Palatina  (p.  284),  opposite  is  a 
cast  from  the  stalactite  vaulting,  and  round  the  walls  runs  a  cast  of 
the  inscription  ou  the  Oiiba  (p.  308).  On  the  walls  is  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  wood- carvings  (Arabian  window -gratings,  doors,  etc.)  and 
open-work  windows  with  coloured  glass  (from  Cairo);  mediseval 
wood-carvings  and  brackets;  fragment  of  a  wooden  ceiling  in  the 
Saracenic  -  Norman  style,  referred  to  the  period,  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  on  account  of  the  repeatedly  recurring  eagle ;  wooden  door- 
frame from  the  convent  of  La  Martorana.  On  brackets  and  in  the 
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glass -cases  are  fine  bronze  vessels;  magnificent  white  and  gold 
terracotta  *YaBe  from  Mazara;  fine  vessels  of  white  clay;  vessels 
from  the  vaulting  of  the  Martorana.  Among  the  bronzes  is  an  astro- 
labe of  955.   Arabic  tomb-inscriptions. 

The  next  room  contains  early-Italian  and  Netherlandish  paint- 
ings, modem  sculptures,  etc. ,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Marehesa  dl 
Torre  Arsa,  Duchess  of  Serradifalco.  A  Bacchante  by  Villareale 
(d.  1854)  and  four  fayence  platters  from  Urbino  should  be  noticed. 

Farther  on  is  the  Sai«a  di  Sebpotta,  containing  beautiful  stucco 
figures  and  other  stucco  decorations  designed  by  Serpotta  for  two 
chapels.  The  weapons  and  bronzes  are  also  deposited  temporarily 
in  this  room.  —  To  the  left  extends  the  Go&bidoio  di  Ponentb, 
containing  Sicilian  smiths'  work  (left  wall).  To  the  right  are  glass- 
cases  with  pre -Hellenic  vases  from  Naro,  Sutera,  etc.;  graceful 
genre  -  compositions  from  Solunto  (4th-3rd  cent.);  painted  female 
figures  resembling  those  found  at  Taiiagra,  of  a  later  period.  A 
glass-door  near  the  end  (left)  admits  to  a  chapel  with  a  silver  table- 
top  and  other  handsome  furniture.  —  Straight  in  front  of  the  exit 
from  the  Sala  di  Serpotta  is  the  Gobridoio  di  Mezzooiobno,  which 
contains  majolica  from  Sicily,  Faenza,  Pesaro,  and  Urbino.  On  the 
left  wall  is  an  interesting  collection  of  majolica  tiles  with  inscrip- 
tions and  designs,  formerly  affixed  to  houses  to  indicate  the  owners. 
To  the  right  is  a  Madonna  from  the  workshop  of  Andrea  della 
Robbia ;  and  farther  on  is  a  cabinet  containing  a  magnificent  vase 
from  Faenza. 

We  then  traverse  an  anteroom  with  Etruscan  bronzes  and  leaden 
bars  bearing  Roman  stamps,  and  enter  (to  the  right)  the  Room  op  thb 
Antique  Bbonzes.  To  the  right,  *Hercules  and  the  GerynsBan  hind, 
a  fine  fountain-group,  excavated  at  Pompeii  in  1805;  to  the  left, 
large  *Ram ,  almost  Ideally  lifelike,  said  to  have  been  at  Syracuse 
since  the  11th  century.  On  the  walls,  bronze  weapons  and  vessels, 
and  leaden  water-pipes.  Three  Pompeian  paintings,  the  largest  re- 
presenting a  hunt. 

We  return  to  the  Gbsee  Vases.  In  the  first  room,  the  oldest 
vases,  from  Gela,  are  to  the  right,  those  from  lower  Italy  to  the  left. 
—  The  place  of  origin  of  the  vases  in  the  second  room  is  given  on 
each  cabinet.  They  are  partly  Gorinthian  of  the  6th  cent.  B.  0.  (those 
to  the  right,  from  Selinus),  partly  Attic  (those  to  the  left,  from 
Gela).  Among  the  Attic  vases  (5th  and  4th  cent.  B.G.)  on  the 
central  table,  a  magnificent  red-figured  vase  from  Gela,  with  re- 
presentation of  a  battle  of  Amazons ;  on  the  other  tables.  No.  666. 
Despatch  of  Triptolemus;  1628.  Apollo  and  Artemis,  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne.  Under  glass,  Bowl  with  a  fragment  of  coral  that  has  grown 
into  it. 

Beyond  an  anteroom  with  'Bucchero*  vases  from  Ghiusi,  etc. , 

«nter  the  Go&bidoio  di  Tbamoktana.  The  glass-cases  here  con- 
Sicilian  terracottas,  small  figures,  reliefs  and  masks,  used  as 
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architectonic  ornaments,  small  yotiye  figures  of  the  gods,  some  from 
the  6th  and  5th  cent.  B.C.,  also  figures  of  sacrificial  animals; 
lamps ;  bronze  weapons  and  implements ;  caducens  from  Imachara 
(p.  335);  catapult  projectiles  of  lead,  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
L.  Piso,  the  Roman  commander  in  the  Servile  War;  Phosniclan 
projectiles.  —  Ivory  articles:  ^Tessera  hospitalis'  from  Lilybaum, 
bearing  two  hands  and  the  inscription  *Token  of  hospitable  alliance 
between  Himilcho  Hannibal  Ghloros  and  Lycon,  son  of  Piognetes\ 
Also,  prehistoric  articles  found  in  Sicily,  pottery  and  flint  weapons. 
—  A  door  to  the  left  opens  on  the  Gollbotion  of  Coins.  Four  cases 
by  the  end- wall  of  the  Ist  room  contain  modem  coins,  medals,  dies, 
etc.  In  the  first  and  third  cases  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  by 
the  wall  are  ecclesiastical  vessels  in  gold,  ivory,  and  enamel  and 
works  in  coral  from  Trapani  (17th  cent.).  On  one  side  of  the  second 
case  are  Byzantine  and  Limoges  enamels  and  antique  ornaments, 
including  gold  wreaths  from  tombs,  silver  fibulae,  rings  set  with 
stones,  Byzantine  ring  with  small  figures  in  niello ;  on  the  other  side 
an  excellent  collection  of  ancient  Sicilian  coins.  A  case  between  two 
windows  contains  impressions  in  clay  of  Greek  and  Phcsnician  seals, 
from  Selinus.  In  three  window-recesses  are  glass-cases  with  orna* 
ments  and  other  articles  found  in  the  graves  of  Megara. 

The  last  room  contains  gorgeous  ecclesiastical  vestments  from  the 
convents  of  San  Francesco  and  Santa  Gita;  including  some  fine 
works  of  the  Renaissance;  horse-trappings  of  the  Marquis  Villena; 
tapestry  of  the  17th  century. 

The  Sbcond  FiiOOb  contains  the  Pioturb  Gallery.  Imme- 
diately to  the  left  are  a  few  Byzantine  pictures:  893.  St.  John 
(with  wings);  402.  Lazarus  and  Ghrist  in  Hades,  12th  cent. ;  401. 
St.  John,  Sicilian  copy,  signed  Tetrus  Lampardus'.  Access  is  ob- 
tained by  a  small  door  here  to  the  Thibd  Floob,  on  which  is  a 
collection  of  portraits  and  mementoes  relating  to  Sicilian  history 
and  ethnography,  particularly  to  the  revolutions  of  1848  and  1860 ; 
also  a  collection  of  Sicilian  lace  and  of  costumes  of  the  Albanians 
settled  in  Sicily.  —  To  the  right,  in  the  Corridoio  di  Ponente, 
Altar-pieces  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent.,  the  chief  of  which  is  a 
Goronation  of  the  Virgin.  Most  of  them  retain  their  old  Gothic 
frames.  The  rooms  opening  off  this  corridor  contain  paintings  of 
the  Sicilian  school  of  the  17- 19th  centuries.  —  In  the  Corridoio  di 
MezzogiornOy  Sicilian  School  of  the  15-16th  cent.:  to  the  right,  85. 
Sicilian  MaaUr  of  the  15th  cent,  (formerly  ascribed  to  Antonio  Ore- 
scenzio').  Madonna  and  saints;  165.  Oiu3,Albina  (il  Sozzo)j  Madonna 
between  two  angels;  489.  Tommaso  de  Vigiliaj  Santa  Maria  del 
Carmine.  To  the  left:  365.  Antonio  Orescenzio,  rough  copy  of 
Raphaels  Spasimo;  to  the  right,  814.  Antonio  Crescenzio  (?),  Ma- 
donna and  Santa  Rosalia. 

The  First  Room,  the  Sala  del  Romano ,  principally  contains  pic- 
tures by  Vincenzo  di  Pavia  (il  Romano;  p.  278):  to  the  left,  91. 
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Scoarg:ing  of  GhriBt,  with  the  inscription,  ^expensis  nationis  Lom- 
bardornm,  1542';  to  the  right,  88-93.  Six  scenes  from  the  youth  of 
Christ,  the  finest  of  which  is  93.  Presentation  in  the  Temple ;  97. 
Curious  representation  of  the  Madonna  as  the  deliverer  of  souls 
from  purgatory;  102.  Descent  from  the  Gross,  sombre  but  harmon- 
ious in  colouring,  tender  in  sentiment,  and  admirably  executed, 
Vincenzo's  masterpiece;  169.  St.  Conrad,  with  predelle.  No.  103 
(St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  yictorious  over  the  heretic  Averrhoes,  and 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  congregation)  is  by  AnloneUo  da8aliba(yy 

The  Sbcond  Room  ,  the  8ala  del  Novelli ,  is  chiefly  hung  with 
works  of  that  painter ,  the  last  great  Sicilian  master  (p.  278) ,  of 
whose  style  they  aiford  a  good  illustratiou.  Among  Novelli's  fa- 
vourite and  frequently  recurring  types  are  remarkably  tall  and 
almost  exaggerated  forms,  especially  in  the  case  of  female  figures, 
but  in  his  delineation  of  characters  advanced  in  life  he  rivals  the 
best  masters  of  the  Neapolitan  school.  —  To  the  left,  120.  Por- 
trait of  himself;  110.  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints;  450.  An- 
nunciation of  the  Virgin ;  114.  Delivery  of  Peter  from  prison;  194, 
196.  Remains  of  a  fresco  from  the  Spedale  Grande ;  195.  Coloured 
sketch  of  the  same;  above,  337.  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Anna;  112. 
Communion  of  St  Mary  of  Egypt. 

Adjoining  the  Sala  del  Novelli  on  the  left  is  a  cabinet  contain- 
ing a  collection  of  medisBval  and  modem  wood-carvings,  and  an 
excellent  wooden  model  of  the  Temple  O  of  Selinus  (p.  323). 

The  gem  of  the  collection,  a  work  of  the  highest  merit,  is  pre- 
served under  glass  in  the  Gabinetto  MAiiVAONA,  adjoining  the 
Sala  del  Romano  :  *59.  Small  altar-piece  with  wings,  or  triptych, 
of  the  Early  Flemish  School » 

This  picture  would  not  be  unworthy  of  Jan  van  Eyck  himself,  but 
the  clear  colouring,  the  miniature-like  execution,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
angels*  hair  point  to  some  later  master.  At  present  it  is  described  as  an 
early  work  of  Ma^iut  (1470-1541) )  and  certainly  it  more  nearly  agrees  with 
his  manner  of  painting  than  with  that  of  any  other  known  master.  When  the 
shutters  are  closed  the  spectator  is  presented  with  a  scene  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  a  richly  peopled  Paradise.  Adam's  head  is  very  naturalistic,  but 
the  figure  is  not  inaccurately  drawn.  In  the  background  is  an  angel  driv- 
ing the  pair  out  at  the  gate  of  Paradise.  On  the  wings  being  opened,  we 
perceive  in  the  central  scene  a  Madonna  in  a  red  robe,  enthroned  on 
a  broad  Gothic  choir-stall,  with  her  flowing  hair  covered  with  a  white 
cloth.  In  her  lap  is  the  Infant  Christ ;  on  each  side  of  her  are  angels  sing- 
ing and  playing  on  Instruments,  beautiful  and  lifelike  figures.  On  the  left 
wing  is  represented  St.  Catharine,  on  the  right  wing  St.  Dorothea,  the 
former  holding  up  a  richly  executed  ring,  the  latter  with  white  and  red 
roses  in  her  lap,  and  both  with  angels  at  their  side.  The  delicate  execution 
of  the  trinkets  on  the  drapery  of  the  female  figures  and  the  pleasing  land- 
scape in  the  background  as  far  as  the  extreme  distance  are  really  admirable. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  finest  works  of  the  early-Flemish  school.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Principe  di  Malvagua,  and  was  presented  to  the  museum 
as  a  'Diirer'.  The  brown  case,  covered  with  leather  and  adorned  with 
Gothic  ornaments,  is  probably  coeval  with  the  picture  itself. 

This  cabinet  also  contains:  48.  Holbein^  Portrait;  5.  Correg- 
io  (?),  Head  of  Christ  j  406.  Raphael  Q),  Judith  ;  58.  MemUng  (?), 
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Madonna*,  36.  A,  van  Dych^  Family  of  Bubens;  60.  Oarofalo,  Ma« 
donna ;  230.  P.  Potter  (?) ,  Landscape  with  bull.  —  The  Thibd 
Room  (Seuole  Divent)  oontains  nothing  of  importance.  To  the  right, 
202.  Vanni  Pisano^  Madonna;  73.  Barth,  de  Camulio^  Madonna 
(1346);  535.  Fil,  Paladini,  St.  Michael;  146.  In  the  Style  of  Rubens, 
Holy  Family.  To  the  left,  532,  634.  Vasari,  Manna  in  the  desert; 
538.  Marco  del  Pmo^  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

At  the  end  of  the  Gorridoio  di  Tramontana  and  in  the  two  ad- 
joining rooms  are  paintings  by  Novelli  after  Rnbens,  Velazqnez,  etc., 
bequeathed  by  Sig.  Agostino  Gallo;  also  paintings  of  the  Spanish 
school  and,  to  the  left,  a  collection  of  antique  frames  and  pictures 
of  the  Neapolitan  school.  The  rooms  opening  off  this  corridor  contain 
frescoes  by  Tommaso  de  Vigilia  (p.  278)  and  other  Sicilian  masters, 
and  ancient  and  modem  engravings  and  designs. 

The  ViaMonteleone  leads  from  the  Piazza  dell'  Olivella  (p.  296) 
to  the  Piazza  San  Domenico.  In  the  middle ,  on  a  tall  marble 
column,  is  a  figure  of  the  Madonna,  by  Q.  B.  Ragusa  (1726),  with 
a  halo  lighted  up  at  night  by  electricity.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
piazza  is  the  church  of  San  Domenioo  (PI.  D,  4),  erected  in  1640, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  12,000  people  (if  closed,  key  in  the 
cobbler's  shop  at  Via  Monteleone  20).  It  contains  several  good 
pictures  by  Novelli  and  Vineenzo  di  Pavia,  and  medallions,  busts, 
and  monuments  of  Meli,  Piazzi,  Scln^,  Novelli,  Villarosa,  Ventura, 
Serradifalco,  Ruggiero  Settimo,  Amari,  and  numerous  other  eminent 
Sicilians.  On  the  left  corner-pillar  of  the  chapel  to  the  right  of 
the  choir  is  a  very  tasteful  relief  of  the  Madonna  and  angels  by 
Ant.  Oagini,  and  to  the  right  is  a  Piet^  of  his  school.  Adjoining  the 
entrance  of  this  chapel  are  a  handsome  porphyry  sarcophagus  (1891) 
aod  the  large  monument  of  Francesco  Crisp!  by  Nicolini  (1905; 
comp.  p.  295).  —  In  the  Via  Bamblnai  behind  the  church  is  the 
Oratorio  del  SantisBimo  Bosario  (door  inscribed:  Society  del 
liosarii),  with  decorations  in  stucco  by  Serpotta,  and  an  altar-piece 
by  Van  Dyck  (♦Madonna  del  Rosario ;  1623).  It  also  contains  some 
good  paintings  by  NoveUi,  The  key  is  kept  at  No.  16  to  the  right. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  church  of  Santa  Cita  (PI.  D,  4), 
founded  in  1369.  In  the  choir,  concealed  by  the  high-altar,  is  a 
large  tripartite  relief  by  Ant.  Oagini  (1517),  representing  the  Nati- 
vity, the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  saints,  and  angels,  with  graceful  orna- 
mentation. This  is  the  only  important  work  of  the  master  left  in 
Palermo.  The  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  with  sarcophagi, 
tombstones,  and  a  crypt,  belongs  to  the  Prince  of  Trabia.  In  the 
next  chapel  to  the  left  is  a  monument,  by  Oaginij  with  represent- 
ations of  St.  Anthony  with  the  Centaur  and  St.  Jerome,  and  (above) 
a  Madonna  with  angels.  —  In  the  Via  Valverdo,  to  the  left,  behind 
Santa  Cita,  is  the  Obatobio  ,  with  fine  stucco  decoration  by  Ser- 
potta.    The  seats  »re  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  the  tab' 
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near  the  entrance  with  a  large  slab  of  agate.  The  altar-piece  (II 
RoBario)  is  by  0.  Maratta.  —  The  Via  del  Seminario  leads  to  the 
right  from  the  Via  YaWerde,  farther  on ,  to  the  Seminario  Oreco 
and  the  church  of  San  Nieeol^  del  Qreei  (entrance  hy  the  ac^oining 
door,  No.  6),  with  a  Greek  ^Iconostasis*.  The  seminary  and  church 
belong  to  the  Albanian  colony. 

Opposite  the  main  portal  of  Santa  Gita  rises  the  fine  Norman 
gate  of  the  Conserwitorium  of  Mwic,  through  which  we  reach  the 
church  of  the  Santissima  Annun%iata,  with  a  Renaissance  facade  of 
1501  towards  the  Via  Sqnarcialupo.  The  interior,  dating  from  1345, 
contains  a  painted  wooden  ceiling,  renewed  in  1905  (key  kept  by  the 
portier  of  the  conservatorium ;  small  fee).  —  Then  San  Giorgio  dei 
Oenovesi  (PL  D,  4),  a  graceful  Renaissance  church  of  1591,  in  which 
the  second  arches  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  nave  are  each  borne 
by  four  columns.  In  the  first  chapel  to  the  right :  L.  Oiordano, 
II  Rosario;  at  the  high -altar,  Palma  VIcccMo,  St.  George;  by  the 
altar  to  the  right,  Paladino,  St.  Luke.  —  Close  by  in  the  Via  Prin- 
cipe Scordia  are  statues  of  Vincenzio  Florio,  the  founder  of  the 
well-known  steamship  company  (1799-1868),  and  of  his  son  Ignaxio 
Florio  (1839-91 J  PI.  E,  4).  The  first  was  erected  in  1875,  the  second 
in  1904.    In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  Engliih  Church  (PI.  E,  3). 

From  the  former  Porta  San  Giorgio  we  proceed  to  the  right  to 
the  Piazza  delle  Tredici  Yittime,  where  thirteen  revolutionaries 
were  shot  in  April,  1860.  Their  names  are  inscribed  on  the  obelisk 
in  the  centre  of  the  square.  Farther  on  are  the  Fort  Castellammare 
(PI.  D,  E,  5),  which  was  almost  entirely  demolished  in  1860,  and 
the  harbour  of  La  Cola  (PI.  D,  6;  p.  292);  adjacent  to  the  fort  is 
the  little  church  of  Pit  di  OroitOy  built  in  1566  aboTO  a  grotto  now 
enclosed  by  an  ornamental  arch.  —  The  Via  San  Sebastiano,  with 
the  church  of  that  name,  leads  to  the  Yia  Giovanni  Mell,  immed- 
iately to  the  left  in  which  is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova 
(PI.  D,  4),  restored  in  the  16th  century.  The  vestibule  recalls  that 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Catena. 


Leaving  the  Piazzbtta  d'Ossuna  (PI.  C,  1),  on  the  site  of  the 
former  gate  of  that  name,  and  following  the  Corso  Alberto  Amedeo 
(electric  tramway,  see  p.  281)  to  the  right,  we  soon  reach,  on  the 
left,  the  Catacombi  (PI.  C,  D,  1 ;  No.  90,  adm.,  see  p.  286),  dis- 
covered in  1785,  probably  of  pre-Christian  date,  but  now  destitute 
of  monuments.  Adjacent,  at  Yia  Papireto  22,  is  the  latUuip  di 
BeUe  Arti. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  Corso  Alberto  Amedeo  to  the  Corso 
Olivuzza,  we  ascend  the  latter  (electric  tramway  to  La  Zisa,  see 
p.  280)  to  the  Piazza  Olivuzza,  a  few  yards  before  which  is  the 
ViUa  Florio  (PI.  D,  1),  with  its  fine  gardens.  In  the  Piazza  itself  is 
the  ViUa  Serradifalco  (open  to  the  public;  fee),  also  with  luxuriant 
vegetation. 
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The  Yia  Normanni  leads  to  the  left  from  the  Corso  Oliynzza  in 
5  min.  to  the  Piazza  Zisa,  with  the  old  Nonaan  chateau  of  La  Zi8a, 
now  belonging  to  the  Marchese  di  San  Giovanni  (reached  from  the 
Piazza  OliYuzza  by  the  Via  Whitaker).  The  only  remains  of  the 
old  building,  which  was  erected  by  William  I.,  after  Saracenic 
models,  are  a  stalactitic  vault  on  the  upper  floor  (at  present  in- 
accessible) and  a  covered  fountain  on  the  groundfloor,  adorned  with 
Byzantine  mosaics  and  columns,  visible  from  the  street  and  forming 
(like  the  ancient  atrium)  the  focus  of  the  whole  house.  The  water 
bubbles  up  under  a  vault,  descends  over  some  marble  steps,  and 
flows  off  through  a  narrow  channel  in  the  floor,  expanding  at  two 
places  into  small  basins  (custodian  next  door,  to  the  N.;  50  c). 


25.  Environs  of  Palermo, 
a.  Acquasanta.  Monte  Pellegiino.  La  Favorita. 

DiBTAKGXB.  From  the  FSazza  Marina  to  Acwatanta,  about  V/a  M. 
(electric  tramway,  see  p.  280  5  comp.  PI.  OH,  4,  0,  H,  6,  and  the  Map).  — 
From  the  Porta  8an  Giorgio  to  Falde^  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Pellegrino, 
1^/4  M.  (electric  tramway,  see  p.  380}  comp.  P].  E-H,  4;  one-horse  carr. 
IVafr.))  thence  to  the  Grotto  of  St.  Rosalia,  about  IV2  hr.  (bridle-path; 
donkey  with  attendant  from  the  town  4  fr.).  A  visit  to  the  Grotto  and 
back  direct  takes  about  6  hrs.,  incl.  stay;  in  summer  the  early  morning 
is  preferable  to  the  afternoon  for  this  excursion.  —  From  the  Piazza  Ucci- 
ardone  (PI.  G,  4)  to  the  Favorita^  3  M. ;  electric  tramway,  comp.  pp.  280, 
307.  —  From  the  Porta  Maqueda  to  the  Favorita,  3  M.5  omnibus  (see 
p.  281)  from  the  Porta  Sant'Antonino  (PI.  A,  4),  by  the  Via  della  Libertli, 
to  Leoni  (comp.  PI.  D-H,  2,  3,  and  the  Map;  one-horse  cab,  about  4  fr., 
preferable). 

The  Via  Fbancesco  Cbispi  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  the  broad  road  that 
leaves  Palermo  by  the  Porta  San  Giorgio  (PI.  D,  E,  4)  and  skirts 
the  sea,  forks  at  the  Piazza  Ucciardone  (PI.  G,  4 ;  straight  on  to 
the  Monte  Pellegrino  and  the  Favorita,  see  p.  306).  We  take  the 
branch  to  the  right  and  follow  the  Yia  del  Molo  and  its  continua- 
tion, the  Yia  dell' Acquasanta ,  past  the  new  shipbuilding  yard 
(Cantiere)  and  the  interesting  old  English  Cemetery  (custodian  16- 
20  c.),  to  the  village  of  Aeqaasanta,  frequented  for  sea-bathing 
(p.  284).  A  few  paces  beyond  the  tramway-terminus  we  turn  to 
the  right  at  the  post-offlce,  ascend  the  steps  to  the  left,  and  so  reach 
the  Hdtel  ViUa  Igiea  (p.  279),  with  grounds  and  terraces  on  the  sea 
(restaurant;  comp.  p.  279;  fine  view,  especially  by  evening-light). 
Beyond  it  is  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  ViUa  Belmonte,  the  grounds 
of  which  stretch  up  the  slopes  of  Monte  Pellegrino;  fine  *Yiew 
from  the  top  (visitors  with  an  introduction,  e,g.  from  the  H6tel 
Igiea;  generally  admitted). 

From  Acquasanta  to  Valdese,  vi&  AreneUOy  see  p.  807. 

The  continuation  of  the  Yia  Francesco  (Mspi  forks  at  the 
Piazza  Giachery  (PI.  H,  4),  beside  the  Carceri  or  prison.  The  Yia 
3ampolo  (PI.  H,»3)  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Favorita  (p.  307);  the 
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Yia  del  Monte  Pellegrino  to  the  right  to  the  foot  of  that  mountaiD, 
the  PwUa  di  Bertaglio^  which  is  within  ^/^  M.  ofFalde,  the  tramway 
terminus  (p.  280). 

The  *Xonto  PoUegrino  (1968  ft.),  the  pecnliar  shape  of 
which  renders  it  easily  recognizahle  from  a  great  distance,  is  an 
isolated  mass  of  limestone  rock.  On  the  E.  side  it  rises  abruptly 
from  the  sea,  and  on  the  W.  side  it  slopes  more  gently  towards  the 
Genoa  d'Oro.  Down  to  the  15th  cent,  the  mountain  was  clothed 
with  underwood.  In  B.  G.  247-45  Hamilcar  Barca  settled  on  the 
mountain  with  his  soldiers  and  their  families  in  order  to  keep  the 
Roman  garrison  of  Panormus  in  check,  and  com  was  then  cultivated 
here  on  the  Heirete.  The  fissured  cliffy  are  by  no  means  so  bare 
as  they  appear  to  be  from  a  distance,  and  the  grass  and  herbs  that 
grow  upon  them  afford  pasture  to  large  herds  of  cattle  and  goats. 
The  construction  of  a  rack-and-pinion  railway  was  begun  but  has 
been  abandoned.  Travellers  should  beware  of  using  the  finished 
portion  for  the  ascent. 

The  zigzag  bridle-path,  which  is  visible  from  the  town,  cannot 
be  mistaken.  It  is  steep  at  first  but  afterwards  becomes  easier  and 
is  paved  at  places  with  smooth  stones.  In  i^ji-i^ji  hr.  we  reach  an 
overhanging  rock  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  under  which  is 
the  Qfotto  of  St.  Roaaliaj  now  converted  into  a  church  (dwelling 
of  the  'proposto'  and  priests  on  the  left;  bell  on  the  upper  floor). 
St.  Rosalia  (d.  about  1170)  was,  according  to  tradition,  the  daughter 
of  Duke  Sinibaldo  and  niece  of  the  Norman  King  William  II.,  the 
Good,  and  while  in  the  bloom  of  yonth  fled  hither  tiom  motives 
of  piety.  Her  bones  were  discovered  in  the  cavern  in  1624 ,  and 
conveyed  to  Palermo.  Their  presence  at  once  banished  the  plague 
then  raging,  and  from  that  time  St.  Rosalia  has  been  the  patron 
saint  of  the  city.  The  grotto  is  visited  by  numerous  worshippers, 
especially  on  Sept.  4th  (comp.  p.  282). 

The  small  decorated  cavern  in  whlcli  the  holy  maiden  performed  her 
devotions  is  shown  by  candle-light  \  in  front  of  it  is  a  recumbent  Statue 
of  the  Saint  by  the  Florentine  Gregorio  Tedeschi,  with  sumptuously 
gilded  robes.  *The  head  and  hands  of  white  marble,  if  not  faultless  in 
style,  are  at  least  so  natural  and  pleasing  that  one  can  hardly  help  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  saint  breathe  and  move'  (Goxthb).  —  The  water  which 
constantly  trickles  down  the  sides  is  carried  off  in  leaden  gutters. 

About  one  hundred  yards  farther  on  is  the  Restaurant  Argos- 
Eden  (dtfj.  31/2  ff.  J  information  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  open 
obtained  at  Piazza  Fonderia  27).  Directly  opposite  the  house,  to 
the  right,  a  steep  footpath  ascends  to  the  (V2  ^^'0  Tdigrafo  or 
Semdforo  on  the  highest  summit,  which  commands  an  admirable 
♦View  of  the  beautiful  basin  around  Palermo,  the  numerous  head- 
lands of  the  N.  coast,  the  islands  of  Filiouri  and  Alicuri,  and  the 
distant  iEtna.j?^  A  path  leading  straight  on  from  the  restaurant 
brings  us  in  y^  hr.  to  a  small  temple  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, with  a  colossal  statue  of  the  saint,  twice  beheaded  by  lightning; 
)n  the  ground  lie  the  two  heads.    View  hence  towards  the  sea. 
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Expert  walkers  may  cross  a  stretch  of  smooth  pasture-land,  to  the  W. 
of  the  nooses  (inquire  for  the  beginning  of  the  path),  and  then  descend 
the  Vall€  del  Poreo  by  very  toilsome  goat-paths  towards  the  S.'W.  direct 
to  the  (Vi  hr.)  Favorita,  which  is  reached  beside  two  round  temples  (to 
the  chateau,  straight  on)',  others  will  prefer  to  retrace  their  steps  and 
descend  by  the  same  path. 

In  the  Oonca  d*Oro,  at  the  W.  base  of  Monte  Pellegrino,  is  the 
royal  chateau  of  La  Favorita,  in  a  district  studded  with  the  villas 
of  the  aristocracy  of  Palermo  and  known  as  *J  CoUi\  This  beautiful 
country  -  residence  was  erected  by  Ferdinand  lY.  in  the  Chinese 
style,  and  is  surrounded  by  shady  walks  and  extenBive  grounds. 
The  terrace  on  the  second  floor,  to  which  visitors  are  conducted, 
commands  a  beautiful  view  across  the  gulf  and  the  Conca  d'Oro,  as 
far  as  the  bays  of  Mondello  and  Sferracayallo. 

The  Favorita  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sun.  and  Thurs-,  from  9  a.m. 
till  sunset)  fee  60c.  The  electric  tramway-cars  from  the  Piazza  Marina  to 
San  Lorenzo  (p.  280)  pass  the  Ltoni  Oatt^  the  main  entrance  (Restaurant 
Favorita),  >/«  hr.^s  walk  from  the  ch&teau.  An  easier  route  is  to  go  on  to 
the  terminus  of  the  tramway  at  San  Lorenzo  (comp.  Map,  jp.  305),  whence 
the  chiteau  is  reached  in  Vt  hr.  by  following  the  Via  dei  Quartieri  to  the 
right,  and  then  the  Via  Pallavicini  to  the  left.  The  omnibus  (p.  281)  plies 
to  the  Leoni  Gate  only.  Visitors,  however,  are  recommended  to  hire  a  cab 
(p.  280),  as  the  grounds  of  the  ch&teau  are  extensive.  Walkers  proceed 
to  the  B.  from  the  ch&teau  to  the  Hercules  fountain,  and  thence  to  the  S. 
to  the  Leoni  Gate. 

Travellers  interested  in  agriculture  may  now  visit  the  Jgtiiuto  Agrario^ 
founded  by  the  minister  Carlo  Oottone  (p  296),  situated  halfway  between 
San  Lorenzo  and  Resuttana.  To  the  S.  of  this  point,  at  the  N.W.  end  of 
Resuttana,  is  the  Villa  Sofia,  the  property  of  Mr.  B.  WhUakery  with  a 
beautiful  garden  containing  fine  collections  of  palms,  orchids,  etc.  (adm. 
on  Mon.  and  Frid.;  apply  to  the  superintendent). 

This  excursion  may  be  yery  pleasantly  extended  to  the  beautiful 
Bay  of  MondeUo  (3  M.  by  road),  with  a  sandy  beaoh  admirably 
adapted  for  bathing  (some  houses  situated  heie  are  called  Valdeae ; 
rfmts.  at  the  village  of  MondeUo^  1 V2  ^*  farther  on),  passing  PaUa- 
vMno^  with  the  villa  of  Prince  Scalea.  —  From  Valdese  a  pictur- 
esque footpath  leads  by  the  beach,  skirting  the  Monte  Pellegrino, 
vlft  Areneito  (Trattoria  As trachello)  to  (41/2  M.)  Acquaaania  (p.  306). 


b.  Xonrealo.  San  Martino. 

To  Monrealt  about  4Va  M.  Blxotbio  Tsamwat  (p.  281)  every  hour  and 
half-hour  from  the  Piazza  Bologni  (PI.  G,  3)  via  the  Piazza  delPIndipen- 
denaa  (PI.  B,  1  \  junction  of  the  other  electric  tramway-lines  of  Palermo) 
and  (3  M.)  Bocea  to  the  Piazza  della  (}attedrale  at  Monreale  in  35  min. 
(fare  40  c,  from  Monreale  to  Palermo  30  c).  At  Kocca  we  change  to  a 
small  special  car,  worked  on  the  funicular  system  (the  first  arrangement 
of  the  kind  in  Europe),  which  effects  the  final  ascent  of  11(X)  ydn.  with 
a  mazimum  gradient  of  12:100.  —  Carriages,  see  p.  280. 

The   following  alternative'  route,  which  takes  4-6  hrs.  not  including 
the  stay  at  Monreale,  may  be  reeommended.    We  take  the  omnibus  from 
the  Porta  Felice  (PI.  0,  5,  6{  p.  281)  via  the  Piazza  dell  Indipendenza  to 
Forrcuti;  follow  the  Parco  road  on  foot  to  beyond  YittagroMxa;  thencr^^' 
the  valley  of  the  Oreto  diagonally  (way  not  easy  to  find)  and  ascen 
MowreaU.    Descent  thence  to  Kocea,  see  above. 
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Those  who  purpose  proceeding  from  Monreale  to  8{m  Jfartino  (p.  310), 
about  3Vt  M.  farther  on  (bridle-path  steep  at  firtt,  afterwards  easier), 
will  do  well  to  take  a  supply  of  provisions  with  them.  Donkey  at  Monreale 
(not  always  to  be  had),  2V3-oVs  fi^*  A.  carriage-road  leads  from  San 
Martino  back  to  Bocca  yi&  Boccadifaico  Qjf.  310).  Those  who  are  not 
afraid  of  the  uncomfortable  descent  to  Monreale  are  advised  to  make  this 
whole  excursion  in  the  reverse  direction.  Carriage-and-pair  (bad  and 
hilly  road)  from  Palermo  to  San  Martino  via  Boccadifaico  ^  including  a 
digression  to  Baida  (p.  811),  about  15  fr.  and  fee;  cheaper  at  Bocea  (bar- 
gaining advisable).  It  is  better  to  avoid  making  this  excursion  alone,  aa 
the  district  is  not  quite  safe,  especially  towards  evening. 

Porta  Nuova  (PI.  B,  1),  see  p.  286.  The  perfectly  straight  pro- 
longation of  the  Corse  Vlttorio  Emanuele,  called  the  Corso  Calata- 
fimiy  leads  to  Monreale.  On  the  right  is  situated  the  extensive 
almshouge  for  indigent  women  (Albergo  dtUt  Povere), . 

Abont  Vi  M.  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  an  artillery-barrack,  in 
the  court  of  which  is  the  old  ch&teau  of  La  Cuba  (adm.  on  appli- 
cation to  the  sentry).  On  the  ftieze  is  an  Arabic  inscription,  from 
which  it  is  conjectured  that  the  building  was  erected  by  William  II. 
in  1180.  The  interior,  which  has  some  remains  of  cellular  orna- 
mentation in  one  of  the  courts,  is  otherwise  uninteresting  aad 
not  open  to  visitors.  The  palace  was  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
park  with  flsh-ponds.  A  pavilion  once  belonging  to  it  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  in  the  garden  of  the  Cavaliere  Napoli 
(1/2  M.  farther  on,  No.  681,  beyond  the  street  leading  to  the  Cap- 
puccini),  and  is  called  La  Cubola  (Decamerone,  V.  6);  admission 
on  knocking  (fee). 

The  Strada  di  Pindemonte,  which  diverges  to  the  right  about 
260  paces  from  the  artillery-barracks,  leads  past  the  new  and  im- 
posing Manicomio  or  lunatic  asylum  (left;  2500  patients)  to  the 
(73  M.)  CozLvento  de'  Cappucoini,  in  the  subterranean  corridors  of 
which,  dating  from  1621,  are  preserved  the  mummified  bodies  of 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  Palermo.  This  method  of  interment  is  now 
prohibited  by  government.  The  melancholy,  but  not  uninteresting, 
spectacle  should  be  seen  by  the  curious ;  fee  60  c.  (The  route 
hence  to  La  Zisa,  ^3  M.,  is  by  the  Via  de'Gipressi,  and  then  by 
the  first  road  to  the  left;  see  p.  306.) 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Monreale  road  we  next  pass  the  ^tor- 
dino  d'Acclimazione  (No.  248),  laid  out  in  1861  for  agricultural 
purposes.  On  the  same  side,  l*/2  M.  from  the  Porta  Nuova,  are 
the  iron  gate  and  Swiss  lodge  (No.  448)  at  the  entrance  to  the 
*  Villa  Tasca,  built  as  an  experimental  agricultural  station  by  the 
late  Gonte  Tasca,  one  of  the  first  systematic  farmers  of  Sicily.  The 
fine  park  is  surrounded  by  extensive  kitchen-gardens,  which  must 
first  be  traversed  by  visitors  (straight  on  from  the  road,  then  to 
the  right;  carriages  may  drive  to  the  entrance  proper  of  the  villa; 
30-60  c.  to  the  custodian  on  leaving).  The  garden,  which  is  almost 
tropical  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  flora,  contains  numerous  palm- 
es.    The  small  temple  to  the  right  of  the  house  commands  a 

ming  view  of  the  Oreto  valley  and  Monreale. 
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The  group  of  houses  at  the  "base  of  the  height  of  Monreale  is 
called  La  Sooea*  The  electric  tramway  ascends  hence  straight  on, 
commanding  a  splendid  retrospect  of  Palermo  and  the  Conca  d'Oro, 
bounded  hy  Monte  Pellegrino  to  the  N.  and  Monte  SanVAlfano  to 
the  S. ,  with  the  deep-blue  sea  as  far  as  the  Lipari  Islands  heyond  it. 

The  road,  constructed  hy  Archbishop  Testa  of  Monreale,  by  which 
Monreale  is  reached  on  foot  in  ^/i  hr.,  ascends  in  windings  to  the 
'royal  mount'  (1150  ft.),  on  which  in  1174  William  H.  founded  a 
Benedictine  abbey,  and  in  1174-89  erected  the  famous  cathedral, 
around  which  a  town  of  23,666  inhab.  has  sprung  up  since  the 
second  archbishopric  in  the  island  was  transferred  hither  (Restaurant 
Savoy  J  about  100  yards  from  the  tramway- terminus,  d^j.,  ind.  wine, 
3  fr.;  RUtorante  £dm,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  town). 

The  **Cath6draI  of  Xonrealo  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  334  ft.  long  and  131  ft.  wide,  with  three  apses.  The  outside 
of  the  choir  is  especially  beautiful.  The  entrance  is  flanked  by  two 
square  towers.  The  magnificent  portal  possesses  admirable  bronze 
*Doors  dating  from  1186,  executed  by  ^BonannuB  CivU  Pi8anus\ 
with  reliefs  from  sacred  history  and  inscriptions  in  early  Italian. 
The  bronze  doors  of  the  side-portals  were  executed  not  much  later 
by  Barisano  (p.  228).  The  edifice  was  seriously  damaged  by  a  fire 
in  1811,  but  has  been  well  restored. 

iNTuuoa  (entrance  by  the  left  side-door  t  if  closed,  we  ring  at  the  right 
end  of  the  vestibule).  The  pointed  raolting  of  the  nave  is  supported  by 
eighteen  columns  of  granite.  The  transept,  approached  by  five  steps,  is 
borne  by  four  pillars.  The  pointed  vaulting  is  constructed  quite  in  the 
Arabian  style. 

The  Moiaie*  with  which  the  walls  are  entirely  covered  were  com- 
pleted in  1182,  occupy  an  area  of  70,400  sq.  ft.,  and  consist  of  three  different 
classes:  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  (prophecies  of  the  Messiah),  from 
the  life  of  the  Saviour,  and  from  the  lives  of  the  Apostles.  The  nave 
contains  Old  Testament  subjects  down  to  the  Wrestling  of  Jacob  with  the 
Angel,  in  two  rows  of  twenty  tableaux  each.  Each  aisle  contains  nine, 
and  each  transept  fifteen  scenes  from  the  history  of  Christ.  On  the  arches 
of  the  transept  are  subjects  from  the  life  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  In  the 
tribune  is  the  bust  of  uhrist  (with  the  inscription,  /.  Xq,  6  navfongmmQ)  j 
below  it,  a  Madonna  enthroned,  with  two  angels  and  the  Apostles  at  the 
side;  under  these  are  fourteen  saints.  In  the  niches  at  the  sides,  Peter 
and  Paul.  Above  the  royal  throne  is  pourtrayed  King  William  in  the  act 
of  receiving  the  crown  direct  from  Christ  (not  from  the  pope)  \  above  the 
archiepiscopal  seat  he  is  represented  as  offering  a  model  of  the  cathedral 
to  the  Virgin.  The  silver  antependium  of  the  high  altar,  executed  by 
Valadier  in  1771,  is  shown  on  application.  In  the  right  transept  are  the 
tombs  of  William  I.  and  William  II.  The  monument  of  the  former  is  a 
sarcophagus  of  porphyry,  like  those  in  the  Cathedral  at  Palermo ;  that  of 
the  latter  was  erected  in  1575.  <-  The  N.  aisle  contains  the  Cappella  del 
OrodJluOy  of  1690,  with  fine  wood-carvings  from  the  history  of  the  Passion. 
In  the  S.  aisle  is  the  Cappella  di  San  Benedetto^  with  reliefs  in  marble 
of  the  18th  century.  These  chapels  are  opened  by  the  verger  (^/HA  fr., 
including  ascent  to  the  rooO* 

The  visitor  should  not  omit  to  ascend  to  the  roof  of  the  cathedral 
for  the  sake  of  the  *Viaw  it  affords.  The  entrance  to  the  staircase  is  in 
a  comer  at  the  beginning  of  the  S.  aisle  (172  steps  to  the  top). 

To  the  S.  W.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  former  Benedictine  Monastery ^ 
which  William  supplied  with  monks  from  La  Cava  (p.  180).    The 

on* 
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entrance  (until  sunset)  is  the  large  door  to  the  right  of  the  church' 
(adm.  50  0.).  Of  the  original  building  nothing  is  now  left  except 
ihe*Cloi8ter8f  the  largest  and  finest  extant  in  the  Italian-Romanesque 
style,  the  pointed  arches  of  which  are  adorned  with  mosaics  and 
supported  by  216  columns  in  pairs;  the  capitals  are  all  different,  and 
the  richly  ornamented  shafts  also  vary  (date  1200).  The  9th  column 
from  the  W.,  on  the  N.  side,  bears  a  mason's  inscription,  dating 
from  ca.  1200.  The  S.  side  of  the  cloisters  is  oyershadowed  by 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery-wall,  with  pointed  arches.  The 
garden  commands  a  delightful  ^Vibw  of  the  valley  towards  Palermo. 
The  modern  part  of  the  monastery  (now  fitted  up  as  schools),  which 
we  first  reach  from  the  piazza,  contains  a  handsome  marble  stair- 
case adorned  with  a  picture  by  Pietro  Novell],  representing  St.  Bene- 
dict and  the  heads  of  the  Benedictine  order  (p.  278;  shown  on 
application  to  the  custodian). 

The  view  from  the  church  of  the  Madonna  delle  Croce.  */«  H."  above 
Honreale  (guide  SO  c),  is  even  finer  than  that  from  the  roof  of  the  cathedral. 

A  road,  commanding  magnificent  yiewa  but  often  shut  in  by  walls, 
leads  from  Monreale  to  (2  hrs.)  Peweo  through  the  deep  and  fertile  valley 
of  the  Oreto.  Walkers  who  wish  to  ascend  by  the  short-cuts  must  choose 
dry  weather,  as  the  paths  are  almost  impassable  after  a  rain.  They  leave 
the  carriage-road  at  (8  min.)  house  No.  GO,  pass  to  the  left  under  an 
archway,  and  then  follow  the  line  of  the  telegraph-posts. 

From  Monreale  a  bridle-path  to  the  right  (Le  ScaU),  repaired 
by  the  Sicilian  Alpine  Olub  (p.  280)  in  1906,  and  furnished  with 
red  sign-boards  from  the  tram  way- terminus  to  the  end  of  the  village, 
ascends  to  the  W.  to  (ca.  1  hr.)  the  head  of  the  pass,  which  is 
dominated  by  the  summit  to  the  N.E.,  surmounted  by  the  deserted         | 
fort  of  II  CcuteUaecio  (belonging  to  the  Club  Alpino  Siciliano,  p.  280 ;         i 
adm.  30  c. ;  rfmts.).    The  col  affojds  an  admirable  ^Yiew  of  the        i 
Oreto  Valley,  Palermo,  and  the  sea  (best  towards  evening).  A  still        ' 
more  extensiye  view  is  afforded  from  U  Oastellaccio,  which  is        i 
reached  from  the  head  of  the  pass  in  26  min.  by  a  well-graded 
zigzag  path  to  the  right.   From  the  col  we  descend  in  20  min.  to 
the  suppressed  Benedictine  monastery  of  San  Martino,  founded  by 
Gregory  the  Great  in  the  6th  century.    The  extensive  building, 
dating  from  1778,  is  now  occupied  as  a  reformatory.   Handsome 
entrance-hall.    The  vegetation  here  in  spring,  including  numerous 
fine  orchids,  is  very  luxuriant. 

The  church  contains  an  oil-painting  by  Pietro  NovtlU  (right  transept) 
and  fine  choir-stalls  by  Sctpione  di  Outdo  (1697).  By  the  side-exit  on  the  right 
are  some  old  reliefis  firom  the  life  of  Christ.  In  the  refectory  is  a  good 
fresco  by  NovtUiy  representing  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions.  With  the  library 
of  the  monastery  is  connected  the  reminiscence  of  the  extraordinary 
historical  forgeries  of  the  Abbate  Qiuseppe  Vella,  who  had  founded  a 
history  of  Sicily  on  a  forged  Arabic  MS.,  but  was  detected  by  Hager  of 
Hilan,  the  Orientalist,  in  1794. 

From  San  Martino  we  descend  in  1  hr.  (up  IV2  1^0  through  a 
narrow  and  somewhat  monotonous  valley  to  Boeeadifalco  (700  ft.)> 
picturesquely  situated  among  rocks.  A  road  also  leads  hither  direct 
from  Palermo ,  beginning  at  the  Porta  Nuoya  and  passing  the 
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Capachin  monastery  (p.  308)  and  the  village  of  Altarello  di  Baida, 
A  little  way  short  of  the  last  lie  the  remains  of  the  ch&tean  of 
Mimnennum  (Arab.  Menani^^  which  was  founded  by  Roger.  A 
pleasant  and  picturesque  road  (}J2  ^^O  leads  from  Boccadifalco  along 
the  heights  to  La  Rocoa(p.  30^),  and  an  equally  pleasant  footpath 
leads  up  the  hillside  to  Monreale. 

Another  fine  route,  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  plain 
and  the  sea,  leads  from  Boccadifalco  to  the  (20  mln.)  former  conyent 
of  Baida  (548  ft.),  founded  by  Manfred  Ohiaramonte  in  1388  for  the 
Cistercians.  [We  ascend  in  windings  ftom  the  clock-tower  and 
beyond  the  Villa  Louisa  take  the  wider  road  to  the  left.]  Here  in 
the  10th  cent,  lay  BaidM  (Hhe  white'),  a  Saracenic  village  which 
was  connected  with  Palermo  by  a  row  of  houses.  A  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained from  the  terrace  of  the  Spedale,  adjoining  the  church  on  the 
left  (fee).  In  the  vicinity  is  the  not  easily  accessible  stalactite  cavern 
of  Quattro  Arte.  For  the  return  from  Baida  to  Palermo  we  proceed 
as  above  to  Boccadifalco  and  follow  the  road  vi&  Altarello  (see 
above).  Or  we  may  descend  the  narrow  lane  to  the  left  of  the 
Spedale,  turn  to  the  right  at  (7  min.)  the  road,  and  take  (13  min.) 
the  road  to  the  left,  which  leads  us  to  (12  min.)  Pcuso  di  Bigano, 
Here  we  keep  to  the  right  to  (II/4  M.)  Noce,  whence  the  tramway 
leads  via  the  Piazza  Olivuzza  (Villa  Florio  and  La  Zisa,  see  pp.  304, 
305)  to  the  Piazza  Marina  (p.  280).  It  is,  however,  better  to  diverge 
to  the  right  about  ^4  ^*  before  reaching  Passo  di  Rigano,  and  take 
the  field- path  which  leads  to  the  left  to  (10  min.)  the  highroad; 
we  follow  this  for  20  min.  and  then  turn  to  the  left  into  the  Via 
Vincenzo  Littara,  which  soon  reaches  the  Piazza  of  Noce  (1  hr. 
from  Baida). 

A  picturesque  footpath  leads  from  Baida  to  San  Martino  (p.  310)  in 
about  2  hn.  (comp.  the  Map,  p.  906).  After  50  paces  we  ascend  the  hill 
to  the  left,  keep  straight  on  upwards  beyond  the  trough  (excellent  water), 
then  ascend  the  valley  beyond,  and  finally  describe  a  curve  round  the 
stony  Montt  Petroso  (2125  ft.)  to  the  monastery. 

A  splendid  view  is  obtained  from  the  ifonte  Cucdo  (3445  ft.),  which 
is  ascended  from  Boccadifalco  in  2V2  hrs.  by  a  fair  bridle-path  (guide, 
desirable,  3  fr.  and  fee^  Gius.  Billitteri  in  Boccadifalco).  At  the  top  is  a 
refuge-hut,  the  key  of  which  is  kept  by  the  Club  Alpino  Siciliano  at  Pa- 
lermo (p.  280). 

0.    Farco. 

The  highroad  to  Gorleone,  leaving  Palermo  at  the  Piazza  dell' 
Indipendenza  (Strada  del  Pisani,  PI.  B,  1),  leads  past  Porrat%i  (om- 
nibus thus  far  from  the  Porta  Felice  yii  the  Gorso  and  Piazza  delP 
Indipendenza,  see  p.  281)  to  the  (2^2  M.)  Ponte  delle  Grazie  over 
the  Oreto,  and  then  ascends  to  Orazia  Vecehia.  Thence  a  picturesque 
road  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  (6  M.)  the  little  town  of  — 

Farco,  near  which  William  II.  enclosed  extensive  hunting 
parks.  The  abbey-church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Aliofonie^  founded  by 
Frederick  IL  of  Aragon ,  contains  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  (1328; 
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above  an  altar  on  the  riglit).  The  yiew  of  Palermo  from  a  little 
beyond  Paroo  is  very  beautiful. 

Plana  dei  Qrteiy  6  M.  farther  on,  was  an  Albanese  colony,  found- 
ed in  1488,  and  at  certain  festivals  handsome  costumes  are  still 
seen  here.    The  road  to  it  is  picturesque,  but  not  particularly  safe. 

Proceeding  to  the  N.E.  from  Grazia  Yecchia  (p.  311)  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Oreto,  we  retom  to  Palermo  vii  ViUagfasia^  the 
Ponte  deir  Ammiraglio  (p.  313) ,  and  the  Cotbo  dei  MiUe  (PI.  A, 
4,  6).   This  is  the  so-called  *Giro  della  Grazia'. 

Just  short  of  tbe  point  where  we  cross  the  railway  for  tbe  first  time 
a  road  ascends  to  the  right  to  Santa  Maria  di  OetU  (see  below),  a  visit 
to  which  may  thus  be  combined  with  that"  to  Parco  by  travellers  whose 
time  is  limited. 


d.  Santa  Xaria  di  Gesi.  Favara.   Campo  Santo  Spirito. 

One-horse  carriage  to  (3  M.)  Santa  Maria  di  Qesb,  2Vri  fr.;  on  foot 
IVt  br.  The  best  route  from  the  centre  of  Palermo  is  by  the  Porta  Sant' 
Antonino  (PI.  A,  4)  and  the  Via  Oreio;  from  the  Piazza  del]*Indipendensa 
hy  the  Via  Filiciutta  (PI.  A,  2),  which  diverges  from  the  Corso  Tukery. 
At  the  end  of  the  latter  is  the  bridge  over  the  Oreto,  which  is  reached 
from  the  end  of  the  former  by  descending  to  the  right  to  the  rrver-bed.  We 
may  also  proceed  by  the  tramway  to  Ponte  deirAmmiraglio  and  go  on 
thence  vi§,  Brancaecio  to  (ca.  2  M.)  Santa  Maria  di  Gesh  (comp.  the  Map 
at  p.  305). 

The  broad  road,  named  Yia  di  Gesti,  crosses  the  Oreto,  which 
has  worn  a  deep  bed  for  itself  in  the  tufa  of  the  Oonca  d'Oro  (p.  ^82), 
and  gradually  ascends  to  Santa  Maria  di  OetU  (164  ft.).  [Walkers 
ascend  the  steps  beyond  the  bridge  and  rejoin  the  Yia  di  Qesh 
farther  on.] 

Santa  Maria  di  Gesii,  formerly  a  Minorite  monastery,  com- 
mands ,  especially  by  morning  -  light ,  one  of  the  finest  ♦♦  Views 
of  Palermo,  with  the  Monte  Pellegrino  in  the  background.  The 
cemetery  of  tbe  monastery  contains  the  burial-places  of  several 
noble  Palermo  families.  A  door  (unlocked  by  a  monk)  to  the  left 
of  the  choir  in  the  church  admits  to  the  Cappella  La  Orua,  in 
which  are  the  16th  cent,  mural  paintings  referred  to  at  p.  278. 
From  the  upper  iron  gate  of  the  cemetery,  to  the  left  (unlocked  by 
a  gardener),  a  path  ascends  in  zigzags  past  a  whitewashed  loggia 
with  painted  terracotta  figures  to  (8  mln.)  a  second  chapel,  which 
is  the  finest  point  of  view. 

Below  the  cemetery  is  a  group  of  houses  in  the  first  of  which,  to  the 
right,  wine  and  hread  may  be  procured. 

In  the  Monte  Qrifone^  >/<  M.  from  Santa  Maria  di  Oesii,  is  the  Qrotta 
de^Oiganti^  or  di  San  Giro  (from  the  neighbouring  church),  a  cave  well 
known  to  palaeontologists  as  a  fertile  source  of  fossil  bones,  which  it  still 
contains  in  great  quantities.  The  cave  is  very  dirty.  Near  it  are  three 
arches  of  some  medisval  building.  —  The  road  to  the  village  of  Btlmonte 
or  Meztaffno^  about  9  M.  from  Santa  Maria  di  Gesh,  ascends  gradually, 
affording  a  succession  of  fine  views.  ^  It  passes  Ciaeulli  and  the  monastery 
of  Oibilroisa,  where  a  monument,  erected  in  1882,  commemorates  the  fact 
that  Garibaldi's  camp  was  pitched  here  in  1860,  before  the  capture  of 
Palermo.    Belmonte  may  be  reached  also  by  pedestrians  by  a  mule>track, 
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wbiob  iotersecU  the  cart-track  to  Villagrazia  (p.  812),  skirting  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  about  s/4  M.  to  the  8.W.  of  the  cross  in  front  of  Santa 
Haria  di  Gesii,  and  thence  ascends  the  Vallt  di  BtlmonU.  —  The  *  Ascent  of 
Monte  Orifont  (3560  ft.)  is  most  conveniently  begun  from  Belmonte.  Beside 
the  highest  house  on  the  E.  side  of  the  valley  we  enter  a  small  valley, 
the  floor  of  which  we  follow  to  the  left  until  we  reach  a  ridge  descending 
from  Honte  Grifone.  Thence  we  strike  off  to  the  left  (no  path)  to  the 
summit.  We  may  either  retrace  our  steps  to  Belmonte  and  thence  descend 
to  MinUoMri  (p.  381}  cafffe  -  ristorante  in  the  market-place),  or  we  may 
descend  from  the  top  on  the  N.  side  of  the  mountain  (steep  and  no  con- 
tinuous path)  to  Santa  Maria  di  Gesii. 

Not  far  from  the  Grotta  de'Qiganti  (p.  312),  to  tbe  left  of  the 
road  and  close  to  the  tillage  of  Braneaccio,  aire  the  remains  of  the 
Saracenic-Norman  ch&teau  of  La  Fav&ra  (ca.  1153),  the  magni- 
ficence of  which  has  been  highly  extolled  by  Arabian  and  Jewish 
travellers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  where  Frederick  IL  held  his  court. 
The  chateau,  built  up  on  two  sides,  is  now  called  the  Castello  di 
Mare  Dolce,  from  a  large  well-house  (p.  265)  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Grifone,  whence  a  water-channel  has  been  constructed  past  the 
Fayara  toBrancaccio.  From  Brancaccio  we  may  return  to  Palermo  vllL 
the  bridge  at  the  Ponte  deH'Ammlraglio  (see  below;  tramway 
No.  6,  p.  280),  and  the  Oorso  dei  Mille  (PI.  A,  4,  5). 

The  Via  dei  Vespri  (PI.  A,  3)  leads  in  about  1/4  hr.  from  the  Porta 
Sant'  Ag&ta  (PI.  A,  3)  to  the  Campo  Santo  Spirito,  or  SanVOrsola^ 
the  old  cemetery,  laid  out  in  1782  (the  new  cemetery  is  at  the 
Monte  Pellegrino).  In  1173  Walter  of  the  Mill  (p.  28T)  founded 
a  Cistercian  monastery  here.  The  church  of  Santo  Spirito  (closed ; 
fee  of  20-30  c.  to  the  cemetery-keeper,  who  opens  it),  which  was 
thoroughly  restored  in  1882,  has  massive  pillars  resembling  those 
in  the  English  churches  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  pointed  arches 
also  diverging  entirely  from  the  usual  types.  The  fine  exterior  of  the 
choir  is  worthy  of  notice.  Near  the  church  is  a  stone  commemorating 
the  massacre  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (p.  270),  which  took  place  in 
this  neighbourhood,  extending  as  far  as  the  Porta  Montalto. 


0.  Soluntam. 

Railway  (from  the  main  railway-station,  see  p.  279)  to  Santa  Flavi 
in  ca.  »/4  hr.  (fares  1  fr.  90, 1  fr.  30,  86  c. ;  slow  trains  only).  The  excursion 
to  Soluntum  from  Santa  Flavia,  which  is,  however,  interesting  only  for 
its  fine  views,  may  be  accomplished  on  foot  in  2  hrs.  Hurried  travellers 
may  proceed  direct  to  Cefalii,  Catania,  or  Oirgenti.  —  Carriage- and-palr 
from  Palermo  to  Soluntum  in  6  hrs.,  15-20,  one-horse  earr.  10  fr.  Luncheon 
should  be  carried  with  the  party. 

The  railway  crosses  the  Oreto^  beyond  which,  to  the  left  below 
us,  yfe  observe  the  lofty  arch  of  the  Ponte  deWAmmiragliOj  con- 
structed in  1113  by  the  admiral  Georgios  Antiochenos.  A  little 
farther  on  (tramway.  No.  6,  p.  280)  is  the  church  of  San  Oiovanni 
dei  Leproai,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Norman  churches  in  Sicily 
founded  in  1071  by  Kobeit  Guiscard  and  completed  in  the  12th  cent 
(now  under  restoration).  Here,  in  B.C.  251,  the  consul  Metellus  dC' 
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feated  the  Carthaginians,  and  captured  120  elephants.  In  the  neigh- 
boaring  bay  the  French  admiral  Duqnesne  nearly  annihilated  the 
united  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleets  in  1673.  In  the  fertile  coast-district 
the  sugar-cane  was  cultirated  from  the  Saracenic  period  down  to 
the  14th  century.   To  the  right  rises  the  MonU  Oriforu  (p.  312), 

Between  (5  M.)  Fiearazzelli  and  (6  M.)  Fiearazxi  continuous 
♦View  to  the  left  of  the  sea  and  Monte  Pellegrino. 

Farther  up  the  brook  FieeuratH  (the  ancient  Eleutkeros),  1  M.  to  the 
E.  of  Portella  di  Mare,  on  the  JPizgo  Canniia  (680  ft.),  once  lay  a  large 
Phoenician  town,  afterwards  a  Saracenic  stronghold,  called  Kasr  8Ad.  The 
Or seco- Phoenician  sarcophagi  of  the  museum  of  Palermo  were  found  here. 

To  the  right  we  see  a  fine  old  aqueduct  crossing  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley.  —  8M.  BagherCa^  a  country-town  with  17,219  inhab., 
and  the  now  deserted  villas  of  many  Sicilian  nobles.  Among  these 
are  the  Villa  Palagonia  and  the  Villa  Butera,  which  contain  a  few 
fantastic  works  of  art,  and  the  Villa  Valguamera,  which  commands 
a  fine  view  (fee  30-60  c).  The  station  of  Santa-Flavia-Solunto  lies 
about  1 V4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  entrance  to  the  villa. 

10  M.  Santa  Flavia.  (Journey  hence  to  Girgenti,  see  R.  28.) 
Leaving  the  station,  we  turn  to  the  right,  in  1  mln.  more  recross 
the  railway  to  the  right,  and  in  4  min.  reach  a  red  house  on  the  left, 
inscribed  ^Antichit^  di  Solunto\  The  custodian,  who  accompanies 
visitors  from  this  point  (1-2  fr.),  provides  wine  and  shows  a  room 
where  travellers  may  take  the  luncheon  they  have  brought  with  them. 
We  traverse  a  garden  and  then  ascend  a  steep  and  sunny  road  to  the 
(1/2  ^r-)  ruins  of  Solus,  Soloeia,  or  Soluntum  (600  ft),  situated  on 
the  S.E.  spur  of  Monte  Catalfano  (1227  ft.).  The  town  was  originally 
a  PhoBnician  settlement,  but  the  ruins  date  from  Roman  times.  The 
name  of  the  present  town,  which  lies  on  the  coast,  2^/4  M.  farther 
to  the  S.,  is  Sdlanto.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  paved  cause- 
way, ascending  the  hill  in  zigzags,  has  been  brought  to  light.  The 
town  was  very  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets  running  from  E.  to 
W.  and  N.  to  S.,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  A  narrow 
passage  was  left  between  the  backs  of  the  rows  of  bouses  to  allow 
the  water  to  escape  from  the  hill,  which  is  so  steep  as  to  have 
necessitated  the  construction  of  flights  of  steps  in  some  of  the 
streets.  The  internal  arrangement  of  several  of  the  houses  is  still 
recognizable.  Part  of  the  colonnade  of  a  large  house  has  been  re- 
erected  by  Prof.  Cavallari,  and  is  now  named  the  *  Gymnasium'. 
Though  the  ruins  are  scanty,  admirable  *Views  are  enjoyed  from 
the  top  of  the  hill ,  embracing  the  bay  of  Palermo  and  ike  Conca 
d'Oro  to  the  W.,  and  to  the  E.,  the  coast  as  far  as  Gefali)  and  the 
Madonia  Mts.  (p.  354),  snow-clad  in  winter.  In  very  clear  weather 
the  flattened  ridge  of  Mt.  iEtna  may  be  descried  in  the  background. 
The  steep  promontory  to  the  N.  Is  Cape  Zaffarano  (710  ft)j  on  the 
shore  below  lie  SanfElia  and  Portieelli,  Towards  the  E.,  where  the 
Tonndra  di  Sdlanto  (tunny-fishery,  p.  436)  is  situated,  lay  the  har- 
bour of  the  town. 
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Good  walkers  may  descend  the  steep  hill  and  proceed  round  the  I?,  side 
of  Monte  Gatalfano  and  through  the  village  of  Atpra,  which  lies  on  the 
sea,  to  Bagheria. 

From  Palermo  an  excursion  may  be  made  by  steamboat  in  4  hrs.  (twire 
weekly,  fare  TVs  fr-)  to  the  volcanic  island  of  (A3  M.)  ITstica,  which  was  , 

visited  in  March,  iS06,  by  a  series  of  violent  earthquakes.    The  island  is 
Si/s  sq.  M.  in  area;  in  the  centre  rises  the  Punta  cK  Maggiore  (780  ft.},  a  j 

fragment  of  the  former  crater,  to  the  "S.  and  8.  of  which  plateaux  gradually  I 

descend  to  the  abrupt  rocky  coast.    Ustica  was  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians 
in  ancient  times,  and  was  subsequently  taken  by  the  Romans.    During  the  i 

Middle  Ages  it  was  but  thinly  peopled.  As  lately  as  1762  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  murdered  or  carried  off  by  pirates.  The  number  of  inhabitants  { 
is  now  1916,  many  of  whom  are  prisoners  sentenced  to  banishment  here 
Cdomieilio  eoatto').  The  soil  is  fertile  but  water  is  scarce.  The  only  village 
is  UsHca  (Alb.  Aurora),  on  the  E.  extremity,  where  the  C!ala  di  Santa  Maria 
forms  a  small  port.  The  caverns  in  the  island  are  interesting  to  geologists. 
Fossil  conchylia  are  also  found. 

26.   From  Palermo  to  Trapani. 

121  M.  Eailwat  in  6-7  hrs.  (fares  23  fr.  60,  16  fr.  66,  10  fr.  70  c).  To 
CaiUUammare  (the  first  station  for  Segesfa,  but  comp.  p.  316),  i5Vs  M.,  in 
2-8  hrP.  (fares  8  fr.  50,  5  fr.  95,  3  fr.  85  c.  •,  express  fares  9  fr.  86,  6  fr.  66, 
4  fr.  26  c.);  to  Castelvetrano  (sUtion  for  Selinns),  741/2  M.,  in  31/4  4Vs  hrs. 
(fares  13  fr.  96,  9  fr.  75,  6  fr.  80  c.;  expresp  fares  15  fr.  35,  10  fr.  76  c, 
7  fr.).  —  Tickets  for  the  railway-journey  to  Castelvetrano  and  the  drive  to 
Selinus  and  back  to  Palermo  (1st  cl.  21  fr.  80,  2nd  cl.  16  fr.  50  c.)  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Via  Lolli  Station  (see  below)  as  well  as  at  the  cliief  hotels 
and  agencies  (p.  281).  The  letuin  journey  may  be  broken  for  the  visit  to 
Segesta,  if  previous  arrangement  be  made  with  the  capostazione  at  Castel- 
vetrano. —  By  stariing  with  the  early  train  (about  5.15  a.m.)  froni  Palermo, 
travellers  easily  viiiit  the  temple  of  Segesta  and  then  proceed  in  the 
afternoon  to  Castelvetrano  or  return  to  Palermo.  Tbose  who  Ftart  later, 
however,  should  take  Segesta  on  the  return-journey.  Provisions  are  better 
taken  from  Palermo,  the  inns  at  Castellammare  and  Calatafiml  being  of 
a  verv  inferior  description. 

The  Stsamsrs  of  the  Navigaxione  Oenerale  Jtaliana  (Genoa -Palermo- 
Porto -Empedocle- Syracuse  line)  leave  Palermo  on  Tues.  at  8  a.m.,  and 
arrive  at  Trapani  in  the  afternoon ;  they  start  again  at  about  5  a.m.  on 
Wed.,  reaching  Favignana  and  Afarsala  the  same  morning,  Sa'acca  in  the 
aftemoon,  and  Porto  Empedocle  (for  Girgenti)  in  the  evening;  starting 
again  about  1  a.m.  they  touch  at  Palma,  Licata^  ard  Terranota  on  Thurs. 
morning,  Scoglitti  in  the  forenoon,  and  arrive  at  Sgraewe  about  8  p.m.  — 
In  the  reverse  direction:  departure  from /SfyractiM  on  Frid.  9.80 p.m.;  Porto 
Empedocle  on  Sun.  3  a.m.,  Bciaeca  on  Sun.  morning,  Traptxni  at  midnight, 
arrival  at  Palermo  on  Men.  at  6  a.m.  As,  however,  the  8.  coast  of  Sicily  is 
difficult  to  navigate  and  the  steamers  small,  the  seamanship  of  passengers 
is  apt  to  be  well  tested  in  rough  weather,  while  the  punctuality  cannot 
be  depended  on.  —  The  steamboat  from  Naples  for  Tunis,  mentioned  at 
p.  446,  touches  at  Palermo  and  Trapani  on  Tues.  morning  or  aftemoon  on 
the  voyage  out  and  on  Thurs.  morning  or  aftemoon  on  the  voyage  home; 
the  Palermo  and  Tunis  steamer  touches  at  Trapani  on  Thurs.  evening  and 
at  SciaoC'i  on  Frid.  evening  (Hon.  and  Tues.  afternoons  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion). The  Palermo  and  Cagliari  steamer  touches  at  Trapani  on  Sat.  after- 
noon. Another  small  steamer  leaves  Trapani  every  Mon.  morning  forFa- 
vignana,  Marsala,  Pantelleria,  Lampednsa,  Linosa,  and  Porto  Empedocle ; 
returning  from  Porto  Empedocle  on  Wed.  evening. 

The  train  startB  from  the  principal  station  (PI.  A,  4),  but  also 
calls  at  the  (81/2  M.)  station  in  the  Via  Lolli  (PI.  F,  1 ;  comp.  p.  279^ 
It  then  traverses  the  Gonca  d'Oro.  To  the  left  are  the  Monti  BiUien 
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to  tbe  right  the  Monte  PieUtgtmo.  Beyond  (7  M.)  San  Loren%o  the 
train  enters  the dopTMsloTihet  ween  the  Monti  Biilieml  and  the  Monte 
Gallo  (on  the  right).  G'/i  M.  Tommaao  Natale;  lOl/aM.  Sfertaea- 
vallo  (tunnel);  12  M.  Jgola  deUe  Femmine,  The  railway  now  skirts 
the  coast  for  some  distance.  To  the  left  lie  (13^2  ^0  Capaci  and 
(I6V2  M.)  Carini.  The  latter,  with  a  castle  of  the  Ghiaramonti,  was 
formerly  the  free  Sioanian  town  of  Hyecara,  whence  in  415  the 
Athenians  carried  off  the  celebrated  courtesan  La'is,  then  a  girl  of 
twelve.  The  train  next  skirts  at  the  base  of  Monte  Orso  (2885ft.), 
which  rises  on  the  left.  —  24  M.  CiniBi-Terrasini.  (The  two  villages 
lie  at  some  distance  from  the  station.)  —  Beyond  (001/2  M.)  Zueco- 
Montelepre  the  train  crosses  the  generally  dry  bed  of  the  Nocella. 
Zucco  was  the  property  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  who  died  there  in  1897. 

32V2M.Partinico(620ft.).  Thetown,  with  23,668  inhab,  a  trade 
in  wine  and  oil,  and  several  mann factories,  lies  2/3  M.  to  the  left 
of  the  station,  and  is  dominated  by  several  old  towers. 

Beyond  Partinico  the  train  passes  through  a  tunnel  aud  crosses 
the  Gallinella,  a  little  above  its  mouth.  —  37  M.  Trappeto.  — 
39  M.  BcUestrate,  on  the  spacious  Gulf  of  Gas tellam mare,  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  Capo  di  Rama  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Capo  San  Vito. 
The  train  runs  near  the  sea,  through  extensive  dunes,  and  crosses  the 
FiumeSanBartolomeOy  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Fiume 
Freddo  and  the  Fiume  Caldo. 

45 V2  ^-  Castellammare  (trattoria  at  the  station).  The  town 
(20,665  inhab.;  Alb.  Tre  SteUe,  R.  1  fr.,  tolerable),  known  officially 
as  Castellammare  del  Golfo^  which  was  once  the  seaport  of  Segesta 
and  still  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  lies  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  the 
railway  fcab  from  the  station  in  20  min.,  *un  posto*  40  c.). 

For  tbe  excursion  to  Segesta,  see  p.  317.  Carriages,  which  should  be 
ordered  in  advance,  may  be  obtained  from  Dilorenzo  or  from  Alh.  Ciaravino. 
Tbe  charge  from  either  Castellammare  or  Segesta  station  (see  below)  is 
5  fr.  for  a  saddle-horse  (cavalcatuia),  6  fr.  for  a  one-horse  carr.,  12  fr.  for 
a  carr.-and-pair.  A  bargain,  however,  should  be  made  beforehand.  — 
Automobile-omnibus  to  Trapani,  see  p.  327. 

Beyond  Gastellammare  the  train  quits  the  coast,  and  ascends 
the  valley  of  the -Rume  Freddo  (the  ancient  Orlmisu^).  Three  tunnels. 

50  M.  Segesta.  Some  of  the  trains  do  not  stop  here,  but  this  is 
the  point  from  which  the  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Segesta  (p.  317) 
may  be  made  in  the  shortest  time,  provided  that  the  traveller  has 
furnished  himself  with  provisions  and  ordered  a  carriage  to  meet 
him  at  the  station  (see  above).  Good  walkers  have  time  to  make 
the  excursion  between  the  early  train  from  Palermo  and  the  after- 
noon train. 

5172  M^-  Mcamo-Calatafimi  (Eail.  Restaurant,  primitive).  The 
station  lies  between  the  two  towns.  A  diligenoe  plies  twice  daily  to 
Calataflmi  (5V2  M.  to  the  S.W.)  in  2  hrs.  (fare  2  fr.),  while  a  'posto' 
in  a  carriage  (2  fr.)  may  always  be  obtained.  Carriages  for  Alcamo 
'38/4  M.  to  the  N.E.)  are  also  generally  to  be  had.    See  also  p.  317. 
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Alt&mo  (837  ft. ;  ALbergo  e  Ristorante  Sicilia,  B.  i%  d^j.  li/4, 
D.  2  fr.,  both  incl.  ivine,  -well  spoken  of),  a  town  of  Arabian  origin, 
witb  51,i46  inluMtants.  In  antiquity  Longaricum  occupied  this 
site.  In  1233,  after  an  tasnrreotioii,  Frederick  n.  substituted  a 
Christian  for  the  Saracenic  population,  but  the  town  still  has  a 
somewhat  Oriental  appearance.  There  are,  howeyer,  a  few  mediaeval 
and  Renaissance  remains,  such  as  the  Castle,  now  a  prison;  the 
portal  of  the  church  of  San  Tommaso ;  the  campanile  of  the  Cath- 
edral, which  contains  a  Crucifixion  by  Ant.  Gaglnl;  Renaissance 
sculptures  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco ;  stucco  figures  by  Giacomo 
Serpotta  in  Santa  Chiara  and  the  Badia  Nuova;  and  a  Madonna  by 
Ruzulone  in  the  church  dei  MinorL  Above  the  town  to  the  S.  rises 
the  Monte  BonifatOy  or  della  Madonna  deWAutu  (^Alto;  2707  ft.), 
whence  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  Bay  of  Castellamihare  is  obtained. 
The  house  pointed  out  here  as  that  of  Ciullo  d'Alcamo,  the  earliest 
Sicilian  poet  (iSth  cent.),  is  really  of  much  later  origin,  —  Alcamo  is 
only  31/2  M.  by  road  from  the  railway-station  of  Segesta,  so  that  it 
is  quite  possible  to  yisit  the  ruins  of  Segesta  from  this  point  also. 

Calatafimi.  —  Albebgo  Samuel  Bdtlsb,  Via  Garibaldi,  B.  iVz  fr., 
quite  unpretending  (bargaining  necessary). 

Oaxxiages  for  the  ruins  of  Segesta  may  be  bired  from  Leon,  Denaro, 
and  should  be  ordered  in  advance.  The  drive  there  and  back  takes  7-8  brs. 
From  the  station  of  Calatafimi,  carr.  with  one  horse  (for  1-2  pers.)  8  fr., 
to  the  station  of  Segesta  y  fr. ;  carr.-and-pair  for  3-4  pers.  12-15  fr.,  fee  extra. 
Those  who  prefer  to  visit  the  ruins  on  foot  may  use  the  diligence  (p.  816) 
as  far  as  tbe  town  of  Calatafimi.  Tbe  carriage-fares  from  the  town  are, 
however,  almost  as  high  as  from  the  station.  Donkeys  niay  be  obtained 
from  Oiov.  Spata/ora,  Via  Garibaldi  243  (2-3  fr.). 

Calatafimi,  a  town  with  11,374  inhab.,  lies  high  above  the  valley. 
Outside  the  town,  to  the  W.,  a  good  footpath  ascends  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  occupied  by  the  Castle  (1113  ft.).  Fine  view  hence  of  the 
temple  of  Segesta  and  the  extensive  mountainous  landscape  in  the 
environs.  Samuel  Butler  (1836-1902),  the  author  of  *Erewhon',  did 
much  of  his  work  at  Calatafimi,  where  a  street  has  been  named  after 
him.  —  The  battlefield  of  Calatafimi,  where  on  May  15th,  1860, 
Garibaldi  won  his  first  victory  over  the  Bourbon  troops,  lies  about 
2  M.  to  the  S.W.  (monument  erected  In  1892). 


The  Ruins  of  Segesta  lie  near  the  highroad  uniting  Castel- 
lammare  and  Calatafimi,  and  are  best  visited  from  the  town  of  Cala- 
tafimi, which  is  joined  about  halfway  between  these  two  towns  by 
the  road  from  the  station  of  Segesta.  They  may,  therefore,  be 
visited  from  any  one  of  these  three  points.  Carriages  must  be 
ordered  the  day  before  from  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  at  Castellam- 
mare  or  Calatafimi.  The  highroad  is  destitute  of  shade,  and  is, 
therefore,  hardly  to  be  recommended  to  walkers. 

The  whole  excursion,  including  tbe  time  spent  at  the  ruins,  takes  ca. 
7  hrs.  from  the  station  of  Castellammare  (p.  316;  on  foot,  ca.  9  hrs.); 
from  tbe  station  of  Segesta  ca.  5  hrs.  (p.  81d;  on  foot,  ca.  6  hrs);  from 
the  town  of  Calatafimi  4-5  brs.  (see  above;  on  foot,  5-6  hrs.);  from£th< 
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station  of  Galatofimi,  3-4  hrt.  more  are  neceasarj.  Those  who  want  to 
take  the  afternoon-train  will  do  best  by  driving  from  the  rains  to  the 
ftation  of  Segesta.  The  tourist-agencies  of  Palermo  (p.  281)  arrange  ex- 
cursions vift  the  station  of  Segesta  for  a  rate  of  25  fr.  for  each  person ; 
and  on  these  occasions  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  a  private  carriage. 
—  Automobile  from  Palermo,  see  p.  281;  from  Trapani,  tee  p.  327. 

The  road  from  the  station  of  Gastellammare,  from  which  a  branch, 
leading  direct  to  the  town,  diverges  to  the  right  after  ^/s  M.,  joins 
the  highroad  from  Gastellammare  to  Galataflml  after  ca.  U/i  M.  At 
a  distance  of  ca.  5V2  ^*  ^^o™  ^^^  station,  Just  before  crossing  the 
Fiume  Caldo  (the  Helbe80$  of  the  ancients),  we  pass  the  Molino  del 
Bagni,  and  notice  In  the  bed  of  the  river  six  hot  sulphur  springs. 
This  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thermae  Segestanae.  About  V2  M. 
farther  on  onr  road  is  joined  on  the  left  by  that  coming  from  the 
railway-station  of  Segesta,  which  lies  l^/i  M.  to  the  W.  In  8  M. 
more  we  reach  the  point  where  the  Flnmara  Gaggera  is  crossed  (see 
below);  we  are  here  8  M.  from  Gastellammare,  9^2  ^*  ^'O™  ^^^ 
railway  -  station  of  Gastellammare,  and  4Y2  ^-  f'om  the  railway 
station  of  Segesta. 

Those  who  make  the  excnrslon  t1&  Galataflml  qnlt  the  town  on 
the  N.  side,  leaving  the  castle  (p.  317)  on  their  left.  They  then 
follow  the  Gastellammare  road,  where  they  soon  have  a  view  of  the 
high-lying  temple  to  the  left,  and  descend  the  beautiful,  well- watered 
valley.  After  about  2  M.  the  road  crosses  a  brook  which  flows  Into 
the  Fiumara  0/^gera,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Fiume  Galdo,  a 
little  way  below  the  Torrente  Piepisa.  Walkers  take  the  path  to  the 
left  110  yds. .beyond  the  brook,  cross  the  Fiumara  by  a  foot-bridge, 
and  follow  the  path  on  the  left  bank,  leading  to  the  N.  to  the  Via 
del  Tempio  (see  below).  About  2^2  M.  from  Galataflml,  beyond  a 
second  small  bridge,  drivers  must  quit  their  carriage,  and  complete 
the  journey  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  A  broad  path  here  de- 
scends to  the  left  in  8  min.  to  a  ford  over  the  Fiumara,  which,  howeyer, 
is  better  crossed  after  heavy  rain  by  the  just-mentioned  bridge.  On 
the  other  side  the  narrow  Via  del  Tempio  (horse  or  donkey  advisable 
In  the  rainy  season)  ascends  direct  towards  the  (20  min.)  farm-house 
on  the  top,  beside  which  is  the  dwelling  of  the  custodian,  who,  if 
desired,  will  guide  ylsitors  to  the  temple  (p.  819 ;  1  fr.).  Luncheon 
may  be  taken  on  the  return  to  the  farm,  where  good  drinking-water 
may  be  obtained.   The  custodian  can  also  provide  bread  and  wine. 

Segesta,  or  Egesia  as  .the  Greeks  usually  called  it,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  in  the  island,  was  of  Elymian,  not  of  Greek 
origin,  and  though  completely  Hellenized  after  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
it  was  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  war  with  its  Greek  neighbours. . 

The  Oreeks  entertained  the  unfounded  opinion  that  the  Egestans  were 
descended  from  the  Trojans,  who  had  settled  here  near  the  warm  springs 
rising  on  the  Fiume  Caldo  (see  above),  and  had  combined  with  the  Elymi  »o 
as  to  form  a  distinct  people.  During  the  Roman  period  the  tradition  accord- 
ingly arose  that  the  town  was  founded  by  ^neas.  The  ancient  town  ex- 
perienced the  most  disastrous  vicissitudes.  Oppressed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Selinus,  the  Egestans  invited  the  Athenians  to  their  aid,  and  after  the 
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74V2  ^-  Oastelvetrano.  -^  Carriages  from  the  station  to  the  town; 
^un  posto'  50  c.  —  Hotels  (tee  p.  xx  \  charges  should  be  fixed  beforehand) : 
Alb.  Bixio,  Piazza  Garibaldi  15,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3  fr.,  with  trattoria;  Alb. 
Palbrmo-Sblinumtk,  R.  2Vt  fr.,  also  with  trattoria. 

Oarriages  at  LambardoU.  Carriage-and-pair  to  Selinns  and  back,  or  to 
Campobello  and  buek,  10-20  fr.  for  1-4  persons;  to  Sciacca  and  back,  40  fr. 
Carriages  should  be  inspected  before  engaged.  Comp.  also  the  remark  at 
p.  815  on  the  combination  tickets  for  railway  and  carriage.  Provisions 
should  be  taken.  —  An  automobile-trip   from  Palermo  to  Segesia  (comp. 

?p.  2S0,  318)  may  be  extended  to  Scliuus  and  Campobello.  The  distance 
rom  the  point  where  the  Gaggera  is  crossed  (p.  318)  to  Castelvetrano 
is  28  M. 

By  making  a  very  early  start,  energetic  travellers  may  visit  Selinus  in 
the  morning  and  the  ancient  quarries  near  Campobello  (p.  324)  in  the 
afternoon,  in  time  to  catch  the  evening-express  from  Campobello  to  Trapani. 
Pedestrians  may  proceed  due  W.  from  Selinus  to  the  qnarries  (p.  324), 
but  carriages  must  go  round  by  Castelvetrano  again. 

CasteLvetrano  (620  ft.)  is  a  provincial  town,  with  21,507  inbab. 
who  are  hereditary  tenants  of  the  fertile  and  high-lying  district 
around  the  town,  the  property  of  the  Dukes  of  Monteleone  (of  the 
family  of  Aragona-Pignatelll).  The  campanile  of  the  church  adjoin- 
ing the  Palazzo  Monteleone  affords  an  extensiye  panorama  of  the 
surrounding  plain.  The  church  of  San  Giovanni  contains  a  statue 
of  John  the  Baptist  by  Ant.  Oagini  (1522;  apply  to  the  sacristan). 
The  church  of  San  Domenico  (key  at  the  Municipio)  is  embellished 
with  stucco  figures  and  legendary  scenes  by  Ant.  Ferrara  (end  of  16th 
cent)  and  contains  a  marble  Madonna  by  Dom.  Gagini.  The  grammar 
school  contains  the  small  Museo  Munieipale  of  antiquities  from 
Selinus,  including  an  archaic  statuette  of  Apollo  in  bronze,  found 
in  1882,  and  some  interesting  terracottas.  —  About  2  M.  to  the  W. 
is  the  Norman  church  of  Santa  Trinith  della  Delia^  of  the  12th  cent., 
lately  restored,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Saporito  family. 


Fbom  Castblvbtrano  to  Sblintts,  8  M.,  a  drive  of  i^/iri^/ihr, 
(walking,  2^%  hrs.,  not  recommended).  By  starting  at  8  a.m.  we 
may  regain  CasteWetrano  again  at  2  or  3  p.m.  —  We  follow  the 
Sciacca  road,  which  gradually  descends  to  the  sea  through  a  fertile 
but  monotonous  district:  cross  the  railway  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
town;  2  M.  farther  on,  between  two  mills,  cross  the  Modione;  2^/4 M. 
the  road  to  PaHanna  diverges  on  the  left;  1  M.  farther  on  the  high- 
road to  Sciacca  bends  to  the  left  (comp.  p.  330),  while  a  field-road 
diverges  on  the  right  The  Selinus  road  leads  straight  on  towards  the 
S.,  and  274  M.  farther  on  turns  to  the  right  and  passes  the  ruined 
temples  on  the  E.  hill  (p.  323),  near  which  is  the  large  Cata  Florio 
(good  wine).  After  wet  weather,  the  valley  between  this  hill  and 
the  Acropolis  on  the  W.  hill  is  very  marshy  and  can  be  crossed  by 
the  carriage-road  only. 

The  carriage  should  be  engaged  to  drive  to  the  Acropolis,  whieh  should 
be  visited  first ;  then  if  time  (1  hr.)  and  strength  permit  the  Necropolis, 
to  the  W.,  beyond  the  Modione  (p.  329)t  may  be  inspected ;  and  finally  we 
proceed  to  the  temples  on  the  E.  hill,  where  the  carriage  waits  at  the  Oasa 
Florio.    The  company  of  a  guide  or  custodian  is  needless,  as  our  Map 
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will  be  found  quite  snffldeBt.  especially  as  a  path  made  by  Prof.  Salinas 
(p.  2£6)  winds  through  the  ruins  to  all  the  points  of  interest  on  the  £.  hill. 
None  of  the  buildings  is  enclosed  in  nny  way.  [Good  wallcers  may  go  on 
from  the  Necropolis  towards  the  W.,  crossing  the  Hodione,  to  Campobello 
(p.  324).]  A  custodian  (Gnstode  dei  Monument!)  will  be  found  at  the  E. 
temples,  and  at  the  Acropolis.  A  room  (^sala  dei  visitatori*)  in  the  Oasa 
del  la  Oommissione  (Torre  di  Polluee),  on  the  Acropolis  contains  a  plan 
of  Selinus  for  the  use  of  visitors ;  but  no  refreshments  are  to  be  had  and 
there  are  no  facilities  for  spending  the  night  here.  —  If  a  stay  of  some 
dayf  if  contemplated,  Prof.  Salinas,  at  Palermo  (p.  296),  should  be  con- 
sulted beforehand. 

*Seliniii,  among  whose  ruins  are  the  grandest  ancient  temples  in 
Europe,  was  founded  in  B.C.  628  by  oolonists  from  Megara  Hyblsa 
under  Pammiius,  and  was  the  westernmost  settlement  of  the  Hel- 
lenes in  Sioily.  On  an  eminence  by  the  sea,  154  ft.  in  height,  to  the 
E.  of  the  river  Selinus  (Modione)y  Pammiius  erected  the  Acropolis, 
behind  which,  more  inland,  was  placed  the  town  itself.  On  the  op- 
posite hill,  separated  from  the  citadel  by  a  marshy  valley  (Qorgo  di 
Cotonej  or  Qorgo  OalieiJ^  the  credit  of  draining  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  philosopher  Empedocles,  a  sacred  precinct  was  founded  in 
the  6th  century.  The  Selinuntians  were  still  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  temples  in  this  precinct  when  Hannibal  Gisgon  de- 
stroyed the  town  in  B.C.  409.  The  conflicts  between  the  Selinuntians 
and  Egestans,  whose  territories  were  contiguous,  afforded  the 
Athenians  in  B.C.  415,  and  the  Carthaginians  six  years  later,  a 
pretext  for  interyening  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily.  Hannibal,  as  an 
ally  of  Segesta,  attacked  the  town  with  100,000  men.  Help  from 
Syracuse  came  too  late;  16,000  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  5000  carried  off  to  Africa ;  2600  only  effected  their  escape  to 
Acragas.  From  that  blow  Selinus' never  recoyered.  Hermoorates, 
the  exiled  Syracusan  patriot,  founded  a  colony  here  in  B.C.  407,  but 
under  the  Carthaginian  supremacy  it  never  attained  to  prosperity, 
and  in  the  First  Punic  War  it  was  finally  destroyed  and  the  in- 
habitants transferred  to  Lilybsum  (250  B.C.).  Since  that  period 
It  has  remained  almost  deserted,  as  the  district  is  unhealthy  In 
summer.  In  the  early- Christian  period  cells  were  built  between 
the  temples  and  occupied  by  solitary  settlers.  The  Mohammedans 
called  the  place  Bahal  e2-A<nain,  or  ^Village  of  the  Idols',  and  here 
they  resisted  the  attacks  of  King  Roger.  The  ruin  of  the  temples 
(called  PitiiH  dei  Qiganli  by  the  natives)  was  probably  caused  by 
an  earthquake,  but  at  what  period  cannot  now  be  determined.  The 
wild  parsley  (siilnon),  which  was  represented  on  the  coins  of  the 
city,  still  grows  abundantly.  The  metopes  in  the  museum  at  Palermo 
(p.  298)  were  found  here  in  1822  and  1892.  Systematic  excavations 
are  being  carried  on  by  the  Italian  government. 

The  W.  Hill  or  AeropoUsy  on  which  lay  the  earliest  town,  was 
entirely  surrounded  with  walls.  These  walls  were  destroyed  in 
B.C.  409,  but  the  higher  part  of  them  was  re-erected  two  years 
later,  partly  with  materials  from  other  buildings.    This  part  of  th 
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town  was  trayersed  by  two  main  streets,  ranning  N.  and  S.  and 
E.  and  W.,  from  which  the  other  streets  diverged  at  right  angles. 
To  the  E.  of  the  intersection  of  the  main  streets  lie  the  most  im- 
portant ruins  of  the  Acropolis,  consisting  of  fonr  temples  all  facing 
the  E.  The  southernmost  of  these  is  known  as  Temple  A,  and  to  the  S. 
of  it  is  the  basement  (O)  of  a  building  of  unknown  purpose.  Beyond 
the  line  of  the  main  street,  running  from  E.  to  W.,  is  the  small 

Temple  B,  which 
Hittorff  restored  as 
a  prostyle-tetrastyle 
with  Ionic  columns 
and  Doric  entabla- 
ture. The  adjoining 
Temple  C,  to  which 
the  oldest  metopes 
(p.  298)  belonged, 
was  probably  sacred 
to  Hercules,  though 
Benndorf  assigns  it 
to  Apollo;  some  of 
the  columns  are 
monoliths.  Temple  D 
is  not  so  ancient  as 
Temple  C;  in  front 
of  it  is  a  somewhat 
elevated  platform. 
The  foundation-walls 
of  numerous  other 
buildings  are  trace- 
able within  the  old 
town,  and  graves 
containing  skeletons 
and  houses,  of  a 
later  date,  also  occur. 
Grosses  chiselled  on 
the  overthrown  archi- 
traves indicate  that 
these  last  were  dwellings  of  the  Christian  period.  —  To  the  N.  of 
the  Acropolis  the  remains  of  the  fortifications  restored  by  Hermo- 
crates  in  B.C.  407  have  been  exhumed,  with  two  round  bastions 
at  the  E.  and  W,  corners,  a  projecting  semicircular  tower  (M;  so- 
called  TecUro)j  and  a  trench  (Trineia  b).  Capitals  and  triglyphs 
from  earlier  edifices  have  been  built  into  these.  The  passages 
to  Trench  b  are  not  vaulted  but  covered  by  the  gradual  pro- 
jection of  the  successive  courses  of  masonry;  while  the  arch 
of  the  doorway  «,  In  the  N.  waU  of  the  Acropolis,  is  not  built 
ut  hewn  out  of  the  stone.    To   the  E.  is  a    well  of  excellent 
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water,  enclosed  by  cylinders  of  clay.  Three  metopes  (p.  299) 
were  discovered  near  this  point  in  1892.  Farther  on  lay  the  town 
proper,  the  remains  of  which  are  very  scanty.  —  Still  farther  to 
the  N.,  on  the  ridge  between  the  farms  of  Oalcra  and  BagliazzOy 
was  a  necropolis. 

Another  necropolis  lay  to  the  W.  of  the  Modione,  near  the  house 
called  Messana  (formerly  Odggerd),  on  the  hill  now  called  Mani- 
calunga.  The  Propylaea  of  the  latter  necropolis,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  cent.,  used  also  as  a  temple  (probably  of  Hecate,  to 
judge  from  an  inscription),  were  discovered  by  Cavallari  just  beyond 
the  river.  Since  1891  Salinas  and  Patricolo  have  excavated  a 
sacred  district  behind  this,  with  altars  (the  largest,  62  ft.  in  length, 
between  the  Propylaea  and  the  temple),  grave-steles,  and,  higher 
up,  a  temple  without  a  peristyle,  identified  from  an  inscription 
and  from  its  ground-plan  (length  twice  its  breadth)  as  the  Me- 
garon  of  Demeter,  dating  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  town. 
Innumerable  terracotta  utensils  and  statuettes,  frequently  with 
traces  of  painting,  and  fragments  of  bronze  and  glass  were  dis- 
covered here. 

A  path,  which,  however,  is  not  easily  found  (comp.  the  Map),  leads 
hence  to  the  W.  to  the  ancient  quarries  of  Campohello  (p.  324).  The 
heginning  of  it  is  pointed  out  hy  the  custodian  at  the  Kecropolis  of 
Gaggera.  A  footpath  ascends  over  the  sandy  dunes  to  the  N.W.  to  the 
Castelvelrano  highroad  (stradale).  We  then  follow  this  towards  the  N. 
till  we  reach  a  path  diverging  to  the  left,  along  the  telegraph-posts.  This 
brings  us  to  Campohello  after  a  walk  of  at  least  2  hrs.  in  all. 

On  the  E.  Hill  lie  the  huge  ♦Ruins  of  three  temples,  but 
no  other  remains  of  any  kind.  The  southernmost,  Temple  E,  con- 
stained  five  metopes :  of  these  two  were  in  the  posticum ,  one 
.  representing  Athena  and  the  Giant,  the  other  damaged  beyond 
recognition ;  three  were  in  the  pronaos,  and  represented  Hercules 
and  Hippolyta,  Zeus  and  Hera,  Artemis  and  Actson.  A  votive 
inscription  dedicating  the  temple  to  Hera  was  found  here  in  1865. 
The  middle  temple  (F),  some  of  the  columns  in  which  were  left 
unfinished,  yielded  the  two  lower  halves  of  metopes  discovered 
by  Messrs.  Harris  and  Angell  in  1822  (p.  298).  The  last  temple 
(0)y  one  of  the  largest  Grecian  temples  known,  was  left  unfinished, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  columns  (eight  at 
the  ends  and  seventeen  at  the  sides)  are  unfluted.  According 
to  an  Inscription,  it  was  dedicated  to  Apollo.  The  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  temple  may  easily  be  visited  hy  a  path 
running  from  "W.  to  E.  According  to  Benndorf  and  others,  Tem- 
ples C,  Z),  and  F  were  built  in  the  first  half,  part  of  0  in  the 
second  half  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  Temples  A  and  E  in  the 
beginning,  and  the  rest  of  O  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C. 
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The  following  measurements  are  given  approximately  in  English 


feet. 

Length  of  temple  includ- 
ing steps 

Width  of  temple  includ- 
ing steps    

Height  of  columns  with 
capitals 

Diameter  of  columns  at 
the  base 

Diameter  of  columns  at 
the  top 

Height  of  entablature 
(trabeazione)  .... 

Intercolumnia  .    .    .    . 

Length  of  cella     .    .    . 
Width  of  cella .... 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E, 

F. 

139 

28V« 

230 

192 

228 

216 

60 

15 

88 

89 

91 

90 

20 

11V4? 

28 

241/. 

33 

90 

41/4 

1V«? 

6 

0 

7 

61/4 

81/, 

1? 

5 

3»/4 

6 

4 

9 

3V«? 

14 

131/4 

147, 

13 

6 
6 

11/2? 

82/. 
7V, 

9 

81/, 

8 
7 

9 
8«/f 

82 

11V4 

131 

124 

135 

133 

25 

UVs 

29V» 

261/, 

371/, 

23 

371 
177 
531/, 

11V4 

6V«  Ist  Period 
8  2nd       „ 

22 

10«/4 

91/4 
228 
59 


Beyond  Gastelvetrano  the  train  enters  a  wide  moot,  which  ex- 
tends nearly  as  far  as  Mazara.  —  77  M.  CampoheUoy  about  2  M. 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  large  ancient  quarries,  which  yielded  the  material 
for  the  temples  of  Selinus  and  are  now  called  Rocehe  di  Ou$a  or 
Cave  di  Campobello. 

A  visit  to  the  *Claarries  of  Belinni  is  usually  made  by  carriage  from 
Castelvetrano.  in  about  8  hrs.  The  railway  is  cheaper:  and  the  yisit  may 
be  made  on  foot  fh)m  the  station  of  Campobello  in  2i/,-3  hrs.  Footpath  * 
from  Selinus,  see  p.  823.  —  The  road  (Strada  Marina;  the  first  road  to 
the  rigbt  beyond  the  church,  ^/z  M.  beyond  the  railway-station)  leads  to 
the  S.  to  the  Casa  Ingham  (IV,  M.  from  Campobello),  just  short  of 
which  we  see,  in  the  fields  to  the  left,  the  drum  of  a  column  left  on  the 
way  to  Selinus.  From  the  Casa  Ingham  we  go  on  to  the  W.,  passing 
the  Casa  Florio,  and  in  10  mio.  reach  a  large  fenced-in  piece  of  ground, 
the  long  N.  wall  of  which  skirts  the  ancient  quarries.  —  The  quarries  are 
peculiarly  interesting,  for  the  work  in  them  was  suddenly  interrupted, 
doubtless  on  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  Carthaginians  in  B.C.  409, 
and  has  never  since  been  resumed.  The  various  stages  of  the  process  of 
quarrying  are  still  traceable.  A  circular  incision  was  first  made  in  the 
rock ,  and  then  hewn  out  till  a  space  of  a  yard  in  width  was  left  free 
between  the  solid  rock  and  the  monolithic  drum  of  the  column.  The 
block  was  then  severed  entirely  from  the  rock,  and  its  bed  left  empty.  A 
number  of  such  drums  are  lying  ready  for  transport  at  the  bottom  of  the 
quarry  5  others  have  already  been  carried  for  some  distance  along  the  road 
to  Selinus.  Among  the  drums,  which  measure  8-13  ft.  in  length  and  about 
9-10  ft.  in  diameter,  are  some  (in  the  W.  part)  which  correspond  exactly 
with  those  used  for  the  columns  of  temple  O  (see  p.  323),  and  were  un- 
doubtedly designed  for  the  completion  of  that  building. 

83  M.  San  Nicola.  Monte  San  Giuliano  is  Yisible  to  the  right 
(N.).  We  then  cross  the  river  Delia, 

89  M.  Maz&ra.  -^  Alb.  di  Sblindhts,  close  to  the  old  castle;  Alb. 
TELLA.  —  Cc^fSy  near  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  very  fair.  —  Bbitish  Vice- 
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CoNBDL,  8i^.  V.  F.  V§rderame.  —  Embarkation  or  disembarkation,  60  c., 
with  heavy  Inggage  IVi  fr. 

if asara,  officially  Btyled  ifassara  del  Vallo,  a  town  with  17,615 
inhab.,  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop.  The  ancient  Masara  was 
originally  a  colony  of  the  Sellnuntians,  but,  like  the  mother-city,  was 
destroyed  by  Hannibal  Gisgon  in  B.C.  409.  In  827  the  Arabs 
landed  at  Bda  eUBddt  (Punta  di  Qranitola),  to  the  S.  of  Mazara, 
with  the  intention  of  conquering  the  island.  The  ruined  CasUe,  at 
the  S.E.  angle  of  the  wall  which  formerly  surrounded  the  town  in 
a  rectangle,  was  erected,  or  at  least  strengthened,  by  Count  Roger 
in  1073,  who  also  founded  the  Cathedral,  which  contains  three 
ancient  sarcophagi  (Battle  of  the  Amazons ;  Wild  Boar  Hunt ;  Rape 
of  Persephone,  freely  restored),  a  Transfiguration  over  the  high- 
altar  by  Gagini,  and,  in  a  chapel,  the  sarcophagus  of  Bishop  Monta- 
perto  (1485),  probably  by  Dom.  Gagini.  The  mansion  of  the  Conte 
Burgio,  at  the  W.  comer  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  contains  large 
Arabic  majolica  vases.  Pleasant  walk  on  the  Marina.  On  the  river 
Ma%ara8  farther  up,  into  the  estuary  of  which  the  tide  penetrates  for 
a  long  way,  are  some  grottoes  in  which  the  'beati  Paulf  used  to  meet. 

Beyond  Mazara  we  traverse  a  tract  of  moor  and  enter  a  richly 
cultivated  district,  planted  chiefiy  with  the  vine.  9572  M.  Bambina. 

102^2  M.  Mars&la.  —  Albkroo  Cbntbals,  Via  Cassero,  'A  M.  from 
the  station  (  Albeboo  Lbohb,  Pia%za  del  Duomo,  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  3;  Albbbgo 
Stxlla  d*Italia,  Via  Keve  18,  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  from  2,  very  fair;  Favobita, 
Via  Neve  19,  all  with  trattoria. 

Gabxiaobs  from  the  station  to  the  town,  50  c.  each  person.  —  Em- 
BABKATiON  or  landing  60  c.,  with  luggage  IV'fr*  P«r  person. 

Bbxtish  Vicb-Gonbul,  Chas.  F.  Qroff^  F»q.  —  Llotd's  Agents,  Fae4 
A  Figlioli. 

Manala  is  an  important  commercial  town  with  57,824  inhab., 
well  known  for  the  somewhat  heady  Marsala  wine  which  is  manu- 
factured here.  The  principal  firms  are  Ingham^Whitaker,  Florio^ 
and  WoodhouBe,  who  kindly  admit  visitors  to  see  their  huge  and 
interesting  cellars  situated  on  the  shore  to  the  S.  of  the  town.  For 
the  rest  the  town,  a  modern  place,  offers  nothing  noteworthy.  The 
Ckiesa  Maggiore  contains  a  beautiful  Greek  marble  vase,  eight 
pieces  of  tapestry  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  three  small  reliefs  by 
Gagini.  In  the  church  of  the  Carmine  is  the  monument  of  Ant. 
Grignano  by  Dom.  Gagini  (1474).  The  Municipio  (last  door  on  the 
right)  contains  an  antique  animal-group  from  Motye,  a  tiger  devour- 
ing a  bull;  above  is  a  Phcsnician  inscription.  There  are  also  a  few 
antiquities  in  the  BibUoteoa  Ccymunale,  The  small  museum  of 
Mr,  Orayj  the  British  vice-consul,  is  generally  accessible  to  strangers. 
—  The  costumes  of  the  peasants  at  church  on  Sunday  are  interest- 
ing. A  celebrated  procession  takes  place  here  on  Maundy  Thursday 
in  the  afternoon. 

Marsala  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lilyhaeum,  a  fragment 
of  the  town-wall  of  which  is  preserved  near  the  Porta  di  Trdpani. 
Tlie  zavine  in  front  of  the  latter  and  the  fields  beyond  contain  eav- 
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ems  and  grayes,  and  the  Convento  dei  Niccolini  (no  admission),  to 
the  S.E.  of  the  town,  contains  Phcenician  tombs  with  Byzantine 
pictures ;  in  the  neighbouring  'latomie'  (comp.  p.  414)  aie  Christian 
tombs  and  grave-chambers.  Other  relics  are  the  old  harbour  to  the 
N.,  where  the  salt-works  (see  below)  are  now  situated,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  houses  and  walls  on  the  ooast  of  Capo  Boeo  (or  Lilihio)^ 
the  westernmost  point  of  Sicily.  A  bust  of  Garibaldi  has  been 
erected  outside  the  Porto  iVwova,  where  he  landed  on  May  11th,  1860, 
and  began  his  famous  progress  through  the  island ,  which  ended 
in  a  few  weeks  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  supremacy  (comp. 
p.  271).  In  the  field  to  the  left  on  the  promontory  stands  the  church 
of  San  Giovanni  BattistOy  with  a  subterranean  spring  in  the  Grotta 
della  Sibilla  (inaccessible).  The  Gumsean  Sibyl  is  said  to  have 
proclaimed  her  oracles  through  the  medium  of  the  water,  which  is 
still  an  object  of  superstitious  veneration. 

Lilybeeum  was  the  principal  fortress  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 
Pyrrhus  besieged  it  unsuccessfully  in  279,  after  which  he  quitted  the  island. 
In  249-241  the  Romans  in  vain  endeayoured  to  reduce  it  during  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  sieges  on  record.  Under  the  Roman  supremacy  Lily- 
bseum  was  a  yery  handsome  city  ('splendidissima  civitas'*),  and  the  seat  of 
government  for  half  of  Sicily.  From  this  point  the  Roman  expeditions 
against  Africa,  and  also  those  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  were  undertaken. 
The  present  name  of  the  town  is  of  Saracenic  origin,  Marsa-Aliy  harbour  of 
Ali.  Don  John  of  Austria  caused  stones  to  be  sunk  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  with  a  view  to  deprive  the  Berbers  of  one  of  their  favourite  haunts. 

On  the  small  island  of  Ban  Pantalio,  situated  in  the  shallow  ^Sta- 
fffione'  near  the  coast,  about  6  M.  to  the  N.  of  Marsala  (boat  thither  from 
Harsala  4  fr.),  was  anciently  situated  the  Phoenician  emporium  of  Kotye. 
The  foundations  of  old  walls  round  the  island,  and  remains  of  the  gates, 
especially  on  the  side  next  the  land,  with  which  the  island  was  connected 
by  an  embankment,  are  still  traceable.  The  latter  still  exists  under  water, 
and  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  track  for  their  waggons.  The  Necropolis 
lay  on  the  mainland  opposite.  In  B.C.  397  the  town  was  besieged  and 
destroyed  by  Dionysius  with  80,000  men  and  700  vessels,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian admiral  Himilco  totally  routed.  It  was  with  a  view  to  repair  this 
loss  that  the  Carthaginians  founded  Lilybeeum.  Tlie  island  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Whitaker  in  1907  (comp.  p.  325),  and  excavations  have  been  begun 
by  Prof.  Salinas  of  Palermo  (p.  296). 

Fbom  M ABSiOiA  TO  Tbapani  the  train  skirts  the  sea-coast.  To  the? 
left  is  the  Stagnone  (see  above),  with  the  islands  of  San  PantaUOy 
Santa  Maria^  Jsola  Grande  or  Isola  Lunga^  and  others.  In  the  dis- 
tance are  the  mountainous  Favignana^  Levanzo^  and  other  islets 
belonging  to  the  jEgadian  Group  (see  p.  329).  —  On  the  coast  are 
extensive  salt-works. 

There  are  45  private  salt-works  between  Marsala  and  Trapani;  for  the 
Italian  government  salt-monopoly  does  not  extend  to  Sicily.  The  sea- 
water  is  pumped  into  the  salt-pans,  which  are  about  10  sq.  yds.  in  area 
and  1 3  inches  deep ;  when  the  water  evaporates  in  summer  the  deposited 
salt  is  first  dried  in  small  conical  heaps,  then  piled  in  mounds  of  about 
300  tons  each,  and  finally  ground  by  wind-mills.  The  annual  production 
is  about  200,000  tons,  exported  chiefly  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States. 

106 Va  M.  Spagnuola,  Beyond  (110  M.)  Ragattisi  the  train 
crosses  the  Birgi^  ,the  ancient  Aeithiut.   Here)  in  the  plain  of  Fal^ 
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eonariOy  Frederick  II.  of  Sicily  routed  the  united  French  and 
Neapolitan  armies,  and  took  Philip  of  Anjou  prisoner,  on  Dec.  1st, 
1299.  — 112  M.  Marausa,  —  118  M.  Pactco  /  the  town,  founded  in 
1609  and  famed  for  its  cucumbers  and  melons,  lies  to  the  right  of 
the  railway.  The  train  passes  extensive  salt-works,  in  which  the 
salt  Is  stored  (see  p.  326),  and  skirts  the  hase  of  Monte  San  Giuliano 
(p.  329). 

121  M.  Tr^paui.  —  Hotels.  Gband-HAtbl,  well  situated  on  the 
harbour,  opposite  the  statue  of  Garibaldi  (PL  8),  B.,  L.,  &  A.  3Vs,  B.  IV4, 
d^j.  2V2,  D.  41/2  (both  including  wine),  pens.  1(3  fr.,  with  caf^-restaurant  j 
Albekqo  Tbinacria  (PI.  a),  Piazza  del  Teatro,  with  trattoria,  R.  &  L.  2Vs  fr., 
fair;  Albbboo  Milano  (Pi.  b),  Via  Neve  31. 

Oarriaget  from  the  station  to  the  town,  75  c.  each  person.  —  Omnibus 
(in  25  min.)  from  the  harbour  (Piazsale  Gappuccini)  to  the  Madonna  deW 
Annunziata  (p.  328),  every  20  min.,  10  c.  —  Automobile  Omnibus  to  Monte 
San  Oiuliano  thrice  daily  in  ca.  1  hr.  (fare  1  fr.  75  c);  to  CcuteUammare 
(p.  816)  via  Paparella  at  5.80  a.m.  (returning  at  1030  a.m.)i  in  3V4  hrs.  (fare 
4  fr.  60  c):  to  CcOatajfimit  Seguta  (crossing  of  the  Gaggera,  p.  318),  and 
Alcamo  in  3-4  hrs. 

Bbitish  V1CE-C0N8DL,  Big.  Oiut.  Marino.  —  Lloyd's  Agbnts,  0.  Ser* 
raino  «  Figho. 

Trapani  J  the  ancient  Drepana  (from  drepanonj  a  sickle),  so 
called  from  the  form  of  the  peninsula,  a  prosperous  towii  with 
37,665  inhab.,  lies  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  prefect  and  a  bishop.  The  harbour  is  good,  and  the  trade 
of  the  place  not  inconsiderable  (exportation  of  salt  to  Sweden  and 
Norway).  Coral,  shell-cameos,  and  alabaster  works  are  specialities 
of  Trapani. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  the  seaport  of  £rpx  (Monte  San  Giuliano),  but 
was  converted  into  a  fortress  by  Hamilcar  Barca  abOut  B.C.  260,  and 
peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx.  In  249  the  Carthaginian  admiral 
Adherbal  defeated  the  Roman  fleet  under  the  consul  Publius  Claudius  off 
the  harbour,  and  in  242  Drepana  was  besieged  by  the  consul  Lutatius 
Catulus,  whose  headquarters  were  in  the  island  of  Columbaria  (Colom- 
baia).  On  this  occasion  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  laden  with  stores,  on  its 
route  from  Maritimo  to  Favignana,  was  destroyed  in  March,  241,  in  sight  of 
the  town,  a  victory  which  terminated  the  First  Punic  War.  During  the 
Roman  period  the  town  was  unimportant.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  pros- 
pered and  was  several  times  a  royal  residence.  In  the  iGneid,  Anchises  is 
represented  as  having  died  here,  and  iEneas  as  having  instituted  games  to 
his  father's  memory.  The  island  described  as  the  goal  in  the  boat-race  is 
now  called  Asinello.  Another  idle  tradition  is  that  John  of  Procida  formed 
the  conspiracy  against  Charles  of  Ai^jou  on  the  Scoglio  del  Mai  Consiglio. 
It  is,  however,  an  historical  fact  that  Peter  of  Aragon,  touching  here  on 
Aug.  30th,  1282,  on  his  return  from  Africa  with  his  fleet,  was  welcomed  as 
a  deliverer.  —  It  was  to  a  woman  of  Trapani  that  Samuel  Butler  (comp. 
.  317)  ascribed  the  composition  of  the  poem  in  *The  Authoress  of  the 
dyssey'  (1897). 

Beyond  a  few  handsome  buildings  in  the  baroque  style  Trapani 
contains  little  of  interest.  The  Istituto  Tecnico  e  Nautico  (PI.  3), 
to  the  right  in  the  Gorso,  possesses  a  natural-history  collection  and 
a  picture-gallery  (Mon.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.  10-2;  60  c.;  temporarily 
closed  on  account  of  rebuilding).  The  latter  includes  Jacob's  Dream, 
Madonna  del  Rosario,  and  St.  Albert,  by  Carreea,  Heads  of  Apostles 
by.Biftcra,  and  interesting  14th  cent,  representations  from  the  ceilins 
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of  Sant'Agostino.  —  The  Cattedrale  San  Lorenzo  fPl.  2),  farther  on 
in  the  Gorso,  possesses  a  Crucifixion  hy  Van  Dyck  (4th  chapel  on  the 
right),  freely  retouched.  —  The  church  ot  8ant* AgosUno^  to  the  S., 
once  a  Templars'  church,  has  curious  architectonic  decorations  and 
a  heautiful  rose-'window.  —  We  now  proceed  to  the  E.  through  the 
Via  Sant'Agostino  and  across  the  Largo  Saut'Agostino  (PI.  1)  to 
the  Via  San  Pietro,  on  the  left  side  of  which  is  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  di  Oeaii  (PI.  4),  containing  a  Madonna,  probably  by  Andrea 
della  Robbia,  in  a  marble  frame  of  1521  (to  the  right  of  the  high- 
altar).  —  From  the  facade  of  Santa  Maria  di  GesCi  we  follow  the  Via 
Sant'£lisabetto  to  the  N.  to  the  Via  San  Michele,  in  which  is  the 
Oratorio  di  San  MieheUy  with  a  representation  of  the  Passion, 
executed  in  coloured  wooden  groups  by  Trapanian  artists  of  the 
17th  century.  —  "We  now  return  to  the  Via  San  Pietro,  in  which 
we  soon  reach,  to  the  right,  the  church  of  the  Madonna  deUa  Luce, 
which  possesses  a  built-up  portal,  dating  from  1509.  A  little  farther 
on  the  Via  Carrara  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Via  deUa  Oiudeeca,  or 
former  Jewish  quarter,  which  contains  an  old  house  with  a  tower 
(Lo  Spedadello),  illustrating  the  curious  mingling  of  architectural 
styles  which  characterized  the  15th  century.  —  At  the  "W.  end  of 
the  Via  Garibaldi  is  a  Norman  portal,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  which  is 
the  church  of  San  Nicola  di  Bart  (PI.  6),  containing  statues  of 
saints  belonging  to  the  school  of  Gagini  (1560;  behind  the  high- 
altar).  —  A  Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  IL  by  Duprtf  was  erected 
in  1882  in  the  Piazza  Vittorlo  Emanuele  (PI.  6),  through  which 
leads  the  rOad  to  Monte  San  Giuliano  (p.  329). 

A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  in  the  shady  Viale  Regina  Elena 
skirting  the  harbour,  adorned  with  a  marble  Statue  of  Qarihaldi 
(PI.  8),  by  L.  Croce,  and  on  to  the  Torre  di  Ligny,  1/2  M.  from  the 
harbour. 

The  *ExcuESioN  to  Monte  San  Giuliano  occupies  fully  half- 
a-day.  Omnibus,  see  p.  327.  Those  who  walk  or  ride  require  21/2- 
3  hrs.  for  the  ascent  (donkey  2-2^2  &•»  donkey-boy  50  c). 

The  route  passes  the  church  of  the  Madonna  dbll'Annun- 
21ATA,  founded  in  1332,  about  11/2  M.  from  the  town,  and  walkers 
should  use  the  omnibus  to  this  point  (p.  327).  The  principal  church, 
which  contains  a  famous  and  much  bedizened  statue  of  the  Madonna 
(probably  by  Franc.  Laurana),  has  been  modernized,  but  the  fine 
architecture  of  the  Cappella  del  Cristo  RisortOy  founded  In  1476  by 
the  seamen's  guild,  on  the  N.  side,  has  been  preserved,  even  on 
the  exterior  (sacristan  in  the  convent  behind  the  church;  door 
marked  ^Asilo  e  Scuole  Elementari'). 

At  this  church  the  road  to  Monte  San  Giuliano  diverges  to  the  left 
from  the  highroad;  and  pedestrians  may  ascend  from  it  to  the  left  by 
a  steep  footpath  following  the  telegraph-wires  on  the  W.  side  of  tile 
mountain.  The  footpath  should  be  used  in  ascending,  but  riders 
should  select  the  new  road  in  descending.    The  precipitous  slopes 
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are  beautifully  wooded  at  places.    Midway  is  the  small  but  fertile 
Piano  dei  Cappuccini. 

Monte  San  Ginliano,  the  Eryx  of  antiquity,  is  an  Isolated 
mountain,  2465  ft.  in  height.  On  its  summit  is  situated  a  small 
town  (Albcrgo  e  BistorarUe  Cordiei,  YiaVltt.  Emanuele,  B.,  L.,  &  A. 
1  fr.  50,  dtfj.  incl.  wine  1  fr.  80  c,  pens.  5  fr.,  clean,  bargaining 
advisable),  which  is  rapidly  falling  to  decay.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants (5781)  decreases  year  by  year.  On  account  of  the  cold 
mists  the  men  of  this  district  generally  wear  the  *cappa'  or  hood, 
met  with  throughout  Sicily.  At  the  W.  entrance  of  the  town  stands 
the  Cathedral,  restored  in  1865,  only  the  W.  bays  of  which  are  old 
(15th  cent.).  The  high-altar  is  by  Antonello  Gagini  (1513),  and  in 
the  fourth  chapel  to  the  right  is  a  flue  statue  of  the  Madonna  by 
Franc.  Laurana  (1469).  In  the  Biblioteca  ComunaU  is  a  small 
Museum,  with  a  relief  of  the  Annunciation  by  Ant.  Gagini  (1526). 
From  the  cathedral  we  ascend  through  the  town  to  the  old  towers 
recently  rebuilt  and  fitted  up  as  a  residence  by  Count  Agostino 
Pepoli  (generally  closed,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  count),  and 
then  to  the  iyy-clad  Castle  (partly  used  as  a  prison).  The  rugged 
rock  on  which  it  stands  commands  a  noble  prospect  of  the  land 
and  sea.  To  the  W.  at  our  feet  lies  Trapani,  and  beyond  it  are 
the  iEgadian  Islands:  Maritime  (ancient  Hiera;  with  the  Monte 
Falcone,  2246  ft.),  the  most  distant;  to  the  left,  nearer  us,  Favignana 
(iEgusa,  1070  ft.);  on  the  right  Ltfvanzo  (Phorbantia,  960  ft.).  All 
these  belonged  to  the  Genoese  family  of  the  Pallavicini  from  the 
middle  of  the  17th  cent,  till  1874,  when  they  were  bought  by  Sig. 
Florio  of  Palermo.  The  islands  are  the  seat  of  the  chief  tunny-fishery 
of  Sicily.  Towards  the  S.  stretches  the  fertile  coast-plain,  with  Pa- 
ceco  (jp.  827) ;  in  the  background  is  Marsala.  Towards  the  E.  tower 
the  mountains  of  San  Vito;  from  S.  to  N.,  Sparagio  (3640  ft.),  Spe- 
ziale  (3018  ft.),  Passo  di  Lupo  (2826  ft.),  Sauci  (2296  ft.),  and 
Monaco  (1700  ft.);  in  front  of  them,  the  conical  peninsula  of  Oo- 
fano  extends  into  the  sea,  which  bounds  three  sides  of  the  mountain. 
Toward  the  S.W.,  in  winter,  Cape  Bon  in  Africa  is  sometimes,  and 
the  island  of  Pantelleria  (p.  447)  frequently  visible.  In  spring  the 
whole  district  at  our  feet  is  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant  verdure. 

Througbont  antiquity  Ht.  Eryx  was  highly  venerated  as  the  mountain 
of  Veniu  Erycinay  a  deity  in  whose  worship  all  the  people  of  the  Medi- 
terranean united.  On  its  summit  once  stood  a  temple  of  Astarte,  erected 
by  Elymian  and  Phoenician  settlers,  on  whose  altar  no  blood  was  permitted 
to  fiow.  Helkarth  was  also  worshipped  here ;  the  Greeks  therefore  believed 
the  temple  to  have  been  founded  by  Hercules,  and  Dorieus,  son  of  King 
Anaxandridas  of  Sparta,  undertook,  as  a  Heraclid,  an  expedition  to 
conquer  this  district,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Phoenicians  and 
Bgestans.  Around  the  temple  there  sprang  up  a  settlement,  the  massive 
walls  of  which  may  still  be  recognized  below  the  present  town-walls. 
Pyrrhus  deprived  the  Carthaginians  of  the  possession  of  the  temple  as 
long  as  he  was  in  Sicily.  At  the  beginning  of  the  First  Punio  War,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  beside  the  temple  were  transferred  to  the  penin- 
sula of  Trapani  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  posted  a  strong  garrison  in 
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IhHr  pUec,  la  B.C.  348  tlie  Ramzm^  tmteted^  ia  smifiStim^  tMa  gSRUOA. 
Ifamii?«r  B*re^  Ikereupcs  beiieced  the  towm  aad  tf  pAc,  wUck  were 
hnrely  deUmdtd  hj  the  Celtic  BCrceaaries  oa  Wkalf  of  BoMe,  bat  at  fte 
iriMf  tiaie  plaadered  bjr  thrai.  Tke  CaHkapaiaas  woe  ia  tkeir  tara  sar- 
nm94ed  fn/m  below  bj  tke  Bomaas,  wko  aftowards  restored  the  temple, 
faratobed  it  witJi  a  foard  of  200  mem.  aad  bestowed  oa  it  the  revenaes 
of  iareateea  towat  of  SieUj  Ifor  Erjx,  it  was  said,  had  also  beea  Ibanded 
hf  JEaeasj.  Aecordtag  to  soaie  the  temple  was  foaaded  hy  Dcdalas,  aad 
tiryx  ffj  a  soa  of  Veaos  aad  Bates.  The  preseat  aame  is  derired  from  the 
tradftioB.  that,  whea  the  town  was  besieged  bj  Kiag  Boger,  he  beheld 
Bt,  Jaliaa  potting  the  Sataeeas  to  flight. 

The  only  remains  of  the  temple  of  Yenns  are  the  foondatioiiB 
within  the  eastle,  the  so-called  PonU  or  Arco  del  IHenolo^  and  the 
^FomUakn  of  Vemii  in  the  eastle-f;arden,  an  ancieot  reserToir,llV2fL 
in  width  and  23  ft.  in  depth.  Of  the  andent  Phoenician  nmpirts 
surrounding  the  settlement  near  the  temple,  which  corresponds  with 
the  present  town,  considerable  portions  still  exist  beneath  the  pre- 
sent town'wall,  between  the  Foirta  Trapani  and  Porta  8pada,  con- 
sisting of  hoge  blocks  in  courses  of  eqoal  height.  Some  of  the 
blocks  bear  Phflenician  characters.  The  wall  was  defended  by  eleven 
towers  at  oneqoal  interrals.  The  entrance  to  the  town  was  ob- 
viously between  the  Monte  di  Qnartiere  and  the  Porta  Spada,  where 
in  the  interior  of  the  town  the  walls  of  the  approach  can  be  traced 
towards  the  right, 

27.  From  Castelvetrano  (Selinns)  to  Girgenti. 

Cs.  70  M.  BoAD :  diligence  to  Bciacea  in  7  hrs.  (fare  8  fr.),  thence  to 
PorU)  Kmpedocle  In  II74  hr».  (fare  7*/4  fr.)-  Antomobilc  service  projected. 
Carrisse  (two  days),  about  80  fr.  Return-tickets,  including  diligence  and 
8rd  cla»«  rsilway  fare  between  Palermo  (Lolli)  and  Bciacea.  15  fr.  50  e. 
Thi«  route  is  not  so  safe  as  might  be  wished.  A  steamer  plies  frum 
Mazara  (Marsala)  to  Sciaeca  on  Frid.  and  Wed.  afternoons  in  SVi  brs., 
and  another  goes  on  tbence  to  Porto  Bmpedocle  (Qirgenti)  on  Wed.  after- 
noon in  8  brs.  (comp.  p.  815;  landing  or  embarkation  1  fr.). 

If  Castelvetrano  be  quitted  early,  it  is  possible  to  ride  in  one 
day  vi&  the  ruins  of  Selinus  to  Sciaeca  (29  M.  via  Menfl ;  vi&  Selinus 
and  along  the  coast,  ca.  33  M.).  From  the  Acropolis  we  again  ride 
to  the  £.  hill,  traverse  wheat-flelds  and  vineyards,  and  reach  the 
Fiunu  Beliee  (the  ancient  Hypscujj  which  we  cross  at  a  ford.  The 
route  then  lies  partly  across  the  sand  of  the  coast,  partly  through 
poorly  cultivated  land,  to  Sciaeca.  The  town  of  Menfi  (400  ft.), 
with  10,888  Inhab.,  lies  a  little  to  the  left.  The  stones  for  the 
metopes  of  Selinus  appear  to  have  been  quarried  near  this  town. 

SoiacoA  (Albergo  Nuova  Italia),  with  24,645  inhab.,  situated  on 
an  abrupt  eminence  (260  ft.)  on  the  coast,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Thermae  Selinuntinae  of  antiquity.  The  modem  name  is  of  Saracen 
origin  ('ShAkkah').  Tommaso  Fazello  (d.  1570;  p.  276),  the  father  of 
'Sicilian  historiography,  was  born  here.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Sciaeca  was 
-^lace  of  some  importance,  being  a  royal  and  not  merely  a  baronial 

n;    Frederick  II.  of  Aragon  erected  the  still  existing  walls  in 

•0.    Powerful  nobles,  however,  also  resided  here,  the  ruins  of 
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whose  castles  are  still  to  be  seen,  the  most  extensive  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  town-wall.  Here  rise  the  ruins  of  the  castles  of  the  Luna 
and  PeroUo  families,  whose  feuds,  the  so-called  Gaso  di  Sciacca, 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  town  for  a  whole  century  (1410- 
1529),  a  fact  which  serves  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  condition  of 
mediaeval  Sicily.  The  Cathedral  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Julietta,  the  daughter  of  Roger  I.  Above  the  altar  of  the  fourth 
chapel  to  the  right  is  a  line  Madonna  by  Franc.  Laurana  (1467),  on 
which  the  original  colouring  of  the  hair  and  lining  of  the  mantle 
has  been  preserved.  The  church  of  Santa  Margherita  (14th  cent.) 
has  a  fine  marble  side-portal  and  an  altar  ascribed  to  Franc.  Laurana, 
with  a  figure  of  the  saint.  The  finest  view  is  afforded  by  the  tower 
of  San  Michele.  The  Casa  Sterepinto  and  Casa  Triolo  are  interesting 
specimens  of  mediaeval  architecture.  The  spacious  modern  palace, 
with  a  beautiful  garden,  at  the  E.  gate,  is  the  property  of  the 
Marchese  San  Oiacomo. 

Monte  San  Calogero  (1272  £t.),  an  isolated  chalk  cone,  3  M.  to  the  N.E. 
of  Sciacca,  deserves  a  visit  on  account  of  the  curious  vapour-baths,  ad- 
joining the  convent  of  Santuario  on  its  summit.  These  are  reached  in 
ca.  2  hrs.  by  a  road,  making  a  wide  bend  to  the  N.,  but  there  is  also  a 
shorter  bridle-path.  These  Bagni  cU  Monte  San  CalogtvOy  like  the  hot  salt 
springs  (88^)  of  the  VidU  de'Bagniy  betvireen  Sciacca  and  the  mountain, 
attract  numerous  patients  in  summer.  The  construction  of  the  grottoes 
with  the  vapour-baths  (ie  Stu/e;  temperature  varying  from  92°  to  104°) 
was  attributed  to  Deedalus,  and  the  mountain  called  in  ancient  times  Mons 
Kroniot.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  discovery  of  the  efficacy  of  the  baths 
was  attributed  to  San  Calogero  (mod.  Greek  kaldgeros^  monk),  and  moat  of 
the  baths  in  Sicily  are  accordingly  named  after  that  saint,  as  in  ancient 
times  they  were  all  believed  to  have  been  established  by  Deedalus.  The 
island  of  Pantelleria  (p.  147)  is  distinctly  visible  from  the  Monte  San  Calogero. 
On  July  18th,  1831,  a  volcanic  island  (Itota  Ferdinandea)j  4-5  M.  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  crater,  rose  from  the  sea  between  Sciacca  and  Pantelleria, 
but  on  Jan.  12th,  1832,  it  entirely  disappeared.  In  1864  symptoms  of  a  sub- 
marine eruption  were  again  observed.  There  is  also  a  shoal  at  this  point. 
Kot  far  from  it  a  valuable  coral  reef  was  discovered  in  1875,  which  attracts 
many  hundreds  of  coral-fishers. 

From  Palermo  to  Sciacca  vik  Corleone  and  San  Carlo,  about  93  M. ; 
railway  (station,  see  p.  279)  via  Corleone  «42V«  M.,  in  4  hrs.;  fares  6  fr., 
3  fr.  56  c.)  to  San  Carlo  (6bV2  M. ;  fares  9  fr.  10,  6  fr.  65  c.)i  return-tickets 
to  Siiacca,  incl.  drive,  14  fr.  55,  10  fr.  65  c.  —  Beyond  (S'/z  M.)  CorsaiH 
and  (5V2  M.)  Villabate  the  train  ascends  the  valley  of  the  FicarazH  to  the  8. 

—  10  M.  MUilmeri  (Arabic  'Menzil  el-Bmir\  quarters  of  the  prince),  see 
p.  318;  15  M.  Bolognetta;  ITi/z  M.  UuUwuzof  19Vs  M.  Baueina.  —  21^/^11. 
Villc^rati,  About  3  M.  to  the  N.W.  are  the  baths  of  CefaliirDiana  (called 
*Gefala*  by  the  Arabs),  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  hill ,  crowned  by  the  Cattello 
di  Diana.  —  22Vt  M.  Mezzoiuto;  25V2  M.  Godrano;  29>/s  M.  Ficuzxa.  with 
a  former  royal  hunting-lodge.  To  the  8.  rises  the  mountain-ridge  of 
Rocca  Busambra  (5300  ft.),  with  the  woods  of  Cappelliere.  —  31  M.  Bifarera  ; 
331/2  M.  ScalilH.  On  the  hill  is  the  ruined  Saracenic  fort  of  Calata  Btuanibra. 

—  39  M.  Donna  Beatrice. 

42 Vs  M.  Corleone  (Albergo  Stella  d" Italia)^  with  16,038  inhab.,  is  a  town 
of  Saracenic  origin  (KorUHn),  where  Frederick  II.  established  a  Lombard 
colony  in  1237.  Its  inhabitants  were  therefore  the  most  strenuous  opponents 
of  the  house  of  Anjou. 

Beyond  Corleone  the  line  continues  to  run  toward  the  S.  for  24  M. 
more,  at  first  skirting  the  rocky  walls  of  the  Monte  Cardellia  (4150  ft.). 
45  M.  Centiti;  46V2M.  Ridoceo;  4S»/»  M.   Campofioriio;  52  M.  Tarucco;  53  M. 
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CoHtessa  EntOKna.  The  town  of  this  name  (1875  ft.),  which  is  an  Albanian 
settlement  with  2646  inhab.,  lies  3Vt  M.  to  the  W.  It  takes  its  surname 
from  the  ruins  of  Entella^  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Belice  SinistrOt  5  H. 
to  the  K.W.,  and  accessible  from  the  S.E.  only.  Entella  was  an  Eiymian 
town,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Trojan-Sicilian  myths.  In  403  it 
was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  Gampanian  mercenary  troops  of  Dionysius  I. 
—  The  line  now  sweeps  round  to  the  S.E.  to  (58  M.)  BUacquino^  a  town  of 
10,330  inhab.,  which  is  also  the  station  for  Palazzo  Adricmo^  situated  to 
the  W.  (diligence  in  2Vs  hrs.).  We  again  turn  toward  the  S.  60  H.  Chiuza 
Sclc^/ani  (^00  inhab. ;  see  below).  —  66Vs  M.  San  Carlo,  on  the  Fiumz  deHa 
Ferdttra,  on  which,  i/sH.  to  the  E„  are  the  ruins  ot  AgrUHay  the  ancient 
Sdrthaea.  —  A  prolongation  of  the  railway  to  Sciacca  is  projected.  The 
road  leads  to  the  S.  to  Burgio,  the  principal  church  of  which  contains 
a  picture  by  Itibera,  while  the  Franciscan  church  contains  a  statue  of 
St.  Vitus  by  Ant.  Oagini  (1520).  At  Ribera  (see  below)  we  join  the  road 
from  Sciacca  to  Oirgenti. 

The  old  highroad  from  Chiusa  Sclafani  (see  above ;  diligence  to  Sciacca 
in  11^4  hrs.)  leads  to  the  W.  to  Giulianay  with  an  ancient  castle  and  a 
churcn  in  the  Norman  style.  Numerous  agates  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Thence  the  road  goes  on  to  Satnbuea  ZaJbut  (1215  ft.),  a  well-built  town 
with  10,345  inhab.,  which  under  the  name  of  Rahal  Zabuth  belonged  to  the 
monastery  of  Monreale  in  1185.  From  Sambuca  the  road  proceeds  to  Ihe 
W.  by  the  pass  of  Sella  Mizilhesi  (Portella  itazalbeza),  where  it  unites  with 
the  road  from  Partanna  (14,227  inhab.)  and  Santa  Margherita  (7958  inhab.), 
and  then  leads  S.E.  vi&  Menfi^  where  the  road  from  Gastelvetrano  joins 
ours  (see  p.  330),  to  Sciacca  (p.  380). 

From  Sciacca  to  Glrgenti,  about  40  M.,  a  fatiguing  drive  or  ride 
of  12  hrs.  We  cross  the  Fiumt  della  Verduta;  inland,  to  the  left, 
on  a  precipitous  height,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  stands 
CaUahellotta  (3110  ft. ;  diligence  from  Sciacca  in  41/2  lu^s.)?  &  small 
town  (6640lnhah.)  with  a  Norman  cathedral.  The  name  of  the  place, 
meaning  ^castle  of  the  cork-oaks*  (balliit),  dates  from  the  Saracens, 
who  captured  it  about  840.  About  IV4M.  to  the  S.£.,  near  8an^ 
Anna  (885  ft.),  probably  lay  Trioeala^  celebrated  as  the  stronghold  of 
the  slave-leadei|,  Tryphon  and  Athenion,  in  the  Second  Servile  War, 
B.C.  104-99.  — ^  On  the  left  bank  lies  the  small  town  of  Eibera  (Gaffe 
Garibaldi),  where  the  statesman  Francesco  Orispi  (1819-1901)  was 
bom.  Farther  on  we  cross  the  river  Flatani  (ancient  Halyeui) 
and  reach,  having  accomplished  about  half  the  journey,  — 

MontaUegro  (Albergo  Oaldarone),  a  place  consisting  of  two  vil- 
lages, the  older  on  the  ^lill,  now  deserted  owing  to  want  of  water, 
and  the  newer  lower  down.  Near  the  village  is  a  small  lake,  nearly 
1/2  M.  in  diameter,  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

On  the  Capo  ^tanco  (100  ft.).  between  the  Platani  and  Monte  Allegro, 
once  lay  Heracleia  Minoa.  At  first  Maeara,  a  Sicanian  town,  stood  here; 
it  then  became  a  Cretan  and  Phoenician  settlement  (Ras  Melkart),  the 
Greek  Minoa.  It  was  next  colonized  by  Lacedaemonians  under  Euryleon, 
successor  of  the  Dorieus  who  was  slain  at  Eryx,  and  received  the  name  of 
Heracleia  Minoa.  At  a  later  period  it  was  generally  in  possession  of  the 
Carthaginians.  Coins  bearing  the  old  Phoenician  inscription  *Ras  Helkart* 
are  still  extant.  When  it  was  finally  destroyed  is  unknown.  Fragments  of 
the  ancient  town-wall,  the  theatre,  and  the  necropolis  were  unearthed  in  1907. 

A  road  leads  from  MontaUegro  to  (15^2  M.)  Porto  Empedocle, 
passing,  about  halfway,  the  small  town  of  Siculicma  (7048  inhab.), 
with  a  prehistoric  necropolis. 
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Porto  Empcdoele,  and  thence  by  railway  to  Oirgenti,  see  p.  336 ; 
the  distance  by  road  is  scarcely  4  M.,  bnt  it  is  all  uphill  (diligence 
in  about  2  hrs.). 

28.  From  Palermo  to  Oirgenti  and  Porto.^mpedocle. 

Railway  from  Palermo  to  Cfirgentiy  84Vs  M.,  in  4*/4-6  hrs.  (fares  16  fr. 
80,  11  fr.  6,  7  fr.  10  c.  5  express  fares  16  fr.  65,  11  fr.  70,  7  fr.  56  c).  The 
morning-express  (afternoon-express  in  the  reverse  direction),  which  runs 
as  an  ordinary  train  beyond  Boccapalamba,  has  through-carriages  of  all 
classes  and  a  dining-car  (taken  off  at  Roccapalumba ;  comp.  p.  843).  — 
From  Girgenti  to  Porto  Empedocle^  5Vt  M.,  in  20-26  min.  (fares  1  fr.  5, 
75,  50  c). 

The  railway  traverses  the  fertile  plain  of  the  coast  (stations 
Ficarazzelli  and  Ficarazzi)  to  Bagheria  (p.  314),  and  runs  thence 
between  the  sea  and  the  hills,  passing  through  several  short  tun- 
nels. 10  M.  Santa  Flavia  SoluntOj  station  for  Soluntum  (p.  314). 
11  M.  CasUldaceia,  —  13  M.  Altavilla  or  Milicia;  about  1  M.  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  station,  on  a  hill  above  the  road,  stands  one  of  the  oldest 
existing  Norman  churches,  called  La  Chiesazzaj  founded  by  Robert 
Guiscard  in  1077.  A  number  of  Honnare'  (for  catching  the  tunny- 
flsh,  see  p.  435)  are  observed  in  the  sea.  A  red  flag  hoisted  near 
them  in  the  month  of  May  indicates  that  a  shoal  has  entered,  or  is 
about  to  enter  the  nets,  and  is  a  signal  for  a  general  onslaught  of 
the  fishermen.  —  17  M.  San  Nicola }  1972  M.  Trabia,  a  fine  old 
castle  on  the  coast.  Then  a  bridge  over  the  Fiumt  San  Leonardo ^ 
and  a  tunnel. 

23  M.  Termini  Imerese  (^Orande  Afbergo  delle  Termt,  R.,  L.,  & 
A.  3-4,  B.  1V2»  dtfj.  2^21  ^'  ^1  pens.  10  fr.,  all  incl.  wine,  previous 
notice  advisable  in  the  off-season;  Rail,  Restaurant^  indifferent), 
one  of  the  busiest  provincial  towns  of  Sicily,  with  20,319  inbab., 
is  situated  on  a  promontory.  The  houses  of  the  nobility  lie  on  the 
hill,  those  of  the  merchants  on  the  E.  side.  The  maccaroni  (pasta) 
of  Termini  is  considered  the  best  in  Sicily. 

Termini  (Thermae  Himerenees) ^  probably  an  ancient  Phoenician  sea- 
port, was  founded  as  a  town  by  the  Carthaginians  in  B.O.  407,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Himera.  It  soon  became  Hellenized ,  but  remained  under 
Carthaginian  supremacy.  In  807  it  was  conquered  by  Agathocles,  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse  (B.C.  360-289),  a  native  of  the  place.  In  the  First  Punic 
War  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans.  Under  the  latter  it  was  a  prosperous 
place,  and  even  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  town  of  some  importance. 
Bobert  of  Naples,  who  attocked  Sicily  in  1338,  besieged  the  strong  castle 
of  Termini  in  vain.    This  ancient  stronghold  was  destroyed  in  I860. 

Termini  was  celebrated  as  a  watering-place  by  Pindar  (5th  cent. 
B.C.).  Its  well -equipped  baths,  connected  with  the  Imposing 
Albergo  delle  Terme,  lie  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town  (i,e,  that  farthest 
from  the  rail,  station)  and  are  fed  by  warm  saline  springs  (106°  Fahr.). 
New  thermal  springs  burst  forth  in  consequence  of  the  earthquake 
of  Sept.,  1906,  which  also  did  considerable  damage  to  the  town. 
Behind  the  hotel  a  winding  road  ascends  to  the  upper  town.  Or 
the  E.  side  of  the  hill  lies  a  bath-house  founded  by  Ferdinand 
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The  Cathedral  (La  Matriee)  contains  a  crucifix  painted  by  Bnznlone 
(p.  278),  and  Santa  Maria  delta  Miserieordia  has  a  fine  triptych  of 
1453,  perhaps  by  Gasparo  da  Pesaro.  Termini  was  the  birthplace 
of  Niccold  Palmieri,  a  distinguished  Sicilian  political  economist 
and  historian,  who  is  interred  in  the  Chiesa  del  Monte.  The  old 
Ospedale  dei  Benfratelli  (fine  Gbthic  windows  in  the  hall)  contains 
prehistoric  antiquities,  Greek  and  Roman  sculptures,  inscriptions, 
vases,  and  paintings  by  early-Sicilian  masters.  Above  the  town, 
near  La  Matriee  and  the  Porta  di  Palermo,  lies  the  Villa  della  Cittk 
or  Villa  Palmieri  (open  7-1  &  6-7),  with  beautiful  grounds  and  a 
superb  view.  The  adjacent  Roman  remains  are  insignificant.  The 
Aqua  Comeliaj  a  Roman  aqueduct  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town,  on  the 
way  to  Caccamo  (see  below),  was  destroyed  in  1438.  Its  remains 
from  Brucato  (where  the  collecting-basin  is  still  extant)  downwards 
merit  a  visit  on  account  of  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  sur- 
rounding district. 

On  a  rocky  slope  above  the  Fiume  San  Leonardo,  to  the  S.  of  Ter- 
mini, lies  Caccamo  (1710  ft.  \  12,324  inhab.),  commanding  a  fine  view.  — 
The  ascent  of  the  precipitous  iionte  San  Calogcro  (4085  ft.)  is  recommended 
(8-9  hrs.  from  Termini).  The  adjoining  MonU  CasteUaccio  (1810  ft.),  where 
remains  of  early  fortifications  have  been  discovered,  is  the  supposed  site 
of  the  ancient  E^ana. 

From  Termini  to  Messina^  see  B.  32. 

Fbom  Tbrjiini  to  Lbomfoste.  This  road,  about  62  M.  in  length 
(diligence  from  station  Cerda  to  Caltavuturo  in  51/4  hrs.,  fare  6  fr.  40  c.; 
theoce  vift  Donalegge  and  Petralia  to  Gangi  in  8V2  hrs.,  11  fr.)  was  once 
the  route  usually  pursued  by  the  Arabs  on  their  predatory  incursions  from 
Palermo  into  the  interior.  It  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Fiume  Torto  to 
Cerda  (see  p.  335),  crosses  the  mountain,  and  descends  to  the  valley  of  the 
Fiume  Orande  and  the  small  town  of  Scldfani,  which  possesses  hot  springs 
of  some  repute  (bare  and  uninviting  bathrooms)  and  a  church  containing 
an  antique  sarcophagus  with  Bacchic  reliefs.  Sclafani  has  nodrinkiog-water. 
—  The  next  little  town,  Caltavuturo  (19  U.  from  Cerda),  is  of  Saracenic 
origin  (J^a^a/ ^&t  Thaur)^  and  was  taken  by  Roger  I.,  who  bestowed  it  on 
his  daughter  Matilda.  It  now  contains  5763  inhabitants.  —  The  road  next 
describes  a  wide  curve  on  the  foothills  of  the  Madonia  (p.  354)  and  leads 
to  the£.,  via.  Donalegge  and  Cattellana,  to  Petralia.  About  3  M.  to  the  K. 
of  Donalegge,  on  a  rock  dOOO  ft.  in  height,  lies  Folizzi  (Albergo  Belvedere), 
sumamed.  La  Qenerosa,  a  town  of  considerable  importance  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  now  containing  7711  inhabitants.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Gesh  contains  an  admirable  triptych  of  the  school  of  Van  Eyck,  represent- 
ing the  Madonna  between  angelic  musicians  (lifesize),  with  SS.  Catharine 
and  Barbara  on  the  wings.  In  the  Chiesa  Maggiore  are  the  relics  of  the 
Area  di  San  Gundolfo  by  Dom.  Gagini  (1482),  with  a  recumbent  figure  of 
the  saint.  'Se&t  the  town  rise  the  Himera  Meridionalis  (Fiume  SaUo)  and 
the  Himera  Septentrionalis  (Fiume  Qrande)^  which  the  ancients  believed 
to  possess  one  common  source. 

Petralia  (ca.  40  M.  from  Cerda  station)  includes  Petralia  Soprcma  and 
Petralia  SoUana  (Albergo  Concordia),  two  country-towns  some  distance  apart, 
in  a  fertile  district  with  imposing  mountainous  environs,  perhaps  occupying 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Petra  or  Petrinae.  —  To  the  8.,  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  lie  Buonpietro  and  Alimena. 

About  9  M.  farther  on,  to  the  £.,  is  Gangi  (3320  ft. ;  Alb.  Buon  Giorno; 
'''Ugence  to  Nicosia  via  Sperlinga  in  3V4  hrs.),  a  town  with  11,560  inhab., 

aps  the  ancient  Sikelian  Fnguium^  though  some  authorities  locate 
tter  on  the  Monte  Judica,  beside  the  ancient  Chrysas  (p.  347).  Eoguium 
iginally  a  Cretan  colony,  where  in  Cicero's  time  a  celebrated  temple  of 
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the  'Cretan  Mothers'  iMalres;  not  Mater  Magna  as  Cicero  has  it),  despoiled 
by  Verres,  was  situated.  The  road  leads  hence  through  a  fertile  tract  to 
(12V«  M.)  Sperlinga  (2590  ft.),  which  alone  showed  partiality  to  the  French 
in  1282,  whence  the  saying,  'Quod  Siculis  platuit  sola  Sperlinga  negaVit'; 
thence  to  (3  M.)  Nicosia  (2840  ft.  5  Alb.  La  Bua),  with  14,192  inhab.,  who 
speak  a  Lombard  dialect  (comp.  p.  367),  a  town  of  thoroughly  mediaeval 
appearance,  regarded  as  more  behind  the  age  than  any  other  in  Sicily. 
The  church  of  8anta  Maria  Maggiore  contains  a  marble  reredos  by  Antonello 
Oagini,  26  ft.  in  height  and  adorned  with  figures  (1510)}  and  there  are 
other  works  by  the  same  master  in  the  caUiedral.  The  Herbita  of  the 
ancients  is  usually  placed  either  at  Nicosia  or  at  Sperlinga.  A  bridle-path 
descends  the  Fiume  Salso  to  Aglra ;  about  6V2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  l?icosia, 
at  the  influx  of  the  streamlet  of  Cerami,  rises  the  Rocea  di  Serltme,  or 
di  Samo^  where  the  brave  Norman  Serlo  perished  through  treachery.  A 
bronze  caduceus  (p.  301),  with  the  inscription  'Imacharaion  hosion''  was 
found  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  a  circumstance  that  has  led  to  the 
ancient  Imachara  or  Hemichara  being  located  here  or  not  far  off  {e.g.  at 
Gangi  or  Troina).  —  From  Nicosia  the  road  to  the  S.  goes  on  to  (16Va  M.) 
the  town  and  (21  M.)  the  station  (diligence  in  5  hrs.)  of  LeonforU  (p.  347). 
—  Highroad  to  Mistretta,  see  p.  356. 

The  road  to  the  E.  of  Niconia  leads  to  BrtmU  (p.  8P6).  A  diligence 
plies  in  6V2  hrs.,  vi&  Ceramiy  to  Troina  (3650  ft.  -,  Jib.  ViUoria;  Alb.  Stella), 
the  loftiest  of  the  larger  towns  of  Sicily  (12,412  inhab.).  This  was  one  of 
the  first  towns  of  which  the  Normans  gained  possession  in  1062.  Here, 
in  1063,  Eoger  de  Hauteville,  with  his  heroic  wife  Giuditta  (Judith  of 
Evroult)  and  300  warriors,  defeated  the  rebellious  inhabitants  and  5000 
Saracens.  The  bishopric  founded  here  was  transferred  to  Messina  in 
1037.  In  the  Matrice  Santa  Maria  traces  of  the  ancient  Norman  structure 
are  distinguishable.  -^  From  Troina  the  diligence  goes  on,  via  Cesarb^  to 
(6  hrs.)  Bronte. 

The  train  continues  to  skirt  the  coast,  with  the  Monte  San 
Calogero  (p.  334)  on  the  right,  crosses  the  Fiume  Torto^  and  then 
turns  inland  towards  the  S.,  following  the  right  hank  of  the  stream. 

28  M.  Cerda  (diligence,  seep.  334);  the  town  (4908  inhab.)  lies 
on  the  hill  to  the  left,  5  M.  from  the  station;  on  the  right  rises  the 
Monte  San  Calogero.  —  32  M.  Sciara;  the  village  lies  on  the  hill 
to  the  right.  The  train  crosses  the  Fiume  Torto,  passes  through  a 
tunnel,  and  beyond  (351/2  M.)  Causo  recrosses  the  stream.  —  38  M. 
Montemaggiore.    The  river  is  again  crossed. 

44  M.  Boccapalnmba  (Rail.  Restaurant,  unpretending),  junction 
for  the  lino  to  Palermo  and  Catania  (p.  343).  The  village  of 
Roccapalumba  lies  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  railway.  On  a  steep 
hill  (2400  ft.)  5  M.  to  the  left  of  the  station  Is  the  town  oiAUa 
(6045  inhab.). 

The  train  for  Girgenti  ascends,  and  crosses  the  watershed  between 
the  Tyrrhenian  and  African  seas.  Two  tunnels,  —  48  M.  Lercara, 
near  which  are  the  northernmost  sulphur-mines  in  the  island.  The 
train  leayes  the  town  on  the  hill  to  the  right,  passes  through  a  tunnel, 
and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Pldtani  (p.  332).  To  the  right  opens 
the  beautiful  basin  of  (53  M.)  Castronuovo,  On  the  Cassaro,  a  hill 
above  Castronuovo,  are  some  mural  remains  of  a  very  ancient  town 
and  also  quarries  of  yellow  marble.  The  ruins  of  the  medieval 
Castronuovo  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Cassaro.  The  train  then  crosses 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Platanl. 
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55 V2  M.  Cammarata,  a  town  with  6540  inhab.,  31/2  M.  to  the  W. 
of  the  station.  The  Pizxo  di  Cammarata  or  MonU  Oemini  (5170  ft.) 
is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  island,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view.  The  ascent  may  be  easily  made  in  2y^  hrs. 
(footpath  all  the  way  to  a  chalet  jnst  below  the  summit).  —  An 
interesting  mountain-path  (guide  necessary)  leads  past  Monte  Chi- 
lombo  to  Oastel  Termini  (see  below). 

62  M.  Aequaviva  Platani.  To  the  E.  is  the  little  town  of 
Mu98umeU,  near  which  is  a  castle  of  the  15th  cent,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Ghiaramonti  and  now  belonging  to  Signer  Lanza 
di  Trabia.  Near  the  station  the  highroad  quits  the  valley  of  the 
Platani  and  leads  across  the  hills  past  (4^2  M.)  CatUl  Termini 
(Albeigo  Mistretta),  with  13,022  Inhab.  and  numerous  sulphur- 
mines.  -—  65  M.  Sutira;  the  town  (3803  inhab.),  which  is  situated 
on  a  steep  gypsum-hill  5  M.  to  the  left  (^Pi%%o  di  Sutera,  2685  ft), 
was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  Sept,  1905.  In  860  the 
Arabs  called  the  town  Sotir,  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Sicanian  town  of  Gamicus,  where  Dadalus  built  a  castle 
for  Oocalos  (comp.  p.  342). 

Beyond  (6672  M.)  Campofraneo  the  train  passes  through  a 
narrow  and  rocky  defile  between  the  Monte  di  Roveto  on  the  right 
and  the  Roeea  Orande  on  the  left.  The  valley  opens  near  Pasao- 
fonduto.  The  train  crosses  the  Platani  and  ascends  a  side-valley 
towards  the  S.    74  M.  Comttmi,  with  valuable  sulphur-mines. 

7772  M.  Aragona-Caldare  (caf^  at  the  station),  the  junction  of 
the  raUway  to  Catania  (R.  30).  On  a  hill,  272  M.  to  the  N.W.,  lies 
AragofMi  (Alb.  Gentrale),  with  11,895  inhab.  and  a  modern  ch&teau. 

The  mud-volcano  of  Le  Xacealnbe,  4  M.  to  the  W.,  interesting  to 
seientiflc  travellers,  may  be  visited  from  this  point  (guide,  at  the  station. 
1-2  fr.).  though  it  in  more  convenient  to  do  so  by  carriage  from  Oirgenti 
(i/s-Vs  day).  The  hill,  formed  of  limestone  and  clay,  is  about  135  ft.  in 
lieignt  (860  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  and  is  covered  with  cones,  I'/s-S  ft 
high,  the  upper  cavities  of  which  are  filled  with  mud,  and  from  which 
carfouretted  hydrogen  gas  issues  with  more  or  less  noise  (loudest  in  July). 
The  ground,  wherever  it  has  been  touched  by  the  mud,  becomes  utterly 
barren  and  looks  as  though  it  had  been  scorched. 

From  the  rail,  station  Aragona-Caldare  a  road  leads  to  the  S.  to  (6  M.) 
the  high-lving  Favara  (1217  ft. ;  diligence  in  l^/s  hr.,  from  Oirgenti  in  2  hrs.), 
with  20,400  inhab.  and  a  castle  of  the  Ghiaramonti  (14th  cent.). 

To  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  opens  a  splendid  view  over 
the  hills  as  far  as  Oirgenti  and  the  distant  sea. 

8472  M.  Girgenti,  see  p.  337. 

The  train  descends,  skirting  the  hill  on  which  the  town  lies, 
passes  through  a  short  tunnel,  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Fiume  di 
Oirgenti  by  means  of  two  viaducts,  and  turns  to  the  W. 

90  M.  Porto  Empedode  (^Trattoria  EmpedocU,  near  the  harbour 
fair),  formerly  called  Molo  di  Oirgenti^  a  busy  little  seaport  with 
11,060  inhab.,  where  the  sulphur  and  corn  dealers  of  (Hrgenti  have 
extensive  magazines. 
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Hotels  (comp.  p.  xz).  *GBAVD-HdTBL  dbs  Tsmples,  well  situated 
about  Vs  ^*  to  the  o.E.  of  the  town,  on  the  way  to  the  temples,  open 
from  Oct.  Ist  to  Kay  Slat,  B.,  L.,  b  A.  3Vr8,  B.  li/s,  d^.  3Vs,  D.  6,  pens. 
10-16,  omn.  IVs  fr. ;  HdTEL  Aobaoas,  nearer  the  town,  open  from  Oct.  Ist 
to  Hay  15th.  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  8-8,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  5  (with  wine  SVs  and  6),  pens. 
15,  omn.  2  fr.  —  In  the  town :  Albbroo  Bblyboebb,  at  the  w.  end,  below 
the  Via  Atenea,  with  a  fine  view,  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  2Vs-i,  B.  IV4,  d<j.  8,  D.  ii/s 
(both  incl.  wine),  pens.  8-13,  omn.  1  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Gbaitob  Bbbtaonb, 
Via  Atenea,  pens.  8-10  fr. 

Bestanrants  and  Oafis.  PaUrmo^  Oaribaldi,  JSteUoy  Caffi  Savoia,  all 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  Via  Atenea. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  Via  Atenea,  at  the  Piazza  Sant^Anna.  -> 
Chekist.  Bot^gUOf  Via  Atenea  161.  --  Aittiquxtibs.  Vinemzo  (JdUagirone, 
Via  Atenea  7. 

Bailway  to  Palermo,  see  B.  28*,  to  Catania,  see  B.  30.  ^  Steamboats, 
see  p.  815;  agent,  Via  Atenea  19.  —  Diligence  to  Sdaeca,  see  p.  330;  to 
Favara,  see  p.  336. 

Carriages.  From  the  station  to  the  (lVs-2>/4  M.)  town  2  fr. ;  *un  posto\ 
or  a  seat  for  a  single  traveller,  50  c.  (after  sunset  1  f)r.);  to  the  Hot  des 
Temples  for  1-4  pers.  3  (at  night  5)  fr. ;  luggage  25  c.  Carriages  wait  in 
the  Via  Atenea  to  take  ftassengers  from  the  town  to  the  station.  —  To 
the  ruins  and  back,  carnages  according  to  tari£f  •,  for  3  hrs.  6  fr.,  for  each 
additional  hour  IVs  fr.  0ood  horses  should  be  selected.  The  traveller 
should  stipulate  that  a  visit  to  the  Bock  of  Athena  is  included.  —  To 
Porto  Empedocle  7  fr.,  there  and  back  including  stay  10  fr.  (less  in  the 
o£f-seasoD). 

Disposalof  Time.  A  day  suffices  for  the  sights;  by  means  of  an  early 
start  and  the  use  of  a  carriage,  they  may  be  overtaken  in  half-a-day. 
The  walk  to  the  temples  and  back  takes  2V8  hrs.,  besides  the  time  spent 
in  the  inspection.  Guide  (5  fr.  per  day)  unnecessary.  The  custodian  on 
the  spot  serves  for  the  enclosed  temples  of  Hercules  and  Zeus.  —  Patience 
is  the  only  armour  against  the  importunity  of  the  begging  children  and 
hawkers  of  doubtful  antiquities  who  beset  tiie  traveller  at  tiie  ruins. 

British  Vioe-Consul,  Mr.  Edw.  A,  Gates  (also  Lloyd's  agent),  Palazzo 
Pancamo,  at  Porto  Empedocle  (p.  336). 

Oirgenti  (720-1080  ft.) ,  the  Acragas  of  the  Greeks  and  tbe 
Agrigentum  of  the  Romans,  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  most  richly 
endowed  bishopric  in  Sicily,  has  21,990  inhabitants.  It  Is  the  seat 
of  a  prefect,  and  the  military  headquarters  of  the  district.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  considerable,  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  Sicilian 
sulphur  being  exported  from  Porto  Empedocle,  the  seaport  of 
Girgenti  (see  p.  336). 

Acragas^  Hhe  most  beautiful  city  of  mortals'  according  to  Pindar,  was 
founded  by  colonists  from  Oela  in  582.  The  Doric  settlers,  some  of  them 
natives  of  Bhodes,  introduced  the  worship  of  Athena  of  Lindns  and  also 
that  of  Zeus  Atabyrius,  i.e.  the  Moloch  of  Ht.  Tabor.  After  having 
erected  a  temple  to  Zeus  Polieus,  ^the  founder  of  cities',  Phalaris  usurped 
the  supreme  power  with  the  assistance  of  his  workmen,  and  ruled  from 
564  to  549,  when  he  was  deposed  by  the  Eumenides  Telemaehus^  and  an 
oligarchy  of  sixty  years  now  began.  The  cruelty  of  Phalaris  has  become 
proverbial;  he  is  said,  for  instance,  to  have  sacrificed  human  victims  to 
Zeus  Atabyrius  in  red-hot  bulls  of  metal.  In  488  Theron,  a  descendant 
of  Telemachus,  subverted  the  oligarchy,  and  extended  the  dominions  o'' 
Acragas  as  far  as  the  y.  coast,  where  he  conquered  Himera.  Allied  wi' 
his  8on-in*law  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse^  he  defeated  the  Carthaginia 
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fVtMflMTt  «>f  war  eaf«ne>i  ia  Igf.  '^f  w1«3im  mmc  cf  I 
M  flMsj  a«  y/r  ea«:k-  ««ve  v.wc^TjiA  ta  exearale  Ae i 
t&«  t«ak^>«  were  aij<^  CRdoA  at  fikat  ^kb^jL.  amA  a 
MriKi«4.  nrmaf*»ma.  Aa  Mm  ol  TVeraa  r4.  4:3  BX.).  ^ 
|i»  feri«  (ztktr,  aa4  wa«  •r.^M  ezpidl«4  bf  the  c 
r«p«^.i'^«a  fona  ot  ^CTeraneat.  aAerwaris  perfected  by  A^pcdacb*  Cd. 
afc««t  i^Aju  T¥<  w€*ltk  ami  iaxarr  df  fke  dij.  wkiA  iMU*  tke  cUef 
ettr^^frimtu  <4  Vkt  tnAit  witk  Canhaze,  aow  leackcd  tkeir  iIImii  dtueaa 
;{fc«  AmtUtbemitM  aad  Oeliiaa  fr  Tel]ia«>  excvciaeA  a  pjiaccli  Maaifccace. 
th«  -ftf^^Um  fca«  fc«^  sta<e4  at  ^AiiSffi,  aa4  area  at  aUjOOOl,  tafai  tke 
iatt«r  £^are,  if  aot  wholly  enrj^aeoas,  mast  iaela^  tte  slaresaad  tke  i»- 
katftaau  of  the  maaleipal  tenitOf7,  Tke  citr  ifiiari.  aealal  tanag 
ih*  war  l#«twe«B  AtbeaJ  aad  Sjiaease.  Tke  Cartkagiaiaaa  mmb  aflea 
"yrervaa  tbe  iflaad,  aad  tkeir  geaerals  Himileo  aad  Haaailial  captareA 
ti»«  Heb  eity  of  Aeragaa,  wbSeb  wac  betnyed  bj  ita  Ofara  mciceaiiwi  aad 
i€mrUt4  hj  ft«  eltizea*,  la  406  Hiaiilco  eaaaed  tke  city  to  be  lOaadcxed 
and  tbe  wcrriu  of  art  to  be  feat  to  Cartbaee.  Tbe  tables  were  baiaed 
down  ttncet  of  tbe  aetioa  of  ftre  beia^  tiill  beiiered  to  be  obaerrable  am 
fhB  temple  of  Jono).  The  dtj  waa  aftowarda  partlj  r^aitt,  bat  aatU 
tbe  time  of  TimoIeOB  remained  of  little  importaace.  That  keio  aeat  a 
tfAfrnj  tbitber,  and  Ae  towa  afiaia  proapeied,  at  oae  time  aa  aa  la- 
depenieai  itate,  at  aaotb^  aader  the  Carthagiirian  aaynaiiry.  Ia  fbn 
Firtt  Punie  War  tbe  eitizena,  aa  the  alliea  of  Cuiba^e,  were  is  a  poeiftioii 
U>  foroifb  tbe  Cartba^niana  with  a  coatingeDt  of  25^000  mea  wkea  tke 
KtnnAn$  be«{eged  tbe  eitf  ia  B.C.  262.  The  battle  fooj^t  witkont  tke  waUs 
waa  not  deeiaire,  bat  waa  to  faronrable  to  tke  BonuiBa,  that  the  Cartha- 
finUna  were  compelled  to  withdraw  tkeir  troopa  to  Heradea.  Tke  eity 
waa  then  eaptnred  bj  the  Bomana,  and  ibortly  after  retakoi  by  the 
Carthaginian  general  Carthalo,  In  the  Second  Panic  War  the  Carthagin- 
iana  maintained  themaelvea  longeat  in  thia  part  of  Sicily ,  and  Aexagaa 
came  into  the  posiCMion  of  tbe  Bomana  only  throagh  the  treadiery  of 
tbe  Knmidiani.  Thenceforward  the  town  (Affrii^entmm)  waa  a  place  of 
little  importance.  The  Saracena  took  posaesaion  of  it  in  828  A.D.,  and  it 
became  a  rival  of  Palermo,  being  chiefly  colonised  by  the  Berberg.  In 
1^)60  the  town  waa  taken ,  and  a  well-endowed  biahoprie  foanded,  by 
1io$eT  I,,  and  St«  Oerlando  became  the  first  biahop. 

The  road  ascending  from  the  station  debonches  beside  the 
Prifettura^  in  the  Piasxa  Vittorlo  Emanuele,  an  open  space  with 
pleas  lire-grounds  outside  the  Porta  AteiUa,  or  £.  town-gate.  Thence 
tiie  highroad  to  Porto  Empedocle  leads  to  the  mins,  running  below 
the  Pcuiegglo  CavourOp.  848),  skirting  the  foot  of  the  Bock  of  Athena 
(Uupe  Aitnta^  p.  843),  and  passing  the  H6ieU  Agragas  and  des  Tem- 
plet (situated  on  tbe  right).  The  rough  footpath  diverging  to  the 
right,  below  the  barracks,  as  soon  as  the  town  is  quitted,  and 
loading  direct  to  San  Nicola  (p.  339) ,  cannot  be  recommended 
and  is  practically  impassable  in  wet  weather. 

If  we  take  the  road  to  the  left,  beyond  the  side-road  leading  to  the 

el  del  Temple^}  and  again  turn  to  tbe  left,  at  the  point  where  a  road 

le  cometerv  diverges  on  the  right,  we  reach  the  remains  of  a  small 

k  temple  wi  antis^  the  so^ealled  Temple  of  Cera  and  PreserpiMj  dating 

the  middle  of  the  6th  ce&t.  B.0.|  and  converted  into  the  church  of  ^^tii 
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Bictgio  in  the  Norman  period.  The  discovery  of  a  statue  of  Aerageu  here 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  temple  was  more  probably  dedicated  to  that 
river-god.  We  return  to  the  highroad  and  follow  it  to  a  bend,  whence 
a  turning  to  the  left  leads  to  the  Fonie  dei  Qreci  (^Sorgiva  Bonamnrone')) 
an  ancient  spring  whidi  even  yet  supplies  the  town  with  drinking-water. 
Farther  on  in  the  same  direction  we  arrive  at  a  hollow  way,  forming  in 
antiquity  the  approach  from  the  river.  To  visit  the  large  temples  we  re- 
turn to  the  highroad  and  follow  it  past  San  Nicola. 

The  highroad  leads  in  a  wide  curve  to  the  little  Gothic  church 
of  8an  Nicola,  built  into  an  antique  edifice)  of  which  a  fragment 
i&  yisihle  behind  the  high-altar.  The  portal  has  been  restored.  Ad- 
jacent is  the  so-called  Oratory  of  Phalaris,  a  Roman  building  in 
the  Ionic-Doric  style  (2nd  cent.  B.G.),  afterwards  conyerted  into  a 
Norman  chapel.  Fine  panorama  in  front  of  it.  In  the  adjacent  Vella 
Morreale  Garden  are  fragments  of  statues  and  Corinthian  entablatures. 

To  the  left  of  the  highroad,  a  little  short  of  San  Nicola,  the  remains 
of  the  so-called  Ccua  OrecOy  an  ancient  house  with  mosaics  and  a  water* 
conduit,  have  been  brought  to  light. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  S.  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  where  the 
temples  lay,  ascending  the  narrow  road  that  turns  to  the  left  after 
10  min.,  and  leads  inside  the  wall  past  the  Temple  of  Concord 
(see  below).  At  the  S.E.  angle,  magniUcently  situated  over  a  steep 
precipice,  390  ft.  aboYe  the  sea-level,  is  the  so-called  **Temple  of 
Juno  Lacinia.  This  name,  howoTer,  rests  merely  on  a  confusion 
betwixt  this  temple  and  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Croton ,  for  which 
Zeuxis  painted  a  picture  of  Helen.  The  temple  is  a  peripteros- 
hexastylos  with  thirty-four  columns  of  the  best  period  of  the  Doric 
style  (5th  cent.  B.C.).  The  columns  have  twenty  flutes,  and  their 
height  is  five  times  their  diameter.  Earthquakes  have  here  completed 
the  work  of  destruction :  twenty-five  whole  pillars  only  are  left  stand- 
ing, while  nine  haK-ones  have  been  re-erected.  All  have  been  dis- 
integrated on  their  S.E.  sides  by  exposure  to  the  scirocco.  In  front 
of  the  pronaos  of  the  temple  are  two  narrow  terraces.  To  the 
W.  is  an  ancient  cistern.  —  On  the  S.  side  part  of  the  old  town 
wall,  consisting  of  huge  masses  of  rock,  is  still  preserved.  In  the 
rock  beneath  the  temple  are  antique  tombs. 

The  so-called  **  Temple  of  Concord)  farther  to  the  W.,  is  one 
of  the  best  -  preserved  ancient  temples  in  existence,  as  it  was 
converted  in  the  Middle  Ages  into  a  church  of  San  Oregorio  delle 
Rape  (^of  the  turnips').  The  arched  openings  in  the  wall  of  the 
ceUa  belong  to  that  period.  The  temple  is  a  peripteros-hexastylos, 
a  little  later  than  that  of  Juno  Lacinia,  but  also  erected  In  the 
6th  century.  Its  thirty-four  columns  with  the  architrave  and  pedi- 
ments are  still  standing.  The  right  comer  of  the  front  pediment, 
and  the  incisions  for  beams  are  almost  all  of  later  origin.  Staircases 
in  the  comers  of  the  wall  of  the  cella  (opened  by  the  keeper  of  the 
Temple  of  Hercules)  ascend  to  the  summit. 

In  the  Gampagna,  below  the  wall  to  the  S.W.  of  the  temple,  a  necro 
polls  has  been  excavated,  which  was  probably  used  as  a  Christian  cemetei 
in  the  4th  and  6th  centuries. 
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To  the  left  of  the  road,  between  Uie  temples  of  Goneordia  and  Herculea, 
on  this  side  of  the  white  wall,  is  the  entrance  to  an  early-Christian  catacomb, 
called  GnoTTA  db'  Franoapani,  the  centre  of  which  is  formed  by  a  circular 
room  with  several  rows  of  'arcoaolia'  (vaulted  tombs  in  the  walls).  A 
second,  deeper  story  has  been  made  partly  accessible.  The  oldest  part  of 
the  catacomb  appears  to  date  from  the  2nd  century.  The  numerous  tombs 
cut  in  the  rocks  adjoining  this  catacomb  are  of  Christian  origin  (5th  cent.). 
The  custodian  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  keeps  the  key. 

Not  far  from  the  Temple  of  Concord  are  the  insigniflcftnt  ruins  of 
the  so-called  Temple  of  Herciile«t  a  peripteros-hexastylos  of  thirty- 
eight  columns,  of  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  (surrounded  with  a  wall ; 
the  custodian  opens  the  gate).  The  back  part  of  the  cella  was  diYided 
in  the  Roman  period  into  three  rooms.  A  statue  of  iEsculapiuS) 
found  here,  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Palermo.  The  temple  is  said 
to  have  contained  the  famous  painting  of  Alcmene  by  Zeuxis.  From 
it  Yerres  attempted  to  steal  the  statue  of  Hercules  by  night,  but  bis 
workmen  were  repulsed  by  the  pious  citizens. 

Adjoining  the  temple  is  the  Porta  Aureaj  the  town-gate  towards 
the  harbour,  by  which  the  Romans  entered  the  city  in  210.  Roads 
to  Porto  Empedocle  and  to  the  ancient  harbour  lead  through  this  gate. 

To  the  left,  outside  the  Porta  Aurea,  is  the  so-called  Tomb  of 
Theronj  which,  like  the  Oratorium  of  Phalaris,  is  of  the  Roman  perioi 

In  a  house  between  the  Tomb  of  Theron  and  the  confluence  of  the 
Acragas  and  Hypsas,  where  the  army  of  the  Romans  was  posted  during 
the  siege,  are  fragments  of  an  edifice  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
*templum  in  antis  ,  perhaps  the  TempU  of  ^tcukgnut^  containing  the 
celebrated  statue  of  Apollo  by  Hyron,  which  is  generally  believed  to  have 
once  stood  in  this  vicinity. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Porta  Aurea  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ^Temple  of 
Zens,  which  was  never  completed  (closed;  custodian  in  the  ad- 
joining house).  This  vast  structure,  which  has  been  extolled  by 
Polybius  and  described  by  Diodorus,  was  erected  in  the  first  half 
of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  It  was  a  pseudo-peripteros  with  thirty-seven' 
or  thirty-eight  huge  engaged  columns,  seven  at  each  end  (perhaps 
only  six  at  the  W.  end),  and  fourteen  on  each  side,  each  20  ft.  in 
circumference,  with  flutings  broad  enough  to  admit  of  a  man  stand- 
ing in  each.  The  flat  backs  of  the  columns  formed  a  series  of 
pilasters.  The  entrance  ha^  not  been  definitely  determined,  but 
was  probably  at  the  W.  end,  where  traces  of  steps  have  been  fonnd. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  cella,  although  uncertain  where,  stood  the 
38  colossal  Telamones  or  Atlantes,  one  of  which  has  been  recon- 
structed, and  measures  25  ft.  in  height.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  placed  either  in  front  of  the  pilasters,  or  above  them  as  bearers 
of  the  entablature.  In  the  tympanum  (or  according  to  some  author-, 
ities,  in  the  metopes)  of  the  E.  side  was  represented  the  contest 
of  the  gods  with  the  giants,  on  the  W.  side  the  conquest  of  Troy. 
Entire  portions  of  the  side- walls  have  fallen  outwardly,  and  now 
lie  with  the  same  relative  disposition  of  their  parts  as  when  erect. 
The  notches  and  grooves  were  either  for  fitting  the  stones  into 
each  other,  or  for  raising  them  to  their  places.    Down  to  1401  a 
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considerable  part  of  the  temple  was  still  in  existence,  but  it  has 
been  gradually  removed,  and  in  recent  times  was  laid  under  con- 
tribution to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Molo  of  Girgenti. 

»  Near  this  temple,  to  the  N.W.  (footpath),  M.  Gayallari  has  caused 
one  angle  of  a  temple  to  be  re-erected,  which  is  commonly  called 
that  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  Portions  of  two  distinct  temples,  how- 
oyer,  have  been  used  in  the  restoration ;  the  older  portions  (four 
Doric  columns,  archltraye,  and  triglyphs)  date  from  the  end  of  the 
4th  cent.  B.G.  Fragments  of  the  entablature  bear  distinct  traces  of 
stucco  and  colouring.  It  was  a  peripteros-hexastylos  of  34  columns. 
Near  it  are  the  substructions  of  other  ancient  buildings.  Fine  yiew 
towards  the  N.  from  the  brink  of  the  so-called  piscina  (see  below). 
Appboximatb  DiicsMsioMB  of  the  temples  in  English  feet:  — 

Length  incl.  steps 

Breadth     ...        40  64  641/2  90         182  63        40 

Length  of  cella  ~  91  94  166         302  79        25 

Breadth  of  cella 

Height  of  colamns 
with  capitals . 

Diameter  of  col- 
amns    .    .    . 

Intercolumnia    . 

Height  of  entabla- 
ture  .... 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hollow,  which  is  said  to  have  once 
been  occupied  by  the  fish-pond  (piscina)  mentioned  by  Diodorus, 
is  a  garden  containing  remains  of  the  so-called  Temple  of  Vulcan^ 
whence  a  fine  view  of  the  temples  opposite  is  obtained.  The  Hippo- 
drome  probably  lay  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan.  Remains  of 
the  celebrated  Canals  of  Phaeax  still  exist  in  the  Piscina. 

We  now  inspect  the  points  of  interest  in  the  Modern  Town, 
including  the  temple  below  Santa  Maria  del  Greci,  the  cathedral, 
San  Giorgio,  and  the  museum.  Ascending  from  the  Piazza  \ittorio 
Emanuele  (p.  338)  to  the  N.,  past  the  Prefettura,  and  skirting  the 
outer  fringe  of  the  town,  we  reach  the  old  Porta  Bibirria  (now  a 
view-terrace)  and  the  Via  del  Duomo.  Here  stands  the  Biblioteca 
Lucchesiana,  founded  in  the  18th  cent.,  opposite  which  the  Via 
Cannella  descends  to  the  left.  At  the  point  where  the  last-men- 
tioned street  joins  the  Via  Santa  Maria  del  Greet,  below  what  Is 
left  of  the  church  of  that  name,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Temple 
have  been  brought  to  light.  These  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
one  of  the  chief  sanctuaries  of  the  citadel,  viz.  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Atabyrius  (p.  337)  or  that  of  Athena,  This  was  a  perip- 
teros-hexastylos, but  its  dimensions  arc  unknown.    The  remains 
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eoDflisiiiig  of  eolanui-bacM  end  a  stytobate,  suggest  the  time  of 
Theroo. 

Retamuig  to  tbe  Btblioteca  Lucchesians,  we  now  follow  the 
Vis  del  Dnomo  towards  the  W. 

The  lofdly-sitoated  Csthedzml  (985  ft.),  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
town,  was  b^an  in  the  14th  cent.,  hot  has  been  largely  modern- 
ized. The  fine  old  pillars  and  arches  have,  however,  been  restored 
to  their  pristine  condition.  Beantifal,  also,  are  tbe  wooden  ceiling 
(restored  in  1688)  and  the  nnfinished  campanile,  which  commands 
an  admirable  Tiew.  Tbe  interior  contains  (last  altar  on  the  right) 
a  Madonna  by  Ouido  Rem;  and  in  the  Aula  CapUolare,  at  the  end  of 
tbe  left  aisle,  is  a  celebrated  Marble  Sarcophagus  with  reliefs  of  the 
myth  of  Hippolytas,  executed  in  the  Roman  period  after  a  good  Greek 
original  of  tbe  beginning  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  (sacristan  20-BOc.). 

On  the  rif ht  side,  Hippolytiu  hunting.  On  one  end,  Phaedra  pining  for 
lore,  with  her  attendants.  On  the  left  side  the  nnrse  diTulges  to  Hippolytas 
the  iore  of  his  step-mother.    At  the  other  end,  death  of  Hippolytas. 

An  acoustic  peculiarity  in  the  cathedral  is  noteworthy.  A  person  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  of  the  high-altar  can  distinguish  every  word  spoken  on  the 
threshold  of  the  principal  W.  entrance,  though  the  distance  is  ahout  100  ft. 

In  the  Treasury  are  two  enamelled  caskets  of  the  15th  centory. 
The  Cathedral  Archives  (entered  from  the  cathedral)  contain  numer- 
ous documents  of  the  Norman  period. 

The  cathedral  is  usually  regarded  as  occupying  the  site  of  the  second 
acropolis -temple  mentioned  hy  Polyhius  (comp.  Santa  tfaria  dei  Greci, 
p.  841).  though  for  this  yiew  there  is  no  eridence  heyond  its  position  on 
the  hignest  part  of  the  hill.  A  native  archsBologist  has  recently  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  acropolis-temples  of  Girgenti  should  not  be  looked  for 
here  at  all,  but  that  in  all  probability  the  hill  of  Girgenti  was  occupied  by 
the  ancient  Sicanian  town  of  Ccanieus,  the  capital  of  King  Cocalos  (comp. 
p.  396).  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  £ape  Atenea  (p.  343),  greatly 
reduced  in  size  by  inundations,  would  be  identified  as  the  acropolis  of 
the  Greek  settlement  of  Acragas;  the  ruins  there  found  would  be  those 
of  the  common  shrine  of  Zeus  Atabyrios  and  Athena  (although,  in  that  case, 
there  could  have  been  little  room  for  any  other  important  building  on  the 
plateau  of  the  acropolis)^  and  the  temple  discovered  beneath  Santa  Maria 
dei  Greci  would  represent  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  which  the  Acragantines 
erected  outside  their  town,  thus  maintaining  the  ancient  Sicanian  cult  on 
its  former  site. 

From  the  cathedral  we  proceed  to  the  W.  to  tbe  Piazza  del 
Semlnario,  from  the  S  W.  angle  of  which  we  descend  tbe  Salita 
del  Seminario.  [The  short  Salita  Oblati,  diverging  to  the  right,  leads 
to  a  barrack  incorporating  the  Norman  portal  of  the  former  church 
of  San  Giorgio.]  The  Salita  del  Seminario  debouches  on  the  Piazza 
del  Munlcipio,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Via  Atenea,  the  main  street 
of  the  town,  which  begins  at  the  Piazza  Ylttorio  Emanuele.  Here 
stands  the  Museum  (open  10-2),  which  is  under  the  supervision 
of  Signor  Cell,  and  contains  an  archaic  marble  *Statue  of  Apollo,  a 
sarcophagus  with  triglyphlc  frieze  (found  near  the  sea  in  1886), 
numerous  prehistoric  and  other  vases,  coins,  and  fragments  of 
^larbles.  —  In  the  Via  Atenea,  a  little  to  the  E.  are  the  Post  Office 
<d  the  Camera  di  Commereio,  opposite  each  other.    Farther  to  tbe 
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£.,  opposite  No.  155)  is  the  Church  del  Purgatorio,  Here,  below  the 
stone  lion,  is  the  entrance  to  the  old  *  Catacombs*,  or  subterranean 
quarries,  which  extend  beneath  the  entire  town  (key  kept  by  the 
guardian  of  the  Temple  of  Zeas,  p.  340).  —  In  about  4  min.  more 
we  regain  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanueie,  which  is  adjoined  on  the 
S.E.  by  the  Paaseggio  Cavour  (p.  338),  below  the  Rupe  Atenea, 
which  commands  a  charming  view.  A  band  plays  here  on  Sun.  & 
Thurs.  evening  in  summer,  and  on  Sun.  afternoon  in  winter.  In  clear 
weather  the  island  of  Pantelleria  (p.  447),  nearly  90  M.  distant  to 
the  W.S.W.,  is  visible  shortly  before  sunset. 

From  the  ViUa  Garibaldi^  the  public  garden  on  the  N.E.  side  of 
the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanueie,  a  road  ascends  past  the  suppressed 
Capuchin  monastery  of  San  Vito  (now  a  prison),  turning  to  the  right, 
at  the  cross-roads,  and  again  to  the  right,  at  a  quarry,  450  yds. 
farther  on,  to  (20  min.)  the  Bock  of  Athena  (1150  ft.),  or  Rupe 
Atenea.  The  summit,  which  may  also  be  reached  by  a  pleasant 
footpath  from  the  E.  end  of  the  Passeggio  Cavour,  is  now  private 
property  (adm.,  including  a  description  of  the  ruins,  60  c).  The 
name  dates  merely  from  the  modern  explorations  in  search  of  the 
temple  of  Athena  on  the  narrow  plateau  at  the  top  (which  may, 
however,  have  been  larger  in  antiquity;  comp.  p.  342).  Nothing 
was  found  save  a  cistern,  a  fragment  of  a  girdle-wall  on  the  E. 
and  S.,  a  subterranean  passage,  and  the  foundations  of  an  uniden- 
tified Greek  building.  According  to  a  local  tradition,  the  depression 
(now  filled  up  again)  between  the  town  and  the  rock  was  artificially 
formed  by  Empedocles  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  N.  wind  (the 
'Tramontana')  and  thus  dispel  the  malaria.  The  •View  in  every 
direction  is  magnificent,  particularly  by  evening- light.  The  an- 
cient town-wall  crossed  the  Rock  of  Athena,  but  no  traces  of  this 
dart  of  it  are  preserved. 

A  visit  to  the  Sulphur  Mines  near  Girgenti  (comp.  p.  266)  is  also  inter- 
esting, but  an  introduction  is  generaUy  a  prerequisite.  One  of  the  mines 
is  close  to  the  railway-station. 


30.  From  Palermo  and  from  Girgenti  to  Catania. 

From  Palermo  to  Catania,  151  M.,  railway  in  6^/4-9  hrs.  (fares 
28fr.  35,  19  fr.  85,  12  fr.  75  c.)*,  express  with  dining-car  for  1st  and  2nd 
class  passengers,  d^j.  272,  D.  372  fr.  (bothincl.  wine).  —  Frou  Girqemti  to 
Catania,  119  M.,  in  6«/3-872  hrs.  (fares  23  fr.  20,  16  fr.  25,  10  fr.  50  c.); 
express  with  dining-car  (see  above)  beyond  Santa-Caterina-Xirbi.  From 
Dec.  to  the  middle  of  May  a  through-carriage  (1st  A  2nd  class)  for  Syra- 
'  cuse  is  attached  to  the  morning  express.  —  These  two  lines  unite  at  Santa- 
Caterina-Xirhi.  —  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  use  the  dining-car  should 
lake  a  supply  of  refreshments,  as  railway  restaurants  are  few  and  far 
between  on  this  line. 

From  Palbbmo  to  Santa- Catebina-Xikbi.  —  To  (44  M.) 
Roccapalumba,  see  pp.  333-335.  The  country  is  bleak  and  de- 
serted,  54  M.  VaUedolmo;  597^  M.  Vallelunga,  On  the  left  rise? 
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the  Monte  Campanaro,  621/2  M.  VUlalba.  The  raUway  here  xeaches 
the  yalley  of  the  Bi^tei,  which  flows  to  the  S.,  soon,  howeyer,  beyond 
(66V2  M.)  MarianopoU  (1148ft.),  leavingit  by  a  tnnnel  nearly  4  M. 
long,  through  the  inonntain-rani>;e  in  front,  on  which  the  Tillage  of 
MarianopoU  (2360  ft.)  lies.  -~  727%  M.  Mimieau-San-Caialdo.  San 
Gataldo  is  much  nearer  the  railway  from  Girgentl  to  Santa-Gaterina- 
Xirbi  (see  below).  —  79  M.  Santa- CaUrina-Xirbi^  see  p.  345. 


Fbom  GraoBNn  to  Santa-Gatbbika-Xibjbi.  —  To  (7  M.)  Ara- 
gona-  Caldatt^  see  p.  336.  The  train  passes  through  seyeral  tunnels 
and  traverses  a  district  full  of  salphnr- mines  ('zolfare*;  p.  265). 
To  the  left  we  enjoy  fine  views  of  the  yolcanic  hills,  some  of  whidi 
attain  a  considerable  height.  Just  beyond  (9  M.)  ComiUni-Zolfare 
we  pass  through  a  ravine,  the  walls  of  which  consist  of  beautifully 
crystallized  gypsum,  veined  with  sulphur.  13  M.  Orotte^  perhaps 
the  ancient  Erbessus,  whence  the  Romans  derived  their  supplies 
while  besieging  Agrigentum  in  B.G.  262.  The  Madonia  Mts.  to  the 
N.  remain  in  sight  for  some  time;  to  the  left  of  them  rise  the Pizzo 
di  Gammarata  and  the  Pizzo  di  Sutera.  —  13  V2  M.  Raecdmuto,  a 
finely  situated  town  with  16,028  inhab.;  187j  M.  CastrofUippo. 

24V4  M.  Caaicatti  is  the  junction  for  the  line  to  Lieata  and 
thence  via  Modica  to  Syracuse  (R.  31).  The  town  (1475  ft. ;  Alb, 
Venetia),  with  24,687  inhab.  and  a  technical  school,  is  situated  on 
a  slight  eminence  to  the  W.  of  the  station. 

The  road  from  Canicatii  to  Palma  di  H ontechiaro  (diligence  every  morn- 
ing in  5hr8.)  passes  near  the  loftily- s ituated  JTaro  (1940  ft.;  12,900  inhab.), 
with  a  chatean  of  the  Chiaramonti  and  several  small  catacombs  of  Christian 
origin.  Farther  on  the  road  reaches  Patma  di  MorUeehiaro  (Alb.  del  Sole), 
a  town  with  14,300  inhab.,  near  which  grow  the  largest  almonds  in  Sicily. 
Steamboat,  see  p.  315. 

The  station  of  Ganicattl  lies  beyond  the  junction,  on  the  line  to 
Lieata  (R.  31),  so  that  the  train  has  to  run  back  a  little  to  rejoin  the 
main  line.  —  3072  ^*  SerradifalcOy  a  small  town  firom  which  Dome- 
nico  lo  Faso  Pietrasanta,  Duca  di  Serradifalco  (1783-1863),  the 
editor  of  the  'Antichitk  della  Sicilia',  derived  his  title.  Two  short 
tunnels.  —  38V2  M.  8aa  Cataldo,  the  town,  named  after  St.  Gatal- 
dus  of  Tarentum,  with  18,090  inhabitants,  liesli/iM.  to  the  N.  of 
the  station.   In  the  neighbourhood  are  valuable  sulphur-mines. 

421/2  ^-  Galtanissetta.  —  HdTEL  Bbistol,  in  a  small  street  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  R.  I  fr.  75  c. ;  Bomebes,  Piazza  Garibaldi,  with  caf€- 
restaurant;  Concoedia,  with  trattoria,  well  spoken  of. — RestawafUOambrinuti 
in  the  Municipio,  Piazza  Garibaldi.  —  Cab  from  the  station  dO,  at  night  60  c* 

Caltamsetta  (1930  ft.),  a  provincial  capital  with  43,023  inhab., 
situated  on  a  hill,  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  Interior  of 
Sicily.  From  the  station  we  follow  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele 
Secondo  to  the  Piazza  Garibaldi,  the  chief  centre  of  traffic,  in 
which  are  situated  the  cathedral  (dedicated  in  1622),  containing  a 
few  paintings  of  the  later  Sicilian  school,  the  Municipio,  the  post 
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office,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The  Gorso  Umberto  Piimo 
leads  hence  to  the  S.  to  the  Yiale  Margherita,  vith  the  Palazzo 
ProYinciale  and  the  Oiardino  Pubhlieo^  which  commands  a  striking 
Tiew  of  the  sarrounding  monntains  and  valleys,  especially  towards 
the  £.  A  still  more  extensive  view  is  obtained  from  the  Monte 
San  Giuliano  (to  the  N.  of  the  town),  on  which  the  Sicilians  have 
erected  a  monument  to  the  Redeemer,  consisting  of  a  bronze  statue 
upon  a  substructure  resembling  a  chapel  (60  ft.  Mgh  in  all). 

Caltanissetta  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  Sicilian  Sclpucr  Inoustbt,  and 
contaiaa  the  head  oftice  of  mines  and  a  school  for  mining  suryeyors,  with 
a  collection  of  minerals.  Most  of  the  solphnr-mines  are  worked  by  very 
primitive  methods,  with  little  or  no  aid  from  machinery  ^  and  part  of 
the  sulphur  is  still  extravagantly  used  as  fuel  for  the  ^calcaroni'  or  smelt- 
ing-furnaces  (conical  white  edifices,  about  16V2  ft-  in  height).  The  ex- 
portation of  the  mineral  is  now  mainly  in  the  hands  of  an  Anglo-Sicilian 
comj^any,  which  has  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  in  steadying  prices 
and  increasing  the  output.  The  output  of  raw  salphur  in  1894  amounted 
to  346,222  tons,  in  1903  to  470,4C0  tons,  and  in  1904  to  496,367  tons.  The 
total  amount  produced  in  1904  in  the  whole  of  Italy  (comp.  p.  266)  was 
520,362  tons,  valued  at  60,641.175  fr. 

About  l*/4  M.  to  the  £.  of  Caltanissetta  lies  the  monastery  of  Badia  di 
.  Santo  Spiriio^  a  fine  example  of  the  Korman  style,  erected  by  Roger  I. 
A  cross-road,  about  109  yds.  farther  on,  leads  to  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant sulphur-mines  in  Sicily.  About  l^A  M.  farther  on  by  the  highroad 
are  the  Maecahtbe  di  Terrapilata^  a  mud-volcano  resembling  the  Maccalube 
near  Qirgeati  I  p.  336). 

A  road  (diligence  in  13  hrs.)  leads  from  Caltanissetta  to  Terranova 
(p.  349),  via  Pietraperzia,  Barrafranca  (road  to  the  left  hence  to  Piagza 
Arm&rinai  p.  347),  Mazsarino,  and  Butera. 


At  Saata-Caterina-Xirbi  (Bail.  Restaurant)^  79  M.  from  Palermo 
and  47  M.  from  Girgenti ,  the  two  lines  unite.  The  station  Is  at 
Xirbi,  6  M.  from  the  little  town  of  Santa  Caterina,  Girgenti  pass- 
engers catch  their  first  glimpse  of  Mt.  iEtna  just  before  reaching 
Xlrbl.  —  The  following  distances  are  reckoned  from  Palermo. 

83  M.  Imera.  The  line  crosses  the  Fiume  Salso  (p.  349)  and  threads 
a  tunnel.  —  88  M.  Villarosa,  a  pleasant-looking  town,  with  valuable 
sulphur-mines  in  the  vicinity.  The  train  enters  a  mountainous  re- 
gion, and  ascends  in  windings,  across  viaducts  and  through  tunnels 
and  cuttings.  The  last  are  often  provided  with  strong  vaulted  roofs 
on  account  of  the  unstable  nature  of  the  slopes  above.  We  then 
thread  the  tortuous  javine  between  Galasclbetta  (p.  346)  and  Ca- 
strogiovanni,  affording  glimpses  of  these  places  high  overhead. 

95  M.  Castrogiovanni  (Rail.  Restaurant).  An  omnibus  (fare 
1  fr.,  down  75  c. ,  luggage  25  c.)  ascends  in  about  1  hr.  from  the 
station  to  the  town.  On  the  rocks  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  stands 
a  Roman  altar.  The  ascent  to  the  town  on  foot  takes  IVi-l^A  ^^-  J 
.the  steep  river-bed  about  halfway  up  is  a  short-cut. 

Castrogiovanxii  (^Alb.  Belvedere^  pleasantly  situated,  R.,  L.,  & 
A.  8,  pens.  incl.  wine  10  fr.,  bargaining  advisable),  the  Arabic 
KasT  fani,  a  conuptlon  of  Enna,  was  termed  ^Inexpi^gnabilis*  ^ 
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Livy,  and  has  reoently  been  Tery  strongly  fortified.  It  is  channingly 
situated  on  the  leyel  summit  of  a  hill  (2605  ft.))  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe,  and  open  towards  the  E.  Pop.  26,080. 

JBnna  has  played  a  conspicaoas  part  in  the  history  of  Sicily.  Long 
hefore  the  Greeks  colonized  it  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Sikelians,  whose 
myths  are  intimately  connected  with  this  hill,  and  this  was  the  principal 
scene  of  the  worship  of  the  Demeter-Kora  of  the  ahorigines.  The  soil  is 
much  less  fertile  tiian  it  was  in  ancient  times,  when  dense  foreflts, 
brooks,  and  lakes  converted  this  district  into  a  luxuriant  garden,  where  the 
hounds,  it  is  said,  lost  the  scent  of  their  game  amid  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  fields  yielded  a  hundredfold. 

Enna  orHenna  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Syracuse  in  B.O.  664, 
and  shared  the  fortunes  of  its  mother-city.  About  397  it  fell  by  treachery 
into  the  hands  of  Dionysius  I. ;  Agathocles  also  possessed  himself  of  the 
town  \  in  the  First  Punic  War  it  was  captured  by  the  Carthaginians  in  B.C. 
259,  and  finally  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans.  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
the  disaffection  of  the  town  was  checkmated  by  the  energy  of  the  Roman 
garrison.  When  the  slaves  under  Eunus  had  thrown  themselves  into  Enna 
the  Romans  regained  possession  of  the  place  only  after  a  fierce  struggle. 
The  siege  lasted  for  two  years  (133-132),  and  to  this  day  Roman  missiles 
are  found  at  the  approach  to  Gastrogiovanni  where  the  ascent  is  most 
gradual.  The  besieged  were  reduced  by  famine  rather  than  by  force  of 
arms.  In  837  A.D.  the  Saracens  in  vain  endeavoured  to  storm  the  town,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  surrounding  district  had  fled  for  refuge. 
In  859  Abbas  ibn  Fahdl  gained  possession  of  the  fortress  through  treachery, 
a  prisoner  having  introduced  the  Arabs  into  the  town  by  means  of  a  tunnel 
on  the  17.  side.  The  booty  was  enormous.  Some  of  the  women  were  sent  as 
slaves  as  far  as  Bagdad.  In  1087  the  Normans  took  the  town.  It  was  retaken 
by  Henry  VI.  in  1197  and  was  again  partly  fortified  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  main  street  ascends  through  the  town  to  the  old  citadel, 
known  as  La  Roeca,  a  Tery  ancient  structure,  repaired  by  King 
Manfred,  with  numerous  towers.  The  *Vibw  from  the  platform 
of  the  highest  tower  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Sicily  (especially  by 
sunset-light),  as  we  stand  at  the  central  point  of  the  island  (Enna,  the 
'umbilicus*  of  Sicily).  Towards  the  E.  towers  the  pyramid  of  iEtna; 
to  the  N.  run  two  mountain  -  chains,  ramifications  of  the  Nebrodian 
Mts. ;  towards  the  N.N.E.  rises  Monte  Altesina(39i6  ft.),  beyond  the 
hill  on  which  Calascibetta  lies  (2880  ft. ;  diligence  from  Gastrogio- 
vanni in  12/3  hr.).  On  the  E.  prolongation  of  the  latter  lie  Leonforte 
and  Agira ;  between  the  two,  more  in  the  background,  Troina  (see 
p.  336).  Farther  to  the  E.  is  Centuripe.  To  the  N.N.W.,  on  a 
precipitous  ridge  between  Monte  Altesina  and  the  Madonian  Mts.,  are 
Petralia  Soprana  and  Gangi.  To  the  N.W.,  Monte  San  Calogero, 
near  Termini,  is  visible;  to  the  W.,  the  Pizzo  di  Cammarata;  and  to 
the  S.,  the  Hersean  Mts.,  Licata,  and  the  sea.  —  A  walk  round  the 
citadel  affords  a  series  of  beautiful  views.  —  Not  a  vestige  is  left  of 
the  famous  temples  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  and  Proserpine.  The  former 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  where  La  Rocca  is  situated,  and  the  latter 
on  the  Monte  SalvOy  near  the  convent  of  the  Padri  Riformati. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  town  is  a  Castle,  built  by  Frederick  II. 
of  Aragon. 

The  Cathedral,  founded  in  1307,  contains,  to  the  left  of  the 
^nt^ancQ,  a  censor  on  an  antique  staiid.    The  pulpit  tnd  the  choir- 
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stalls  are  also  noteworthy,  and  in  the  treasury  is  an  ancient  silyer- 
gilt  tabernacle.  — >  The  Biblioteea  Comunale  contains  some  good 
incnnabnla,  and  the  Museo  contains  Tases,  coins,  and  a  few  pictares. 
—  Another  fine  view  is  enjoyed  from  a  terrace  adjoining  the  Con-' 
vento  San  Francesco  in  the  market-place. 

A  carriage-Toad  runs  to  the  S.  from  Castrogiovanni  to  (Igi/a  M.)  Fkuta 
Armerina.  Passing  numerous  grottoes  and  caves,  we  reach  (2  hrs.)  the  small 
Logo  Pergusa  (2211  ft.;  depth  16  ft.),  the  fabled  locality  whence  Pluto 
carried  off  Proserpine.  In  2  hrs.  more  we  strike  the  road  from  Assoro 
(see  below). 

As  we  continne  onr  jonmey  by  railway,  we  enjoy  a  bean- 
tiful  retrospect  of  the  two  rocky  nests  of  Calascibetta  and  Cas- 
trogiovanni.  —  102  M.  LtonfortCy  prettily  situated  on  a  hill  4  M. 
to  the  N.  (diligence  in  i^l^^r.^  1  fr. ;  highroad  and  diligence  from 
the  town  to  Nicosia  or  Gangi,  see  p.  335). 

The  train  now  enters  the  valley  of  the  Diitaino  (Chrysas).  — 
108  M.  AssorO'Valguameray  the  ancient  AssomSj  a  Sikelian  town. 
To  the  left,  fine  view  of  Mount  iEtna,  which  henceforth  remains 
in  sight. 

Fbom  Assobo  to  Oaltaoibonb,  terminus  of  a  branch-line  from  Valsa- 
▼oia  (see  p.  402).  A  diligence  (8V2  fr.).  starting  about  midday,  plies  in 
6  hrs.  as  far  as  Piazza  Armerina^  via(8V2M.)  Valguamera;  going  on  next 
morning  from  Piazza  to  Caltagirone  in  5  hrs.  (5V2  f"".).  About  8«/4  M.  beyond 
Valguamera  the  route  to  Castrogiovanni  (see  above)  diverges  to  the  right. 
Before  reaching  Piazza  we  join  the  carriage-road  which  leads  from  Calta- 
nissetta  (p.  344)  via  Pietraperzia  (1460  ft.)  and  Barrafranca  (14B5  ft.)  to 
(39  M.)  Piazza. 

Piazza  Armirina  (2360  ft. ;  AlUrgo  delta  Concordia ;  Albergo  del  Sole\ 
Sicil.  Chiazza^  contains  24,119  inhab.  and  some  architectural  remains  of 
the  Gorman  period.  We  follow  the  Terranova  road  (p.  349)  towards  the  S. 
to  San  Cono^  where  the  road  to  Caltagirone  (p.  402)  diverges  to  the  left. 

IIOV2  M.  Baddusa.  — 116  M.  Agira,  formerly  San  Filippo  d'Ar- 
girh  (highroad  to  Leonforte ;  diligence  in  2^/4  hrs.).  The  town  lies 
on  a  hill  (2130  ft.),  about  11  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  station.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Sikelian  cities  (Agyrium),  The 
historian  Diodorus  gives  an  account  of  this  his  native  town,  and 
relates  how  Hercules  visited  it  during  his  wanderings  with  lolaus 
and  was  worshipped  here.  It  has  thus  been  suggested  by  Movers 
that  a  Phosnician  colony  existed  here  at  a  remote  period.  Timoleon 
added  to  the  strength  of  the  town  in  339  by  introducing  new  citizens 
from  Greece  and  built  an  agora,  temple,  and  handsome  theatre,  of 
which  no  traces  remain.  St.  Philip,  whose  festival  is  on  May  1st, 
has  superseded  Hercules  as  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  place.  Fine 
marble  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

About  6  M.  to  the  IT.  of  Agira,  in  the  valley  of  the  brook  of  the  same 
name,  lies  Oagliano  Cattel/erratOy  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Sikelian  town  of  Oalaria.  The  commandant  of  Gagliano,  Montaner  di  Sosa, 
in  1300,  lured  the  French  under  the  Count  of  Brienne  into  an  ambuscade, 
so  that  300  French  knights  were  captured  or  slain.  High  above  the  town, 
to  the  IT.E.,  lies  Troina  (p.  386). 

The  line  crosses  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Dittaino.  On  the  right 
rises  the  long  ridge  of  MonU  ScalpeUo  (1800  ft.);  behind  it  Mon 
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Judica  (2506  ft;  see  p.  334).  —  1221/2  M.  Catenanuova-Centuripe, 
On  the  hill  to  the  left,  71/2  M.  from  the  station  (omnibas  1  fr.),  and 
-rising  ahmptly  above  the  valley  of  the  Simeto,  is  situated  Caataxipe, 
or,  as  it  was  called  until  recently,  Centorbi  (2380  ft. ;  Albcrgo  deUa 
Pace,  in  the  piazza,  very  poor),  with  10,900  inhabitants.  Magnificent 
view  of  i£tna.  In  ancient  times  the  situation  of  Centuripae  was 
compared  with  that  of  Eryx.  During  the  Roman  period  this  was 
an  important  place.  In  1233  it  was  destroyed  by  Frederick  II.  on 
account  of  its  disaffection,  and  the  population  removed  to  Augusta 
(p.  403).  Remains  of  a  few  Roman  buildings  are  preserved.  Nu- 
merous vases,  terracottas,  coins,  and  cut  stones  have  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Between  the  town  and  station  are  some 
sulphur-mines.   An  Introduction  to  the  Sindaco  is  desirable. 

The  train  still  traverses  the  valley  of  the  Dittaino  for  a  short 
time.  A  picturesque  view  is  obtained  of  Centuripe,  on  the  hill  to 
the  left,  and  of  i£tna  farther  on.  1251/2  M.  Muglia;  130  M.  Sferro, 
A  complete  view  is  now  obtained  of  Mt.  iEtna,  and  we  enter  the 
exuberantly  fertile  Piano  di  Catania,  which  extends  to  the  right. 
1331/2  M.  OerbinL  Beyond  (137  M.)  Portiere  Stella  the  train  crosses 
the  iSimeto,  which  receives  the  Dittaino  a  little  to  the  S.  —  138  M. 
Simeto.  —  139  M.  Motta  Sanf  Anastasia ;  the  town  (4243  inhab.; 
several  humble  trattorie),  with  an  old  castle  on  a  precipitous  cone, 
lies  41/2  M.  to  the  N.E.  (it  is  nearer  the  station  of  Misterbianco, 
p.  387).  —  146  M.  Bicocca  (Rail.  Restaurant),  where  the  line 
unites  with  that  from  Syracuse  to  Catania  (p.  402).  Before  Catania 
is  reached,  the  sea  is  again  visible;  the  line  passes  through  an 
old  stream  of  lava  by  means  of  a  tunnel. 

151  M.  Catftnia,  see  p.  387. 


31.  From  Girgenti  to  Syracuse  vi&  Canicatti 
and  Licata. 

From  Girgenti  to  Syracuse  the  traveller  may  either  select  the  route 
vi&  Catania  CB..  90)  and  the  steamer  which  leaves  Porto  Empedocle  onc« 
weekly  (p.  316;  Thars.,  at  1  a.m. ;  embarkation  or  landing  1  fr.)  or  take  the 
line  (188  M.)  via  Canicatti  and  Licata.  The  latter  alternative,  however, 
involves  an  additional  stoppage  for  the  night  (best  in  Mudica),  as  there  are 
no  through- trains.  The  train  to  (131  M.)  JIfodica  takes  11  hrs.,  while  that 
from  Mndica  to  Syracuse  takes  3  hrs.  This  tour  is  seldom  made,  as  it 
offers  little  of  interest  beyond  the  excursions  to  the  Val  oTUpica  and  to 
Palatxolo  Aereide  from  Modica.  The  notes  below  are  accordingly  very  brief. 

From  Girgenti  to  (24i/4M.)  Car^icatt),  see  p.  344.  The  railway 
gradually  descends  in  wide  curves  towards  the  coast..  The  railway 
embankments  are  covered  at  many  places  with  stonecrop,  which 
blossoms  very  early  in  the  spring.  Dwarf-palms  are  seen  in  the 
meadows.  The  goats  of  the  district  have  large  horns  resembling 
those  of  antelopes.  —  30y2  M.  DeUa ;  341/2  M.  Campobello,  a  town 
nth  12,095  inhab.,  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  near  large  sulphni- 
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mines.  Several  long  tunnels  are  traTersed  both  before  and  beyond 
(411/2  M.)  Favarotta.  —  46V2  M.  Sant'Oliva, 

53  M.  Licata  (Alh,  Jmera;  Bella  Sicilia;  Brit.  Tice-conBul,  8ig, 
Angela  Verderame;  Lloyd's  agent,  8ig,  Arthur  Verderame;  steamboat, 
see  p.  315),  with  22,993  inhab.,  is  the  chief  trading-town  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Sicily,  and  exports  sulphur  extensively.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  town  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Gela  by  the 
Mamertines  about  284 ,  the  Tyrant  Phintias  of  Acragas  erected 
and  named  after  himself.  It  lies  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Poggio 
di  SanVAngelOy  the  Greek  Eknomos,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fiume 
8al80,  the  Himera  MeridionaUs  of  the  ancients.  The  present  name 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic  Linbijddhah, 

The  place  was  an  ancient  Phcenician-Carthaginian  fortress,  garrisoned 
•by  the  Carthaginians  during  their  war  with  Agathocles  in  311,  whilst  the 
latter  was  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Here  in  256  Begulus, 
before  his  expedition  to  Africa,  vanquished  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  one 
of  the  greatest  naval  battles  on  record ,  in  which  not  fewer  than  300,000 
men  were  engaged.  Carthalo,  favoured  by  a  storm,  destroyed  a  large  fleet 
of  Roman  transports  on  this  coast  in  249. 

The  railway  now  skirts  the  coast,  traversing  extensive  wheat 
fields. — 60  M.  Falconara^  with  a  villa  of  Baron  Bordonaro. — 671/2  M. 
Butera;  on  the  mountain -slope  6  M.  to  the  N.  lies  the  small  town 
of  Butera  (1320  ft.),  which  was  held  by  the  Saracens  from  853  to  1089. 
The  Prince  of  Butera  was  the  chief  of  the  Sicilian  grandees.  The 
sterile  plain  through  which  we  now  pass  is  the  Campi  Geloi  of  Virgil. 

741/2  M.  Terraaova  di  Sicilia  (Albergo  -  Ristorante  Trinacria; 
British  vice-consul,  Sig.  V,  Bresmes;  steamboat,  see  p.  315),  a 
seaport  with  22,019  inhab.,  founded  by  the  Emp.  Frederick  II., 
and  situated  on  a  hill,  is  intersected  by  the  long  Gorso  from  W. 
to  £.  It  contains  little  to  interest  the  traveller.  — ;  In  and  near 
Terranova  are  the  remains  of  Oela^  where  the  dramatist  iEschylus 
died,  B.C.  456.  The  height  to  the  W.,  on  the  left  of  the  raUway 
and  the  road  to  Licata  (Capo  Soprano),  was  the  ancient  Necropolis, 
where  numerous  vases  have  been  found. 

Gela,  founded  in  B.C.  689  by  a  Dorian  colony  under  Antiphemus  of  Rhodes 
and  Entimus  of  Crete,  so  rapidly  attained  to  prosperity  that  in  582  it  was 
itself  in  a  position  to  send  forth  a  colony  to  found  Acragas.  After  a 
period  of  aristocratic  government,  Cleander  and  after  him  his  brother 
Hippocrates  obtained  the  supreme  power.  Under  the  rule  of  the  latter  Oela 
rose  to  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  (498-491).  His  successor  Gelon  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  government  of  the  Deinomenides  to  Syracuse,  carrying 
with  him  one-half  of  the  population  of  Gela.  The  remainder  he  left  under 
the  rule  of  his  brother  Hiero.  In  B.C.  405  Oela  was  captured  and  destroyed  by 
the  Carthaginians  under  Himilco.  The  description  given  by  Diodorus  (xiii.) 
proves  that  the  town  lay  to  the  E.  of  the  river  Gela.  Timoleon  re-erected 
the  town  and  peopled  it  with  colonists.  In  B.C.  Sil  Agathocles  treach- 
erously caused  5000  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
Mamertines  destroyed  the  town  about  B.C.  282.  Since  that  period  it  has 
disappeared  from  the  pages  of  history.  —  The  remains  of  a  Dorie  TempU 
of  the  end  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  are  still  standing  about  Vt  H.  to  the  E. 
of  the  town  (Piazza  del  If  olino  a  Vento)  s  and  the  river  is  d(X)  paces  beyond 
them.  This  is  groundlessly  supposed  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
whose  celebrated  statue  was  sent  by  Himilco  to  Tyre,  where  it  was  fou^ 
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by  Alexander  the  Great.    The  tracea  of  a  6tiU  earlier  structure  were  dis- 
covered  under  this  building  in  1906. 

The  railway  crosses  the  ifaro^^tio  Immediately  beyond  Terranova, 
and  the  Dirillo  7-8  M.  farther  on.  —  84  M.  DiriZZo.  —  88  M.  Biseari; 
the  small  town,  with  3854  inhab.,  perhaps  identical  with  the  an- 
cient Acrillae,  lies  5  M.  to  the  N.£.  of  the  station ;  its  name  is  well 
known  from  Prince  Biscari,  the  antiquarian,  whose  collection  was 
visited  by  Goethe  at  Catania  in  1787  (comp.  p.  390). 

93  M.  Vittoria  (880  ft;  Albergo-Bistorante  Italia^  Via  Principe 
Umberto  4,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3  fr.;  Boma,  at  the  station,  primitive;  cab 
from  the  station  75  c),  a  pleasant  little  town  with  30,832  inhab., 
has  the  largest  wine-trade  in  Sicily. 

The  archaeologist  is  recommended  to  take  an  excursion  from  Vittoria 
to  (8  M.)  Scoglitti,  the  port  of  Vittoria,  which  lies  2i/r3  M.  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Camarina.  Camarina  was  founded  by  Syracuse 
in  599,  and  destroyed  in  552  for  attempting  to  assert  its  independence,  but 
was  re-erected  by  Hippocrates  of  Gela  in  492  after  the  battle  of  the  Helorus 
(Tellaro,  see  p.  362).  Gelon  again  depopulated  the  town  in  484  and  trans- 
planted its  inhabitants  to  Syracuse,  but  it  was  colonised  a  second  time  by 
Gela  in  461.  In  405Dionysius  on  his  retreat  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
follow  him,  and  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians.  In  339  it 
was  re-colonized  by  Timoleon,  but  soon  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  In  A.D.  853  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Abbas  ibn  Fahdl. 
Camarina,  of  which  there  are  now  practically  no  traces  left,  was  about 
5  H.  in  circumference,  and  lay  to  the  E.  of  the  river  Cammina  (ancient 
Hipparis\  at  the  point  where  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Camerina  now 
stands  on  a  sand-hill,  100  ft.  in  height  —  From  Scoglitti  we  may  take  Oxe 
steamer  mentioned  at  p.  315  to  Syracuse. 

98  M.  Cdmiso  (803  ft.),  a  country-town  with  25,837  inhabitants. 
The  famous  Fountain  of  Diana,  the  water  of  which  refused  to  mingle 
with  wine  when  drawn  by  women  of  impure  character,  was  situated 
here.  Beyond  Comiso  the  railway  ascends  in  a  wide  curve,  afford- 
ing a  fine  view.  It  then  traverses  a  plateau,  sloping  towards  the  E. 
and  intersected  by  several  deep  ravines.  —  106^2  M*  I>onnafagata, 

II8V2M.  Ragusa  Superiore  (1630  ft;  Oaff^  at  the  stetlon;  Alb. 
Centrale,  Piazza  Umberto  Prime),  with  32,050  inhab.  and  some 
medieval  churches,  is  perhaps  the  ancient  Ina.  (HyVla  Heraea^ 
which  is  usually  located  here,  probably  lay  farther  to  the  N.,  near 
Chiaramonte.)  —  The  train  at  first  runs  in  wide  curves  high  above 
the  town,  then  descends  through  a  series  of  tunnels.  Beyond  the 
fourth  tunnel  we  have  a  beautiful  retrospect,  to  the  right,  of  Ragusa 
Superiore.  —  124  M.  Bagwa  Inferiore^  with  about  7800  inhabitants. 
The  whole  of  the  environs  belong  to  Vicomte  Combes  de  Lestrade, 
who  possesses  a  cotton-factory  here.  The  neighbouring  rocks  con- 
tain numerous  grottoes.  —  Farther  on  we  cross  the  River  Efminio^ 
with  the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge  to  the  right,  and  thread  seven  tunnels, 
some  of  which  are  of  considerable  length. 

131  M.  H6dica  (1445ft.;  Stella  (Tltalia;  Leone),  with  49,960 
inhab.,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  county  of  that  name,  lies  in  a 
rocky  valley,  consisting  of  two  ravines  which  unite  in  the  town.  The 
'ower  parts  of  the  town  were  sadly  devastated  by  an  inundation  in 
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Sept.,  1902.  The  height  between  the  valleys  affords  a  snrvey  of  the 
three  arms  of  the  town.  The  ancient  Motyka,  which  once  occupied 
this  site,  was  originally  a  PhcBnician  settlement,  which  soon  passed 
to  the  Sikelians ;  its  histor/  is  insignificant. 

From  Modica  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  interesting  and  pictur- 
esque Val  or  Cava  d'Ispiea,  a  deep  ravine  in  the  limestone  rock 
(6-8 M. ;  very  rough  road;  guide  advisable).  The  road  to  Spaccafomo 
(see  below)  is  quitted  beyond  the  road  which  descends  to  Scicli,  and 
we  proceed  to  the  left  to  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  at  the  S.E. 
exit  from  which  lies  Spaccafomo. 

Sicily  contains  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of  rock -tombs,  often 
wronglv  named  Ddieri.  Tombs  of  this  kind  have  been  found  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  island  at  Galtabelotta,  Siculiana,  and  BalTadale,  and  on 
the  S.E.  around  Honte  Lauro  (Palassolo,  Pantalica) ;  also  to  the  1^.  of 
Syracuse  as  far  as  a  point  beyond  Capo  Santa  Croce,  and  at  Ualetto  and 
Bronte  to  theW.  of  iEtna.  They  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  Sicanians. 
The  grottoes  of  the  Val  d^Ispiea  are  the  most  numerous  and  present  the 
greatest  variety.  Some  of  them  were  used  as  habitations  at  a  later  date. 
They  either  consist  of  different  stories,  connected  in  the  interior  by  circular 
apertures,  or  of  single  chambers ,  the  entrances  to  which  in  the  rock  are 
almost  invariably  at  least  the  height  of  a  man  above  the  ground.  Rings 
hewn  in  stone  which  are  seen  here  probably  served  some  purpose  of  domestic 
economy.  As  most  of  the  grottoes  still  contain  graves,  it  is  probable  that 
this  formed  the  Necropolis  of  an  ancient  town,  which  lay  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring plateau  (perhaps  Catmmae^  see  below).  Others  believe  that  the 
caverns  are  the  relics  of  a  very  ancient  town  of  rock-dwellers.  Numerous  in- 
scriptions prove  that  they  were  used  as  a  burial-place  by  the  Christians  in 
the  4th  century.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  grottoes  are  the  so-called  Ca»UUo 
d*l»piea^  the  Spelonea  Orosta,  the  OroUa  del  Corvo^  and  the  Qrotta  del  Vento. 

Beyond  Modica  the  line  runs  to  the  S.W.  to  (136  M.)  Scieli,  a 
town  with  15,917  inhab. ;  it  then  turns  towards  the  sea,  and  beyond 
(1431/2  M.)  Sampieri  skirts  the  coast.  —  At  (1491/2  M.)  Pozzallo  (Brit, 
vice-consul,  Sig.  F.  P.  Qiunta),  with  6593  inhab.,  the  line  turns  in- 
land, towards  the  N.E.  To  the  right  we  enjoy  glimpses  of  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  Sicily,  the  rugged  promontory  of  Capo  Passero  (Pachy^ 
num)^  with  its  islands,  harbours  (Porto  d'Vlissej  Porto  Palo),  tunny- 
fisheries,  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Helorus  (p.  352). 

1541/2  M.  Spaccafomo  (Alb.  di  Guglielmo  Dioclesiano),  a  town 
of  10,700  inhab.,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Val  dlspica  (see  above). 

An  excursion  may  be  made  from  Spaccafomo  by  a  carriage- road  to  (llVs  M.) 
Pachino  (11,122  inhab.)  and  thence  to  the  S.E.  to  the  (4Vj  M.  farther)  Capo 
Patsero^  an  island  tbat  was  formerly  a  peninsula  (large  liglithouse).  In  the 
vicinity  are  some  fine  stalactite  grottoes.  Road  from  Pachino  to  Noto  (see 
below),  13  M.  (diligence  in  3  hrs.  \  from  Noto  in  the  evening,  from  Pachino 
in  the  morning). 

158M.  Eosolini  (445  ft.)  disputes  with  Spaccafomo  (see  above) 
the  claim  to  be  the  site  of  the  Syracusan  colony  of  Ca^menae,  founded 
in  B.C.  644.  —  I621/2  M.  8ar%  Paolo,  We  cross  the  Asinato,  the 
ancient  Assinarut* 

I671/2  M.  Koto  (520  ft. ;  Roma,  Vittoria,  each  with  trattoria), 
a  pleasant  and  thriving  town  with  22,285  inhab.,  contains  hand- 
some palaces  of  the  provincial  aristocracy  and  a  small  arehaeologicr 
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museum.  In  the  S.  transept  of  the  ehnrch  of  Santa  Croee  is  a  fine 
Madonna  by  Franc.  Lanrana  (1471 ;  signed).  The  present  town, 
founded  in  1703,  lies  5  M.  from  the  site  of  an  earlier  one,  Mrhieh 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1693.  Of  the  older  Noto  the 
ruins  are  still  visible,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sikelian  and  after- 
wards Greek  town  of  Neetum. 

Diligence  to  Packmo^  see  p.  861 ;  to  Palaztoh  Acreide^  see  below. 

About  4  H.  to  the  S.  of  17oto,  on  a  low  mound  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tellaro  (Helorus)^  stands  La  PuzutOy  a  fragment  of  a  column,  about  30  ft. 
in  height,  construeted  of  blocks  without  mortar.  This  is  said  to  be  a  rem- 
nant  of  the  monument  erected  by  the  Syracusans  in  the  bed  of  the  Assinarus 
after  the  sanguinary  defeat  of  the  Athenians  under  Nicias  (Sept.,  413).  A 
tomb  beside  the  column  dates  from  the  Srd  cent.  B.C.  On  a  low  hill  on  the 
left  bank,  about  750  yds.  from  the  column,  in  the  district  of  Stampaci, 
some  traces  of  the  ancient  town  of  Hehru$  have  been  found.  These,  dating 
from  the  5th  cent.  B.C.,  consist  mainly  of  the  walls  on  the  1^.  and  N.W. 
and  three  towers.  ^ 

From  Noto  the  train  descends  to  (172  M.)  Avola  (16,300  inhab.), 
where  almond-trees  and  the  sugar-cane  flourish,  approaches  the 
coast,  and  crosses  the  river  CassibiU  (ancient  ()[icypari8')y  on  the 
banks  of  which  Demosthenes  and  6000  Athenians  had  to  surrender 
in  413.  On  the  hill-slopes  facing  the  sea.  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
is  a  large  Sikelian  necropolis.  Thence  we  traverse  the  coast-plain 
vil  (1821/9  M.)  Santa  Tere$a  Longarini  to  — 

188M.  5yr. 


Syracuse  (p.  405). 


About  19  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Modica,  as  far  to  the  N.W.  of  Noto 
(diligence  in  4-5  hrs.),  and  27  M.  to  the  W.  of  Syracuse,  and  con- 
nected with  all  three  by  highroads,  lies  — 

Palasz61o  Acriide  (2285  ft.;  Albergo  Italia')^  the  Aerae  of 
the  Greeks,  afterwards  Plaeeolum  (Arabic  El-Akrdtj  the  BaUniul  of 
Edrisi,  p.  274).  It  has  15,100  inhabitants.  Acrs  was  founded  by  the 
Syracusans  in  B.C.  664,  and  formed  part  of  their  territory  until  Syra- 
cuse itself  was  conquered  by  Marcellus.  The  town  apparently  escaped 
destraction  down  to  the  time  of  the  Saracenic  wars.  The  custodian 
(^Gruardia  delle  antichit^i')  should  be  Inquired  for  at  thQ  inn. 

The  Acropolis  and  the  alder  part  of  the  town  lay  on  the  hill  which 
rises  above  the  modem  town,  and  were  accessible  from  the  E.  only. 
The  top  affords  a  fine  view  in  every  direction.  The  approach  was 
protected  by  latomiae.  Tombs  of  all  periods  have  been  discovered 
here,  some  being  of  Greek  origin  with  reliefs,  a  few  also  of  the 
early  -  Christian  period.  We  may  also  visit  the  so-called  Tempio 
Ferale  (temple  of  the  dead;  key  to  be  brought  from  the  town), 
with  holes  for  inscriptions  in  the  walls,  some  water-conduits,  and  a 
small  Theatre^  of  late-Greek  origin,  containing  twelve  tiers  of  seats 
for  600  spectators.  Looking  to  the  N.  from  the  theatre,  we  see  the 
little  town  of  Buseemi^  with  an  antique  necropolis,  on  a  hill  above 
\  deep  ravine ;  this  is  perhaps  the  ancient  Herbe99U8,  Adjacent  to 
'le  theatre  is  the  Odeon,  or,  according  to  others,  a  bath-establish- 
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ment.  To  the  S.  of  the  Acropolis  rises  the  Monte  Pineta,  with 
numerous  small  mortuary  chambers  (p.  362).  —  In  the  Contrada  dei 
SanUeeUl,  a  valley  IV2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Monte  Pineta,  are  the 
curious  bas-reliefs^  mutilated  only  in  the  19th  century,  of  the  ^Santoni^ . 
They  appear  to  have  pertained  to  a  burial-place,  and  on  most  of  them 
is  the  seated  figure  of  a  goddess  (supposed  to  be  Gybele),  with  Hermes 
beside  her.  Not  far  from  this  spot  is  a  large  burial-ground,  the  Aero-* 
coTO  della  Torre ,  where  hundreds  of  sarcophagi  have  been  opened. 

Fagm  Palazzglo  to  Sybacusb,  27  m.,  there  are  two  roads.  The 
diligence  (every  morning,  in  6  hrs. ;  fare  3^4  fr.)  follows  the  more 
southerly  road,  vl^  Ganicattini  and  Fioridia.  The  towns  seen  to  the 
left  of  the  N.  road  are  Cassaro  and  Ferla;  farther  on,  to  the  N.E., 
is  Sortino  (p.  404),  on  an  eminence.  Fioridia,  a  town  with  12,165 
inhab.,  in  the  midst  of  cornfields,  vineyards,  and  olive-groves,  is 
about  71/2  M.  from  Syracuse.  On  a  hill  to  the  left,  about  halfway, 
is  the  village  of  Belvedere  (p.  417).  —  Syracuse,  see  p.  405. 

Near  Fioridia  is  the  Cava  di  Spaupinato  (or  Ctdatrello),  a  highly  ro- 
mantic gorge,  through  which  the  Athenians  forced  their  way  on  their 
retreat  to  the  *Akraion  Lepas'  (Acreean  Bock)  in  B.C.  418.  At  the  rock, 
however,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Syracosans,  they  were  repulsed 
(comp.  p.  407).  A  visit  to  the  pass  takes  5  hrs.  (guide  necessary;  don- 
keys at  Fioridia);  the  charge  for  a  one-horse  carriage  from  Syracuse  is 
13  fr.  (including  hire  of  donkey  from  Fioridia). 


32.  From  Falenno  to  Messina  by  the  Coast. 

144  M.  Bailwat  in  SVa-^V^  hrs.  (fares  27  fr.  25,  19  fr.  10,  12  fr.  30  c). 
The  expresses  run  down  to  the  pier  at  Me<«sina,  making  direct  connection 
with  the  ferry- steamers  for  Villa  San  Giovanni  and  Beg(£io,  and  so  with 
the  express  trains  to  Naples  and  Metaponto  (comp.  pp.  252,  245).  For  the 
^train  de  luxe%  with  dining-car  and  through-carriages  for  Berlin  and  Paris, 
which  are  ferried  across  from  Messina  to  Villa  San  Giovanni,  see  p.  252 
(supplementary  tickets  from  Palermo  to  Messina,  ca.  IOV2  fr.)«  The  sup- 
plement for  the  drawing-room  car  on  the  daily  express  is  6  fr.  60  c,  in 
the  night  express  7  fr.  Meals  ordered  in  advance  will  be  handed  in  to 
the  drawing-room  car  from  the  railway-restaurants. 

Stbameb  of  the  Navigazione  Qenerale  Italiana  between  Palermo  and 
Messina  twice  a  week  in  18-24  hrs.  (fare  28  fr.  35  c,  food  extra).  Lines  x  £  xi 
start  from  Palermo  on  Sun.  at  5  p.m.,  arriving  at  Messina  on  Mon.  at 
6  a.m.  Line  xxiii  (commerciale)  starts  from  Palermo  on  Frid.  at  10  a.m., 
reaching  Beggio  on.  Sat.  at  6.30  a.m.  and  arriving  at  Messina  at  10  a.m. 
(returning  thence  on  Frid.  at  8  p.m.)» 

From  Palermo  to  (23  M.)  Termini,  see  p.  333.  The  first  part  of 
the  route  is  bleak  and  treeless,  but  affords  fine  tIows  of  the  valleys 
and  the  coast.  The  railway  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Fiume  Torto, 
and  soon  reaches  (29  M.  from  Palermo)  Buonfornello. 

Some  of  the  houses  to  the  left  of  the  former  highroad  stand: 
on  the  ruins  of  a  Doric  temple,  the  excavation  of  which  was  beg^^" 
in  1906.    On  the  height  to  the  right  lay  Himera,  the  westerp 
town  of  the  Greeks  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  the  birthplace  ( 
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630)  of  Stesichonis,  originally  called  Tisias,  the  peifecter  of  the 
Greek  chorus,  who  is  said  to  have  protected  his  native  town  against 
the  tyranny  of  Phalaris.  If  we  ascend  the  abrupt  hill,  overgrown 
with  sumach,  we  reach  a  tableland  which  gradually  slopes  down- 
ward from  the  small  town  of  La  Signora,  To  the  £.  flows  the  Himera 
SeptentrionaliSj  or  Fiume  Orande;  on  the  W.  a  small  valley,  in 
which  tombs  have  been  discovered,  separates  the  town  from  the 
plateau.  To  the  N.  the  hill  descends  precipitously  to  the  plain  of 
the  coast ;  on  this  side  the  town  was  defended  by  massive  walls. 

Himera  was  founded  by  Zancleeans  in  B.C.  648.  One  of  the  greatest 
battles  ever  fought  by  the  Greeks  took  place  on  behalf  of  the  citlsens  in  480, 
when  Oelon  and  Theron  surprised  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  while  he  was 
besieging  the  town,  and  annihilated  his  army.  He  himself  is  said  to 
have  sought  a  voluntary  death  in  the  sacrificial  fire,  in  order  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  gods.  The  battle  was  probably  earlier  than  that  of  Sala- 
mis,  though  Qreek  historians  have  stated  that  both  were  fought  on  the 
same  day.  In  409  Hannibal ,  son  of  Gisgon  and  grandson  of  Hamilcar, 
captured  the  town  and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  after  most  of  the  \rt- 
habitants  had  abandoned  it  by  night,  and  since  that  period  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  re-erect  it. 

The  Fiumt  Qrande,  with  the  Fiume  Salso  (p.  334),  bisects  the 
island,  and  has  frequently  formed  a  political  frontier  (under  the 
Romans  and  under  Frederick  II.).  Beyond  the  Fiume  Grande 
the  railway  traverses  a  malarious  district.  To  the  right  are  obtained 
beautiful  glimpses  of  the  Assured  valleys  of  the  Madonia  Mts,  33  M. 
Campofelice;  opposite  is  Roeeella,  Farther  up  in  the  valley  traversed 
by  the  Fiume  lies  ColUaano  (1510  ft.j  Alb.  Failla;  Alb.  SteUa; 
diligence  from  the  station  in  3  hrs.,  1  fr.),  an  old  town  with  6825 
inhabitants.  The  tower  of  the  principal  church  is  a  relic  of  the 
old  castle.  On  the  hill  immediately  to  the  W.  of  CoUesano  are 
some  large  fragments  of  cyclopean  walls,  which  perhaps  belonged 
to  Paropuif  the  westernmost  town  of  the  Sikelians.  Above  the 
mountains  enclosing  the  valley  tower  the  Monte  San  Salvaiore 
(6267  ft.)  and  the  Pizza  Antenna  (6480  ft.),  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Madonia  Mountains.  Information  regarding  excursions  among 
the  Madonia  Mts.  and  the  Monti  Nebrodi  or  Caronian  Mt$.  (comp. 
p.  356),  adjoining  them  on  the  £.,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Club 
Alpino  Siciliano  at  Palermo  (p.  280).  —  36  M.  Lascari,  On  the 
height  to  the  right  is  OratterL  Farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  rises 
the  Pizzo  deW Angela  or  Oihilmanna^  i.e.  the  *manna  -  mountain' 
(3590  ft.),  which  is  ascended  from  Cefalu  vi&  the  Capuchin  convent 
(!i625  ft. ;  visitors  entertained ;  mule-path  to  the  convent  2^2  ^ra., 
thence  to  the  summit  ^j^  hr.  more).  The  last  part  of  the  railway 
leads  through  a  beautiful,  cultivated  district,  in  which  considerable 
quantities  of  manna  are  obtained  from  the  exudations  of  the  manna 
tree  (Fraxinus  omus). 

4IV2  M.  Cefalti  {All.  ItaHa-C^traU,  near  the  cathedral,  Va  M. 
from  the  station,  with  trattoria,  R.  2fr.,  very  poor),  the  ancient 
Cephaloedium,  a  thriving  but  dirty  town,  infested  by  beggars,  with 
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12,933  inhab.)  who  are  engaged  in  trading,  seafaring,  and  the  sardine 
fishery.  It  lies  at  the  base  of  a  barren  and  precipitous  promontory 
(1233  ft.)  on  which  the  ancient  town  stood.  This  is  not  a  good 
place  at  which  to  spend  the  night,  and  the  traveller  had  better  bring 
his  own  provisions  with  him. 

Cephaloedium  is  mentioned  in  history  for  the  first  time  in  B.C.  397  in 
connection  with  the  wars  between  Dionvsius  I.  and  Carthage,  and  oc- 
casionally  during  the  Boman  period.  In  8o7  A.D.  the  Arabs  besieged  it  un- 
successfuUv,  but  they  captured  it  in  868.  In  1129  when  King  Roger  was 
returning  from  Naples,  and  his  vessel  was  in  danger  of  shipwreck,  he  is 
said  to  have  vowed  to  erect  a  church  to  Christ  and  the  Apostles  on  the 
spot  where  he  should  be  permitted  to  land.  The  vessel  was  driven  ashore 
at  Gefalu,  and  he  accordingly  began  to  build  a  handsome  cathedral  here. 
The  charter  of  foundation,  dating  from  1145,  and  still  preserved  in  the 
episcopal  archives,  contains,  however,  no  allusion  to  the  above  story. 

The  'Cathbdral,  a  noble  monument  of  Norman  architecture, 
lies  to  the  W.  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory,  and  around  it  the 
modern  town  has  sprung  up.  The  facade  rests  upon  gigantic  blocks 
of  hewn  stone,  which  probably  formed  part  of  an  earlier  building* 
Two  imposing  towers  of  four  stories,  connected  by  a  colonnade, 
recall  the  huge  towers  of  St.  Etienne  erected  at  Caen  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  walls  of  the  portico,  above  which  is  an  inscription 
carved  in  1261 ,  were  covered  with  mosaics ,  now  destroyed,  re- 
presenting King  Roger  and  his  successors  in  their  relation  to  the 
Church.  The  W.  entrance  is  coeval  with  the  foundation.  The  portal 
is  of  unique  construction.  The  apses  are  decorated  externally,  but 
the  outside  is  otherwise  plain. 

The  church,  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  possesses  a  nave,  two 
aisles,  and  three  apses.  Nave  double  the  width  of  the  aisles.  Length  243, 
width  92  ft  The  pointed  vaulting  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  supported  by 
fifteen  columns  of  granite  and  one  of  cipoUino.  The  Mosaics  in  the 
tribune  are  the  most  ancient  and  perfect  in  Sicily,  and  most  resemble  those 
preserved  in  the  monasteries  on  Mt.  Athos.  The  beautifully  executed  *Figure 
of  the  Saviour  was  completed  in  1148.  A  number  of  other  figures,  Hary 
with  four  archangels,  prophets  and  saints,  appear  from  their  selection  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Oreek  artists.  The  beautiful  font  dates  from  the 
12th  century.  In  the  transepts  once  stood  two  of  the  sarcophagi  of  por- 
phyry which  are  now  in  the  cathedral  of  Palermo  and  contain  the  relics 
of  the  emperors  Henry  VI.  and  Frederick  II.  —  The  sacristy  contains  a 
fine  embroidered  antependium  of  the  18th  century.  —  The  church  Is  ad- 
joined by  dilapidated  but  picturesque  CMsterSj  which  are  entered  through 
the  archiepiscopal  palace,  Piazza  delle  Cattedrale  17. 

A  room  at  the  Lyceum  contains  a  small  collection  of  antiquities, 
including  almost  all  the  objects  of  interest  found  in  the  island  of 
Lipari  (p.  360).  —  A  bronze  monument,  by  L.  Battaglia,  unveiled 
in  1894,  commemorates  the  Sicilian  patriot  Nieolb  Botta^  who  was 
shot  during  the  Bourbon  regime. 

The  town  is  dominated  by  a  huge  limestone  rock,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  fossils,  the  circuit  of  which,  affording  fine  views 
of  the  town  and  cathedral,  may  be  made  by  a  good  road  in  d/4  hr. 
From  the  cathedral  we  descend  the  main  street  (Corso  Ruggl(  ro)  to 
the  Porta  Messina,  beyond  which  we  join  the  road  in  question.  Ir 
coming  from  the  station  we  turn  to  the  right,  a  little  before  reach* 
Baki»kker.    Its.ly  lU.    15th  Edit.  23 
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the  town,  and  follow  the  npper  road,  leading  to  the  S.,  i.e,  away 
from  the  sea.  —  The  ascent  of  the  rock,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
somewhat  toilsome  (2/4-!  hr.).  We  leaTO  the  Corso  Rngglero  beside 
No.  40,  follow  the  Yicolo  dei  Sarracenl,  and  reach  (10  min.)  a  gate, 
which  is  opened  by  a  shepherd,  who  acts  as  gnide  to  the  top  (fee). 
On  the  hill  are  the  fragments  of  a  Mediaeval  CaaUe  and  a  Cistern 
(probably  Arabian);  a  little  farther  up  are  the  remains  of  an 
antique  polygonal  strncture,  the  so-called  Tempio  di  Diana,  To 
the  last  a  vault  was  added  daring  the  Roman  period,  and  it  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a  Christian  place  of  worship.  The  sum- 
mit, on  which  there  are  remains  of  a  Normin  CasVs^  commands 
a  magnificent  survey  of  the  N.  coast  and  the  lofty  mountains  as  far 
as  Palermo. 

47  M.  Caitelbuono;  the  town  (1387  ft.)  lies  about  8  M.  to  the  S. 
(diligence  in  2V3  hrs. ;  I3/4  fr.).  A  road  (diligence  in  about  7  hrs.), 
s1(irtlng  the  ^.  slope  of  the  Madonia  Mts.,  leads  to  the  S.  to  Oeraci 
Siculo  (3530  ft.)  and  Gangi  (p.  334).  —  51  M.  PolUna,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Fiume  di  Pollina,  the  ancient  Monalus,  The  loftily 
situated  little  town  of  Pollina  (2500  ft.),  6  M.  inland,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  ApoUonia,  which  Timoleon  delivered  from  its  tyrant 
Leptines.  (Some  authorities,  however,  look  for  ApoUonla  farther  to 
the  E.,  at  San  Fratello,  see  below.)  The  Ohlesa  Maggiore  contains 
two  of  Gagini's  best  works  (a  Virgin  and  a  St.  Joseph;  1527). 

56  M.  Castel  di  Tusa,  Near  it,  on  an  eminence  to  the  E.,  lay 
HaloMa  or  Alae»a^  founded  in  403  by  the  tyrant  Archonides  of 
Herbita.  The  town  was  an  important  place  under  the  Romans;  its 
ruins  are  2  M.  in  circumference.  It  is  skirted  by  the  Alesus^  now 
Fiume  di  Tusa.  The  railway  crosses  this  river,  and  then  the  Fiume 
Santo  Stefano,  in  the  valley  of  which,  11  M.  inland  (diligence  from 
San  Stefano  in 4  hrs. ;  2V2  fr.)  Kes  the  town  of  Mistretta  (3228  ft.; 
14,040  inhab.),  the  ancient  Amestratus, 

The  only  road  across  the  Afonti  Nebrodi  (height  of  pass,  3740  ft.)  begins 
at  Mistretta*,  diligence  to  (17  M.)  Nicosia  in  iU^  hrs.  (fare  674  fr.);  eomp. 
p.  385. 

61 M.  Santo  Stefano  di  Camastra  (Alb.  Roma),  with  6020  inhab., 
stands  on  an  eminence  by  the  sea.  From  the  W.  side  of  the  town 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  environs,  the  sea,  and  the  valley  below. 
Cheese  made  from  sheep's  milk  (cacio  cavallo)  and  wool  are  the 
staple  products. 

Beyond  Santo  Stefano  the  line  crosses  numerous  brooks  descend- 
ing from  the  Monti  Nebrodi^  the  N.  slope  of  which  is  covered  with  the 
Boseo  di  Caron(at  the  largest  forest  in  Sicily,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  underwood.  —  66V2  M.  Caronia  (330  ft.),  the  Calade 
('beautiful  shore')  founded  by  Ducetius  about  B.C.  450.  The  rail- 
way next  crosses  the  Fiumara  di  Furiano  (San  Fratello)  y  which 
flows  through  the  midst  of  a  perfect  grove  of  oleanders,  and  reaches 
(75  M.)  San^FratellO'Ae^uedolci, 
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The  town  of  San  FraMlo  (9i57  inhab.),  8  H.  inland  (diligence  in 
3  \a9,\  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Lombard  colonies  which  accompanied 
Adelaide  of  Monferrat)  wife  of  Roger  I.,  to  Sicily.  Others  established  them- 
selves at  Piazza  Armerinaf  Kicosia,  Aidone,  San  Fratello.  Randazzo,  Sper- 
linga,  Gapizzi,  Maniace,  ete.  The  Lombard  dialect  is  still  spoken  at  San 
Fratello,  Piazza,  Nicosia,  and  Aidone.  Kear  San  Fratello  is  the  grotto  of 
Ban  TeodwrOy  containing  many  fossil  bones  of  different  species  of  mammalia. 

78 M.  Sant'Agata di MiliteUo (Alb.  Florio,  tolerable),  a  smalltown 
with  5364  inhabitants.  —  Farther  on,  the  railway  crosses  again  the 
beds  of  numerous  torrents,  in  the  first  of  which,  the  Fiumara  Ros- 
marino,  bordered  by  oleanders,  are  the  fragments  of  a  Roman  bridge. 

—  80^8  M.  8an--MareO'd*Alunzio^Torrenova;  about  6  M.  to  the 
S.E.,  on  a  hill,  is  the  little  town  of  San  MarcOy  probably  the  an- 
cient Aluntium.  —  82^2  M.  ZappuUa,  with  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval 
palace  in  the  Fiumara  ZappuUa.  Between  the  mouth  of  this  torrent 
and  Capo  d'Orlando  was  fought ,  July  4th,  1299,  the  great  naval 
battle  in  which  Frederick  II.  was  defeated  by  the  united  fleets  of 
Catalonia  and  Anjou  under  Roger  Loria.  On  the  height  to  the 
right,  facing  us,  we  observe  the  small  town  of  Nasp  (see  below). 
The  whole  district  resembles  a  luxuriant  orchard. 

On  the  Capo  d'Orlando,  the  extreme  rocky  point  (305  ft.)  of 
which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  railway  (tunnel),  is  the  station  of 
(86  M.)  NctsO'CapO'd'Orlando^  which  also  serves  the  little  town 
of  Na8o  (pop.  6722),  on  a  hill  (1630  ft.),  8  M.  to  the  S.E.,  where 
the  silk-culture  is  extensively  carried  on. 

The  next  stations  are  (91  M.)  Brolo  and  (93  M.)  Piraino,  both 
situated  at  the  mouths  of  broad  ^fiumare'.  —  95  M.  Oioioaa  Marea 
(Sicil.  Oiuiuaa)y  with  1570  inhabitants.  The  line  penetrates  the 
abrupt  granite  promontory  of  Capo  Calavh  by  means  of  a  tunnel. 

—  98V2  M.  San  Giorgio;  IOOV2  M.  Paiti  Marina. 

102  M.  Patti  (Iiocanda,  very  poor;  carriages  at -Sfarro's,  bargain- 
ing necessary),  an  episcopal  residence  with  5473  inhab.  and  large 
monasteries,  is  unhealthy,  notwithstanding  its  fine  situation  on  the 
hillside.  In  the  modernized  Cathedral,  which  occupies  the  highest 
spot  in  the  town  (424  ft.),  is  interred  Adelasia  (d.  1118),  mother 
of  King  Roger,  and  widow  of  Count  Roger  and  of  King  Baldwin  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  railway  crosses  several  fiumare,  skirts  the  slope  of  the  Monte 
Pigruitara  (1210ft.),  and  pierces  the  Capo  Tindaro,  the  promontory 
to  the  left  (920  ft.),  rising  sheer  from  the  sea  and  consisting  of  gran- 
ite, gneiss,  and  above  these  a  stratum  of  limestone.  It  was  once 
the  site  of  Tyndaris.  The  highroad  passes  near  the  cape.  At  the 
highest  point,  where  the  road  to  the  Tillage  and  the  ruins  diverges, 
about  5  M.  from  Patti,  is  a  small  wayside  inn.  About  I72  M.  before 
reaching  this  we  see,  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  the  Villa  della  Scala, 
seat  of  the  Barons  of  Sciacca,  who  also  own  the  territory  of  Tyndaris. 
The  villa  contains  a  collection  of  antiquities  found  near  by. 

Tyndaris,  one  of  the  latest  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  was  founded  in 
396  by  Dionysius  I,  with  Locrians  and  Peloponnesian  Hessenians.  It  soon 
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rose  to  prosperity,  at  an  early  period  became  allied  to  Timoleon,  and 
remained  faithful  to  the  Romans  during  the  Punic  wars.  It  was  therefore 
f  jivoured  by  the  Romans,  and  attained  to  great  power  and  wealth.  During 
the  Christian  period  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  exact  date  of 
its  destruction  is  unknown.  Before  the  time  of  TUny  a  small  part  of  the 
town  was  precipitated  into  the  sea  by  a  landslip^ 

The  course  of  the  old  town-walls  can  still  be  traced.  Remains  of  a 
Theatre^  two  mosaic  pavements,  and  the  tripartite  foundations  of  a  la^e 
building  assumed  to  be  the  Oymneuium  (but  mor^  probably  a  Basilica)  have 
been  preserved.  The  internal  diameter  of  the  theatre  is  213  ft.,  orchestra 
77  ft. ;  the  cmea  is  divided  into  nine  eunei,  and  contains  twenty-seven 
tiers  of  seats.  Several  Roman  statues  found  here  are  now  in  the  museum 
of  Palermo.  (Key  kept  by  the  custodian  of  the  antiquities.)  —  The 
fatigue  of  ascending  the  promontory,  on  which  there  is  a  telegraph-tower, 
is  amply  repaid  by  the  magnificent  view  it  afferds  of  the  Llpari  Islands 
to  the  K.,  Milazzo  to  the  N.E.,  the  Monti  Peloritani  to  the  £.,  and  the 
Rocca  dl  Vovara  and  Mt.  iBtna  to  the  S.E.  and  8. 

Below  the  extremity  of  Capo  Tindaro  is  the  Staiactite  Orctto  of  Fata 
DonnaviUa ,  popularly  supposed  to  be  hannted  by  a  f^iry  who  kidnaps 
brides  on  their  wedding-night,  and  to  be  identical  with  the  Fata  (fairy) 
Morgana.  The  curious  may  reach  the  entrance  by  being  lowered  over  the 
cliff  with  ropes. 

The  next  statioji  is  (106  M.)  Oliveri,  2-3  M.  from  Capo  Tindaro. 
A  steep  path  ascends  to  (1/2  ^'O  *^®  high-lying  road  (see  p.  357). 
•  The  fertile  plain  through  which  the  railway  runs  is  inter- 
sected by  nomerous  fiumare,  which  frequently  prove  Tery  destruc- 
tive.  108  M.  Falcone.  —  111  M.  Castroreale-Novara-Fumari. 

From  the  station  a  road  (diligence  in  3Vs  hrs.)  ascends  the  Torrente 
Mazaarrk  (the  ancient  Helicon)  via  Maetarrii  to  Novara  di  Sicilia  (see  below). 
On  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  near  Mazzarrk,  lies  Tripiy  beside  the  walls 
of  Avhich  are  the  rains  of  the  ancient  Abacaenwn.  It  is  reached  from  the 
station  by  a  road  vift  Fttrnari.  —  Novara  di  BicQia^  a  small  town  with 
4743  inhab.,  on  the  site  of  the  Noae  of  the  ancients,  is  situated  at  the 
K.W.  base  of  the  Rocca  di  Novara  (4400  ft.).  Thence  the  road  goes  on  to 
the  S.,  crossing  the  ridge  of  the  Monti  Peloritani  to  Franca  villa  and 
GastigUone;  see  pp.  882,  384. 

113  M.  Castroreale  Bagni  is  the  station  for  the  frequented  sul- 
phureous and  chalybeate  baths  on  the  Fiumara  di  Termini.  The 
unimportant  town  of  Castroreale  (3375*  inhab.)  is  most  conveniently 
reached  by  road  from  Barcellona  (5  M. ;  diligence  In  l^a  hr. ;  85  c). 

116  M.  Barcellona,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Longano^  Is  a 
prosperous  town  of  16,490  inhab.,  with  the  flonrishing  suburb  of 
Pozzo  di  Ootto.  On  the  Longanus,  which,  however,  by  some  author- 
ities is  supposed  to  be  the  Torrente  di  Monforte  to  the  E.  of 
Milazzo,  Hiero  II.  of  Syracuse  defeated  the  Mamertines  in  B.C.  269 
(comp.  p.  865).  Barcellona  is  also  connected  with  Messina  by  steam 
tramway  (see  p.  364). 

The  railway  crosses  several  fiumare  and  passefl  through  vast 
vineyards.    Emp,  Frederick  II.  possessed  a  large  game-park  here. 

128^2  M.  MilazBO.  —  Albsrqo  e  Trattobia  Stblla  dItalxa,  well 
spoken  of;  Albbrgo  b  Trattoria  Gemova,  both  in  the  main  street.  — 
Railway  Rettaiuranty  well  spoken  of.  —  One-horse  cab  from  the  sUtion  60  c. 

Bkitisu  VicK-CoNsoL,  Sig.  Stefano  Trifiletti.  —  Lloyd's  AgektSi  R.  Yicari 
it  Soni. 
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MilcazOj  the  ancient  Mylae^  a  town  with  9550  inhab.,  possesses 
a  good  harbour.'  The  Castle,  erected  by  Charles  Y.  and  restored  in 
the  17th  cent.,  is  now  a  prison. 

Mylae  was  founded  before  B.C.  716  by  colonista  from  Vessana-Zancle, 
and  remained  sublect  to  the  Messenians,  until  conquered  by  the  Athen- 
ians in  426.  In  394  the  citisens  of  Nazos  and  Catania,  who  had  been 
banished  by  Dionysius,  occupied  Mylee  for  a  short  time,  but  were  soon 
expelled  by  the  Messenians.  In  315  it  was  conquered  by  Agathocles.  Here 
in  260  Duilius  gained  for  the  Bomans  their  first  naval  victory,  having  by 
means  of  his  boarding-bridges  assimilated  the  naval  battle  to  a  conflict  on 
land.  Ko  ancient  remains  have  been  discovered  here,  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages  Milazzo  was  frequently  altered  and  repeatedly  besieged.  The  castle 
sustained  sieges  from  the  Due  de  Vivonne  in  1675  and  during  the  Spanish 
war  of  succession.  On  July  20th,  1860,  Garibaldi  drove  the  Neapolitan 
general  Bosco  back  into  the  castle,  and  compelled  him  to  capitulate  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  a  free  retreat. 

A  drive  on  the  well-cultivated  peninsnla  to  the  Capo  di  Milatso 
(about  31/2^*  from  the  town),  affording  beautiful  glimpses,  through 
the  foliage,  of  the  sea  on  both  sides,  is  recommended.  The  light- 
house commands  a  fine  view.  Extensive  tunny-fishery.  —  Boat 
from  the  tonnara  to  Tyndaris  in  2-2^/^  hrs.,  10-12  fr. 

From  MilaBso  to  the  Upari  Itlemds,  steamboat  daily,  see  below. 

The  line  traverses  the  plain  of  the  coast  vlsl  (124  M4)  San  Filippo 
Archi^  which  lies  Inland,  and  (12572  M.)  Santa  Lucia,  .on  the  coast, 
to  (I28V2  M.)  VenetieO'Spadafora,  In  the  bay  to  the  left  the  fleet 
of  Sextus  Pompeius  was  annihilated  by  Agrippa  at  the  battle  of 
Naulochus  (B.C.  36).  On  the  heights  to  the  right  are  San  Pier  Niceto 
and  Mon forte  San  Oiorgio,  —  129  M.  San  Martino*  131  M.  Rometta, 
the  station  for  the  small  town  of  that  name,  situated  to  the  right 
among  the  mountains,  on  a  summit  surrounded  by  precipitous  cliffs, 
where  the  Christians  maintained  themselves  down  to  965.  Beyond 
the  Saponara  the  train  reaches  (132  M.)  Saponara-Bauso;  the 
villages  of  these  names  are  situated  to  the  right  and  left.  The  line 
now  turns  to  the  right  and  ascends  the  Qullo  valley  to  (134  M.) 
Qesso;  the  small  town,  where  the  Saracens  remained  until  a  late 
period,  lies  on  a  hill  to  the  left.  A  fine  walk  or  drive  may  be  taken 
by  the  road  over  the  pass  to  Messina;  see  p.  373.  The  railway  then 
penetrates  the  Monti  Peloritani  (the  ancient  Mons  Neptunius)  by  a 
tunnel  3  M.  long,  and  descends  in  a  wide  curve  to  the  right  to  — 

144  M.  M€s«na  (p.  363). 

33.    The  Lipari  Islands. 

Comp.  the  Map  of  Sicily. 

The  mail-steamers  of  the  Societa  Siciliana  (p.  364)  ply  to  the  Lipari 
Islands  as  follows.  Fbom  Hilazzo  (p.  358),  daily  in  2i^hrs.;  the  steamer 
starts  at  7.30a.m.  and  reaches  Lipari  at  about  10 a.m.,  to  which,  after  visiting 
the  island  of  jSfoZma,  it  returns  at  1.10 p.m.;  on  the  return-voyage  it  leaves 
Lipari  at  1.25  and  reaches  Milazzo  at  3.45  p.m.  —  From  Mbssima  steamer 
on  Tues.,  Thnrs.,  &  Sat.  in  ca.  5  hrs.,  starting  at  1.10  a.m.,  reaching  Lipari 
at  6  a.m.,  and  proceeding  thence  on  Tues.  Si  Sat.  to  the  islands  of  Salina, 
Panaria^  and  StromboH;  on  the  return  it  leaves  Lipari  at  5.40  p.m.,  reaching 
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Messina  at  10.90 p.m.;  on  Thurs.  (7a.m.)  the  steamer  usually  returns 
from  Lipari  to  Milazzo  (9-30  a.m.)  and  Messina  (2  p.m.).  —  On  Tues.  4k 
Frid.  morning  a  steamer  leaves  Lipari  for  the  islands  of  Salman  FiHemi, 
and  AUcuriy  returning  in  the  afternoon.  —  Embarkation  or  disembarkation 
(luggage  included)  at  Milaszo  30  c,  at  Lipari  35  c.  •—  There  are  modest 
inns  at  Lipari,  and  on  the  other  islands  accommodation  may  be  found 
in  case  of  need.  Simple  refreshments  may  generally  be  obtained  on  the 
day-steameis  going  towards  the  islands. 

The  Lipari  lalanda  (.^ioliaty  Liparaeae,  VuleaniMy  H^fuxestiadet)^  which 
are  of  rolcanic  origin ,  consist  of  seven  islands  and  ten  islets .  each  the 
summit  of  a  massive  submarine  mountain.  Their  aggregate  area  isi5  sq.  M., 
their  population  15,460.  They  belong  to  the  province  of  Messina  and  have 
formed  the  see  of  a  bishop  since  1400. 

At  an  early  period  the  islands  supplied  abundant  food  for  the  poetic 
fancy  of  the  Greeks,  whose  legends  made  these  islands  the  abode  of 
JEolus,  ruler  of  the  winds.  Ulysses  (Odyss.  x.)  is  said  to  have  visited 
^olus  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings.  In  B.C.  580,  as  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  had  become  greatly  reduced,  Pentathlus,  a  Heraclid,  estab- 
lished on  the  island  a  colony  of  Cnidians  and  Rhodians,  who  had  been 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  W.  angle  of  Sicily.  The  new 
settlers  cultivated  the  soil  in  common,  and  defended  themselves  bravely 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Etruscan  pirates. 

Lipara,  which  einoyed  the  friendship  of  Syracuse,  was  plundered  by  the 
Athenians  in  B.C.  425.  The  islands  afterwards  suffered  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Carthaginians.  In  B.C.  260  the  Boman  admiral  Gneeus  Cornelius  Scipio 
was  surrounded  in  the  harbour  of  Lipara  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. ThQ  Bomans  conquered  Lipari  in  B.C.  252  and  sent  a  colony 
thither,  but  in  Cicero's  time  the  islands  were  only  partially,  cultivated. 
This  was  possibly  owing  to  the  convulsions  of  nature  which  occurred  in 
B.C.  183,  when  the  island  of  Vuleanello  was  upheaved  from  beneath  the  sea. 
In  the  year  B.C.  126  eruptions  under  water  were  also  observed  here,  de- 
stroying vast  numbers  of  fish.  Finally  in  B.C.  37  the  population  of  Lipara, 
which  was  friendly  to  Pompey,  was  transferred  to  rTeapolis  by  Octa- 
vlanus.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Saracens  took  possession  of  the  islands,  but 
were  expelled  thence  by  the  Kormans  in  the  Uth  cent.,  and  the  Lipari 
group  now  became  united  with  Sicily.  During  the  wars  of  the  Uth  cent, 
between  the  Sicilian  kings  and  the  Angevins  of  Kaples,  the  islands  changed 
hands  according  to  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  respective  belligerents. 
Alphonso  the  Generous  annexed  them  to  Kaples,  but  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
united  them  finally  with  Sicily.  In  1544  they  were  plundered  by  Haireddio 
Barbarossa,  and  in  ITBS  suffered  greatly  from  the  earthquake. 

Lipari,  called  Meligunis  in  the  most  ancient  times,  the 
largest  and  most  productive  of  the  islands,  is  about  13 V2  sq.  M. 
in  area.  Population  of  the  whole  island  9700.  The  capital  (pop. 
5850;  Alh,  di  Ant.  Furanna^  Alb,  di  Franc,  Traina^  both  un- 
pretending but  clean),  called  Lipabi  likp  the  island,  lies  on  a  bay 
on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island  and  is  dominated  by  a  fort,  crowning 
an  isolated  rock  on  the  M .  side  of  the  harbour.  The  cathedral  and 
three  other  churches  are  situated  within  the  precincts  of  the  castle. 
The  Cathedral  (restored  in  1654)  and  the  church  of  the  Addolorata 
contain  pictures  by  Alibrando  (b.  at  Messina  in  1470).  The  sacristy 
of  the  former  commands  a  beautiful  view  towards  the  sea.  The 
Marina  Lurhga^  to  the  N.  of  the  castle,  is  occupied  by  fishermen 
only.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  warm  spring.  To  the  S.,  by  the  landing 
place  of  the  steamboats,  contiguous  to  the  church  of  Anime  del 
Purgatorio^  which  abuts  on  the  sea,  are  situated  the  warehouses  of 
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the  merchants  who  export  the  products  of  the  island:  pumice 
stone,  currants  (pasBolineJ  grown  on  reed-trellises,  sulphur,  Malmsey 
wine,  oil,  capers,  excellent  figs,  etc.  Oranges  do  not  thrive  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  water.  For  domestic  purposes  the  rain  is 
collected  on  the  flat  roofs.   The  fishery  is  very  productive. 

The  ancient  town  of  Lipara  stood  on  the  castle-rock.  In  the 
centre  of  the  plain,  between  the  castle  and  the  ascent  towards 
Sant'Angelo,  on  the  site  of  the  episcopal  palace,  were  once  situat- 
ed extensive  Baths,  partially  excavated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  but  again  filled  up  by  the  Bishop  Todaro,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  attract  visitors.  In  this  vicinity  was  situated 
the  Necropolis,  where  Greek  tombs  are  still  found,  bearing  inscrip* 
tions  on  the  basaltic  tufa,  some  of  which  are  preserved  in  the 
seminary.  The  whole  area  is  now  called  Diana^  from  a  temple  to 
that  goddess  which  once  stood  here. 

Around  the  capital  the  fertile  slopes  of  cultivated  land  rise  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  towards  SanfAngelo  (1950  ft.),  the 
central  mountain  of  the  island,  extending  in  a  spacious  crescent 
between  Monte  Rosa  (755  ft.)  on  the  N.  and  Monte  di  Ouardia 
(1216  ft.)  on  the  S.  About  li/j  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  capital,  beyond 
the  low  saddle  between  the  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Monte  SanfAngelo, 
on  the  N.E.  bay,  lies  the  village  of  Cannelo,  with  Q526  inhab.  and 
pumice-stone  works  (German  employes). 

A  visit  to  the  island  occupies  6-8  hrs.  (donkey  and  attendant 
6  fr.,  guide  4  fr.  and  gratuity).  We  ride  first  to  the  hot  springs  of 
San  Calogero  (6  M.),  in  a  desolate  valley  opening  towards  the  W.  side 
of  the  island,  which  issue  with  such  force  that  they  were  formerly 
used  to  turn  a  mill.  Temperature  about  126®  Fahr.  We  proceed 
thence  to  Le  Stufe  (also  called  Bagno  Seccd),  the  vapour-baths 
described  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  where,  with  the  aid  of  the  guide,  we 
may  succeed  in  finding  some  of  the  interesting  fossils  which  abound 
here  (leaves,  wood  in  lava,  etc.).  We  return  vi&  Monte  SanfAngelo 
(see  above),  an  extinct  volcano,  now  overgrown  with  grass  and  broom, 
which  affords  the  best  survey  of  the  town  below  and  the  entire 
group  of  islands.  A  path  descends  thence  to  Capo  Castagna,  the  N. 
end  of  the  island,  passing  the  Monte  Chirica  (1980ft.),  and  travers- 
ing the  Campo  Biancoy  where  pumice-stone  is  extensively  ex- 
cavated and  dragged  down  to  the  coast  (Baia  delta  Pumice)  over 
an  exceedingly  rough  path  (a  walk  of  ^/ihr.)  by  men,  women,  and 
children.   From  this  point  we  return  to  the  town. 

Volcano  {Thitmissa,  Hierdy  Vulcania,  Therasia;  8  sq.  M.  in  area), 
with  its  constantly  smoking  crater  (Sicll.  La  Fossa')  ^  is  reached  in 
about  1  hr.  from  Lipari  by  rowing-boat  (with  two  rowers  6-10  fr. ; 
provisions  must  be  taken,  as  nothing  is  to  be  had  on  the  island). 
The  islet  is  formed  by  the  volcanic  cone  of  Monte  Aria  (1637  ft.), 
on  the  N.  side  of  which  the  present,  more  recent,  crater  has  been 
formed,   A  narrow  isthmus  connects  it  with  the  smaller  island  of 
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VulcanellOf  which,  according  to  Orosius  (iv.  20),  was  suddenly 
upheaved  in  B.C.  183.  In  order  to  Tlslt  the  crater,  we  disembark  in 
the  Porto  di  LevanUj  the  bay  which  separates  Ynlcano  from  Vnl- 
canello,  near  the  sulphur- works.  A  footpath  (where  the  peculiar 
hollow  reverberation  produced  by  a  heavy  footstep  should  be  ob- 
served) leads  in  1  hr.  to  the  summit  of  the  volcano  (one  of  the  rowers 
serves  as  guide).  The  greatest  diameter  of  the  crater  U  upwards  of 
550  yds.  The  precipitous  walls  on  the  E.,  S.,  and  W.  are  covered 
with  yellow  incrustations  of  sulphur.  After  descending,  the  trav- 
eller should  visit  a  boiling-hot  sulphur-spring,  which  Issues  at  the 
Porto  di  Ponente,  a  few  paces  from  the  shore,  opposite  (to  the  W.  of) 
the  Porto  di  Levante. 

Isola  Salina  (^Didyme^  i.  e.  twins  ;  area  10  sq.  M.)  consists  of  the 
cones  of  two  extinct  volcanoes,  Monte  de'Porri  or  Monte  Vergine 
(2820  ft),  to  the  N. W.,  and  Monte  Salvatore  or  Malaspina  (3155  ft.), 
to  the  S.E.;  whence  the  Greek  name.  The  island  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  produces  excellent  Malmsey  wine.  Its  four  villages  (Santa 
Marina  or  Salinaj  Lingua^  Rinella  or  ArenelUif  and  Malfa)  contain 
together  about  5000  inhabitants. 

Filicnri  oi Filicudi  (2540  ft. ;  area  3^2  sq*  M. ;  Phoenicusa^  Arabic 
Qeztret  Fteilda)^  9  M.  to  the  W.  of  Salina,  was  anciently  clothed 
with  dwarf-palms,  whence  its  Greek  name,  but  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely uncultivated.  'Discoveries  of  flint  implements,  etc.,  point  to 
some  early  settlement.   Steamers,  see  pp.  359,  360. 

AUcuri  or  Alieudi  (2175  ft. ;  2sq.  M.),  91/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Fili- 
curi,  called  Ericuta  by  the  ancients,  because  uncultivated  and  clothed 
with  heath  only,  is  inhabited  by  some  400  shepherds  and  fishermen. 

To  the  N.E.  of  Lipari  is  situated  a  small  group  of  islands,  which 
possibly  formed  a  single  island  prior  to  a  remarkable  eruption  re- 
corded by  Pliny  and  Orosius,  which  took  place  here,  B.C.  126.  The 
largest  of  these  is  Pan&ria,  probably  the  Euonymus  of  the  ancients 
(3/4  sq.  M.),  71/2  M.  from  Lipari,  and  almost  entirely  uncultivated. 
Highest  point  1380  ft.  —  The  islet  of  Basiluzzo  (probably  the  an- 
cient Basilidis  or  Hikesia)  contains  a  few  relics  of  antiquity. 

Btromboli  (50  sq.  M. ;  2623  inhab.),  22  M.  to  the  N.N.E.  of 
Lipari,  named  Strongyle  owing  to  its  circular  form,  was  regarded  by 
the  ancients  as  the  seat  of  iEolus,  the  god  of  the  winds.  The  steamer 
(landing  or  embarkation  50  c.)  touches  at  San  Vincento^  at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  island,  where  plain  accommodation  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Albergo  Tizio  (R.  1  fr.)  or  from  Signer  Giovanni  Renda,  the 
steamer-agent.  Sig.  Renda  will  also  supply  all  necessary  information 
about  the  volcano.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Charies  Martel  was  believed 
to  have  been  banished  to  the  crater  of  Stromboli.  The  cone  of 
Stromboli  (3040  ft.)  is  one  of  the  few  volcanoes  which  are  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  activity.  The  toilsome  ascent  (3  hrs. ;  descent  2  hrs.; 
$tay  at  top  1  hr.)  is  best  made  from  the  N.  semaforo.    T|iere  is  no 
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path  above  the  vineyards,  but  no  guide  is  needed,  though  someone 
to  carry  provisions  may  be  desirable.  The  crater  lies  to  the  N.  of  the 
highest  peak,  and  at  remarkably  brief  intervals  ejects  huge  bubbles 
of  lava  which  explode  with  a  thunderous  noise  and  are  accompanied 
by  showers  of  stones,  almost  all  of  which  again  fall  within  the  crater 
ox  roll  harmlessly  down  the  Sciara,  a  slope  descending  on  the  N.W. 
at  an  angle  of  36^  and  continued  for  some  distance  below  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  Serious  outbreaks  are  rare;  but  those  of  1889,  1891,  and 
1905  (Aug.-Sept. ;  the  worst  of  all)  wrought  severe  injury  to  the  cul- 
tivated parts  of  the  island  by  their  streams  of  lava  and  showers  of 
ashes.  When  the  vapour  is  not  too  dense,  the  traveller  may  approach 
the  brink  and  survey  the  interior  without  danger. 


34.  Messina. 

Arrival  by  Sea.  The  regular  ferry-steamers  from  Villa  San  Qiovanni 
and  Reggio  (pp.  266,  267,  374)  lie  to  at  the  pier  near  the  citadel  (PI.  G, 
D,  4',  boat  to  the  Scala  di  Harmo,  see  below,  25  c,  with  luggage  1  fr.), 
where  passengers  by  the  moming  express  steamer  find  the  express  trains 
for  Palermo  and  Catania  awaiting  them.  Passengers  by  other  steamers  are 
landed  in  small  boats  at  the  Scala  di  Marmo^  near  the  Palazzo  Municipale 
(Fl.  B,  3 ;  tariff  60  c. ,  with  luggage  1  fr.,  trunk  30  c ;  overcharges  common). 

The  Gbktbal  Station  (PI.  G,  6;  RaU.  Rutaurant)  is  situated  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  town.  Fast  trains  proceed  to  the  Stazione  Metnna  Porto^  at  the 
harbour  (comp.  above).  —  City  Agency  for  the  railways,  Orlandit  Bon- 
Jiglio^  A  Co,,  Fiazsa  Municipio  (comp.  p.  364). 

Luggage  is  slightly  scrutinized  at  theDogana  by  officers  of  the  municipal 
customs.  Porter  from  the  Dogana  to  the  station;  dress-suit  case  10,  trunk 
(not  over  110  lbs.)  15  c.  (to  the  hotels  26  and  50  c). 

HoteU  (comp.  p.  xx;  bargaining  advisable).  Victoria  (PI.  a;  B,  4), 
Via  Garibaldi  66;  Trinacbia  (PI.  c;  B,  3),  Via  Garibaldi  102;  these  two 
variously  judged,  rooms  at  the  back  (towards  the  harbour)  quieter.  — 
CoNTiNBNTAL(Pl.  d;  B,  4),  Via  San  Giacomo  23,  to  the  right  of  the  cathedral, 
R,,  L.,  &  A.  3-3V«,  B.  11/4,  d^j.  3,  D.  3V«  (hoth  incl.  wine),  pens.  S'/a-lO  fr.; 
Belvbdebb  (PI.  e;  B,  4),  near  the  cathedral,  ViaPrimo  Settembre  4,  B.  A 
L.  i»/4-2  fr. ;  Edbopb  (PI.  f  •,  B,  3),  Via  Garibaldi  I2i  •,  Vbhezia  (PI.  b ;  B,  3), 
Strada  della  Neve  7,  rooms  only  (2V3  fr.);  Fbancb  (PI.  g;  G,  6),  near  the 
Central  Station,  unpretending. 

BMtaurantB.  Caffi  Ihtilio  (frequented  by  officers),  Via  Garibaldi  133, 
Trattoria  Venezia,  Via  Garibaldi  109  (these  two  very  fair),  Cajfi  Nuovo,  in 
the  Teatro  Vittorio  Emanuele  (see  p.  864),  all  near  the  theatre  and  the 
Hunicipio.  also  for  ladies;  Oambrinv*  (beer  on  draught),  Via  Pozzoleone, 
to  the  left  of  the  Teatro  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  B,  3).  —  Cafes.  Duilio, 
Nuovo,  Venetia,  see  above;  Caffi  del  Corto,  Gorso  Gavour  235;  JDoleeria 
OermanicOj  Via  San  Gamillo  34,  opposite  the  post-office.  The  Chalet^  in 
the  Giardino  a  Hare  (PI.  G,  1,  2),  is  a  favourite  resort  in  fine  weathar 
(music  frequently  in  the  evening;  D.  3  fr.).  —  Bars.  Triniboli  (good  coffee 
15  c);  Modemo,  Via  Garibaldi  87. 

Gab  Tariif  (one-horse  only). 

Drive  in  the  town 

To  the  station,  including  luggage 

To  the  station,  including  luggage,  at  night    .... 

To  the  Gampo  Santo 

To  the  Faro 

First  hour 

Each  additional  hour 
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Steam  Tramway  from  the  Marina  (behind  the  Xunicipio)  to  Oranatarl, 
six  trains  daily.  Three  of  these  here  turn  to  the  E.  (right)  and  ran  to 
(11/4  U.)  the  Fiwo  (p.  374;  1  hr.;  fares  80  or  50  e.),  while  the  others  ran 
along  the  K.  coast  to  Barallcna  (p.  358).  Also  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  Campo  Santo  {Oaezi;  5  times  daily;  fares  30  c,  20  c.)  and  along 
the  E.  coast  to  GiampiU«n. 

Post  Oflloa  (PI.  1 ;  B,  3),  Via  San  Camillo,  near  the  Piazxa  del  Vunlcipf  o 
(open  8-6).  —  Telegraph  OfAee,  close  by,  in  the  Piaua  Annnnsiata  (Pi.  B,  3). 

Baths.  Sea  Baths  near  the  quay,  well  fitted  up,  50  c.  —  Farm,  Vapour^ 
and  other  baths,  €orso  Gavour  57,  and  at  the  Hydropathic  Establishment, 
Corso  Cavour  280. 

LiKDX  d'Aibancs  at  the  tramway-terminus,  near  the  Ospedale  Givieo 
(PI.  A,  4,  5),  and  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Via  Placida  (PI.  B,  1,  2). 

Theatres.  Teatro  Vittorio  EmanueU  (PI.  B,  3),  subsidized  by  some  of 
the  richer  citizens,  good  performances;  ^platea'  2  fr.  70,  'posti  distinti* 
4  fr.  50  c.  —  TMtro  delta  MumtioM,  Via  Monte  di  PietJi  47.  —  Band 
Concert  in  winter  on  Thurs.  &  Sun.  in  the  Piazza  del  Municipio;  in  summer 
daily  (except  Frid.),  alternately  in  the  Villa  Maizini  and  the  Giardino  a 
Mare  (afternoon  or  evening  according  to  the  season). 

Steamboats.  Steamers  of  the  Nwigatione  Oenerale  Jlaliana  (Peirce 
Brothers,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  123,  opposite  the  Sanita)  to  Nc^Ue^  see 
p.  263;  to  Palermo^  see  p.  353.  —  To  Ncmlee  and  Oenoa^  by  the  ocean-liners 
(punctuality  not  to  be  implicitly  counted  on).  —  Steamers  of  the  Ow-man 
Mediterranean  Levant  Line  to  Naples^  Oenoa  (or  Marseille*)^  Firaeus^  Con' 
ttantinople,  etc.  —  To  Catania^  Syraeute^  and  jPtraeus,  see  pp.  375,  »38.  — 
Ferry-steamers  to  Beggio,  see  p.  374;  to  VUla  San  Giovanni^  see  p.  374.  — 
Steamers  of  the  Society  Siciliana  di  Navigaxione  a  Fopore  (Orlandi,  Bonfii^lio, 
&  Co.,  Piazza  del  Municipio  11)  to  Lipari^  see  p.  ^9. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Cammarerij  Viale  San  Martino,  speaks  English;  Dr. 
Qabbiy  Piazza  Vittoria  2,  speaks  English ;  Dr.  Weiu^  Via  Prime  Settembre 
(German).  —  Ohemists.  Buffo  eSegnenea^  Corso  Cavour;  La  Spada^  Piasza 
del  Municipio;  Cammareri- Miller,  Via  Cardines. 

British  Vice-Oonsul,  Mr.  A.  J.  Ogtton.  —  United  States  Consul,  Mr. 
Arthur  S.  Cheney.  —  Lloyd^s  Agent,  Mr.  George  E.  Oatea. 

English  Church  (PI.  B,  2),  Via  Seconda  del  Gran  Priorato  11;  service 
at  10.30  a.m. ;  also  at  7.30  p.m.  in  the  British  SaUors'  Chapel,  Corscf  Vitt. 
Emanuele  165;  ch&plain.  Rev.  C.  B.  ffuUatt,  M.  A.  —  Italian  Prot€»tant 
Services  in  the  Waldensian  Church,  Via  Monte  della  Pieta  (Sun.  11  ajn*). 

Booksellers.  Ant.  Trimarehi,  Corso  Cavour  231;  Maurolic^,  Corso 
Cavour  209.  —  Newspapers:  Ordine,  Oaxzetta,  Indieaiore. 

Bankers.  Banca  Commerciaie.  Via  Garibaldi  1G7;  Banco  di  Sietlia.  in  the 
Palazzo  Muaicipale.  —  Money  Cnangers.  Grosso  Fratelli,  Via  Garioaldi  69 
(also  dealers  in  old  coins,  bronzes,  etc.) ;  Letterio  CMlemi,  Via  Garibaldi  106. 

The  Climate  of  Messina  is  healthy,  being  neither  cold  in  winter  nor 
oppressively  hot  in  summer,  but  the  constant  current  of  air  passing  through 
the  strait  renders  it  trying  to  consumptive  or  rheumatic  persons.  The 
mean  temperature  is  65**  Fahr. ;  in  spring  61^,  summer  80^,  autumn  69*^, 
winter  55^.    The  freezing-point  is  rarely  reached. 

The  Fish  of  the  strait,  as  well  as  the  Mamertine  Wine  of  the  adjoining 
hills,  were  famous  in  ancient  times,  and  are  still  esteemed. 

The  sights  of  Messina  itself,  consisting  mainly  of  the  cathedral,  the 
museum,  the  square  beFore  and  behind  the  Municipio,  and  the  churches 
of  San  Gregorio,  SanfAgostino,  and  San  Francesco,  are  comparatively 
unimportant,  and  may  easily  be  despatched  in  a  forenoon.  The  great 
charm  of  the  place  is  the  country  around  it.  The  town  and  environs 
present  some  excellent  points  of  view,  particularly  towards  Calabria  by 
evening-light  (e.gr.  from  the  Castellaccio),  while  the  morning  passage  to 
Beggio  affords  a  strikingly  grand  survey  of  Mt.  ^tna  and  the  other  moun- 
tains of  Sicily.  Steamers  plying  to  Villa  San  Giovanni  offer  an  opportunity 
of  a  day's  excursion  to  Palmi  (p.  374),  with  the  Monte  Elia  (commanding 
fine  views) ;  another  may  be  made  by  railway  to  Milazzo  (p.  358).  —  The 
beggars  are  often  very  troublesome. 
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Meisina,  next  to  Palermo  the  chief  commercial  town  of  Sicily, 
with  90,000  inhab.  (commune  147,000  inhab.),  the  seat  of  an  appeal 
court,  an  archbishop,  and  a  university,  is  situated  on  the  Faro  or 
Stretto  di  Messina,  and  is  overshadowed  by  a  range  of  rugged 
rocky  peaks.  In  grandeur  of  scenery  it  vies  with  Palermo.  The  har- 
bour, which  is  formed  by  a  peninsula  in  the  shape  of  a  sickle,  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  world,  and  has  an  extensive  shipping  traffic,  having 
been  entered  and  cleared  in  1904  by  7703  vessels  carrying  486,000 
tons  of  merchandise,  though  the  trade  within  the  last  few  years  has 
fallen  behind  that  of  Palermo.  Oranges  and  lemons  (ca.  100,000 
tons  annually)  are  the  chief  exports,  after  which  rank  almonds, 
silk,  wine,  and  olive-oil. 

The-town  is  on  the  whole  well-built,  and  has  several  handsome 
streets.  The  animated  harbour  is  flanked  by  the  Marina,  or  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele.  Parallel  to  the  Marina  runs  the  Via  Qaribaldi, 
beyond  which  is  the  Corso  Cavour;  and  the  Via  dei  Monasteri,  still 
farther  from  the  quay,  forms  a  fourth  parallel  street. 

Messina  has  experieBced  many  vicissitudes.  It  was  founded  by 
Cumsean  pirates  and  Chalcidians  under  PeHeres  and  Crataemenes  about 
B.C.  730  on  the  site  of  a  Sikelian  town,  which  the  inhabitants  named  Zancle 
(i.e.  sickle)  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  harbour.  About  493,  fugitives 
from  Samos  and  Miletus,  by  the  advice  of  Anaxilas  of  Bhegium,  took  pos- 
session of  the  defenceless  city.  Anaxilas  soon  afterwards  established  himself 
here,  collecting'  immigrants  from  all  quarters,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
MesscHia  after  Measene  in  the  Peloponnesus,  of  which  he,  like  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Bhegium,  was  a  native.  Anaxilas  maintained  his  suprem- 
acy throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  town  until  his  death  in  476. 
His  sons,  however,  retained  possession  of  the  supreme  power  till  461  only, 
when  the  original  democratic  constitution  of  the  town  was  revived.  Messana 
participated  in  the  wars  against  Ducetius,  and  subsequently  took  the  part 
of  the  Acragantines  against  Syracuse,  with  which  it  afterwards  -  united 
against  Leontinoi  (p.  403)  and  the  Athenians.  To  the  latter,  however,  it  was 
compelled  to  surrender  in  426.  In  the  great  Athenian  and  Syracusan  war 
Messana  remained  neutral.  It  then  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  Dionysius  I., 
but  without  decisive  result,  owing  to  the  disunion  occasioned  by  party-spirit. 
In  396  the  town  was  taken  and  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginian 
Himilco;  a  few  only  of  the  inhabitants  effected  their  escape.  Dionysius 
speedily  rebuilt  the  town,  whence  he  proceeded  to  conquer  the  not  far 
distant  Rheglum.  Hippo,  who  had  made  himself  tyrant  of  Messana,  formed 
a  hostile  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians  against  TimoUon,  whereupon  he 
was  besieged  by  the  latter  and  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  subjects.  In 
the  contests  with  Agathocles  Messana  again  took  the  side  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  288  the  Mamerlines  ('sons  of  Mars'),  the  mercenaries  of  Aga- 
thocles, after  their  liberation  by  the  Syracnsans,  treacherously  possessed 
themselves  of  the  town  and  maintained  it  against  Pyrrhus.  Biero  II.  of 
Syracuse  succeeded  in  defeating  them  on  the  Longanus  in  269,  but  the 
fruits  of  his  victory  were  reaped  by  Bannibal,  who  seized  the  castle  of 
Messana.  Against  him  the  Mamertines  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and 
thus  arose  the  First  Punic  War.  When  Messana  was  invested  by  the  Syra- 
cnsans and  Carthaginians,  the  siege  was  raised  in  264  by  Appius  Claudius, 
and  it  thenceforth  became  a  Roman  town,  afterwards  regarded  with  especial 
favour  by  Its  new  masters,  and  even  by  Verres.  In  the  war  between  Octa- 
vian  and  Sextus  Pompeius  Messana  was  for  years  the  headquarters  of 
the  fleet  of  the  latter,  and  on  its  capture  in  B.C.  36  it  was  plundered  by 
the  soldiers  of  Octavian  and  by  its  own  garrison.  Augustus  then  estab- 
lished a  colony  here,  and  Messina  continued  to  be  a  place  of  great  impor- 
tance, although  not  exercising  so  decisive  an  influence  on  the  fortunes  ( 
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Sicily  as  Syracuse  and  Lilybteom.  The  Saracens  took  the  town  in  84S 
A.D.,  and  it  subsequently  became  the  first  Norman  conquest.  The  Cru- 
sades, which  did  not  leave  Sicily  unaflfected,  contributed  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  In  1189,  indeed,  it  suffered  from  an 
attack  of  Richard  G«eur>de-Lion,  who  with  Philip  Augustus  wintered  here, 
but  from  that  period  also  date  the  great  privileges,  which,  down  to 
1678,  rendered  it  an  almost  independent  town  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
national  hatred  of  foreign  rule.  In  1282  it  was  in  vain  besieged  by  Charles  of 
Anjou*  The  bravery  of  its  cooimandant  AIoUm  and  the  courage  of  the 
Dinas  and  Chiarenzas  at  a  critical  time  saved  the  town  and  the  island. 
The  citizens  of  Uessina  have  repeatedly  evinced  heroic  constancy  of  char- 
acter. Towards  the  close  of  the  15th  cent,  the  town  eigoyed  ttie  utmost 
Srosperity,  but  its  iealousy  of  Palermo  eventually  paved  the  way  for  its 
ownfall.  In  the  16th  cent  the  JSmp.  CharUt  V.  showed  gre^  favour  to 
Hessina,  and  presented  it  with  gifts  such  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  few  other 
towns,  in  recognition  of  which  a  street  was  named  and  a  statue  erected 
(p.  370)  in  honour  of  his  son  D<m  John  of  Atutria  on  the  return  hither  of 
the  victorious  hero  of  Lep^nto  (1571)  in  his  24th  year.  But  a  quarrel 
between  the  aristocratic  families  (Iferli)  and  the  democratic  party  CJtfa{v<s«t^, 
stimulated  by  the  government,  which  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  town,  caused  its  ruin  (1672-78).  The  UerU,  at  first  victorious, 
expelled  the  Spanish  garrison,  and  defended  themselves  heroically  against 
an  overwhelming  force.  To  save  their  city  from  capture  the  senate  sued  for 
the  aid  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  sent  an  army  and  fleet  to  conquer  the  island. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful,  notwithstanding  the  victory  gained 
by  Ditquetne  over  the  united  Spanish  and  Dutch  fleets  under  De  BuyUr. 
In  1678  the  French  abandoned  the  place  in  an  almost  clandestine  manner, 
and  the  population  was  now  reduced  from  120,000  to  a  tenth  of  that 
number.  The  town  never  recovered  from  these  disasters-,  and  was  after- 
wards kept  it,  check  by  the  now  dismantled  citadel  erected  at  that  period. 
During  the  18th  cent.  Messina  was  overtaken  by  two  overwhelming  calam- 
ities —  a  fearful  plague  (1740),  of  which  40,000  persons  died,  and  an 
earthquake  (1783)  which  overthrew  almost  the  whole  town.  (Messina 
lies  on  the  line  of  contact  of  the  primary  and  secondary  formations,  on 
which  boundary  earthquakes  between  iEtna  and  Vesuvius  are  always  most 
violent.)  The  severe  bombardment  of  Sept.  3rd-7th,  1848,  also  caused  great 
damage,  and  in  1854  the  cholera  carried  off  no  fewer  than  16,000  victims. 
—  Messina  was  the  birthplace  of  DicaearehuSi  the  historian,  of  Euhemenu^ 
the  philosopher,  and  of  AntoneUoj  the  painter. 

The  original  town  lay  between  the  torrents  of  Portalegni  (VI. 
A,  B,  4,  5)  and  Boccetta  (PL  A,  B,  3),  but  was  extended  under 
Charles  V.  towards  the  N.  and  S.  The  suburbs  of  San. Leo,  on  the 
N.,  and  Zaeraj  on  the  S.,  are  now  united  with  the  town.  Owing  to 
the  numerous  calamities  which  Messina  has  experienced,  it  contains 
perhaps  fewer  relics  of  antiquity  than  any  other  town  in  Sicily. 

The  *  Cathedral,  or  la  Matrice  (PI.  B,  4),  an  edifice  of  the 
Norman  period,  was  begun  in  1098,  and  completed  under  Roger  II. 
In  1254  it  was  damaged  by  a  flre  which  broke  out  during  the 
obsequies  of  Conrad  lY.  In  1559  the  spire  of  the  campanile  was 
burned  down;  in  1682  the  interior  was  modernized,  the  pointed 
arches  made  semicircular,  and  the  walls  covered  with  stucco; 
and  in  1783  the  campanile  and  the  transept  were  overthrown  by 
the  earthquake,  so  that  little  of  the  original  building  is  now  left. 
Traces  of  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  periods  are  recognizable  on 
'  '5  lower  part  of  the  towers,  theS.  wall,  the  W.  entrance,  and  else- 
re.    The  form  of  the  church  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  305  ft.  in 
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length,  and  across  the  transepts  145  ft.  in  width.  The  oholr  with  its 
two  towers  was  entirely  rehuilt  in  1865.  The  tasteful  entrance 
facade,  on  which  are  small  reliefs  with  artless  scenes  of  oiyic  life 
and  symbolical  representations,  is  early*Gothic ;  the  central  portal, 
however,  received  a  tall  pediment  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

IMTBBIOB.  Adjoining  the  main  entrance  (if  closed,  entr.  on  the  N. 
side)  iB  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist  by  Qagini.  The  twenty-two  granite 
columns,  with  Bysantine  capitals,  which  support  the  roof  are  said  to  have 
once  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Neptune  near  the  Faro  (p.  374).  There  are 
still  some  interesting  remains  in  the  nave  of  the  former  Normanno-Saracenic 
decoration  in  gold  and  colours.  The  altars  of  the  twelve  chapels  with 
the  statues  of  the  Apostles  were  designed  in  1647  by  MontoTMli  and  have 
just  been  restored.  The  marble  pulpit,  beneath  the  6th  arch  on  the  right, 
is  by  Andrea  Calameeh.    Below  the  5th  arch  is  the  font  (14th  cent.). 

The  High  Altar,  which  is  decorated  richly,  but  in  bad  taste,  is  said 
to  have  cost  no  less  than  3,825,000  fr.  in  1628.  The  receptacle  in  the  interior 
is  believed  by  the  faithful  to  contain  the  celebrated  epistle  of  the  Madonna 
della  Lettera  (not  shown),  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  said  to  have  sent  to 
the  citizens  by  St.  Paul  in  the  year  42,  and  in  honour  of  which  great 
festivals  are  still  celebrated  (June  3rd).  This,  like  several  other  documents, 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  forgery  of  Constantine  Lascaris  (d.  1501).  —  The 
sarcophagus  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar,  above  the  stalls,  is  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Emp.  Conrad  IV.,  whoaA  remains  were  bumea.  The  sarco* 
phagus  on  the  opposite  side,  to  the  ieft,  contains  the  remains  of  Alphonso 


the  Generous  (d.  1458),  and  another  (at  the  back  of  the  choir)  those  of 
Queen  Antonia,  widow  of  Frederick  III.  of  Aragon.  The  tasteful  choir- 
stalls  were  designed  by  Giorgio  Veneziemo  (1540).  —  The  Mosaict  in  the 
apses  (cleaned  in  1906)  date  from  the  13th  cent. :  to  the  right,  John  the 
Evangelist,  with  King  Lewis  and  the  Duke  of  Athens ;  in  the  centre,  Christ 
with  the  virgin  and  St.  John,  and  Frederick  II.  of  Aragon,  his  son  Peter, 
and  Archbishop  Guidotto  (restored  in  1905);  to  the  left,  the  Madonna,  with 
Queen  Eleonora  and  Queen  Elisabeth. 

In  the  Trantept^  on  the  left,  is  a  Renaissance  altar  of  1530}  on  the  right 
is  the  interesting  monument  of  the  archbishop  Guidotto  de^  Tabiati  (d.  1333), 
by  Qregorio  da  Siena,  —  Two  marble  slabs  m  the  ilTave,  to  the  left  by  the 
organ,  enumerate  the  privileges  granted  to  the  city  by  Henry  VI.  The  ped- 
estal of  the  vessel  for  holy  water,  by  the  side-entrance  to  the  left,  bears 
a  Greek  inscription,  according  to  which  it  once  supported  a  votive  offering 
to  JEsculapius  and  Hygieia,  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  town.  Adjacent  is 
an  altar  with  a  figure  of  the  Risen  Christ,  ascribed  to  Gagini,  Opposite 
are  tombs  of  cardinals  of  the  16th  century.  —  The  Treaevrp  is  rich  in 
goldsmith's  work  of  the  15th  cent,  and  in  jewels  (shown  to  the  public  on 
March  8-15th,  June  3rd,  A  Aug.  15th). 

In  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (PI.  B,  4),  nearly  opposite  the  facade 
of  the  cathedral,  is  the  Fountain  of  Fra  Oiov,  Ang.  Montorsoli 
(Pi.  2;  B,  4),  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  executed  in  1547-51. 
It  is  upwards  of  25  ft  in  height,  and  overladen  with  statues  and 
bas-reliefs,  with  allegorical  figures  of  the  Nile,  Ebro,  Tiber,  and  the 
brook  Gamaro  near  Messina  on  the  margin  of  the  principal  basin. 

Immediately  to  the  right  in  the  Via  Prime  Settembre  is  the  nar- 
row facade  of  the  Norman  church  ot  La  CaUolica.  —  Farther  on,  to 
the  left  (by  No.  53),  is  the  small  Piazza  de' Catalan!,  in  which  is 
situated  the  Santissima  Annunziata  dei  Catalan!  (PL  B,  4),  the 
oldest  Norman  church  in  Messina.  Half  of  the  apse  is  still  standing 
in  the  Via  Gardines.  A  circular  temple  of  Neptune  is  said  once  to  ^ 
occupied  the  same  site4  The  columns  in  the  interior  are  antiqi 
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Almost  &t  the  end  of  the  Via  Primo  Settembre,  to  the  right,  opposite 
Ko.  171,  diverges  the  Via  del  Mille,  leading  to  (900  yds.)  the  Via  dei  Verdi. 
Following  the  last-named  street  to  the  right  and  entering  the  enclosure 
opposite  Vo.  142  (closed  for  a  time  abont  midday),  we  see  the  remains  of 
Santa  Maria  Alenumna,  another  old  Norman  church,  once  belonging  to  the 
Teutonic  Onier.  It  now  contains  an  ancient  figure  of  l^eptune,  from  the 
harbour  (p.  370). 

Opposite  the  Montorsoll  Fountain  and  the  cathedral-facade  is 
the  Via  deWVniversitij  leading  to  the  Vniyenity  fPl.  A,  B,  4; 
600  students),  which  contains  a  Library  with  35,000  vols,  and 
778  MSS.,  a  Natural  History  Collection,  and  a  room  with  a  few  Anti" 
quities  and  Sculptures.  The^'e  last  include  a  Roman  sarcophagus, 
with  Daedalas  and  Icarus,  Greek  and  Arabic  inscriptions,  Byzantine 
holy-water  basins  and  capitals  of  columns,  and  the  old  Scylla  from 
the  fountain  of  Neptune  (p.  370).  The  key  for  this  collection  is  kept 
by  the  custodian  of  the  Museo  (see  below),  but  some  of  its  contents 
may  he  seen  through  an  iron  railing  to  the  left  of  the  entrance. 

In  the  Via  O&rdirus  (PI.  A,  6,  B,  4,  5 ;  No.  223)  is  the  church  deW 
IndirizzOj  with  a  Madonna  by  Gatalano  TAntico  at  the  high-altar.  In 
the  large  church  of  Santa  Maddalena  (PI.  A,  5;  Nos.  291-296), 
begun  by  Carlo  Marehioni  in  1765,  a  fearful  struggle  took  place  in 
Sept.,  1848,  between  Messenians  and  the  Invading  Swiss  troops. 
Both  churches  are  open  in  the  morning  only.  —  We  now  retrace  our 
steps  to  the  Ospbdale  Oxtico  (PI.  A,  4, 5),  an  immense  pile  dating 
from  the  close  of  the  16th  century. 

By  ascending  the  Torrente  Portalegni  from  the  Ospedale  Givico 
to  a  point  just  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  vaulting,  then  turning 
to  the  right  at  No.  290  and  following  the  Via  Secondo  Gesti  e  Maria 
delle  Trombe  and  the  Via  Santa  Teresa  (with  the  two  churches  of 
these  names),  we  reach  the  Stsada  dbi  Mon astbbi,  which  leads  to 
the  N.  to  the  higher  quarters  of  the  town.  Near  its  beginning  are 
situated  a  number  of  convents  and  small  churches  (generally  closed 
after  8  a.m.).  Among  the  latter  are  those  of  Santi  Cosma  e  Damiano^ 
SanVAnnaj  and  San  Bocco  (Ph  A,  4),  all  with  paintings  of  the 
Sicilian  school. 

In  front  of  San  Rocco,  between  Nos.  51  &  53,  a  steep  flight  of 
steps  ascends  to  San  Gbegobio  (PI.  A,  4),  erected  in  1565,  from  the 
plans  of  Andrea  Calamechy  with  a  baroque  fagade  of  1743  and  a 
gpiral  campanile  of  1717.  From  this  church  we  command  a  charm- 
ing view  of  the  town  and  straits  of  Messina. 

Interior  (bell  to  the  left  of  the  door).  In  the  middle  altar  of  the 
right  transept,  Ouereino^  Madonna  and  saints  (1666);  by  the  altar  to  the 
left,  Barbalonga.  St.  Qregory;  by  that  to  the  right,  Filocamo,  St.  Silvia 
carried  to  the  virgin.  In  the  middle  of  the  left  transept:  Madonna  in 
mosaic  (i3th  cent.);  beside  It,  Antonio  Riedo^  St.  Benedict  between 
SS.  Placidus  and  Maurus. 

The  Museo,  in  the  former  Convento  San  Gregorio^  to  which  the 

church  belonged,  is  entered  on  week-days,  9-3,  by  the  door  ad- 

ning  the  datum  of  height  (44.67  metres),  whence  we  ascend  to 

second  story  and  turn  to  the  left  (fee  50  c).    It  contains  a 
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small  collection  of  paintings,  including  works  by  the  Sicilians 
Catalani  and  8ciUa,  a  Raising  of  Lazarus  by  Caravaggio  (No.  6), 
a  Descent  from  the  Cross  of  the  School  of  Roger  van  der  Weyden 
(No.  66),  and  an  altar-piece  in  five  sections  by  Anton ello  da  Messina 
fcomp.  p.  278;  an  Enthroned  Madonna,  between  SS.  Gregory  and 
Benedict,  and  an  Annunciation),  the  only  authenticated  work  of 
Antonello  in  Sicily  (dated  146o).  This  last  is  in  a  closed  room, 
which  the  custodian  opens.  Two  cabinets  are  filled  with  superb 
Majolica  Vases,  executed  at  Urbino  in  1668  for  the  pharmacy  of  the 
Ospedale  Civlco  (p.  368). 

Farther  on  in  the  Strada  dei  Monaster!  is  the  church  of  Sant' 
AgOBtino  (PI.  A,  3);  at  the  fourth  altar  to  the  right  is  a  statue  of 
the  Madonna,  by  Franc.  Laurana;  beside  the  high-altar,  to  the 
left,  Nativity,  a  relief  of  1570  by  Bonanno;  above  the  high-altax, 
*La  Vergine  del  Buon  Gonsiglio\  a  picture  of  the  Madonna,  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  was  borne  by  angels  across  the  sea  from 
Scutari  to  Genazzano  In  the  year  1467. 

The  curving  Strada  di  Sant'Agostino  ascends  hence  to  (4  min.) 
the  Villa  Guelfokia  (PL  A,  3),  which  affords  the  best  survey  of  the 
town,  the  mountains,  and  the  strait  (best  towards  evening).  The  villa 
is  private  property,  but  visitors  are  kindly  admitted  (small  fee  to  the 
porter).  This  spot  is  said  to  have  been  once  occupied  by  the  castle 
of  the  Mamertines,  and  a  few  remains  of  the  Norman  stronghold  of 
Maiagrifone  or  Bocca  Quelfonia  are  still  to  be  seen  here. 

Farther  on  In  the  Strada  del  Monaster!,  to  the  left,  is  the  Monie 
di  Pieidy  or  public  pawnshop  (PL  A  3,  Inset;  M.  d.  P.),  the  chapel 
of  which,  in  the  court,  is  approached  by  a  fine  flight  of  steps 
(18th  cent.).  From  No.  196  the  Via  Monte  Vergihe  leads  to  the 
right  to  the  small  church  of  the  Confsatbbnita  bella  Pace  (open 
at  41  a.m.  on  Sun.);  In  the  sacristy,  Vincentodi  PaviOy  SS.  Cosma 
and  Damlano;  in  another  apartment,  School  of  Antonello  da  Messina, 
Madonna  del  Rosario  (1471).  —  Adjacent  is  the  Imposing  Palazzo 
Orano  (16th  cent.).  —  At  the  end  of  the  Strada  del  Monasteci,  to 
the  right,  is  Santa  Maria  delta  Seala  (PL  B,  3),  a  recently  restored 
14th  cent,  church,  with  a  fine  Gothic  facade;  the  side-portal  is 
adorned  with  a  relief  of  the  Madonna,  dating^  firom  the  16th  cent. ; 
and  the  interior  contains  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  (to  the  left  of  the 
entrance),  probably  by  Andrea  della  Robbia. 

Beyond  the  Torrente  Boccetta  (PL  A,  B,  3)  the  Strada  Santi  Orispino 
6  Orispiniano  ascends  to  the  left  to  the  church  of  San  Francesco 
d'ABSlBi  (PL  A,  B,  8),  founded  in  1251,  burned  down  in  1884,  and 
now  restored  (sacristan,  Strada  Santi  Orispino  e  Orispiniano  41, 
3rd  floor).  The  tomb  of  Angelo  Balsamo  (1507),  beside  the  W. 
portal,  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  with  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  at  the 
end  of  the  apse,  and  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  Madonna,  by  Ant, 
Qagini  (in  a  chapel  off  the  cloisters),  deserve  notice.  The  modern 
ceiling  is  an  imitation  of  the  old  one  in  the  cathedral  (p.  366).  — 
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By  following  the  same  street  and  turning  to  the  right  at  No.  6^, 
we  soon  reach  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Dboollato,  which 
contains  a  ^Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  hy  Caravaggio, 

We  now  descend  the  Torrente  Boccetta  and  follow  the  Cobso  Ca- 
YOUB  (PI.  B,  3, 4,  A,  4)  to  the  right  to  the  small  Piazza  delV  Annau- 
ziata  (on  the  left),  embellished  with  a  statue  of  Don  John  of  Austria 
(PI.  3 ;  B,  3),  erected  in  1572  (p.  366).  —  San  Oioacehino  (PI.  B,  3), 
in  the  next  side-street  on  the  right  (Via  Monte  dl  Pietk),  con- 
tains a  beautiful  wooden  crucillx,  and  a  painting  by  Scilla,  re- 
presenting St.  Hilarion  'in  the  arms  of  Death.  In  the  sacristy  are 
some  pictures  by  Tuccari. 

Farther  on  in  the  Corso  Cavour ,  to  the  right ,  is  the  church  of 
San  Nicoolo  (PI.  B,  4),  a  tasteful  building  by  Andrea  Calamech. 
Above  the  high-altar,  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by  Oirolamo 
Alibrandi{ibid)\  in  the  left  transept,  St.  Nicholas,  probably  by 
AntoneUo  da  Messina.  —  The  second  side-street,  the  Via  dell* 
Oratorio  di  San  Francesco  (inset  PI.  A,  B,  4),  brings  us  to  the 
Oratobio  di  San  Fbanoesco,  which  contains  some  interesting 
paintings  (sacristan  to  the  left.  Via  Santa  Maiia  dei  Sette  Dolori  1  \ 
ring).  Above  the  altar,  Death  of  St.  Francis,  by  Bart.  Sthidotu; 
on  the  N.  wall,  Birth,  Baptism,  and  Investiture  of  the  saint  by 
Rodriguez;  on  the  S.  wall,  St.  Francis  among  the  thorns,  by  an 
Unkiiown  Master ,  and  St.  Francis  listening  to  the  angelic  music, 
while  the  Madonna  appears  to  him,  by  Van  der  Brack  (a  pupil  of 
Rubens),  who  died  at  Messina  in  1665.  —  At  the  end  of  the  Oorso 
Cavour  (No.  57)  is  the  Palazzo  Brunaccini  (PI.  A,  4),  believed 
to  be  the  scene  of  the  interview,  admirably  described  by  Qoethe, 
between  that  Illustrious  traveller  and  the  inteudaut. 

In  the  principal  street,  the  Via  Qablbalm  (PI.  B,  4-1),  ad- 
joining an  open  space  (band,  see  p.  364),  stands  the  Falaiao 
Municipale  (PI.  B,  3),  built  by  Minutoli,  Tardi,  and  Arena  in 
1789-1819.  Opposite  is  the  new  Exchange,  with  the  Post  Office 
(PI.  1,  B  3;  entr.  in  Via  San  Camillo).  Farther  to  the  N.  is  the 
ViUa  Mazzini  (PI.  B,  2,  3),  a  square  planted  with  palm-trees. 

The  CoBSo  VrrroBio  Emamuble  (PI.  B,  4-2),  skirting  the  Har- 
bour, with  its  brisk  steamboat  traffic,  affords  a  pleasant  walk. 
This  street  was  formerly  known  as  ^La  Palazzata*,  from  the  uniform 
row  of  palaces,  all  of  the  same  height,  which  line  it.  These,  begun 
before  the  earthquake,  of  1783,  and  afterwards  restored,  have  only 
two  stories.  In  front  of  the  seaward  facade  of  the  Palazzo  delMuni- 
clpio  stands  a  FourUainj  designed  by  Montorsoli  (1557),  with  a 
colossal  statue  of  Neptune  (now  replaced  by  a  copy)  between  Scylla 
(also  new)  and  Charybdis.  A  little  to  the  S.  are  the  tramway 
station  (p.  364)  and  the  large  MercatOj  where  many  interesting 
kinds  of  flsh  from  the  Straits  of  Messina  may  be  seen  at  the  morn- 
ing market.  —  Along  the  quay,  3/^  M.  to  the  N.,  extends  the 
Qiardino  a  Mare  (PI.  C,  1),  with  a  monument,  by  Salvatore  Buemi, 
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erected  in  1899  to  commemorate  the  bravery  of  the  Sicilian  artillery 
at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Adna  in  Abyssinia  (1896).  Ckaltt 
Restaurant^  see  pp.  363,  364. 

On  the  S.  curve  of  the  harbour  is  the  Dogana  (PI.  0, 4),  on  the 
site  of  a  palace  once  occupied  by  Emp.  Frederick  JI.  and  other 
monarchs.  Proceeding  past  this  towards  the  E.,  we  reach  the  wharf 
of  the  ferry-steamers  ('Approdo  Ferry-boats';  PI.  0,  4)  and  the 
Messina- Porto  railway-station  (p.  363).  Adjacent  stands  the  Citadel 
(PI.  D,  4),  surrounded  by  the  sea  and  by  moats.  A  time-gun  is 
flred  here  at  noon.-  We  may  now  traverse  the  peninsula,  passing 
the  CimiteroFrancese  and  the  Cimitero  Ingleu^  to  the  large  Lighthouie 
(Faro  di  San  Ranieri)^  nearly  1  M.  from  the  Dogana.  This,  however, 
is  reached  in  a  quicker  and  more  attractive  manner  by  the  ferry 
starting  from  the  *sbarcatoio',  adjoining  the  Municiplo  (return-fare, 
1-4  pers.,  1-3  fr.).  We  land  to  the  N.  of  the  coal-magazine  (boats 
seldom  found  on  the  peninsula  itself).  The  lighthouse  (custodian 
on  the  groundfloor;  fee  50  c.)  commands  a  remarkably  fine  •View. 
To  the  W.  lies  the  town,  with  its  sheltering  mountains  (p.  373 ; 
the  Antennamare,  the  highest  peak  on  the  left,  3705  ft. ;  the  Monte 
Ciccia  on  the  right,  2000  ft.).  To  the  E.  are  the  mountains  of  Ca- 
labria, which  look  wonderfully  near  in  clear  weather.  The  Garofalo 
(see  p.  374)  is  best  seen  from  this  point. 

An  extensive  view,  embracing  the  town,  the  strait,  and  the  Cala- 
brian  Mts.,  is  obtained  from  the  dismantled  fort  of  *Ca8tellaecio, 
situated  high  above  the  town  to  the  W.  (ascent  of  35-40  min.  from 
the  cathedral).  This  hill  was  fortified  in  ancient  times,  and  again 
under  Charles  V.,  but  the  works  have  recently  been  removed. 

We  ascend  through  the  Via  Felice  Blsazza  (PI.  A,  i)  to  the  large  Piazza 
Venii  Settembre,  beyond  which  we  follow  the  Vico  Terzo  Arcipeschieri, 
Rkirting  the  wall  of  the  new  Botanical  Garden  to  the  corner.  We  then 
take  'six  paces  to  the  right,  and  ascend  by  the  steep,  rain-worn  Via 
CattellacHo  OA  hr. ;  comp.  PI.  A,  4,  3). 

Farther  to  the  S.  rises  Fort  Gonzaga,  erected  in  1540,  a  similar 
point  of  view.  From  the  S.  corner  of  the  Piazza  Venti  Settembre 
(PI.  A,  4;  see  above)  we  ascend  to  the  left  by  the  Via  Gonzaga, 
zigzagging  along  the  inner  side  of  the  octroi-wall,  passing  through 
(20 min.)  the  gate  marked  *82.29  metres',  and  reaching  the  fort  (no 
admission)  in  10  min.  more.  The  hill  between  Fort  Gonzaga  and  the 
town  is  the  Mons  Chalcidieus^  on  which  Hiero  II.  pitched  his  camp  in 
264,  and  where  Charles  of  Anjou  established  his  headquarters  at  a 
later  period.  In  1861  Cialdini  bombarded  the  citadel  from  this  point. 

The  fort  may  also  be  reached  by  a  path  on  the  S.  side,  at  the  end 
of  the  Via  Santa  Marta  (PI.  A,  6).  Just  short  of  the  breach  in  the  wall 
we  turn  to  the  left,  then  skirt  the  block  of  houses  to  the  right,  and 
ascend  above  the  Via  Santa  Marta  and  along  the  wall  to  (7  min.)  the 
beginning  of  a  Militaty  Hood.  The  keeper  of  the  gate  here  generally 
allows  visitors  to  enter  on  application,  and  we  follow  the  road,  crossing  the 
railway,  to  (8-10  min.)  the  new  reservoir  (1904)  of  the  town  waterworks, 
which  lies  just  on  this  side  of  the  fort.  Fine  view.  —  By  following  the 
military  road  (fine  views)  to  the  W.  round  the  fort,  we  reach  (ca.  1  hr.) 
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the  Strada  Provincialc  to  Gesso  (see  below)  at  the  point  called  Le  Caiotze, 
A  few  paces  farther  od,  to  the  right,  a  paved  footpath  descends  from  the 
Strada  FroTineiale  to  Uessina.  A  fine  view  is  enjoyed  from  the  small 
hill  at  this  point,  while  a  more  extensive  one  is  obtained  from  the  Monte 
Pignara<,  the  summit  of  which,  sparsely  covered  with  pine-trees,  rises  a 
few  minutes  to  the  N.  on  the  road  to  Messina. 

On  &n  eminence  li/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  town  lies  the  new 
^Campo  Santo,  which  we  leach  (steam-tramw&y,  see  p.  364;  cab, 
incl.  wait  of  */2  ^^^i  see  p.  363)  by  the  Catania  road.  (Or,  about 
3/4  M.  beyond  tbe  bridge  over  the  Torrente  Portalegni,  we  may 
follow  the  Via  del  Campo  Santo  to  the  right,  which  passes  the  back 
of  the  cemetery ;  comp.  PI.  A,  6.)  The  view  from  this  height  is 
very  striking.  Handsome  Ionic  colonnades  haye  been  erected  here, 
and  under  them  is  interred  the  Sicilian  historian  La  Farina  (1815- 
63),  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  union  of  Sicily  and  Piedmont  in 
1860.  At  the  top  of  the  hiU  is  a  modern  church  in  the  Gothic  style. 

Another  fine  point  of  view  is  the  Monte  dei  Cappucciniy  to  the 
N.  (PI.  A,  B,  1 ;  ascent  of  10  min.,  turning  to  the  left  immediately 
beyond  the  Torrente  Trapani).  The  hill  is  now  used  as  a  drilling 
ground.  The  best  stand-point  is  a  little  in  front  of  the  cross.  —  A 
beautiful  view  is  also  obtained  from  the  Eremitaggio  di  Trapani^ 
reached  by  ascending  the  Torrente  Trapani  for  1  hr. 

The  longer  excursion  to  the  (S^/j  M.)  Colle  San  Bizzo  (1720  ft.), 
the  summit  of  the  pass  on  the  road  (Strada  Provinciale;  PI.  B,  1) 
to  Gesso,  is  attractive.  A  carriage  (one  pers.  5  fr.,  there  &  back 
672fr- ;  ^^^^  two  horses  8  &  lOfr. ;  sometimes  less)  takes  iyi-l^/ihi, 
for  the  ascent  (pedestrians,  see  p.  373).  The  road  runs  high  up  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Torrente  Abbadiazza^  also  called  the  Torrente  San 
Francesco  di  Paola  or  Fiumara  di  San  Leone  (comp.  p.  373).  About 
two-thirds  of  the  way  up,  at  (3  M.)  Le  Casazze,  our  route  is  Joined  on 
the  left  by  the  military  road  from  Fort  Gonzaga  (see  p.  371).  The  pass 
commands  an  extensive  view  (still  finer  from  the  ruined  Torre  San 
BizzOy  10  min.  aboye):  at  our  feet  lies  the  Strait  of  Messina,  to  the 
left  is  the  Faro,  opposite  to  it,  Scilla  in  Calabria,  then  (on  a  pro- 
jecting angle),  Villa  San  Gioyanni,  and  farther  to  the  right,  Reggio ; 
the  forests  of  the  lofty  Aspromonte  occupy  the  extremity  of  the 
Calabrian  peninsula;  in  front  extends  the  sickle-shaped  harbour  of 
Messina;  and  to  the  W.  the  verdant  peninsula  of  Milazzo  projects 
from  the  N.  Sicilian  coast,  while  beyond  it  lie  the  Llpari  Islands, 
with  their  two  smoking  volcanoes.  The  Strada  Provinciale  descends 
to  the  N.W.  to  Gesso  (p.  369).  —  From  the  Colle  San  Rizzo  there 
diverges  to  the  S.W.  the  great  Strada  Militabe,  which  connects 
the  new  fortifications  and  encircles  the  town  in  a  wide  curve  from 
the  Campo  Jnglese  to  the  Antennamare  (p.  373),  following  the 
crest  of  the  Monti  Peloritani  or  Neptunian  Mts.  (the  Mons  Neptunius 
of  the  ancients)  and  continuing  towards  the  S.  till  it  joins  the  high- 
oad  from  Furnari  to  Novara  and  Francavilla.     This  road  affords 
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Tyrrhenian  Sea  and  may  be  used  by  walkers  and  cyclists  without 
formality  (see  below);  carriages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  admitted 
except  by  permission,  obtained  at  the  Genio  Militare,  Via  Primo 
Settembre  152,  bat  not  without  considerable  difficulty  and  loss  of 
time.  A  drive  (ca.  11/2  ^r.)  towards  the  S.  from  the  Colle  San  Rizzo 
brings  us  to  the  summit  of  the  Monte  Antennamart  (3705  ft.),  which 
commands  a  wide  prospect.  A  chapel  on  the  top  affords  shelter. 

Walkers  ascending  to  the  GoUe  San  Bizzo  should  first  follow  the 
Strada  Provinoiale.  Beyond  (IV4  M.)  the  Torrente  Abhadiazza  (comp. 
p.  372)  we  see  to  the  right  the  new  chnrch  of  Santa  Maria  di  Oetit  Svperiorey 
with  the  old  conventual  buildings,  now  used  as  an  hospital.  We  continue 
.to  follow  the  Strada  Provinoiale  for  fully  li/s  H.  (driving  desirable  as  far 
as  this)  till  we  reach  a  point  where  the  houses  on  the  right  side  cease  for 
a  short  space,  while  the  road  approaches  close  to  the  S.  arm  of  the  Tor- 
rente,  which  has  forked  above  Santa  Haria  di  Gesu.  We  then  quit  the 
road  and  ascend  along  the  Torrente  to  (I'M..)  Santa  Maria  delta  Scala^  or  delta 
Valle^  commonly  known  as  L'Abbadiazia,  the  ruins  of  a  richly  endowed 
convent-church  founded  by  the  Normans  in  the  12th  century.  After  the 
plague  of  1347  the  nuns  removed  to  the  town,  using  the  nunnery  as  a 
summer -residence,  but  as  this  was  prohibited  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
the  convent  fell  to  decay,  and  the  church  was  gradually  filled  with  s^d 
by  the  Torrente.  It  is  now  entered  by  the  window  of  the  apse  (opened 
by  the  peasant  who  lives  close  by,  26  c).  Two  of  the  chapels  have  been 
freed  from  the  sand.  —  By  following  the  telegraph-posts  from  the  Abha- 
diazza along  the  remains  of  the  old  paved  bridle-path  between  Messina 
andMilazzo  we  reach  (ca.  25min.)  the  Colle  San  Bizzo  (p.  372).  We  may 
descend  hence  to  (IV2  hr.)  Qetio  (p.  359)  and  return  to  Messina  by  railway. 
—  From  the  Colle  San  Bizzo  pedestrians  (for  whom  no  permesso  is  neces- 
sary; comp.  above)  may  ascend  the  Monte  Antennamare  (see  above)  via 
the  Strada  Militare  in  about  2V2  hrs.  In  so  doing  they  pass  below  the 
Colle  Molimenti,  with  the  fort  of  Punt'Alferrara.  Good  walkers  may  descend 
over  one  of  the  promontories  by  steep  and  narrow  paths  (ca.  2V2  hrs.),  and 
return  along  the  coast  by  the  Messina  and  Giampilieri  tramway  (p.  364). 

If  time  permit,  the  traveller  may  proceed  by  the  road  leading  to  the 
17.  from  the  Colle  San  Bizzo  to  Castanea  (Trattoria),  a  beautifully  situated 
village  on  the  N.  W.  slope  of  the  Monte  Ciecia  (2000  ft.),  and  may  also  ascend 
the  latter  hill  itself  (extensive  view).  For  this  ascent  we  take  the  military 
road  which  diverges  to  the  right  in  view  of  a  new  church  with  an  un- 
finished tower,  about  2  M.  from  the  col  and  1  M.  short  of  Gastanea.  After 
20min.,  at  a  small  viaduct,  we  asoend  the  path  to  the  right.  The  military 
road  goes  on  in  numerous  windings,  and  after  about  ls/4  M.  forks,  the 
right  branch  leading  to  Messina,  the  left  via  the  Gampo  Inglese  to  Cur- 
curace  and  Faro  Superiore  (comp.  p.  374).  The  direct  route  to  the  top  of 
Monte  Ciecia  (2V«  hrs.)  ascends  the  Torrente  di  Paradiso^  which  crosses  the 
Faro  road  and  falls  into  the  sea  2V«  M:  to  the  N.  of  Messina.  The  whole 
range  commands  admirable  views  in  both  directions :  N.  as  far  as  Milazzo 
and  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  £.  over  the  strait  and  Calabria. 

ExcuEsiON  TO  THE  Fabo  (7t/2  M.  J  steam-tramway  in  1  hr.;  cab 
in  IV2  ^^'1  see  pp.  363,  364;  bargain  necessary  as  to  the  stay  to  be 
made;  fares  sometimes  reduced).  The  road  skirts  the  base  of  preci- 
pitous heights  near  the  shore,  passes  the  country-houses  al  BingOj 
and  leads  to  the  suppressed  Basilian  monastery  of  Salvatore  dei  Oreci^ 
which  was  founded  by  Roger  I.  on  the  promontory  of  the  harbour, 
but  transferred  hither  in  1546.  The  view  of  Calabria  becomes  more 
striking  as  the  strait  narrows.  We  next  pass  the  pleasant  district 
called  Paradiso,  the  fishing-Tillage  of  PacCj  and  the  colonnade  of  the 
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churcli  oiLa  Groita,  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana.  The 
two  salt^lakes  of  Pantani  connect  with  the  sea  by  open  channels. 
A  famons  temple  of  Neptune  once  stood  here.  Prettily  situated  on 
the  first  lake  (Logo  di  OansirriJ  is  the  Trattoria  la  NapoUtatM.  At 
Granaiari,  IV4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  lighthouse,  the  prolongation 
of  the  tramway  to  Barcellona  (p.  364)  diverges  to  the  left. 

The  flshing-village  of  Faro  Inferiore  or  Torre  del  Faro,  situated 
on  the  promontory  which  forms  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  island  of  Sicily 
(Promoniorium  Pelorumjy  sprang  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent. , 
when  the  English  constructed  intrenchments  here  in  order  to  prevent 
the  French  under  Murat  from  landing  on  the  Sicilian  coast.  On  the- 
extremity  of  the  promontory,  ^/a  M.  from  the  village,  rises  the 
Lighthouse^  which  should  be  ascended  for  the  sake  of  the  *View 
(custodian  50  c. ;  200  steps).  This  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Strait 
of  Messina  (3600  yds.).  On  a  rock  opposite,  to  the  K.,  lies  Scilla ; 
to  the  left  of  it  is  Bagnara;  then,  the  lofty  Monte  Sant*  Elia,  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  chapel.  To  the  left  below  the  promontory 
glitters  Palmi,  beyond  which  is  the  bay  of  Gioia  with  the  Capo 
Vaticano  stretching  out  far  to  the  W.  To  the  N.  and  N.W.  are  the 
Lipari  Islands  and  the  open  sea. 

The  Ghabtbdis  of  the  Greek  myths  (p.  256)  was  a  series  of  dangerous 
eddies  in  the  strong  currents  which  sweep  round  this  coast  on  a  change 
of  tide.  The  principal  of  these  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  ^sickle  of  Mes- 
sina^ and  is  called  the  Oarofalo  (carnation)  owing  to  its  circular  form. 
Into  this  species  of  whirlpool  the  diver  Cola  Petee  of  Catania  preci- 
pitated himself  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  II.,  an  incident  on  which 
Schiller  founded  one  of  his  ballads.    Gomp.  p.  2&3. 

About  1  M.  beyond  the  La  Grotta  church  (see  above),  just  short  of 
the  steam-tramway  station  Sant*Agata,  a  road  diverging  to  the  left  from 
the  Faro  road  leads  to  (ca.  71/2  M.)  the  villages  of  Matsa  San  Oiovanni 
(1086  ft.)  and  Meuea  Santa  Lucia.  This  road  runs  between  the  hills  of  the 
district  known  by  the  natives  as  the  Mes^enian  Switzerland,  passing  the 
villages  of  Faro  Superiore  and  Cttrcurace^  and  the  partly  fortified  Gampo 
Inglese  (p.  372). 

A  *Tbip  to  the  Coast  op  Calabria  is  strongly  recommended, 
especially  in  the  morning,  when  the  Sicilian  coast  and  mountains 
and  the  majestic  ^Etna  are  lighted  by  the  sun.  The  ferry-boats, 
some  of  which  transport  entire  railway- trains  (comp.  p.  256;  rest- 
aurant), ply  five  times  daily  to  VrLLA  San  Giovanni  in  ca.  ^2  ^^' 
(fares  1  fr.  10,  80,  50  c,  return  1  fr.  70,  1  fr.  25,  90  c.)  and  four 
times  to  Bbggio  in  about  60  min.  (fares  1  fr.  75,  1  fr.  26,  80  c). 
The  boats  lie  alongside  the  quay  at  Messina  (comp.  p.  363),  Reggio, 
and  Villa  San  Gfiovanni  (comp.  pp.  266,  267).  The  passage  to 
Villa  San  Giovanni  (ca.  6  M.)  is  shorter  than  that  to  Reggio  (ca. 
9V2  M.)  and  makes  more  convenient  connection  with  the  trains  for 
Naples.  It  is  also  better  for  excursions  like  those  to  Scilla  (p.  266 ; 
railway  In  ca.  20  min.;  pleasant  drive;  there  &  back  inch  halt 
6-7  fr. ;  bargaining  necessary)  or  to  Palmi  and  Monte  Elia  (pp.  265, 
256;  railway  in  IV4  hr.;  return-ticket  6  fr.  5,  3  fr.  56,  2  fir.  30  c). 
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59  H.  Railway  in  2V4-S>/4  hrs.  (fares  11  fr.  5,  7  fr.  75  c,  5  fr.{  express 
fares  12  fr.  26,  8  fr.  60.  5  fr.  60  c.)\  to  Giardiui  (Taormina)  in  1-18/4  hr. 
(fares  5  fr.  60,  3  fr.  90,  2  fr.  55  c.  y  express  6  fr.  30,  4  fr.  40,  2  fr.  85  c).  The 
express  trains,  which  connect  directly  through  the  ferry-steamer  wiih 
the  express  trains  from  Ifaples  and  Metaponto,  run  beyond  Ihe  central 
railway-station  of  Messina  to  and  from  the  harbour.  The  forenoon-train 
from  Messina,  and  the  afternoon-train  in  the  opposite  direction  are  pro- 
vided with  dining-cars  (p.  343),  while  saloon-cars  (3  fr.  extra)  are  attached 
to  the  morning-train  from  Messina  and  to  the  night-train  to  Messina.  — 
A  Steamboat  also  plies  from  Messina  to  Catania,  performing  the  trip  in 
about  6  hrs. ;  see  p.  388. 

Half-a-day  suffices  for  a  hasty  visit  to  Taormina.  The  traveller  whose 
time  is  limited  should  start  from  Messina  by  the  afternoon-train  for  Taormina 
in  order  to  see  the  sunset,  and  next  morning  the  sunrise.  (The  midday 
lights  are  less  favourable.)  If  possible,  however,  two  or  three  days  should  be 
devoted  to  Taormina,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Sicily. 

The  railway  skirts  the  coast,  penetrating  the  promontories  by 
means  of  fourteen  tunnels ,  crossing  many  flumare,  or  torrents,  the 
beds  of  which  are  generally  dry ,  and  affording  fine  views  on  both 
sides.  Soon  after  leaving  Messina  we  observe  the  new  Gampo  Santo 
on  the  hill  to  the  right,  with  its  conspicuous  white  Gothic  church. 
4  M.  Tremestieri ;  6  M.  Mill;  7  M.  Oalatiy  almost  destroyed  ifSr  a 
flood  in  1906.  —  9  M.  Ponte  Schiavo.  On  an  abrupt  eminence  to 
the  right  (504  ft.;  20  min.)  is  situated  the  extensive  monastery  of 
San  PlacidOj  now  an  agricultural  school,  to  which  a  pleasant  ex- 
cursion may  be  made  from  Messina  (4-6  hrs. ;  one-horse  carr.  61/2  ^^O' 

10  M.  Oiampilierif  the  terminus  of  the  steam  -  tramway  from 
Messina.  —  11  M.  ScaUita  Zanglea,  the  residence  bf  the  Ruffo 
family,  Princes  of  Scaletta,  The  picturesque  castle  rises  on  the 
right  as  we  approach  the  station.  Several  tunnels.  —  15  M.  Al\^  with 
sulphur-baths.  Beyond  it  Roccalumera  is  seen  on  the  hill  to  the 
right.  The  train  crosses  several  broad  fiumare.  17  M.  Nizm  di  SicUia 
(San  Ferdinando)j  with  a  ruined  castle  of  the  Princes  Alcontres. 
Henry  VI.  died  of  a  fever  caught  in  the  woods  of  the  Fiume  di  Nisi. 
18  M.  Roccalumtra;  2O72  M.  Santa  Teresa  di  Riva.  Several  more 
broad  torrent-beds  are  crossed.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  (22^2  M.) 
the  beautiful  Capo  SanVAUssiOj  with  a  deserted  castle  (owned  by 
Marchese  Moura  of  Letoianni,  where  the  key  may  be  obtained). 
On  the  hill  to  the  right  lies  the  town  of  Form  d'Agrb  (1394  ft.). 

Ascending  the  Fiumara  d'Agr6,  to  the  N.  of  Forza,  we  reach  (3  M.) 
the  deserted  monastery  of  Santi  Pietro  e  Paolo,  with  a  well-preserved 
Norman  church  dating  from  the  12th  century. 

Beyond  the  tunnel  which  penetrates  the  cape,  a  view  is  obtained 
of  the  promontory  of  Taormina  with  the  ruins  of  the  theatre.  Here 
are  the  Tauromenlan  passes  of  the  ancients,  and  the  frontier  be- 
tween the  territories  of  Messana  and  Naxos.  —  27  M.  Letoianni^ 
Oallodoro.  —  The  path  to  (3-31/2  M.)  Taormina,  described  in  the 
reverse  direction  at  p.  880,  diverges  from  the  road  after  IV2  M^«> 
above  the  railway-tunnel. 
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30  M.  Oiardini-Taormina,  Giardini  is  an  insigniflcant  place, 
often  yisited  by  fever.  From  the  bay  here  Garibaldi  crossed  to 
Calabria  in  the  autumn  of  1860.  —  Boating  excursions,  see  p.  380. 


Taormina  lies  on  an  abrupt  hill  about  660  ft.  above  the  railway 
station  of  Giardini.  The  carriage -road  (3  M.),  which  commands 
beautiful  views,  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  Messina  road,  near  the 
Capo  di  Taormina,  about  i^/4'iS..  to  the  E.  of  the  station,  and  ascends 
in  long  windings.  It  traverses  an  old  Saracenic  cemetery  near  the 
H6tel  Gastello  a  Mare  and  reaches  the  town  by  the  Porta  Messina, 
on  its  N.E.  side.  About  halfway  to  the  Capo  di  Taormina,  and  still 
within  the  limits  of  Giardini,  a  steep  footpath  diverges  to  the  left, 
and,  following  the  telegraph-posts,  leads  vii  the  chapel  of  the  Ma- 
donna delU  Qrasie  and  the  Via  Floresta  to  the  Corso.  The  rough 
bridle-path  commonly  used  (no  view)  ascends  a  few  hundred  paces 
to  the  S.  W.  of  the  station,  following  the  Totftntt  8dina  part  of  the 
way  and  reaching  the  (1/2  br.)  town  by  the  Torre  Saracena,  on  its 
S.W.  side.  Porter  to  carry  small  articles  of  luggage  3/^-1  fr. ;  omni- 
bus (thrice  daily)  1  fr.  each  person,  downhill  50  c.,  incl.  25lbs. 
of  iRggage  (luggage  up  to  65lbs.  20  c.  extra).  The  cab-tariif  is  as 
follows  (but  bargaining  advisable):  one-horse  cab  for  1  pers.  2fr., 
2-3  pers.  3  fr.,  4  pers.  4  fr.,  at  night  3-5  fr. ;  two-horse  cab,  3,  4, 
or  5  fr.,  at  night  4-6  fr.;  luggage  above  25  lbs.  and  below  55  lbs., 
20  c.  Most  travellers  will  leave  their  heavier  luggage  at  the  station. 
—  A  funicular  railway,  to  be  opened  in  1908,  will  connect  the 
railway-station  with  the  Corso, 

Taormilia.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  zx),  generally  with  fine  gardena  and 
views,  and  frequently  full  at  the  height  of  the  season  (Jan.  15th  to  April  30th). 
The  first-class  hotels  (closed  June-Sept.)  have  hot-air  heating  and  baths,  and 
nearly  all  have  electric  lighting.  6BAin>-HdTEL  San  Domemico  (PI.  a^  A,  2), 
in  the  old  Dominican  convent  at  the  8.W.  end  of  the  town,  R.,  L.,  A  A. 
from  6,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3Vi,  D.  5,  pens,  (except  in  the  season,  Jan.  15th  to 
April  20th)  from  11  fr.,  patronized  by  English  and  American  travellers  (coii« 
cert  on  Thurs.  &  Sun.  afternoon);  *GKAin>-HdT£L  Castbllo  a  Mars  (PI.  c; 
C,  2),  well  situated  on  the  new  road,  V«  M.  below  the  town,  R.,X.,  A  A.  4-6, 
B.  iy«,  d^.  31/2,  D.  5-6,  pens.  (Feb.- April)  10-15  fr.,  with  caf^;  •Hotbl  Timbo 
(PL  b,  G2;  a  long-established  house),  below  the  theatre,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  6, 
B.  IVs,  d<j.  3V2,  D.  6,  pens.  15-18  fr.,  frequented  by  the  English ;  •Gband 
Hotel  MAteopole  (PL  d  i  B,  2),  Corso  TJmberto,  R.,  L.,  k  A.  8V1-6,  B.  1V«, 
ddj.  8,  D.  41/x,  pens.  10-12  fr.-,  •Hot.  Ikteenational  (Pl.i ;  A,  2),  Viale  To- 
selli,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  4-8,  B.  IV2)  d^j.  4,  D.  6,  pens.  14  fr.  —  Second-class,  open 
throughout  the  year;  HdTBL- Pension  Bbistol  (PL  k;  A,  2),  Piazsa  San 
Antonio,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  31/2,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  0. 4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens,  from 8  fr. ; 
Hotel  Victorla  (PL  f;  B,  IL  Corso  Umberto,  with  garden,  terrace,  and 
restaurant,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  2-31/2,  B.  1,  d^j.  2Vs.  l>.3  (both  incl.  wine),  pens. 
6-8  fr.;  HdTEL  Naumaohia  (PL  e;  B,  1),  Corso  Umberto,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2-4, 
B.  IV4,  d^j.  21/4,  D.  3V4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  7-8  fr.,  very  fair  (in  the 
garden  remains  of  an  old  Roman  water-basm,  the  so-called  'Kaumachia'') ; 
HdTBL-PENSioN  FiCHERA  (PL  m;  A,  2),  Corso  Umberto,  pens.  6  fr.;  HStex 
Pension  Belvedebb,  Via  Bagnoli  Croci  (PL  C,  2),  B.,  L..  ft  A.  3,  B.  IV4, 
ddj.  21/2,  D.  3V2,  pens.  8  fr. ;  Hotel-Pension  Castello  Taobmina  (PI.  p ; 
B,  1),  Corso  Umberto  49,  R.  A  B.  3,  pens.  6  fr.,  electric  light  30  c. 

Pensions.     Pent.   Villa  San  Pietro  (PI.  n;  0,  2),   1/2  H.  from  the  town. 
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with  large  garden,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  3-8,  pens.  6-12  fr.,  open  yov.-Aprih  fre- 
quented by  Scandinayians ;  Petu.  BMevw-Etna  (PI.  g;  B,l),  Via  del  Teatro 
Greco,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2-4,  pens.  8fr.^  Peiu.  Vilia  San  Ponercuio  (Mrs.  Dash- 
wood),  Strada  Provinciale  (PI.  B.  1),  with  garden,  pens,  from  10  fr.,  closed 
in  Aug.  &  Sept,  frequented  by  tlie English:  Pm$.  YUla  Bemk-B4jow^  on  the 
road  to  Giardini,  B.,  L.,  4k  A.  3,  pens.  8-10  fr.  —  Fosmishbd  Apabtmsstts 
may  be  obtained  at  many  houses  in  the  Corso,  but  these  are  often  very 
indifferent,  while  the  charges  are  apt  to  be  exorbitant,  especially  in  the 
season.  No  rooms  should  be  taken  without  previous  scrutiny,  and  a 
careful  bargain  should  be  made,  especially  as  to  'extras*  such  as  light, 
heating,  senrice,  and  breakfast. 

OafM.  GajFh  Nuovo^  by  the  clock-tower  ^  Caffh  Timeo^  Corso Umberto  183.  — 
EnffUth  Tea  Rownt,  near  the  W.  entrance  of  the  cathedral. 

Gabs.  To  the  station,  see  p.  876  \  two-horse  cab  to  Giardini  and  back 
6fr.,  to  the  Grottoes  (boat  extra)  10  fr.,  1o  Letoianni  12  fr.,  to  San  Alessio 
16  fr.  \  fees  extra.  —  Donkey  to  the  Monte  Venere  and  back  5  fr.  •,  Gastello 
Taormina  3  fr.,  Hola  3  fr.,  Giardini  4  fr.,  Isola  Bella  8  fr.,  Letoianni  5  fr., 
Postolione  6  fr.,  Sifone  4  fr. ;  extra  fee  to  the  attendant.  —  Gdids  to  the 
Monte  Venere  3  fr.,  Sifone  2  f^.,  Mola  or  Gastello  Taormina  IVs  fr.,  and 
fee.  —  The  hill-paths  are  stony,  demand  stout  shoes,  and  are  very  un- 

Sleasant  after  dusk  or  in  bad  weather.  Little  is  gained  by  the  use  of 
onkeys  except  altercations  with  their  drivers,  but  they  are  sometimes 
useful  for  ladies.  Guides  and  refreshments  may  generally  be  obtained  en 
route.  The  curiosity -shops,  the  wares  of  which  are  usually  dear  and 
worthless,  should  not  be  visited  in  the  company  of  drivers,  guides,  or  porters. 

Photographs:  Oloeden  (PI.  Gl.;  A,  2),  opposite  the  Hdt.  San  Domenico 
(landscapes  and  figures;  dark-room  and  photographic  materials);  SchuUr^ 
Palazzo  Corvaia  (jp.  379):  Orupi,  Via  del  Teatro  Greco.  —  Anglo-American 
Stores  (Paffano)^  Corso  Umberto  115  (provisions,  English  books,  etc.). 

Post  k.  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  3;  A,  2),  near  the  cathedral.  —  Tourist 
Agents.  BrancoH  (comp.  p.  388),  Corso  Umberto  58;  Orkmdt  4b  Elefanie^ 
Corso  Umberto  100  (also  money-changers). 

FhysioianA.  Hr.  Charlet  E.  Dathwood,  Villa  San  Pancrazlo  (see  above) ; 
Dr.  S.  Cacciola-Cartella  (speaks  English  and  French);  Dr.  Hceiardelli 
(speaks  French).  —  OepedaU  San  Vincenzo  (PI.  Osp. ;  A,  2),  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  town  (ca.  10  fr.  per  day). 

British  Vice-Oonsul,  Dr.  S.  Caeeiola-Cartella  (see  above).  —  English 
Church  (Nov.-May)  in  the  grounds  of  the  former  convent  of  Santa  Caterina 
(Fl.  C.  2);  service  on  Sun.  at  10.45  a.m.  and  3  p.m. ;  on  weekdays  at  10  a.m. 

Toe  Climate  of  Taormina,  like  that  of  all  the  coast-resorts  of  Sicily, 
is  very  mild,  and  there  are  even  fewer  rainy  days  here  than  on  the  K. 
coast.  The  midday  temperature  in  winter  seldom  falls  below  50**  Fahr. 
Taormina  is,  however,  often  windy,  and  the  *Greco\  or  K.E.  wind,  can 
sometimes  be  very  cold. 

Taormina  (676  ft.),  the  ancient  Tauromeniumy  with  4110  inhab., 
consisting  of  a  long  street  with  several  diverging  lanes,  Is  most 
beautifully  situated.  It  has  some  old  fortifications  and  is  com- 
manded by  the  ruins  of  a  Castle  on  a  rocky  height  (1300  ft.).  Above 
the  latter  rises  the  hill  of  Mola  (2080  ft.),  and  farther  off  is  the 
Monte  Venere  (2834  ft.). 

The  castle  was  formerly  the  Acropolis  of  Tauromeniumt  which,  after  the 
destruction  of  Naxos  by  Dionysius  in  B.C.  403,  was  founded  by  the  Siculi 
(396) ,  to  whom  Dionysius  granted  the  necessary  land.  They ,  however, 
soon  renounced  their  allegiance  to  him  and  joined  the  Carthaginians,  and 
in  394  Dionysius  besieged  their  town  in  vain.  In  392 ,  however ,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  it,  and  garrisoned  it  with  mercenaries.  In  368  Andro- 
maehtUj  father  of  the  historian  TimsBus,  who  was  bom  here,  transferred  the 
remainder  of  the  population  of  Kaxos  to  Tauromenium  (comp.  p.  381).  Timo-^ 
leon,  who  landed  on  the  rocks  below  the  town,  was  warmly  supported  by  the 
inhabitants,  but  after  his  death  dissensions  arose.  The  town  then  joined  thi 
Carthaginiansagainst  Agathocles,  for  which  it  was  afterwards  chastized  by  tb' 
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tyrant.  After  his  death  the  town  came  into  the  power  of  TVndorim,  who  in- 
vited Pyrrhus  to  Sicily  and  induced  him  to  land  near  Tauromenium  (278). 
When  the  Romans  concluded  a  peace  with  Hiero  II.  of  Syracuse,  the  town 
came  into  their  possession  and  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  tranquillity.  A  num- 
ber of  the  slaves  established  themselves  here  during  the  First  Servile  War, 
and  offered  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance.  As  the  town,  being  an  ally  of 
Rome,  had  declared  in  favour  of  Sextus  Pompeius  and  thus  occasioned  great 
embarrassment  to  Octavian,  it  afterwards  experienced  the  effects  of  his  wrath, 
and  was  peopled  by  a  new  colony.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  Its  strong  position  loii«  enabled  the  inhabitants  to 
ward  off  the  attacks  ot  the  Saracens,  who  in  869  besieged  it  unsuccessfully. 
But  on  Aug.  Ist,  902,  it  was  taken  by  the  bloodthirsty  JbraMm  ibn  Mmedy 
after  the  garrison  had  sallied  forth  and  been  defeated  on  the  coast. 
Mola,  too,  was  captured  by  the  Moors,  the  whole  population  massacred,  and 
the  town  burned.  The  adherents  of  the  Bishop  Procopius,  whose  heart 
the  savage  Ibrahim  proposed  to  devour,  were  strangled  and  burned  on 
his  corpse.  The  town,  however,  recovered  from  this  cruel  blow,  and 
Btutan  el-Jittes,  the  first  Emir,  was  obliged  to  besiege  and  capture  it  anew 
in  962.  He  then  introduced  a  colony  of  Mussulmans,  and  named  the  town 
Muuitya.  In  1078  it  was  taken  by  the  Normans,  under  whose  supremacy 
it  again  prospered.  Here  in  1410  was  held  the  parliament  which  vainly 
endeavoured  to  find  a  national  sovereign  to  rule  over  Sicily.  Battles  were 
subsequently  fought  here  on  two  different  occasions.  In  1676  the  French 
took  possession  of  Taormina  and  Mola,  but  on  Dec.  17tb,  1677,  a  party 
of  forty  brave  soldiers  caused  themselves  to  be  hoisted  to  the  summit  of  the 
rocks  of  Mola  by  ropes  (at  the  point  where  the  path  from  Taormina  skirts 
the  base  of  the  cliff),  and  succeeded  in  surprising  and  overpowering  the 
garrison.  Again ,  on  April  2nd,  1849,  the  Keapolitans  under  FUca^fi9ri% 
'Duke  of  Taormina",  gained  possession  of  the  town,  which  was  defended 
for  a  few  days  only  by  a  small  body  of  troops  under  Santa  Rosalia, 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Taormina  nine  different  varieties  of  marble 
are  quarried.  Among  the  botanical  curiosities  of  the  district  is  the 
Centaurea  tauromenifana^  a  plant  resembling  the  corn-Cower,  which  grows 
on  old  walls  and  among  the  mountains. 

The  ancient  *Tli6atr6,  the  great  lion  of  Taormina,  lies  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  town,  700  ft.  above  the. sea.  From  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  at  the  £.  end  of  the  main  street  or  Gorso  Umberto,  we 
reach  it  by  the  Via  del  Teatro  Greco  In  3-4  minutes. 

The  theatre  is  open  free  the  whole  day,  though  the  institution  of  an 
admission  fee  is  contemplated.  If  the  visitor  desires  to  see  the  sunrise 
from  this  point  (gratuity)  he  should  give  the  two  custodians  notice  be- 
forehand. —  One  of  the  custodians  shows,  in  the  hut  at  the  top  of  the 
steps,  a  small  Museum^  containing  a  fine  head  of  Apollo  from  the  theatre, 
inscriptions,  a  sarcophagus,  and  architectural  fragments. 

The  theatre  is  of  Greek  origin ,  but  dates  In  its  present  form 
from  a  restoration  carried  out  In  the  Roman  period  ,  In  which  the 
stage  was  entirely  reconstructed.  Excavations  made  In  1882  prove 
that  a  huilding  of  the  Greek  period  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  near  the 
museum,  was  removed  by  the  Romans  to  make  room  for  the  found- 
ations of  the  upper  vestibule.  According  to  an  Inscription  behind 
the  stage,  the  theatre  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  though  in 
reality  it  owes  its  ruin  to  the  Duoa  dl  Santo  Stefano,  who  employed 
its  marble  ornaments  In  decorating  his  palace.  In  1748  it  was 
partly  restored.  It  Is  hewn  In  the  rock  In  a  semicircular  form, 
and  is  bounded  at  the  upper  end  and  on  both  sides  only  by  Roman 
masonry.  The  greatest  diameter  is  357  ft.,  that  of  the  orchestra 
115  ft.    The  stage,  dating  from  the  Roman  period,  is  in  admirable 
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preservation.   The  posterior  wall  is  two  stories  in  height;  some  of 
its  original  decoratiye  details  were  re-ereeted  in  1840:  vis,  four  of 
the  granite  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals  and  part  of  the  marhle 
architraye.   In  it  are  observed  the  three  doors  of  the  stage,  in  each 
^  space  between  which  are  three  niches,  and  on  each  side  a  niche 
\/  for  a  statue.    The  stage  itself  is  narrow.   Beneath  it  is  a  vaulted 
^T^cliannel  for  water.   The  large  erections  on  each  side  of  the  stage 
^    were  probably  used  as  dressing-rooms  and  as  magazines  for  theatri- 
\     cal  properties.   The  seats  for  spectators  were  divided  into  nine  cunei. 
The  idea  that  the  thirty-six  niches  on  the  upper  praecinetio  were  oc- 
cupied by  sounding-boards  is  questionable,  as  the  acoustic  properties 
.  y    of  the  building  are  already  so  successful  that  every  word  spoken  on 
^     the  stage  is  distinctly  audible  at  the  farther  extremity.    The  whole 
was  surrounded  with  two  vaulted  passages.  Corresponding  with  the 
^      forty-five  columns  formerly  standing  (remains  of  six  of  which  have 
^       been  re-erected)  were  forty-five  pilasters  along  the  central  wall. 

The  **ViBW  from  the  hill  on  which  the  theatre  stands  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  Italy.  We  first  take  up  our  position  on  the 
steps  In  froni  of  the  small  museum  on  the  top.  On  the  right,  im- 
mediately below  us,  lies  the  well-preserved  theatre,  and  to  the  left 
rises  the  gigantic  pyramid  of^tna.  To  the  left  in  the  foreground, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Alcantara,  are  the  mountains  of  Castiglioue, 
and  then  the  hills  and  rocky  peaks  beyond  the  theatre ;  from  left 
to  right  we  first  observe  La  Maestra,  Santa  Maria  della  Rocca  (the 
hermitage),  the  castle  of  Taormina,  and  beyond  it  the  overhanging 
hill  of  Mola  and  the  still  higher  Monte  Venere  or  Venerelia;  at  the 
point  where  the  latter  slopes  down  towards  the  N.  is  seen  the  rocky 
peak  of  Lapa,  and  then,  nearer  us,  to  the  right,  beyond  the  flumara, 
the  precipitous  Monte  Zirreto  with  its  maible  quarries.  The  view 
is  even  more  beautiful  in  the  morning,  when  the  sun  rises  above 
Calabria  or  (in  winter)  from  the  sea,  imparts  a  rosy  hue  to  the  snowy 
peak  of  Mt.  ^tna,  and  then  gilds  the  rocky  heights  beyond  the  the- 
atre. Those  who  make  a  prolonged  stay  at  Taormina  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  some  marvellous  effects  of  light  and  shade. 
The  other  sights  of  the  town  may  be  visited  by  those  wbo  have 
abundance  of  time.  In  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  378)  is 
the  Gothic  Palazzo  Cobvaia  (1372).  On  the  staircase  in  the  inter- 
esting court  of  this  palace  (entr.  on  the  W.  side)  is  a  relief 
(14th  cent.)  representing  the  Creation  of  Eve,  the  Fall,  and  Adam 
delving  and  Eve  spinning.  Adjacent,  to  the  left,  are  the  church  of 
Santa  Caterma,  the  remains  of  a  small  Roman  Theatre  (Odeum)^ 
partly  excavated  at  the  close  of  the  19th  cent.,  and  a  flight  of  steps 
belonging  to  a  late-Greek  temple. 

Many  of  the  doorways  and  windows  in  the  Corso  are  either 
Gothic  or  Romanesque,  i.e.  those  of  thQ  Palazzo  Ciampoli  (PI.  2; 
A,  2),  perhaps  the  oldest  in  Taormina.  Near  the  W.  end  of  the 
Corso,  on  the  left,  stands  the  Cathedral,  the  N.  entrance  of  whlcf 
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is  formed  l>y  a  handsome  Qothic  portal  of  the  14th  centary.  In- 
side, to  the  right  of  the  high-altar,  is  a  statue  of  the  Madonna, 
dating  from  the  15th  century.  In  front  of  the  main  entrance  is  a 
fountain.  —  The  road  to  the  right  (N.)  of  the  fountain  ascends  to 
the  BadCa  Vceehiaj  a  fine  Gothic  ruin  (adm.  26  c);  to  the  left 
from  the  fountain  we  descend  to  the  beautifully  situated  conyent 
otSanDomenieo^nciw  a  hotel,  p.  376),  with  well-preserved  cloisters. 
The  choir-stalls,  the  pulpit,  and  the  panelling  of  the  sacristy  are 
fine  specimens  of  wood-earring  of  1602  (fee).  —  Following  the  Oorso 
for  one  hundred  paces  more,  we  reach  the  Vico  Spucches,  which 
leads  to  the  left,  just  outside  the  Porta  Catama  or  del  ToccOy  to  the 
Gothic  Palauo  Santo  Stefano^  a  huilding  of  ca.  1400,  with  a  vault 
home  by  a  massive  granite  column  (fee).  Farther  to  the  W.,  beyond 
the  Piazza  Sant' Antonio,  is  the  Torre  Saracena^  with  its  right-angled 
archway.  To  the  left,  just  short  of  this,  is  the  Viale  Toselli  (good 
view),  leading  to  the  H6tel  International  (p.  376). 

The  following  walks  are  recommended.  From  the  Piazza  Yittorio 
Emanuele  through  the  Porta  di  Messina  (N.£.)  to  the  church  of 
San  Paneratio ,  the  cella  of  a  Greek  temple  (prostyles),  formerly 
ascribed  to  Apollo  Archagetes,  but  more  probably  dedicated  to 
Serapis.  Hence  we  follow  the  Strada  Provinciale  (the  route  followed 
by  carriages  running  between  the  railway-station  and  the  town, 
p.  376)  towards  the  S.E.  and  in  8  min.  reach  the  Belvedere^  near  the 
Hotel  Gastello  a  Mare.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  Saracenic  necropolis 
(p.  376)  and  return  to  the  town  through  the  Via  Bagnoli  Oroci,  a 
round  in  all  of  1/2  ^r.  —  Instead  of  "following  the  Strada  Provinciale 
from  San  Pancrazio  we  may  go  on  to  (12  min.)  the  cemetery.  Here 
we  keep  to  the  left,  then  take  the  second  turning  to  the  right  and 
descend  to  (25  min.)  the  road  along  the  sea.  This  leads  to  the  left 
to  Letoianni  (p.  382),  but  we  turn  to  the  right,  pass  the  Capo  Sant* 
Andrea,  and  follow  the  road  (p.  376)  back  to  (1-1 V4  ^^r.)  Taormina.  — 
The  two  following  walks  are  short  but  steep.  To  the  Gaffe  Fontana 
Vecchia  (p.  381)  on  the  way  to  the  Monte  Ziretto,  ca.  1/2  ^r«  (there 
and  back);  to  the  Castle  of  Taormina  (p.  381),  ca.  i^j^^T.  (there 
and  back).  — We  descend  to  Giardini  (carriage  or  donkey,  see  p.  377), 
and  thence  proceed  by  boat  (1-1 V2  fr*  pw  hr.  j  bargain  necessary) 
along  the  rugged  coast  to  the  E.  (finest  views  in  the  morning),  round- 
ing the  Capo  di  Taormina  and  the  Capo  Sant' Andrea ,  and  yisiting 
four  interesting  grottoes.  We  can  go  on  by  boat  to  the  Capo  SanlT 
Alesaio  (p.  375 ;  ca.  3  hrs.  from  Giardini)  and  return  by  railway. 
Preferable  to  this,  however,  is  the  beautiful  drive  along  the  coast- 
road  (ca.  6  M. ;  carr.  there  and  back,  3-4  hrs.,  comp.  p.  376). 

Another  beautiful  walk  is  that  to  Mola (1  hr.;  guide  unnecessary; 
donkey,  see  p.  377).  The  path  is  stony,  but  most  of  it  is  in  the 
shade  in  the  afternoon.  Within  the  Porta  di  Messina  (see  above)  we 
turn  to  the  left  by  the  Via  Costantino  Patrizio  towards  the  fountain, 
pass  to  the  right  of  it,  and  follow  the  water-conduit;  then  we  pro- 
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ceed  nnder  an  aroh  at  an  old  Oapnohin  convent  (now  an  orphanage), 
and  ascend  the  steps  to  the  left.  Another  route  ascends  just  outside 
the  Porta  Catania,  joining  the  one  just  described  and  also  that  \it 
the  hermitage  (see  below)  on  the  saddle  between  the  castle  and 
Mola.  Thence  we  mount  in  short  curves  to  the  large  depression 
behind  the  rock  on  which  the  village  lies  and  then  ascend  the  rock 
itself  from  the  S.  side.  The  village  of  Mola  (caftfs  on  the  view-ter- 
race), situated  2080  ft.  above  the  sea,  commands  a  gorgeous  ^'View, 
the  finest  point  being  the  ruined  castle  (adm.  40  c).  In  returning 
we  at  first  follow  the  same  route,  but  after  ca.  20  min.  turn  to  the 
right  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  which  descends  on  the  right  to  the  Fiu- 
mara  delta  Decima  and  on  the  left  to  the  Torrente  di  Fontana  Vecchia, 
A  little  way  before  reaching  the  hermitage  of  Madonna  delta  Bocca 
we  ascend  to  the  left  to  the  Castelto  di  Taormina  (usually  open,  at 
other  times  key  kept  by  the  custodian  of  the  theatre).  The  view 
from  this  point  is  little  inferior  to  that  from  Mola.  From  the  herm- 
itage we  descend  by  a  winding  path. 

The  castle  also  commands  a  view  of  the  site  of  NaxoB,  the  earliest 
Greek  colony  in  Sicily,  founded  by  Theocles  in  B.C.  736.  It  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  lemon-plantation ,  situated  between  the  influx  of  the  Alcantara 
and  the  bay  on  which  Griardini  lies.  The  altar  of  Apollo  Archagetes,  the 
tutelary  god  of  the  colonists ,  at  which  the  ambassadors  of  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  were  wont  to  offer  sacrifices  before  starting  for  the  Hellenic  festal 
assemblies,  stood  between  the  river  and  Taormina.  Naxos  was  subjugated 
by  Hippocrates  of  Gela  before  490  B.C.;  and  in  476  Hiero  I.  of  Syracuse 
forcibly  removed  the  inhabitants  in  order  to  repeople  the  town  of  Leon- 
tinoi.  With  the  restoration  of  democracy  in  Sicily,  Kaxos  regained  its 
independence  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Athens,  whose  general  Nicias 
wintered  in  the  town  in  415-14.    It  was  destroyed  by  Bionysius  in  403. 

The  ascent  of  Monte  Venere  (2834  ft.)  takes  5-6  hra.  and  may 
easily  be  combined  with  a  visit  to  Mola  (donkey,  see  p.  377).  At 
the  point  where  the  path  to  Mola  ascends  the  rock  to  the  S.,  that  to 
the  Monte  Venere  (a  climb  of  V/2  hr.)  keeps  straight  on  to  the  rigiit 
(N.W.),  skirting  the  churchyard- wall.  Farther  on  we  follow  a  stony 
zigzag  path  and  ascend  along  the  arete.  About  Y2  ^r-  before  reach- 
ing the  summit  we  pass  the  small  Gaffe  Monte  Venere,  where  refresh- 
ments may  be  obtained  (riding  possible  to  this  point).  The  top 
r20  c.)  commands  an  extensive  view,  including  the  Val  d' Alcantara 
(see  p.  382),  Castiglione,  Randazzo,  etc.  We  should  take  care  to 
start  on  the  return -journey  in  good  time,  so  as  not  to  be  over- 
taken by  the  darkness. 

The  excursion  to  the  Monte  Ziretto  (1705  ft.)  is  not  quite  so  long.  At 
the  point  where  tiie  path  to  Mola  diverges  to  the  left,  beyond  the  Capuchin 
convent  (see  above),  we  keep  to  the  right,  at  first  descending  a  little, 
and  passing  (10  min.)  to  the  left  of  the  small  Gafi<b  Fontana  Vecchia 
(adm.  25  c.)  in  the  valley  of  the  Torrente  of  that  name.  In  about  an  hour 
more  we  find  ourselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  conspicuous  red  Villa 
Eirene,  whence  1  hr.  more  brings  us  to  the  summit.  We  may  make  the 
descent  on  the  W.  side,^  regaining  Taormina  vilk  Mola. 

Several  poor  paths  lead  to  the  aifone^  a  grotto  in  which  rises  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Fiumara  della  Decima  (there  and  back,  2-3  hrs.;  comp, 
the  Map). 
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Serenl  other  AttiactiTe  exearaiona  remain  for  those  who  spend  some 
time  at  Taormina.  Thus  good  walkers  may  reach  FogtcUone  by  deseending 
from  San  Pancrasio  to  the  hij^hroad,  folio  wing  the  latter  to  the  left  to 
the  station  of  Letoianni  (p.  3<6),  and  then  ascending  along  the  Torrente 
di  Letoianni.  The  grotto  and  waterfall  of  Postolione  is  reached  in  ca. 
21/s  hrs.  We  may  ascend  the  elope  which  forms  the  waterfall  by  a  steep 
path  and  at  the  top  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  sea  in  one  direction  and 
of  the  valley  dosed  in  by  the  Monte  Calfo  on  the  other.  In  this  valley 
lie  the  villages  of  M^lia  and  UomgiviSfi^  which  may  be  reached  without  any 
farther  climbing  (accommodation  if  necessary  at  the  Sindaco^s).  Above 
the  wtfterfall  we  turn  to  the  left,  cross  two  deep-cut  lateral  valleys  of  the 
Fiumara  di  Letoianni,  and  return  to  Taormina  by  passing  between  the 
Monte  Ziretto  and  the  Monte  Venere.  —  A  drive  (8-10  fr.)  may  be  Uken 
from  Taormina  vill  the  river  Alcantara  and  below  Calatabiano  to  (2  hrs.) 
Piedimonte  (p.  384),  on  the  railway  round  Mt.  JStna.  —  The  valley  of  the 
Alcantara  is  ascended  by  an  interesting  road.  This  leads  from  Giardini 
vi&  (SVs  M.)  Kaffffi,  (i3Vt  M.)  FrancaviUa  di  Sieiiia  (simple  inn;  diligence 
from  Oiardini  to  this  point  in  3  hrs.,  fare  21/2  fr. ;  fine  view  of  Mt.  iEtna), 
and  (20  M.)  Jfoto  (p.  m),  to  (26  M  )  Roeeella  Valdetnone  (2685  ft.),  situated 
on  a  lofty  hill  with  the  remains  of  a  baronial  castle.  The  chief  church 
(Madrecbiesa)  contains  a  large  Nativity  by  the  Gagini.  The  battle  of 
FrancaviUa,  in  which  the  Imperial  troops  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  1719, 
was  followed  by  the  cession  of  Sicily  to  Austria  (1720-33).  From  Frsn^- 
villa  a  higbro&d  leads  via  Alcantara  to  Castiglione  (p.  384),  2i/s  M.  to  the  S. 


Continuation  op  Jou&nby  to  Catania.  Beyond  Giardini  the 
railway  ^traverses  the  lava-streams  of  iEtna.  On  the  northernmost 
of  these  stands  the  so-called  Castello  di  Schishj  on  the  site  of  Naxos 
(p.  381).  Beyond  (32  M.)  Alcdntara  the  train  crosses  the  Al- 
edntara,  the  ancient  Acesines.  (^Kantara  is  an  Arabic  word  signifying 
bridge.)  —  33^2  ^*  Calatahiano ;  the  little  town  lies  above,  to  the 
right.  This  district  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  malaria.  The  lava 
stream  which  descended  to  the  sea  here  and  on  which  the  castle  of 
Calatabiano  is  built,  prevented  the  Carthaginian  general  Himllco 
from  proceeding  direct  to  Syracuse  after  the  destruction  of  Messina, 
and  compelled  him  to  march  round  the  mountain  to  the  N.  (B.C. 
396;  see  p.  384).  The  road  to  Catania  via  Piedimonte,  Randazzo, 
and  Adernd  (see  R.  36)  still  diverges  at  (35V2  M.)  Fiumefreddo, 
The  train  next  traverses  a  fertile  district  vid  (39  M.)  M&acali 
(p.  384)  and  (40 Y2  M.)  Oiarre-RipostOy  the  junction  of  the  rail- 
way round  the  W.  side  of  Mt.  iEtna  (R.  36). 

Giftire  (Alb,  Venezia)^  3/4  M.  from  the  station,  is  a  town  with 
13,592  inhab.;  Riposto  (Alb.  Patria,  clean,  bargaining  necessary), 
with  8171  inhab.  and  a  brisk  trade  in  wlue,  lies  to  the  left,  on  the 
coast.  The  craters  which  were  in  activity  in  1866  and  the  Yalle 
del  Bove  may  be  reached  from  Giarre  in  5  hrs.  (comp.  p.  401). 

Above  the  village  of  ScmfAlfio^  on  the  slopes  of  ^tna,  4V«  M.  above 
Giarre,  are  the  remains  of  the  gigantic  chestnut-tree  di  Cento  Cavalli, 

43 Ys  M.  Carruba;  46  M.  Mangano,  The  train  crosses  several 
lava-beds.   Fine  view  of  iEtna  and  the  sea.   Four  tunnels. 

507?  M.  Acireale.  -  Gbasd-Hotel,  near  the  station,  R.2V»iB.  1V«, 
^oj.2V2,  D.  5  fp.  (incl.  wine);  Alb.  Rdqgiero,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  with 
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trattoria,  well  flpoken  of;  Alb.  Ckntralb,  Alb.  Tunaobia,  both  in  the 
Piaxsa  del  Duomo,  all  Italian. 

AeirecdCy  Sicil.  Jaei,  a  wealthy  country-town  with  26,638  In- 
hab.,  has  been  almost  entirely  re-erected  since  the  earthquake  of 
1693 ,  and  stands  on  several  different  lava-streams,  526  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  climatic  conditions  here  are  better  than  those  of 
Catania.  A  large  Bath  House  called  the  Terme  di  Santa  Venera 
mineral  bath  2  fr.,  vapour  bath  272  f^Oi  ^*8  ^^^^  erected  to 
the  left  of  the  station  for  patients  using  the  tepid  mineral  water, 
which  contains  sulphur,  salt,  and  iodine.  The  springs  (Pozto  di 
Santa  Venera)^  with  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  bath,  are 
about  2  M.  distant.  The  garden  of  the  bath-house  and  the  Villa 
Belvedere  (Oiardino  Pubblicojj  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town,  IV4  M. 
from  the  station,  command  admirable  views  of  Mt.  i£tna  and  tlie 
coast.  The  church  of  San  Sebastiano^  in  the  market-place,  has  a 
very  graceful  baroque  facade.  —  The  environs  are  full  of  geological 
interest.  Pleasant  walks  or  drives  may  be  taken  to  the  villages  of 
Valverde,  Viagrande^  Trecastagni^  and  Blandano,  on  the  slopes  of 
Mt.  iEtna,  surrounded  with  luxuriant  vegetation  (comp.  the  Map, 
p.  394),  The  myth  of  Acis,  Galatea,  and  the  giant  Polyphemus, 
narrated  by  Theocritus  and  Ovid  (Metamorph.  xiii),  is  associated 
with  this  locality.  A  precipitous  path  (la  Scalazza)  descends  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Acis,  —  Pleasant  excursions  may  be  taken  to  the  W. 
by  Sant'Antonio  (with  the  palace  and  garden  of  Prince  Carcaci) 
and  Trecastagni  (p.  401)  to  Nicolosi  (p.  398;  one-horse  carriage 
15  fr. ;  23/4  hrs. ;  back  in  2  hrs.),  and  to  Catania  by  the  highroad 
(carriage  12  fr.).  A  row  along  the  coast  to  the  Cyclopean  Islands 
(see  below)  is  also  enjoyable. 

The  train  approaches  the  sea.  Near  Aci  Castello  we  perceive 
on  the  left  the  seven  Scogli  de'Ciclopiy  or  Faraglioni^  the  rocks 
which  the  blinded  Polyphemus  hurled  after  the  crafty  Ulysses.  To 
the  S.  of  the  Isola  d'Aci^  the  largest  of  the  islands,  rises  the  most 
picturesque  of  these  rocks,  about  230  ft.  in  height  and  2300  ft.  in 
circumference.  It  consists  of  columnar  basalt,  in  which  beautiful 
crystals  are  found,  and  is  covered  with  a  hard  stratum  of  limestone 
containing  numerous  fossil  shells.  The  coast  here  is  lofty,  and 
has  risen  more  than  40  ft.  within  the  historical  period.  Near  these 
cliflPs  Mago,  although  cut  off  from  the  land-army  under  Hirailco, 
defeated  the  Syracusan  fleet  under  Leptines  in  396. 

5472  ^-  ^<^i  Castello  J  with  a  picturesque  ruined  castle,  in 
which  the  adherents  of  Roger  Loria  defended  themselves  in  1297 
against  Frederick  n.  and  Artale  Aragona  (a  boy  may  be  sent  to  bring 
the  custodian).  55^2  ^'  Cannizzaro.  The  train  then  skirts  the 
bay  of  OgninOy  whioh  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Portua 
UUxis  described  by  VirgU  (iEn.  iii.  570),  and  filled  by  a  lava-stream 
in  the  15th  century.    On  the  right  we  at  length  perceive  — 

59  M.  Catania,  see  p.  387. 
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36.  From  Giarre  to  Catania  round  the  W.  side  of 
Mt.  iBtna. 

Comp,  the  M€g>  at  p.  334, 

Fkiuiotia  GiBGDiuTMiA  from  Biposto  to  Catania,  68  X.,  in  ^It-Vft  hrs. 
(fares  9  fr.  45,  7  fr.  20,  5  fr.  50  c).  —  This  line,  which  trarerses  some 
interesting  scenery,  ascends  to  the  upper  limits  of  the  cultivated  zone, 
thus  affording,  even  to  those  who  do  not  visit  the  summit  of  II t.  £tna, 
an  opportunity  of  noting  the  varied  character  of  the  mountain.  JBtna  is 
sometimes  ascended  from  Bandazzo,  a  station  on  this  section  of  the  line 
(guides,  see  p.  885),  and  also  from  Biancavilla  or  Linguaglossa  (comp. 
p.  394).  The  inns  are,  on  the  whole,  poor.  The  Giarre  station  of  the 
Ferrovia  Circumetnea  lies  only  260  yds.  to  the  W.  of  that  of  the  main 
railway,  so  that  Giarre  is  the  most  convenient  starting-point.  Those  who 
use  the  morning-train  have  the  hest  chance  of  -a  clear  view  of  Ht.  £tna. 

Rvposto  and  Qiarrty  see  p.  382.  The  line  runs  to  the  W.,  crosses 
the  highrOAd  and  the  Torrente  Macchia,  and  then  turns  to  the  N., 
gradually  ascending  along  the  hillside  and  traversing  the  beds  of 
several  torrents.  3  M.  Catula;  3^/4  M.  Mdaecdi  (p.  382).  To  the 
left  rise  the  outskirts  of  Mt.  iEtna;  to  the  right,  In  the  distance, 
are  the  rocky  hills  of  Taormina.  Beyond  (5  M.)  Santa  Venera  we 
cross  the  VaUe  ddla  Vena  and  farther  on  the  ValU  delle  Forche.. — 
8  M.  Piedimonte  Etnio  fll40  ft.;  Alb,  delta  Pace;  carriage  from 
Taormina,  see  p.  382)  is  a  small  town  situated  on  the  old  military 
road  from  Palermo  to  Messina,  which  the  railway  now  follows,  first 
towards  the  N.W.  and  then  towards  the  W.  as  far  as  Randazzo. 
Himilco  foUowed  this  route  in  B.C.  396,  Timoleon  in  B.O.  344, 
and  Charles  V.  in  1534  A.D.  To  the  left  rises  Mt.  iEtna,  to  the 
right  the  wooded  slopes  of  Monte  Calciniera  (2650  ft.).  The  line 
crosses  several  torrents,  which  are  generally  dry  in  snmmer.  Be- 
tween (IOV2  M.)  Terremorte  and  (121/2  M.)  Linguaglossa  (Alb. 
Francia)  the  remains  of  the  eruption  of  1566  are  traversed.  Higher 
up  the  mountain  is  the  Pineta  di  Linguaglossa,  a  large  pine>grove 
(p.  396).  —  141/2  M.  Castiglione,  31/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  high- 
lying  little  town  of  Castiglione  di  Sicilia  (2035  ft. ;  12,272  inhah. ; 
to  Francavilla,  see  p.  382),  which  yields  the  best  Sicilian  hazel- 
nuts. .  Farther  on,  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Aledntara^ 
to  the  right,  above  which  rises  the  chain  of  the  lofty  Nehrodi  (p.  356). 

17  M.  Solicchiata,  Between  (20  M.)  Moio,  with  the  northern- 
most crater  of  the  iGtna  district,  and  (21 M.)  Calderara  (gi^  Merenda) 
we  traverse  part  of  the  lava  ejected  by  Mt.  iEtna  in  1879  (comp. 
p.  397),  which  may  conveniently  be  visited  from  Randazzo  (comp. 
pp.  385,  394).  The  lava  advanced  nearly  as  far  as  the  Alcantara, 
and  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  village  of  Molo,  situated  3  M.  to 
the  N.E.  of  the  station,  the  inhabitants  of  which  sought  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  nature  by  a  religious  procession  bearing  the  statue  of 
St.  Anthony,  their  patron  saint.  At  the  village  of  Maloagnaj  1^/4  M. 
to  the  N.  of  Moio,  stands  a  small  Byzantine  church,  the  only  one 
in  Sicily  that  has  survived  the  Saracenic  period.  In  the  vicinity 
probably  lay  the  town  of  Tissa  mentioned  by  Cicero. 
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25  M.  Bandaxzo  (2473  ft. ;  Alb.  d'ltaUa,  Piazza  Nazionale),  a 
town  of  9464  inhab.,  with  numerous  mediseval  remains,  was  founded 
by  a  Lombard  colony  (p.  357).  It  was  sumamed  EMa  by  the  Emp. 
Frederick  U.,  being  only  10  M.  from  the  volcano,  and  yet  having 
escaped  destruction.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  called  ^the  populous*. 
The  town  is  built  of  dark  -  coloured  lava,  while  many  of  the 
churches  and  the  palaces  (small,  but  of  interest  in  the  study  of 
medieval  architecture)  are  embellished  with  white  marble.  The 
Alb.  Italia  occupies  the  Palax%o  FisauUj  dating  in  part  from  the 
14th  century. 

Near  the  station  stands  the  church  of  Santa  Maria^  the  choir  of 
which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent.,  the  lateral  walls 
from  the  14th.  The  tower,  which  was  built  in  the  19th  cent,  by 
Cavallari  and  Marvuglia,  adjoins  the  remains  of  the  old  tower  and 
bears  an  inscription  with  the  name  of  the  original  architect,  Petrus 
Tignoso.  In  the  main  street  is  the  former  Town  HaU,  in  which 
Charles  V.  once  spent  a  night.  It  has  a  small  cloister,  now  con- 
taining the  post-office.  From  this  street  a  lane  leads  below  four 
Gothic  arches  to  the  Norman  church  of  San  NUola,  which  has, 
however,  been  modernized.  In  the  same  piazza  is  the  Pala%zo  Finoc" 
chiaroj  a  Gothic  edifice  of  1509,  with  an  inscription  in  dog-Latin. 
The  church  of  San  Martino^  at  the  W.  end  of  the  main  street,  still 
possesses  its  handsome  Norman  campanile,  which  was  restored  in  the 
14th  centuryr  Nearly  opposite  is  a  tower  of  the  old  Ducal  Patacty 
now  a  prison.  Signor  Paolo  Yagliasindi  possesses  a  collection  of 
antiquities  (vases,  ornaments,  etc.). 

The  ascent  of  Mt.  iEtna  from  Randazzo  (in  July  and  Ang.  only;  comp. 
p.  394)  takes  51/3  hrs.  The  landlord  of  the  Alb.  Itolia  provides  guides, 
mules,  and  provisions  at  a  charge  of  about  35  fr.  per  person. 

The  well-made  highroad  offers  opportunity  for  an  attractive  walk  Or 
drive  to  (IOV2  M.)  Bronte  (p.  386). 

The  section  between  Randazzo  and  Bronte  is  the  finest  part  of 
the  railway  round  Mt.  iEtna.  The  line  still  ascends,  at  first  through 
a  forest  of  oaks.  The  culture  of  the  ground  assumes  quite  a  northern 
character.  After  traversing  a  bleak  field  of  lava  we  reach  the 
watershed  between  the  Alcantara  and  Simeto  (3810  ft.)  a  little 
short  of  (31  M.)  Maletto,  a  small  town  with  an  old  castle,  on  the 
slope  of  the  conical  hill  of  the  same  name.  The  torrents  in  spring 
form  the  small  lake  Ourrita  to  the  right,  the  exhalations  from 
which  poison  the  atmosphere  in  summer. 

To  the  right,  6  M.  below  Maletto,  on  the  E.  arm  of  the  Simeto,  lies 
the  suppressed  Benedictine  monastery  of  Maniacium.  Here,  in  the  spring 
of  1040,  the  Greek  general  Maniaces,  aided  by  Norwegians  (commanded  by 
Harald  Hardradr,  afterwards  king)  and  Normans,  defeated  a  large  army  of 
Saracens.  Margaret,  mother  of  William  II.,  founded  the  monastery  in  1174, 
and  William  Blesensis,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Pierre  de  Blois,  became 
the  first  abbot.  Ferdinand  lY.  presented  the  whole  estate  to  Nelson  in 
1799,  and  created  him  Duke  of  Bronte  (a  town  which  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  ppovrav,  to  thunder).  The  steward  of  Viscount  Bridport  (Duke 
of  Bronte),  the  present  proprietor,  resides  at  Maniaci,  which  possesses 
handsome  vaulted  gateways. 
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Beyond  M&letto  the  line  attains  its  highest  point  (3195  ft.).  The 
high.moantain-ranges  to  the  right,  which  are  covered  with  snow 
in  spring,  and  the  far  more  lofty  *Pillar  of  Heaven*,  'Nonrisher  of 
the  Snow',  as  Pindar  calls  iEtna,  to  the  left,  invest  the  scenery 
with  an  almost  Alpine  character.  In  1651  a  vast  lavar-stream  de- 
scended into  the  valley  close  to  Bronte. 

36Vs  M.  Bronte  (2600  ft. ;  Alb.  Barbarid),  with  20,166  inhah., 
has  been  erected  since  the  time  of  Charles  Y.  To  Troina  and  Nicosia, 
see  p.  335.  —  The  line  to  Ademd  traverses  barren  beds  of  lava, 
crossing  the  stream  of  1843  (2  M.  from  Bronte),  and  those  of  1727, 
1763,  1603,  1787,  and  1610.  The  craters  visible  before  ns  are 
(reckoned  from  the  summit  of  iEtna  downwards  towards  the  W.) 
the  Monti  Lepre,  Bovolo,  and  Minardo.  —  42J/2  M.  Patso  Zt»- 
giro  (2300  ft.). 

47  M.  Ademd  (1900  ft. ;  Alb.  Centralef  Bail.  Bestawant^  un- 
pretending),  a  wealthy  town  with  25,689  inhabitants.  In  the  Piazza 
rises  the  qnadrangnlar  Norman  castle  erected  by  Soger  I.,  now  used 
as  a  prison ;  the  interior  is  very  dilapidated.  In  the  chapel  are  seen 
remains  of  frescoes  representing  Adelasia,  granddaughter  of  Roger  I., 
taking  the  veil.  The  convent  of  Santa  Lucia,  nearly  opposite,  was 
founded  by  Roger  in  1157.  In  ancient  times  the  city  of  Hadranum 
stood  here,  founded  by  Dlonysius  I.  about  B.0. 400  near  the  celebrated 
Slkelian  temple  of  Hadranos,  which  was  guarded  by  upwards  of 
1000  dogs.  Fragments  of  this  structure,  perhaps  of  the  cella,  are 
shown  in  the  garden  of  Salvatore  Palermo  at  a  place  called  Castel- 
lemiy  on  the  right,  outside  the  town.  This  was  the  headquarters  of 
Timoleon  in  344,  after  he  had  defeated  Hicetas  of  Syracuse  In  the 
vicinity.  In  the  valley  of  the  Slmeto,  to  the  W.  of  Adernd,  1/2  M. 
above  the  bridge  over  the  river,  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct  (Ponte  Carcaci), 

From  Ademd  the  line  descends  to  fdOM.)  BiotneaviUa  (1680  ft. ; 
Alb.  di  Qios.  Petralia),  a  town  with  12,811  inhab.,  some  of  whom 
are  of  Albanian  origin.  From  this  point  we  may  visit  the  basaltic 
Orotta  di  Seim  (Ay^  M.)  and  also  the  Orotta  degli  Arehi,  in  the 
lava  of  1607,  situated  at  a  height  of  6890  ft.  and  having  a  tunnel 
V2  M.  long. 

52  M.  Santa  Maria  di  Licodia  (1450ft.).  In  the  district  of  Civita, 
174  M.  to  the  S.W.,  lay  the  town  of  Jnessa,  said  to  have  been 
settled  by  Catanian  fugitives  in  461  (comp.  p.  389),  and  at  that  time 
named  AUtna.  A  road  to  (5  M.)  Belpasso  (p.  387)  diverges  to  the 
left  immediately  beyond  the  village.  About  1  M.  below  Licodia,  on 
the  right,  begins  the  Roman  aqueduct  to  Catania.  —  55  M.  SealiUi, 

57  M.  Patem6  (785  ft. ;  Albergo  Centrale;  Rail,  Restawanty  un- 
pretending), on  the  sit.e  of  the  Sikelian  town  of  Hybla  OeleatiSj  now 
contains  20,100  inhab.,  chiefly  of  the  lower  classes,  most  of  the 
landed  proprietors  having  retired  to  Catania  to  escape  the  malaria 
▼hich  prevails  here.    The  castle  was  erected  above  the  town  by 
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Roger  I.  in  1073 }  l>nt  investigations  made  during  the  restoration 
of  1900  show  that  the  square  tower  (now  a  prison)  and  the  richly 
painted  chapel  more  prohably  date  from  tbe  first  half  of  the 
14th  century.  Around  this  stronghold  on  the  hill  lay  the  medissval 
town,  where  now  the  Matrice  and  two  monasteries  alone  stand 
(fine  views  of  the  valley). 

Hybla  became  completely  Hellenized  at  80  early  a  period  that  it  was 
the  only  Sikelian  town  which  did  not  participate  in  the  insurrection 
against  the  Greeks  in  B.C.  453  under  Ducetius,  though  there  may  here  be 
some  confusion  with  another,  tbe  so-called  ^southern^  Hybla.  In  416  the 
territory  of  the  town  was  devastated  by  the  Athenians.  The  ancient  road 
between  Catania  and  Centnripse  passed  by  Hybla.  .  Two  arches  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Simeto  are  still  standing.  iBtna  was  ascended  from  this 
point  in  ancient  times.  In  the  Contrcuia  di  Bella  CorUnOy  in  the  direction 
of  the  mountain,  remains  of  baths  have  been  discovered.  In  the  vicinity 
is  the  Orotta  del  Fracassoy  through  which  a  subterranean  stream  flows. 
About  V2  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  Patem6  is  a  kind  of  mud- volcano,  named 
Salinellaf  the  last  eruption  of  which  took  place  in  1878-79.  A  chalybeate 
spring,  strongly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  at  the  foot  of  this  hill, 
is  locally  known  as  the  Acqua  Oraeaa. 

58  M.  Oidconia;  69  M.  Valcorrente.  —  61^2  M.  BelpasBO 
(1805  ft.).  The  town,  containing  9734  inhab.,  lies  31/2  M.  to  the  N., 
on  the  slope  of  iEtna.  It  was  destroyed  by  a  lava-stream  in  1669, 
and  subsequently  re-erected  on  a  new  site  (MetzoeampoJ.  The  air 
there  was  found  to  be  unhealthy,  in  consequence  of  which  the  in- 
habitants quitted  the  place  and  rebuilt  their  town  on  its  present 
site.  A  road  leads  hence  to  the  N.E.  past  the  Monti  Rossi  to  (38/4 M.) 
Nicolosi  (p.  398).  —  63  M.  Misterbianco  (700  ft.),  a  town  with 
8927  inhab.,  was  destroyed  in  1669. 

From  Misterbianco  or  Valcorrente  we  may  visit  (ca.  SVa  M.)  the  town 
of  Motia  SanCAnaetoiia  (p.  348).  We  may  return  through  the  valley  to  the 
right,  regaining  the  highroad  shortly  before  reaching  Misterbianco.  To 
the  left,  near  Erbe  Bianche,  are  the  fragments  of  a  Roman  building,  and 
a  few  hundred  feet  farther  on,  the  remains  of  baths,  called  Bamwi. 

To  the  right  rises  the  Monte  Cardillo,  the  southernmost  crater 
of  the  iEtna  group.  The  line  intersects  the  extensive  lava-stream 
of  1669  (oomp.  p.  390).  —  67  M.  Cibali. 

68  M.  Catania-Borgo  (p.  393);  70  M.  Catmia  Simla;  7OV2 M. 
Catania-Pofto  (see  below). 


37.  Catania. 

Arrival.  By  Railieay.  Tbe  Staziohb  Sigdla,  or  central  station  (Restau- 
rant, well  spoken  of),  lies  to  the  £.  of  the  town  (PI.  H,  4);  omnibuses 
from  the  principal  hotels  are  waiting,  1  fr.;  cabn  (one  horse  only),  see 
p.  888.  City  Agents,  Gondrand  Fratelli,  Oorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  69  A. 
The  jEtna  Circular  Line  has  three  stations  (see  above):  Borgo  (p.  893), 
Bievia  (nut  for  all  trains),  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  the  central  station,  and 
FortOy  at  the  harbour.  —  By  Steamer.  Landing  (or  embarkation)  at  the 
Dogana,  with  or  without  luggage,  1  fr.  each  person. 

Hotels  (open  all  the  year  round}  no  gardens).  "Hotel  Gjelinde  Bbetagnb 
(PI.  a)  F,  4),  Via  Lincoln,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3V«-6,  B.  ll^,  d^j.  3,  D.  41/2,  pens. 
10-12  fr.,  with  electric  light;  *H6tbl  Bustol  et  du  Qlobb  (PI.  e;  E,  4*^ 
Via  Stesicoro  Etoea,  opposite  the  University  (entrance  Via  Santa  Mar 
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del  Bosario),  with  lift  and  electric  light,  £.,  {i-,  &  A.  8-6.  B.  IVs,  d^j.  8,  B.  4, 
pens.  12  fr. }  Gband-Hotsl  CsirrBAL  (PI.  b  \  E,  3),  Via  Stesicoro  Etnea  230, 
B.,  L.,  A  A.  3Vs,  B.  IVj,  d^j.  2»/t,  D.  i  (both  incl.  wincX  pens.  lOfr.s  Hdt. 
Sangiorgi,  with  caf^  restaurant  and  music-hall  (see  below),  Via  Lincoln 
205,  B.  &  L.  3,  B.  IVt.  d^j.  2,  D.  8  (both  inel.  wine),  pens.  SV?.  omn.  Va  fr.  \ 
Hot.  Gentbalb  Edbopa  (PI.  e;  £.  5),  Corso  Vitt.  Bmanuele  158,  near  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  iV2-3,  B.  »/«.  d^j-  2,  D.  3V»,  pens.  6  7»/2  fr. 
(dej.,  D.,  pens.  incl.  wine),  omn.  75  c,  well  spoken  of;  HStbl-Psiruon 
Etneo,  at  the  X.  end  of  the  Via  Stesicoro  Etnea  (p.  393). 

Trattorie.  BistoroHte  Setvaia^  Via  Mancini  38  near  the  Piaixa  Manganelli 
(PI.  E,  4);  JfTaeionale,  Via  Hancini  2;  Madame  06  StaBl,  Via  Lincoln  179, 
opposite  the  Hot.  Grande  Bretagne ;  OritntaU^  Via  San  Giuseppe  24(P1.  E,  4, 5) ; 
Galliano  J  Via  Ogninella  9,  these  two  fair  (Vino  Bosco  &,  Terraforte  30, 
Bianco  dUc.  per  Vtbpttle).  —  Oafte.  Trieomi^  Via  Stesicoro  Etnea  SO;  Caffh 
da  Popolo,  Via  Lincoln  261;  Nationale^  Piazia  del  Daomo,  S.E.  corner.  -^ 
Beer.  *QrandB  Birreria  Svixtera^  Via  Stesicoro  Etnea  139,  with  restaorant 
(d^j.  2>/2,  D.  3fr.),  beer  on  draaght,  and  e^ening-eoncerts ;  OambrintuhalU^ 
opposite  the  post-offioe  (PI.  E,  4),  botUed  beer.  —  Bars,  fdm,  ^ton.  Via 
Stesicoro  Etnea  70  &  58. 

Electric  Tramways  (fares  10-20  c,  according  to  the  distance).  1.  From 
the  Stations  8  eula  fPl.  H,  4)  via  the  Corso  Vittozio  Emannele,  the  Piaaaa 
del  Duomo  (PI.  £.  5),  the  Via  Stesicoro  Etnea,  the  Villa  Bellini  (PL  E,  2), 
and  the  Borgo  to  the  Pkuxa  Oioeni  (to  the  N.  of  PI.  E,  1 ;  proIont:ation  to 
Nicolosi  planned;  name-buards  white);  2.  From  the  Piaxza  del  Duomo  vii 
the  Villa  Bellini  to  Ognina  (to  the  K.E.  of  PI.  H,  1;  name- boar  a  red); 
3.  From  the  Stouione  JSutila  via  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  to  AcfitietOa  (to  the 
S.  of  PI.  B,  6;  name-boardfl  blue);  4.  From  the  Piatta  del  Duomo  vi&  the 
Villa  Bellini  to  Cibali  (to  the  N.W.  of  PI.  0,  1;  name-boards  green). 

Gabs.  With  one  horse,  per  short  drive  for  1-3  pers.  40,  at  night  50  c. ; 
each  pers.  additional  10  c,  luggage  10  c. ;  per  hour  1  fr.  60  or  1  &.  TO  e. ; 
each  hour  additional  1  fr.  30  or  1  fr.  60  c  With  two  horses,  per  hour, 
2  fr.  30,  at  night  2  fr.  50  c. ;  each  hour  additional  1  fr    80  or  2  fr.  30  c. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  E,  4),  Via  Manzoni,  in  the  building  of 
the  Banca  d'ltalia. 

Banks.  Banca  d'^Itaiia  (PI.  E,  4),  Via  Manzoni;  Banca  Commereiale 
Jialiana,  at  the  H.E.  corner  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo;  Banca  Jnduetriale  e 
Commerciale^  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Piazza  Stesicoro. 

Warm  Baths  at  the  StcMUmento  Idroterapieo^  Piazza  San  Placido.  — 
Sea  Baths  (open  after  June  i5th),  near  the  Piazza  dei  Martiri. 

British  Vice-Oonsul,  Mr.  W.  A.  Franck.  ~  United  States  '^^ce-Gonsul, 
Mr,  Jacob  Bitter. 

Steamboats.  Steamers  of  the  Nanigatione  General*  Jtaiiana  (of6oe. 
Piazza  Duca  di  Genova,  PI.  F  5)  run  twice  a  week  to  Messina,  twice  a 
week  to  Syracuse  (1st  cl.  Vh  fi'.)?  and  once  a  week  to  Athens. 

Tourist  Agent.  V,  BraneaH,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  68,  issues  circular 
tickets  and  hotel-coupons  for  tours  in  Sicily :  ascent  of  .£tna  from  Catania, 
for  2  pers.  160  fr.,  3  pers.  210  fr..  4  pers.  240  fr. ;  comp.  also  pp.  394,  398. 
—  Alpine  Club  (Club  Alpino  ItaUano^  Betione  di  Catania).  Via  Stesicoro 
Etnea  268;  information  given  to  travellers-,  for  ascent  of  i9i.tna,  see  p.  394. 

Shops.  The  Siik  Stuffs  of  CaUmia  are  good  and  durable.  —  Good 
Crystallized  F^its^  especially  oranges  and  lemons,  may  be  purchased  of 
Rosario  Amato,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  162.  —  Terracotta  Figures  of  Sicilian 
peasants,,  by  Prof.  Salvatore  All,  at  Via  Stesicoro  Etnea  238  and  at 
F.  Nicolosi's,  Cur.so  Vitt.  Emanuele  112  (also  Sicilian  Amber).  •—  Book- 
sbllbb:  Niceolb  Qiannotia^  Via  Lincoln  275,  near  the  pnst-office. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Massimo  BeUini  (PI.  F,  4),  Piazza  Bellini,  operas 
only;  Teatro  Pacini  (PI.  E,  3),  near  the  Villa  Bellini,  Teatro  Principe  di 
JTapoli^  Via  Lincoln  108,  comedies  and  operettas ;  Teatro  Bangiorgi  (variety 
theatre),  in  the  hotel  of  that  name  (see  above).  —  Cohcebts  in  summer 
on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  &  Sun.  evening  in  the  Villa  Bellini,  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  A 
Sat.  in  the  Piazza  dei  Martiri  (PI.  G,  5j.  in  winter  on  Sun.  &  Thur.s.  after- 
noon in  the  Piazza  University  (PI.  E,  4). 

The  sights  of  the  town  itself  may  easily  be  visited  in  a  long  half-day. 
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Host  of  the  antiqaitles  are  unintereitiBg.  Thus  the  large  amphitheatre 
is  partly  demolished,  partly  concealed  under  modem  buildings,  while  tiie 
extengive  theatre  is  so  deeply  buried  in  the  lava  that  it  is  completely 
eclipsed  by  tiie  noble  structures  of  the  same  kind  at  Taormina  and  Syracuse. 
The  mediesTal  buildings  of  Oatania  are  also  unimportant.  The  chief  at<> 
traction  is  the  survey  of  ^tna,  the  finest  points  of  view  being  the  tower 
of  San  Nieold  (best  light  before  9  a.m.)  and  the  Vltta  BettM.  Those  who 
with  to  visit  the  Roman  remains  below  Santa  Maria  deirindiriszo  and 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  shoald  go  first  to  the  ancient  theatre,  as  the 
attendance  of  its  custodian  is  necessary  for  the  other  two  places.  —  Catania, 
however,  affords  good  headquarters  for  numerous  attractive  excursions. 
Among  these  are  those  to  l^icolosi  (see  p.  394)  and  to  the  top  of  Mt.  ^tna, 
or  at  least  as  far  as  the  Monti  Bussi  (p.  899);  to  the  Valle  del  Bove 
(p.  401))  to  Acireale  and  the  C^rclopean  Islands  (p.  883);  and  a  trip  on 
the  railway  round  Mt.  iBtna  (B.  36).  —  The  festivals  of  St.  Agatha ,  the 
tutelary  saint  of  the  town,  are  celebrated  with  great  pomp  on  Feb.  drd-5th 
and  Aug.  i8th-21st,  vying  in  splendour  with  those  of  St.  Bosalia  at  Palermo. 

Cataniay  which  after  Palenno  is  the  most  populous  city  in  the 
island  (146,500  Inhab.),  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  an  appeal-court, 
and  a  university  (ca.  1000  students),  founded  in  1445.  It  is  situated 
about  the  middle  of  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  and  carries  on  a  brisk 
trade  in  sulphur,  cotton,  wine,  grain,  linseed,  almonds,  and  the 
other  products  of  this  rich  and  extremely  fertile  district.  About 
7000  yessels  enter  and  clear  the  port  annually,  carrying  600,000  tons 
of  merchandise  (more  than  any  other  port  in  Sicily  except  Palermo). 
The  Accademia  Oioenia  di  Scienze  Naturalij  founded  in  1823,  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  In  promoting  the  scientific  inyestigation 
of  the  natural  features  of  Sicily.  The  wealth  of  the  citizens,  and 
especially  of  the  resident  noblesse.  Is  proved  by  their  perseverance, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  earthquakes,  in  rebuilding  their 
spacious  palaces,  and  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  town. 

Oatana^  founded  by  Chalcidians  in  B.C.  729,  six  years  after  they  had 
founded  Naxos,  soon  rose  to  prosperity.  Shortly  after  Zaleucus  had  pro- 
mulgated the  first  Hellenic  code  of  laws  among  the  Locri  Epizeph3nii, 
Charondas  (ca.  640)  framed  a  code  for  Gatana,  which  was  subsequently 
t  ecognized  as  binding  by  all  the  Sicilian  communities  of  Ionian  and  Chal- 
ddian  extraction.  Tisiatt  surnamed  Stesichorus  on  account  of  his  merits 
in  perfecting  the  chorus  of  the  Greek  drama,  born  at  Himera  on  the  K. 
coast  of  the  island  about  the  year  680,  closed  his  career  at  Catana  at  an 
advanced  age.  His  tomb  is  said  to  have  been  within  the  precincts  of  the 
present  Piazza  Stesicoro.  Gatana  suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  of  the  Doric 
colonies  against  the  Chalcidians.  Biero  I.  took  the  town  in  476  and  trans- 
planted the  inhabitants  to  Leontini,  repopulating  it  with  Syracusans  and 
Peloponnesians,  and  changing  its  name  to  JEtna.  In  461,  however,  the  new 
intruders  were  expelled  and  the  old  inhabitants  re-instated,  and  in  the 
Athenian  and  Syracusan  war  Gatana  became  the  Athenian  headquarters. 
In  403  Dionysius  conquered  Catana,  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery, 
and  gave  the  town  to  his  Campanian  mercenaries.  After  the  naval 
victory  of  the  Cyclopean  islands  in  896  Catana  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  in  839  it  was  delivered  by  Timoleon  from  the  tyrant 
Mamereus.  It  was  one  of  the  first  Sicilian  towns  of  which  the  Bomans 
took  possession,  and  under  their  sway  became  one  of  the  most  populous 
in  the  island.  Mareellus  undertook  extensive  improvements,  but  in  i21  an 
eruption  of  Mt.  JEtna  destroyed  part  of  the  town,  which  sustained  further 
damage  during  the  Servile  wars  and  the  civil  war  between  Sextus  Pompeius 
and  Octavian.  The  latter  afterwards  introduced  a  new  colony.  During  tb-- 
early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  Catania  was  a  place  of  subordinate  importanr 
.  It  was  wrested  from  the  0«i?u  by  BelUariuSy  plundered  in  902  AD. 
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the  Sturaceiui,  conquerdd  and  stomgly  fortified  by  the  Iformaiifl)  but  in  1169 
almost  totally  OTerthrown  by  an  earfhqnake.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  12th 
century  it  declared  in  favour  of  Ihiie  Tanered,  and  was  in  consequence 
taken  by  the  troops  of  Henry  VI.  under  Henry  cf  Kailenikin  and  rased  to 
the  ground.  Again  restored^^and  in  12^  provided  by  Frederick  JI.  with 
the  fortress  of  Bocea  OrHna  (W.  of  the  harbour),  it  subsequently  flourished 
under  the  Aragonese  sovereigns  of  the  14th  cent  who  generally  resided 
here,  but  owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the  government  it  was  exposed  to  nu- 
merous sieges.  In  1445  Alphoruo  founded  the  first  Sicilian  university  here, 
and  after  that  date  Catania  was  long  regarded  as  the  literary  metropolis 
of  the  island.  Since  that  period  the  tranquillity  of  the  town  has  been 
uninterrupted,  except  by  the  insignificant  contests  of  April,  1849,  and  Ifay, 
1860;  but  its  progress  has  been  materially  retarded  by  calamitous  natural 
phenomena.  On  March  8th,  1668,  a  fearftil  eruption  of  Mt.  ^taa  took  place ; 
the  Monti  Rossi  were  upheaved,  and  an  arm  of  the  lava^stream  (14  M.  in 
length)  flowed  in  the  direction  of  the  town.  The  pious  inhabitants,  however, 
averted  its  course  by  extending  the  veil  of  St.  Agatha  towards  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  stream  took  a  W.  direction  near  the  Benedictine 
monastery  and  descended  into  the  sea  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town,  partly 
filling  up  the  harbour.  An  earthquake  in  1693,  by  which  the  whole  island 
was  affected,  proved  especially  destructive  to  Catania,  and  the  present 
town  has  been  erected  since  that  date.  —  Most  of  the  ruins  discovered  at 
Catania  were  excavated  during  the  18th  century  by  Prince  Ignazio  Biscari 
(1719-86),  whose  widow  Goethe  visited  in  1787.  His  collections  are  exhib- 
ited In  the  MusBO  Biscari,  in  the  Vta  Museo  Biscari  (intending  visitors 
leave  their  cards  with  the  portier  on  the  previous  day). 

FrQm  the  Central  Station  (8ta%ion^  Sieulaf  PI.  H,  4),  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  town,  the  tramway  leads  to  the  left,  passing  the 
fountain  of  Proserpina  hy  Moschetti  (1904),  to  the  Pia%xa  deiMartiri 
(PI.  G,  5),  which  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  St.  Agatha  on  an  ancient 
column.  Thence  it  follows  the  Oorso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  which  inter- 
sects the  town  in  a  straight  line  from  £.  to  W.,  affording  a  conti- 
nuous retrospect  of  the  statue  of  St.  Agatha.  The  tramway  ends  at 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (PI.  E,  6;  ^/^  M.  from  the  railway-station), 
which  is  situated  at  the  beginning  of  the  Yla  Steslcoro  Etnea 
(p.  392),  the  chief  thoroughfare  running  N.  and  S.  This  piazza  Is 
embellisheci  with  a  fountain  with  an .  antique  EUphant  in  lava, 
bearing  an  Egyptian  obelisk  of  granite.  The  elephant  was  perhaps 
anciently  used  as  a  meta  In  an  arena,  hut  when  it  was  erected  here 
is  uncertain.    It  now  appears  in  the  coat-of-arms  of  Catania, 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  E,  5) ,  begun  by  Roger  I.  In  1091 ,  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1169.  The  apses 
and  part  of  the  E.  transept  are  now  the  only  remains  of  the 
original  edifice.  The  granite  columns  of  the  fa^de  are  from  the 
ancient  theatre ,  from  which  indeed  King  Roger  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained the  whole  of  his  building-materials. 

The  Choib  has  been  spared  by  various  earthquakes.  To  the  right 
and  left  of  the  high-altar  are  placed  two  sarcophagi^  containing  the  re- 
mains of  King  Frederick  II.  (d.  1337),  his  son  John  of  Bandazzo,  Kinj; 
Louis  (d.  1355),  King  Frederick  III.  (d.  1377),  Queen  Maria,  wife  of  Martin  I., 
and  her  youthful  son  Frederick,  all  members  of  the  Aragonese  family. 
The  fine  choir-stalls  (i6th  cent.)  are  adorned  with  representations  of  the 
fate  of  St.  Agatba  and  her  dead  body.  The  new  organ  is  supported  by 
four  marble  columns  from  the  Teatvo  Greco.  The  Chapel  ofSt,  Agatha  (fee), 
to  the  right  in  the  apse,  contains  the  relics  of  the  saint,  who  was  cruelly 
put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Becius,  252  A.D.,  by  the  prsetor  Quintianus, 
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wboae  dishonourable  overtures  she  had  rejected.  Her  crown  is  said  to 
have  been  presented  by  Richard  Gceur-de-Lion.  The  relics  are  contained 
in  a  silver  bust  and  a  silver  reliquary  (not  shown),  behind  the  left  door  ^ 
and  these  are  conveyed  through  the  city  during  the  February  festival  by 
men  in  white  robes,  accompanied  by  the  senate,  ^o  the  right,  opposite, 
Is  the  handsome  monument  of  Viceroy  Acufia  (d.  14d^,  in  a  thoroughly 
Spanish  style.  —  By  the  second  pillar  to  the  right  is  the  Monument  of 
BelUni,  the  composer,  a  native  of  Oatanla  (1802-35);  his  remains  were 
brought  from  Paris,  where  he  died,  in  1876.  —  The  Sacristy  (left)  con- 
tains a  fresco  representing  the  eruption  of  1669,  by  Mignemi. 

The  custodian  of  the  ancient  Theatre  (comp.  p.  889)  keeps  the  key  of 
the  uninteresting  Roman  Baths  under  the  Plasza  del  Duomo,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  at  the  8.  angle  of  the  cathedral-facade.  In  the  atrium  are. 
some  stucco  reliefs  with  Bacchic  figures. 

To  the  S.  of  the  cathedral,  at  the  Fontafui  cUWAmenano,  which 
is  adorned  with  statues  by  Tito  Angelini,  we  reach  the  Pe$eheria 
(Tl.  E,  5),  or  fish-market,  and  thence  pass  under  a  large  azoh  to 
the  HarhoWy  which  is  skirted  by  the  railway-viaduct.  The  pretty 
public  garden  here,  called  the  Villa  Pacini  or  Flora  dtUa  Marina 
(PI.  E,  5),  is  adorned  with  a  bust  of  G.  Pacini  (d.  1867),  the  com- 
poser of  operas,  who  was  born  at  Catania  in  1796. 

Skirting  the  railway  to  the  W.,  we  reach  the  €armelite  church 
Altlndirizzo  (PI.  E,  5),  beneath  which  lies  a  Roman  Bath^  com- 
plete in  almost  all  its  parts  (key  obtained  from  the  custodian  of  the 
(jraBco-Roman  Theatre;  comp.  p.  389).  This  consists  of  an  undress- 
ing-room (apodytcrium)y  a  tepid  bath  (tepidarium),  a  steam-bath 
(caldarium)y  a  warm-water  bath  (balneum)y  and  the  heating  ap- 
paratus (hypocausttmi),  —  In  the  neighbourhood  the  custodian 
points  out  an  interesting  fragment  of  the  ancient  town-wall,  now 
partly  covered  by  a  stream  of  laya.  Below  it  bubbles  up  a  copious 
spring,  probably  issuing  from  the  subterranean  river  Amenanus, 
mentioned  by  Pindar,  which  comes  to  light  just  before  it  falls  into 
the  harbour. 

The  Via  Scuto  leads  to  theS.W.  to  the  Caatel  Orsino  (PI.  D,  6), 
erected  by  Frederick  II. ,  on  both  sides  of  which  descended  the 
lava  during  the  eruption  of  iGtna  in  1669.  —  Thence  we  proceed 
by  the  Via  Translto  to  the  Piazza  Mazzini  (PI.  E,  6),  which  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Via  Garibaldi  and  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  with 
32  antique  marble  columns,  discovered  beneath  the  monastery  of 
Sant'Agostino  (PI.  D,  6),  in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele.  Two 
similar  columns  have  been  introduced  into  a  window  in  the  facade 
of  the  convent-church. 

The  Via  Sant' Agostino ,  leading  to  the  right  of  this  church, 
passes  the  Odeum  (on  the  right)  and  ends  in  the  Via  dbl  Teatro 
G&BCo  j  No.  37  in  this  street  is  the  entrance  to  the  Ancient  Theatre 
(PI.  D,  4,  6). 

The  Custodian  of  the  theatre,  to  be  found  at  Via  del  Teatro  Greco, 
Ko.  88,  also  has  charge  of  the  remains  under  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  and 
Santa  Maria  deirindirizzo  (see  above;  comp.  p.  889;  fee  Vs-lVsf'O* 

The  remains  of  the  theatre  are  chiefly  underground,  and  so 
parts  of  it^an  be  visited  by  artificial  Ught  only,  so  that  it  is  not  e 
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to  obtain  a  distinot  idea  of  its  oonstruction.  The  Roman  stmeture 
(diameter  106  yds.,  orchestra  31  yds.)  was  erected  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Greek.  It  contained  two  praecinetiones  and  nine  euneL 
All  that  is  left  of  the  stage  is  a  side-bnilding  (parcneenium),  seen  to 
the  E.  in  the  Gra^ina  house.  It  was  perhaps  here  that  Alcibiades 
harangued  the  assembled  Gatanians  in  B.C.  415,  and  induced  them 
to  league  with  Athens  against  Syracuse.  —  The  adjacent  Odeum 
(situated  abOTe  ground),  44  yds.  in  diameter,  which  is  entirely  of 
Roman  origin,  but  afterwards  much  altered,  and  only  in  partial 
preservation,  was  probably  used  for  the  rehearsals  of  the  players  and 
for  musical  performances.  —  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  Rotonda 
(PI.  J)y  4),  sittrtited  in  the  next  street  on  the  N.,  is  another  Roman 
circular  structure  originally  belonging  to  a  bath  -  establishment. 
Behind  the  high-altar  are  remains  of  an  ancient  edifice  of  lava  and 
brick ;  to  the  left  of  the  exit,  a  Romanesque  holy- water  vessel..  — 
The  Yia  dei  Gesniti  leads  hence  to  the  W.  to  the  Piazza  Dante,  in 
front  of  the  Benedictine  monastery. 

The  suppressed  Benedictine  monastery  of  San  Kicoldt  or  San 
Benedetto  (PL  0,  D,  4),  transferred  hither  in  1518  from  San  Nicola 
d'Arena,  and  rebuilt  in  1693-1735  after  a  destractlYe  earthquake, 
has  been  used  for  barracks  and  scholastic  purposes  since  1866. 
The  grand  baroque  Church,  with  its  unfinished  facade,  is  the  largest 
in  Sicily  (344  yds.  long,  transepts  147  ft.).  The  organ,  by  Donate 
del  Piano,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  possesses  5  key-boards,  72 
stops,  and  2916  pipes.  In  the  transept  is  a  meridian-mark  calculated 
in  1841  by  Sartorins  von  Waltershausen  and  Peters.  The  choir-stalls 
were  carved  by  Nice.  Bagnasco  of  Palermo.  The  interior  height  of 
the  dome  is  203  ft. ;  its  summit  (entr.  by  the  portal  to  the  S.  of  the 
fift^ade;  fee  to  custodian)  commands  an  extensive  "Tibw  of  Mt.^tna, 
the  town  of  Catania,  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  and  Calabria  with  the 
Aspromonte.  —  The  very  extensive  Monastery  comprizes  two  inter- 
esting courts  with  double  corridors.  The  interior  accommodates  the 
Museo  Comunale  (open  daily,  9-4;  ring  loudly  if  closed;  fee),  which 
Includes  a  collection  of  natural  curiosities,  antiquities,  vases,  bron- 
zes, works  in  marble,  inscriptions,  and  mediaeval  arms,  also  several 
paintings  by  Antonello  da  Saliba  (No.  2  in  Room  1 ;  1497)  and 
others.  The  library  contains  50,000  vols,  and  500  MSS.  There  is 
also  an  Observatory  (under  Dr.  Annibale  Riccd,  director  of  the  ob- 
servatory on  Mt.  iEtna),  the  large  dome  of  which  fills  in  the  vista 
of  the  entire  Via  Lincoln  (p.  393). 

The  Via  Stbsicoeo  Etn^a  (PI.  E,  1-4;  electric  tramway  No.  1, 
p.  388),  running  for  a  distance  of  nearly  2  M.  from  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo  towards  the  N.,  with  iEtna  towering  in  the  distance,  leads 
first  to  the  Piazza  delV  Vniversiik,  on  the  left  side  of  which  is  the 
TJnivenity  (PL  E,  4 ;  p.  389),  a  handsome  building  erected  in  1818, 
assessing  a  library  of  140,000  vols,  founded  in  1755,  and  a  fine 

lection  of  shells  (in  the  Museo,  on  the  2nd  floor).  —  Farther  oa 
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theYla  Stesiooro  Etnea  is  crossed  by  the  Via  Lincoln,  another  of  the 
principal  streets  running  from  £.  to  W.  The  Via  Lincoln,  which 
crosses  the  lava-stream  of  1669  and  is  partly  cut  through  the  lava, 
leads  to  the  station.  In  the  Piazza  Bellini^  a  little  to  the  S.,  is  the 
tasteful  Teairo  BeUini  (PI.  F,  4^  3000  seats),  built  in  1873-90. 

The  Yla  Steslcoro  Etnea  next  leads  to  the  Piazza  Stesicobo 
(PI.  E,  3),  under  the  S.W.  part  of  which  and  the  adjoining  buildings 
lie  the  remains  of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre.  This  strncture,  which 
has  lately  been  excavated  so  far  as  practicable,  was  restored  by  the 
sons  of  Constantino,  but  partly  taken  down  during  the  reign  of 
Theodoric  in  order  that  its  materials  might  be  used  in  building  the 
town-wall  (entr.  from  the  piazza;  electric  light ;  fee).  The  longer 
diameter  is  138  yds.,  the  shorter  116  yds.  in  length.  The  dispropor- 
tionally  large  arena  (76i/2  yds.  by  66  yds.)  is  inferior  in  size  to  the 
Colosseum  alone  (93 yds.  by  69  yds.).  —  The  Piazza  Stesicoro  is  em- 
bellished with  a  Momunent  to  Bellini  (p.  391),  erected  in  1882. 
The  sitting  figure  of  the  composer  and  the  figures  on  the  pedestal 
representing  his  chief  operas  (Norma,  II  Pirata,  La  Sonnambula, 
I  Puritani)  were  all  executed  by  MonUverde  of  Rome. 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  church  of  San  Car  cere  (PI.  E,  3),  with  an 
interesting  Qrseco-Norman  portal  of  the  11th  cent,  (formerly  at  the 
cathedral).  The  small  sitting  marble  figure  on  the  front  column  to 
the  left  is  said  to  be  that  of  Emp.  Frederick  II.  In  the  interior  is 
preserved  an  Impression  (in  lava)  of  the  feet  of  St.  Agatha,  who  is 
said  to  have  here  suffered  imprisonment  and  maityrdom. 

Beyond  the  Piazza  Stesicoro  the  Via  Stesicoro  Etnea  is  uninter- 
esting. Through  the  short  cross-streets,  to  the  left,  we  have  glimpses 
of  the  Villa  BeUini  (PI.  E,  2 ;  concerts,  see  p.  388),  a  public  garden 
which  deserves  a  visit  for  its  tasteful  arrangement  and  the  pleasant 
views  It  commands.  It  contains  busts  of  Bellini  and  other  famous 
natives  of  Catania,  of  Cavour  and  others,  and  a  statue  of  Mazzini. 
The  lava  has  in  many  places  been  laid  bare  below  the  walls  of  the 
terrace. 

The  Via  Caeonda,  which  diverges  at  this  point  from  the  Via 
Stesiooro  Etnea,  leads  to  the  right,  through  the  Borgo  di  Catania, 
to  the  station  of  the  Ferrovia  Circumetnea  (p.  384).  Be)ond  the 
Villa  Bellini  the  street  crosses  the  Viale  Regina  Ma/rgherita,  which 
is  to  be  converted  into  a  spacious  boulevard.  In  the  viale,  ^3  M.  to 
the  "W.,  stands  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  di  6esU  (PI.  D,  1),  con- 
taining sculptures  by  Gagini.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  Roman 
tombs.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  viale,  IY4  M.  from  its  intersection 
with  the  Via  Stesicoro  Etnea,  a  square  has  been  laid  out  adjoining 
the  sea.  The  Via  Stesicoro  Etnea  goes  on  past  the  Orto  Botanico 
(1.;  if  dosed,  ring;  fee),  traverses  the  Piazza  Cavour ^  intersects  the 
Mt.  iEtna  railway  220  yds.  to  the  W.  of  the  station,  and  ends  at 
(1  M.)  the  Piazza  Oioini  (315  ft.;  to  Nicolosi,  see  p.  398). 
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The  best  seaaon  for  the  ascent  of  JStna  is  summer  or  autumn  (July 
to  the  middle  of  Oct.)*  In  winter  an  Alpine  equipment  is  necessary  and, 
moreover,  the  guides  object  to  undertake  the  ascent.  In  spring  only  ex- 
perienced mountaineers  should  attempt  the  ascent,  half  of  which  has  to 
be  accomplished  on  foot  orer  snow;  in  the  frequent  snow-storms  the  guides 
sometimes  prove  quite  unequal  to  the  difficulties  that  arise  (in  any  case 
a  compass  should  not  be  forgotten).  As  the  elements  are  very  capricious 
here,  the  traveller  must  frequently  be  satisfied  with  a  view  of  the  crater 
only,  which,  however,  alone  repays  the  fatigue.  In  settled  weather, 
when  the  smoke  ascends  calmly,  and  the  outline  of  the  mountain  is  clear, 
a  fine  view  may  be  anticipated  with  tolerable  certainty.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  tiie  smoke  is  driven  aside  by  the  wind  which  frequently  prevails 
on  the  summit,  the  prospect  is  partly,  if  not  entirely,  obscured. 

Ghiidaa  and  Mulea.  The  'Grande  Ascensione",  or  ascent  to  the  summit, 
is  usually  made  from  Nicolosi  (p.  898$  drive  from  Catania,  see  p.  896), 
where  guides  and  mules  can  generally  be  obtained  through  the  Capo- 
Ovida.  or  superintendent  of  guides,  in  1-21/2  hrs.  Those,  however,  who 
wish  to  avoid  even  this  slight  delay  should  order  them  in  advance.  The 
Catania  Section  of  th9  Italian  Alpine  Club  (p.  9^S)  has  granted  certificates 
to  several  guides,  who  wear  a  badge  with  the  initials  G.  A.  I.  and  a  number, 
and  are  provided  with  a  '■Ubretto  di  approvazione\  Only  these  guides 
should  be  employed;  and  in  case  of  disputes  travellers  should  apply  to 
the  Capo-Guida  Signor  Montesanto,  and  arrange  with  him  how  many  guides, 
mules,  candles,  and  so  forth  have  to  be  taken. 

The  following  is  the  TariflF  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  (small  additional 
gratuity  to  the  guides  and  mule-boys  customary): 

AsoBVT  OF  Ht.  ^tna,  and  back,  from  Kicolosi.  Ouide  (Otdda)  12  fr., 
or,  if  the  tourist  himself  ride,  10  fr.,  plus  8  fr.  for  a  mule.  Apprentice  Otdde 
(Allievo-Ouida;  for  whom  no  mule  need  be  provided)  9  fr.  [The  Apprentice 
Guides  are  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  efficient  young  men,  who  have  not 
yet  received  a  guldens  certificate.  They  are  not,  however,  permitted  to 
take  part  in  an  ascent  except  as  the  assistant  of  a  regular  guide.]  The 
guides  are  bound  to  carry  luggage  to  the  weight  of  IT^^  lbs.,  or  11  lbs.  if 
the  traveller  is  riding.  Porter  (to  carry  40  lbs.)  10  fr.  Mnle  (burden  not 
to  exceed  220  lbs.)  8  fr.  Under  favourable  circumstances  one  guide  and 
one  allievo  are  sufficient  for  a  party  of  travellers.  For  the  use  of  an  alpen- 
stock 50  c. ;  pair  of  gloves  60  c. ;  candles  60  c.  each ;  nightquarters  in  the 
OsservatoHo  (p.  400)  4  fr.,  or  with  use  of  the  Cantoniera  (p.  899)  6  fr.,  fo^ 
members  of  a  foreign  Alpine  Club  3  fr. ;  nightquarters  in  the  Cantoniera 
2  fr.  Higher  charges  (comp.  p.  886)  are  made  for  the  descent  to  other  places, 
or  for  the  ascent  from  Linguaglossa,  Zafferana,  Biancavilla,  or  Bandazzo. 

Ascent  op  thb  Monti  Bobbi  (p.  899).  Guide  8  fr.,  Mule  2  fr.  —  Ascent 
OF  the  Monte  Gbkbli.abo  (p.  899).  Guide  7  fr.,  Mule  5  fr.  —  Bound  Montb 
Geuellabo.    Guide  8  fr..  Mule  6  fr. 

Oarriagea.  The  usual  charge  for  a  two -horse  carriage  to  Kicolosi, 
which  remains  there  during  the  night,  and  conveys  the  traveller  back  to 
Catania  next  day  vi&  Treecutagni  (p.  401),  is  20-30  fr.  One-horse  carr. 
10-15  fr.  Those  who  walk  or  ride  to  Nicolosi  may  engage  a  carriage  for 
the  return  only  (with  one  horse  6-8,  with  two  12-14  fr.,  and  1-2  fr.  fee). 
(Carriage  of  course  preferable  for  the  return  to  Catania  after  a  fatiguing 
ride  of  10-12  hrs.,  although  the  charges  are  exorbitant.)  The  ascent  of 
£tna  from  Catania  thus  costs  a  single  traveller  60-70  fr.  (44-66  fr.  if  he 
begins  walking  at  Kicolosi),  while  it  is  considerably  less  for  members  of 
a  party  (86-60  fr.). 

Even  in  hot  weather  the  traveller  should  not  fail  to  be  provided  with 

an  overcoat  or  plaid,   as  the  wind  on  the  mountain  is  often  bitterly  cold. 

In  winter  or  spring,  when  the  snow  is  still  unmelted,  coloured  spectacles 

7ill  be  found  useful.    Large  spectacles  are  also  advantageous  in  a  high 

rind  as  a  protection  against  the  dust.    To  prevent  burning  from  the  glare 
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of  the  8B0W,  the  lace  should  be  smeared  with  sine  ointment  or  burnt  cork. 
In  general  the  equipment  for  Alpine  aseents  suggests  whAt  is  neeeasary 
here  \  warm  gloves,  woollen  stockings,  and  strong  shoes  are  of  course 
Indispensable. 

PrOYisions  for  the  ascent,  including  water,  strong  coffee  in  bottles 
(or  tea  in  packets),  wine,  bread,  eggs,  cold  meat,  sugar,  and  salt,  must  be 
procured  at  Catania  or  Nicolosi.  All  these  may  be  procured  from  Oiardini 
«  Montanaro^  Via  Steaicoro  Etnea  130,  next  door  to  the  Birreria  Svizzera, 
at  Catania.  A  spirit-lamp  is  very  desirable.  The  guide,  with  whom  the 
provisions  are  shared,  should  also  bring  a  small  supply  of  charcoal. 

Distanoes.  From  Catania  to  Kicolosi  by  carriage  (best  starting •  point 
the  Piassa  Gioeni  at  the  end  of  the  tramway;  see  pp.  SdS,  888)  in  2V4  hrs., 
returning  in  1^4-1  Vs  hrs. ;  on  foot  from  the  Piazza  Gioeni  in  BVsi  ^&ck.  in 
2Vs  brs.  Mule  from  Nicolosi  to  the  Cantonlera  ca.  4  hrs.,  thence  to  the 
Osservatorio  3  hrs.  \  on  foot  from  Nicolosi  (for  good  walkers  only)  7-8  hrs. 
(halts  not  included).  From  the  Osservatorio  to  the  crater,  on  foot  only, 
in  1  hr.  •,  halt  on  the  summit  and  descent  to  the  Osservatorio  2-2V2  hrs.  -, 
thence  to  Nicolosi  (partly  on  foot)  4-5  hrs. 

Plan  of  Exeuraion.  In  summer  and  autumn  the  ascent  is  usually  made 
as  follows :  Drive  from  Catania  to  Nicolosi  in  the  morning,  breakfast,  and 
start  again  at  10  a.m.,  reaching  the  Gantoniera  at  2  p.m. ;  rest  here  for  1  hr., 
and  then  ascend  to  (3-4hrs.)  the  Osservatorio.  Several  hours  of  repose  are  en- 
joyed here,  the  ascent  not  being  resumed  till  2  or  2.30  a.m.,  and  the  summit 
is  gained  at  3.15  or  3.45  a.m.  —  The  guides  should  be  required  to  observe 
punctually  the  prescribed  hours  of  starting,  in  order  that  the  traveller  may 
neither  arrive  too  late  at  the  Osservatorio  nor  be  surprised  by  the  sunrise 
before  reaching  the  top.  Those  who  pass  the  night  in  Nicolosi  (which  is 
recommended)  may  begin  the  ascent  about  8  a.m.  \  and,  if  fortune  befriend 
them,  they  may  reach  the  summit  in  time  to  enjoy  the  sunset  as  well  as 
the  sunrise.  —  In  winter  or  spring  travellers  may  drive  in  the  forenoon 
from  Catania  to  Nicolosi,  ride  thence  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Gantoniera, 
rest  there  for  part  of  the  night  (Observatory  often  closed  in  winter),  and 
ascend  thence,  over  snow,  to  the  summit  between  1  and  5  a.m.,  following 
the  telegraph-posts  as  far  as  the  Osservatorio.  Mules  are  taken  only  to 
the  snow-line,  generally  indeed  only  to  the  Gantoniera.  The  top  should 
be  quitted  for  the  return  before  the  sud  has  melted  the  snow  too  much. 

The  chief  work  on  Mount  ^tna  is  '-fitna',  by  Sartorius  von  Walters- 
hattsen^  edited  by  Lasaulx  (Leipzig,  1880;  with  map). 

Mouxit  JEtna,  Italian  Etna  and  Sioilian  MongiheUo  (from  ^monte' 
and  *jeber,  the  Arabic  for  mountain),  commonly  called  */i  Monte\  is 
the  loftiest  volcano  In  Europe,  as  well  as  the  highest  mountain  in 
Italy  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  North  Italian  Alps).  Mili- 
tary observations  made  in  1897  demonstrated  that  its  height  had 
decreased  from  10,870  ft.  In  1864  to  10,742  ft.  (the  highest  point 
being  towards  the  S.),  while  the  crater  had  become  wider  and 
flatter.  The  geodetic  survey  in  1900  returned  the  height  at  10,768  ft 
(floor  of  the  crater  9764  ft.).  i£tna  has  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone, 
with  the  regular  and  gradual  slope  of  its  sides  interrupted  only  on 
the  E.  by  the  ValU  del  Bove  (p.  401)  and  by  the  subsidiary  cones 
(almost  200  in  number;  some  over  3000  ft.  in  height),  which  have 
risen  over  lateral  Assures  caused  by  volcanic  agency.  The  mountain 
covers  not  less  than  460  sq.  M.,  and  its  base  Is  about  90  M.  in  cir- 
cumference. There  are  three  different  zones  of  vegetation  on  the 
slopes  of  iGtna.  The  first  extends  beyond  Nicolosi,  called  the  Begione 
Piemontese  or  Coltivata,  This  region,  again,  may  he  divided  into  a 
lower  part,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  evergreen  cultivated 
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trees  inch  u  the  olive  (up  to  3000  ft.)  aod  the  agnuni,  the  latter^ 
owing  to  want  of  water,  being  geldom  met  with  higher  than  1000  fT. 
The  upper  part  of  the  first  region  inclndes  decidnons  plants,  such  as 
the  vine  (oeoasionally  seen  at  a  height  of  3600  ft.),  the  almond,  and 
the  hasel-nnt.  The  next  zone  is  the  Regione  Moscoml  or  Ntmoroia^ 
extending  to  6800  ft.  and  also  subdivided  into  two  regions.  The 
lower  of  these  (3000-6000  ft.)  is  clothed  chiefly  with  the  evergreen 
pine  (Pinna  nigricans),  the  upper  (6000-6800  ft.)  with  birches 
(Betula  alba).  A  few  small  groves  of  oaks  occur  on  the  W.,  N.,  and  £., 
and  red  beeches  are  found  at  the  Serra  del  Solflzio.  Chestnut-trees, 
cultivated  either  for  their  fruit  or  for  their  timber,  grow  at  all  heights 
from  1000  ft.  to  6300  ft  In  the  highest  zone,  the  Regione  Deserta^  from 
6800  ft.  to  the  summit,  the  vegetation  is  of  a  most  stunted  descrip- 
tion. Even  at  a  height  of  6200  ft.  the  beeches  become  dwarfed. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  and  the  frequent  changes  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  no  Alpine  flora  can  exist  here,  but  there  is  a  narrow 
zone  of  sub-Alpine  shrubs,  most  of  which  occur  also  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  wooded  region.  About  forty  species  of  plants  only  are 
found  here,  among  which  are  the  barberry,  juniper,  Yiola  gracilis, 
and  Saponaria  depressa.  Within  the  last  2000  ft.  five  phanerogam- 
ous species  only  flourish :  Seneeio  Etnensis,  Anthemis  Etnensis, 
Robertsia  taraxacoides  (these  three  peculiar  to  i£tna),  Tanacetum 
vulgare,  and  Astragalus  Siculus,  which  last  grows  in  tufts  of  3-4  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  Seneeio  Etnensis  is  found  as  high  as  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  crater,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  Osservatorio. 
Hardly  a  trace  of  animal  life  can  be  detected  on  the  higher  portion 
of  the  mountain.  The  black  silent  waste,  glittering  in  the  sun- 
shine, produces  an  impression  seldom  forgotten  by  those  who  have 
witnessed  it.  By  the  end  of  summer  all  snow  has  disappeared,  ex- 
cept a  few  isolated  patches  in  the  hollows  facing  the  N.,  and  in  the 
artificially  protected  pits  (p.  899).  On  the  lower  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain, wolves,  as  well  as  hares,  rabbits,  and  a  few  wild  boars,  are  the 
usual  objects  of  the  chase.  The  present  forests  of  JEina,  are  a  mere 
fragment  of  the  splendid  belt  of  timber,  suggested  by  the  Squatter- 
dici  viUaggi  del  bosco'  above  Catania,  which,  however,  now  present 
no  definite  line  of  demarcation.  Eerns  (especially  thePteris  aquilina) 
frequently  take  the  place  of  underwood.  The  densest  forests  are 
the  Bosehi  della  Cerrita  and  di  Linguaglossa  on  the  N.E.  side,  which, 
however,  suffered  greatly  from  the  eruption  of  1865.  As  lately  as  the 
16th  cent,  impenetrable  forests  extended  from  the  summit  down  to 
the  valley  of  the  Alcantara,  and  Cardinal  Bembo  extols  the  beauty  of 
the  groves  of  plane-trees.  About  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cent< 
upwards  of  one-third  of  the  E.  side  was  still  overgrown  with  forest* 
The  destruction  of  the  woods  Is,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  the  advance 
of  settlement  and  cultivation.  The  lower  slopes  of  i£tna,  owing  to 
'  6  extraordinary  fertility  of  their  volcanic  soil,  are  among  the  most 
isely  populated  agricultural  districts  in  the  world.   The  density 
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in  the  inhabited  area  (helow  2600  ft.)  is  about  990  pers;  per  square 
mile,  and  this  figure  rises  to  8656  pers.  per  square  mile  in  the 
district  between  Oatania,  Nicolosi,  and  Aoireale  (about  one-sixth  of 
the  vhole).  Above  a  height  of  2600  ft.  there  occur,  besides  the  vil- 
lage of  MaleMOj  only  a  few  isolated  houses. 

Ebtjptions.  ifitna  has  been  known  as  a  volcano  from  the  earliest 
ages.  At  one  time  the  mountain  has  been  represented  as  the  prison 
of  the  giant  Enceladus  or  Typhosus,  at  another  as  the  forge  of  Yul- 
can.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  Homer  does  not  allude  to  its 
volcanic  character.  Pindar,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  an  eruption 
in  B.O.  476,  and  a  violent  outbreak  in  prehiBtoric  times  made  the 
Sicanians  abandon  the  district.  About  eighty  eruptions  fall  within 
the  limits  of  history.  The  most  violent  were  those  of  B.O.  396, 126, 
and  122,  and  A.D.  1169^  1829, 1537,  and  1669.  The  last  of  these, 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  of  all,  has  been  described  by  the  nat^ 
uralist  Borelli.  On  that  occasion  the  Monti  Rossi  were  formed, 
27,000  persons  were  deprived  of  all  shelter,  and  many  lives  were 
lost  in  the  rapidly  descending  streams  of  lava.  In  1693  an  erup- 
tion was  accompanied  by  a  fearful  earthquake,  which  partially  or 
totally  destroyed  forty  towns,  and  caused  a  loss  of  60-100,000  lives. 
An  eruption  took  place  in  1755,  the  year  of  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon,  and  others  In  1766  and  1792.  The  last  has  been  described 
by  Ferrara.  In  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  nineteen  erup<fc 
tions,  an  average  of  one  every  five-  years.  The  most  violent  were 
those  of  1812,  1819,  1843,  1852,  and  1865.  The  first  of  these 
lasted  six  and  the  second  two  months;  the  last- mentioned  thiee 
were  especially  active  at  Bronte ,  Zafferana ,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Frumento  to  the  N.E.  of  the  principal  crater  respectively. 
The  eruption  of  1865  was  accompanied  by  an  earthquake  which 
destroyed  the  village  of  La  Macchia.  iEtna  was  again  in  eruption 
in  1868,  1869,  1874, 1879,  1883,  1886,  1891,  1892,  and  1899. 

The  eruption  of  1879  (May  26th  to  June  6th)  occurred  on  the  N. 
slope.  Here  it  formed  a  new  crater,  the  Monte  Umberto-Margherita 
(4705  ft.).  The  lava  pouring  forth  from  its  fissures  descended 
rapidly,  devastating  a  large  tract  of  cultivated  ground,  crossed  the 
road  from  Linguaglossa  to  Randazzo  (p.  385),  and  did  not  cease  to 
flow  till  it  had  almost  reached  the  river  Alcantara.  The  superficial 
area  of  this  stream  of  lava  amounts  to  2,720,000  sq.  yds. 

A  series  of  small  earthquakes  and  outbreaks  in  1883  marked 
the  opening  of  a  new  eruptive  period,  lasting  for  ten  years.  The 
eruption  of  1886  began  on  May  18th  with  the  emission  of  dense 
clouds  of  steam  and  showers  of  ashes  from  the  large  central  crater. 
Early  the  next  morning  a  violent  earthquake  was  felt  on  the  S. 
slope  of  the  mountain,  and  a  new  crater,  about  4650  ft,  above  the 
sea-level,  was  formed  to  the  N.E.  of  Monte  ConciIio(*Oo*  on  our  map), 
about  4%  M.  above  Nicolosi ,  from  the  summit  of  which  steam 
molten  stone,  and  ashes  were  hurled,  amid  crashes  and  reports  lik 
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thandei.  From  the  S.  bate  of  ibis  new  hill)  now  known  as  Monte 
QemeUato  (*Ge'  on  oor  map),  molten  lava  ponied  down  the  moun- 
tain in  the  direetion  of  Nicolosi,  at  the  rate  of  160-190  ft.  per  honr. 
The  teiror-Btricken  inhabitants  of  Niooloei  bore  the  pictnres  of  the 
saints  from  the  churches  in  a  supplicatory  procession  to  the  so- 
called  AUareUiy  a  building  dedicated  to  the  patron-saints  of  the 
Yillage,  and  situated  about  1  M.  above  it  on  a  small  eminence.  On 
the  evening  of  the  24th,  the  bishop  of  Catania  solemnly  displayed 
the  Veil  of  St.  Agatha.  Three  days  later  the  lava-stream  reached 
the  Altaielli,  but  divided  at  the  eminence,  while  another  stream, 
on  the  £.  side  of  the  Monti  Rossi,  made  straight  for  Nicolosi.  On 
June  3rd,  however,  the  lava  ceased  flowing,  within  370  yds.  of  the 
first  houses,  and  on  the  next  day  the  eruption  ended  with  another 
earthquake.  The  eruption  of  1891  was  still  more  important,  but 
as  the  lava  in  this  case  flowed  over  that  of  earlier  eruptions,  the 
damage  to  cultivation  was  slight.  Considerable  harm  was  wrought 
by  the  eruption  of  July  9th,  1892.  A  crater  opened  near  Mte.  Gomel- 
laro  (p.  399)  and  discharged  a  stream  of  lava  to  the  S.,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  others.  The  main  stream,  vrith  an  initial  velocity 
of  380  and  640  ft.  per  hr.  (afterwards  30-40  ft.  per  hr.),  had  on 
Aug.  6th  approached  within  11/4  M.  of  BoreUo  and  within  2Vs  M. 
of  NieoloH  and  Pedara,  —  From  1892  to  1899  Mt.  iEtna  was 
quiescent  But  on  July  19th,  1899,  an  explosion  occurred  in  the 
central  crater;  a  column  of  mingled  steam  and  ashes  of  the  usual 
umbrella-like  9hape  was  hurled  to  the  height  of  about  18,000  ft. 
above  the  crater  and  under  the  influence  of  the  wind  deposited  a 
layer  of  ashes  on  the  S.£.  slopes  of  the  mountun  as  far  as  Zafferana. 
At  the  same  time  heavy  rain,  stained  red  by  the  ashes  and  adds, 
fell  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  No  earthquake  accompanied 
this  eruption,  and  no  serious  damage  was  caused,  though  the  Obser- 
vatory  was  considerably  injured  by  ^bombs'  (see  p.  128). 

**AsoBNT.  We  quit  Catania  by  the  long  Strada  Etnea  and  the 
Piazza  Gioeni  (see  p.  395),  passing  an  interminable  succession  of 
country-residences.  If  time  permit,  the  traveller  should  visit  the 
park  of  the  Marchese  San  Giuliano,  at  Lieatia,  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  road.  At  Barriera  the  road  divides,  the  branch  to  Nicolosi 
leading  to  the  left,  between  the  two  obelisks.  The  ascent  becomes 
more  rapid;  Oravina  is  passed,  then  Meuealueia  (3569 inhab.),  and 
farther  on  Massa  AwwoMiata  (1750  ft.).  Between  this  and  Nicolosi 
we  traverse  the  lava-stream  of  1669.  The  rounded  and  at  places 
tree-like  bushes  of  broom  (Genista  Etnensis)  which  sometimei  reach 
a  height  of  20  ft.,  here  form  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  soene.  To  the 
left  tower  the  reddish  cones  of  the  Monti  Bossi  (p.  399). 

Kioolosi.  —  Albsboo-Tbattobxa  Momti  Bobsi,  in  the  Piazza,  B.,  L., 

&  A.  2,  d^j.  2,  D.  8  fr.  (both  inol.  wine),  bargaining  necessary,  very  fair) 

\i.B.  Stna  Liotta,  also  in  the  Piaua,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  iVs-S,  d^j.  3,  D.Sfr. 

ith  inel.  wine),  very  plain  but  clean.    Each  hotel  famishes  baskets  of 

(Visions  for  li/s  day  at  7  fr.  each.    For  Mt.  JEtna  parties  of  4  or  more 
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the  landlord  of  the  Alb.  Monti  Bossi  suppUea  carriages  to  Catania  and 
back,  provisions  (incl.  luncheon  for  two  days),  guides,  mules,  and  night- 
quarters  at  the  Osservatorio  for  an  inclnsire  charge  of  40  fr.  each. 

Nicolosi,  a  village  with  3466  inhab.,  9  M.  to  the  N.W.  of 
Catania,  is  the  usual  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  Mt.  iEtna. 
The  traveller  should  at  once  apply  to  the  *  Signer  Capo-Guida*, 
in  the  Ufficio  deUe  Guide,  and  make  the  needful  arrangements 
with  him  (comp.  p.  394).  —  Those  who  intend  to  sleep  at  Nicolosi 
should  arrive  in  time  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  Monti  Bof  si, 
the  so-called  FrateUi  (3110  ft.,  in  1V2^'- »  guide,  unnecessary,  see 
p.  394),  the  same  afternoon.  This  expedition  may  b.e  made  as  an 
excursion  from  Catania  in  5-6*/2  ^rs.  by  driving  to  and  from  Nicolosi. 
We  pass  the  two  just- mentioned  hotels,  turn  to  the  right  (N.W.) 
about  330  yds.  to  the  W.  of  them,  and  ascend  the  hill  for  a  few 
hundred  feet  to  the  statue  of  the  Yirgln  and  a  wooden  cross  (driv- 
ing practicable  to  this  point).  We  continue  to  follow  the  wall  in 
the  same  direction  for  about  220  yds,  and  20  paces  beyond  the  end 
of  it  turn  to  the  right,  towards  the  N.,  by  a  poor  path  leading  to  the 
depression  between  the  peaks.  A  little  farther  on  we  ascend  the 
left  or  W.  peak  of  the  Fratelli  (i/g  hr.  from  the  statue  of  the  Virgin! 
The  top  commands  a  fine  view,  especially  of  the  lava-fleld  of  188d. 
In  descending  we  skirt  the  right  or  E.  peak  towards  the  N.E.  and 
find,  below  the  lava,  a  path  returning  to  Nicolosi. 

A  visit  to  the  JforUe  Oemellaro  (p.  8S^;  guide,  see  p.  394)  is  laborious 
and  requires  a  whole  day.  The  best  route  {passes  the  Monte  Arso,  where 
there  is  a  cistern  containing  water  in  the  house  of  8ig.  ^uteri.  To  the 
foot  of  the  crater  is  a  ride  of  6  hrs.*,  the  cone  niust  be  aacended  on  foot. 

The  route  to  Mt.  iEtna  leads  from  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  town 
past  the  country-houses  of  Sig.  Bruno  and  Sig.  Bonanno ,  skirts 
the  S.  foot  of  the  Monti  Rossi  to  the  W.  for  2  M.,  and  then  keeps 
straight  to  the  N.  towards  the  summit  of  Mt.  w£tna.  In  3-372  hrs. 
we  reach  the  Gaaa  del  Bosoo  (4715  ft.),  at  the  W.  hase  of  the 
Monte  Binazzi.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  small  craters,  formed  in 
1892,  which  the  guides  will  point  out.  The  path  winds  through  a 
hollow  between  smaller  extinct  volcanoes,  until,  about  6900  ft. 
above  the  sea,  it  enters  the  Regione  Deserta,  The  ascent  is  at  first 
gradual.  To  the  left  is  the  Monte  Yetdre  (5813  ft.),  to  the  right 
the  lava-stream  of  1882.  Ahead  of  us  rises  the  Monte  Castellazzo 
(7125  ft.),  at  the  base  of  which  stands  the  new  Casa  Cantoniera 
(6140  ft.j  accommodation,  see  p.  394),  1  hr.  from  the  Casa  del 
Bosco,  4-41/2  ^s.  from  Nicolosi,  constructed  by  the  Italian  Alpine 
Club  mainly  to  facilitate  winter-ascents  and  provided  with  a  cistern 
of  good  water.  The  black  peak  which  has  long  been  conspicuous  to 
the  right  is  the  Montagnuola  (8670  ft.),  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
Serra  del  Solflzio;  below  it  to  the  S.  are  hollows  filled  with  snow. 
The  snow  in  these  ^Tacca  della  Neve'  is  covered  in  winter  with  p 
layer  of  ashes,  in  order  to  preserve  it  for  the  summer,  when  it 
carried  down  to  the  valley  for  cooling  purposes.  To  the  N.  this  ri< 
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descends  perpendicularly  to  a  depth  of  2-3000  ft.  to  the  Yalle  del 
Bove,  roiind  wMoh  the  traveller  proceeds  to  the  W.  hy  the  Piano 
del  Lago,  after  a  short  but  precipitous  part  of  the  ascent. 

The  night  is  spent  in  the  rooms  reserved  for  tourists  in  the 
Osservatorio  or  Casa  Etnea  (9650  ft. ;  p.  394),  built  in  1887  on 
the  site  of  the  former  Ccua  Inglete^  which  was  erected  by  order  of 
several  English  officers  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  during 
the  occupation  of  Sicily.  The  observatory  is  usually  closed,  the 
custodian  merely  visiting  it  about  once  a  fortnight  to  read  the 
instruments,  etc.  The  fine  volcanic  dust  finds  its  way  through  the 
crevices  of  the  walls,  so  that  the  rooms  are  far  from  dean,  while 
their  equipment  is  very  scanty. 

The  Osservatorio  lies  about  1000  ft.  below  the  summit,  which 
is  easily  reached  in  an  hour,  if  the  sides  are  free  of  ashes.  When 
the  ashes  are  deep,  however,  the  ascent  is  very  fatiguing,  and  when 
the  wind  is  high  it  is  often  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible. 

The  form  of  the  Crater  undergoes  constant  alteration  (comp. 
p.  395).  At  one  time  it  consists  of  a  single  abyss,  2-3  M.  in  cir- 
cumference (in  1900  ca.  1730  ft.  in  width,  825  ft.  In  depth),  at  an- 
other it  is  divided  by  a  barrier  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  only 
emits  smoke.  From  the  summit,  the  Sunbisb  is  a  spectacle  of  in- 
describable grandeur.  The  top  of  the  mountain  is  illumined  by  the 
morning  twilight  whilst  all  below  is  enveloped  in  profound  ob- 
scurity. The  sea  occasionally  presents  the  appearance  of  a  lofty  bank 
of  clouds,  the  horizon  being  considerably  more  elevated  than  the 
spectator  would  expect.  Purple  clouds  indicate  the  point  where  the 
sun  is  about  to  appear.  Suddenly  a  ray  of  light  flits  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  gradually  changing  to  a  golden  streak,  and  then 
to  a  segment  of  a  circle,  the  lower  part  of  which  shimmers  in  an 
intense  purple  as  it  widens.  The  beaming  disk  then  slowly  emerges. 
The  mountains  of  Calabria  still  cast  their  long  shadows  on  the  sea. 
The  light  gradually  descends  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  dark  violet  shadow  which  the  vast  pyramid  oasts  over  Sicily  to 
the  W.  deepens.  The  outlines  of  the  cone  and  its  summit  are 
distinctly  recognized,  forming  a  colossal  isosceles  triangle  on  the 
surface  of  the  island.  After  1/4  hr.  the  sublime  spectacle  is  over, 
and  the  flood  of  light  destroys  the  effect  produced  by  the  shadows. 
The  deep  valleys  and  the  precipitous  coast  alone  remain  for  a  time 
in  obscurity.  As  the  sun  continues  to  ascend,  new  points  become 
visible.  The  spectator  stands  at  the  centre  of  a  vast  circle  of  260  M. 
in  diameter  and  800  M.  in  circumference.  Towards  the  N.B*  is  the 
peninsula  of  Calabria,  above  which  masses  of  clouds  frequently  hover 
on  the  N.,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  an  island.  The  Faro  of  Messina 
(the  town  not  visible)  lies  at  our  feet,  the  Monti  Peloritani  appear 
like  insignificant  hills,  and  the  Nebrodian  range  only  a  degree 
higher.  The  highest  point  of  the  Madonia  range  to  the  W.N.W., 
jirnd  the  Rocca  Busambra  and  Pizzo  di  Cammarata  to  the  W.  are 
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the  only  oonspicaous  points.  In  winter,  when  the  atmosphere  is 
tinnsaallY  clear,  the  sea  all  around  the  island  is  said  to  be  distin^ 
guishable.  The  coast  of  Africa  cannot  possibly  be  visible,  notwith- 
standing the  assurances  of  the  guides.  Malta  i»  also  beyond  the 
range  of  vision.  The  greater  part  of  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  is 
visible ;  the  Lipari  islands  appear  to  greet  their  majestic  sovereign 
with  their  columns  of  smoke ;  and  the  promontory  of  Milazzo  extends 
far  into  the  sea. 

After  a  walk  round  the  crater  (which,  however,  is  impossible 
in  a  high  wind,  eomp.  p.  394),  we  descend  rapidly  to  the  Osser- 
vatorio  and  remount  our  mules.  In  descending,  we  may  make  a 
slight  digression  towards  the  E.  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  Valle 
del  Bove,  a  black,  desolate  abyss,  3  M.  in  width,  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  vertical  cliffs,  2000-4000  ft.  in  height  (left  Serra  delle 
Concazzty  right  Serra  del  Solfizio)^  and  opening  towards  the  E.  only. 
Geologically  this  basin  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  ^Etna,  as  its 
S.W.  angle,  the  so-called  Balzo  di  Trifoglietto,  where  the  descent 
is  most  precipitous,  was  very  probably  the  original  crater  of  the 
mountain.  —  The  traveller  should  also  ask  the  guides  to  show  him 
the  Monti  Centermri  (6026  ft.),  two  regular  cones  in  the  middle 
of  the  Valle  del  Bove,  whence  an  eruption  in  1852  proceeded. 

Geologists  may  make  the  fatiguing  descent  to  Zafferana  (Albergo  Um- 
berto  Primo,  tolerable)  to  view  the  immense  lava-streams  (p.  398)  in  the 
Valle  del  Bove.  A  vinit  there  and  back  from  Catania  takes  l^/a  day.  The 
ride  via  Pedara  and  Trec€utag"i  to  Zafferana  takes  8  hrs.  Kear  the  chief 
charch  of  Trecastagni  we  obtain  a  splendid  view  of  the  mountains  -of 
Taormina.  The  excarsion  to  the  Valle  del  Bove  occupies  ca.  7  hrs.,  while 
the  rest  of  the  time  is  taken  up  by  the  return  to  Catania  or  to  (6  H.) 
ManganOy  the  nearest  railway-station. 

From  the  upper  margin  of  the  Valle  del  Bove  we  ride  to 
the  ruins  of  the  Torre  del  Hlosofo  (9570  ft.),  the  traditional  ob- 
servatory of  Empedocles,  who  is  said  to  have  sought  a  voluntary 
death  in  the  crater.  As  the  building  is  obviously  of  Roman  con- 
struction, it  was  possibly  erected  on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian's  ascent  of  the  mountain  to  witness  the  sunrise.  —  From 
this  point  we  regain  the  route  by  which  we  mounted  by  descend- 
ing to  the  right,  first  gradually,  then  somewhat  abruptly.  The 
steeper  portions  of  the  descent  are  more  easily  and  safely  traversed 
on  foot.  Before  reaching  the  plain  of  Nicolosi,  we  see  the  convent 
of  Sam  Nicola  d' Arena  to  the  left,  where  the  Benedictines  of  Ca- 
tania used  to  celebrate  their  vintage-festival.  It  was  founded  in 
1156  by  Simon,  Count  of  Policastro,  nephew  of  Roger  I. 


39.   From  Catania  to  Syracuse. 

54  H.  Railway,  three  ordinary  trains  daily  in  2V4-3^/s  hrs.  (fares  6  fr.  60, 
4fr.  15,  2fr.  75  c);  one  express  in  2  hrs.  (fares  11  fr.  40,  7  fr.  85,  6  fr. 
20  c),  proceeding  at  Syracuse  to  the  harbour  (comp.  p.  406).  —  StbamboaT 
on  Wed.  afternoon  in  31/4  hrs.  (fare  7Vj  fr.).  v 
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Catania,  see  p.  387.  The  railway  intersects  the  Piana  di  Ca- 
tania, the  Campi  Laestrygonii,  which  Cicero  extols  as  the  ^uberrima 
pars  Siciliffi')  and  which  are  still  regarded  as  the  granary  of  the  is- 
land. To  the  right  lies  the  town  of  Misterbianeo  (p.  387). 

5  M.  Bicocca  (p.. 348),  junction  for  Girgenti  and  Palermo  (R.  30). 
10  M.  Passo  Martina.  We  cross  the  Simeto  (Symaethus)^  and  then  the 
Qumalunga.  On  the  S.  bank  of  the  former  lay  the  ancient  town  of 
Symatthua,  to  which  belonged  a  large  necropolis  discovered  in  the 
Tenata  Tnrrazza  here.  Lower  down,  the  Simeto  and  Gurnalunga 
unite  to  form  the  Qiarrttta.  In  winter  the  whole  plain  is  frequently 
under  water,  and  the  road  impassable.  Malaria  prevails  in  the  lower 
parts  in  summer.   The  railway  traverses  the  hilly  ground.  Tunnel. 

14  M.  Valsayoia. 

Fbok  Vai^savoia  to  Galtaoibokb,  41 X.,  railway  (tbree  trains  daily  in 
each  direction)  in  3  4  hrs.  (fares  3  fr.  70,  2  fr.  76,  1  fr.  55  c).  —  6V«  M.  Leone; 
8  M.  Seordia,  noted  for  its  fine  oranges;  13  M.  FUdidonne;  iV/t  M.  MUiUllo, 
rebuilt  after  the  earthquake  of  16^.  —  30  M.  Minio,  the  ancient  Menae, 
founded  by  Ducetius  and  taken  by  the  Saraceais  in  840.  A  road  leads 
from  Mineo  to  (16  M.)  PalagoniOs  a  small  town,  mentioned  in  antiquity, 
and  once  the  property  of  the  naval  hero  Roger  Loria.  In  1884  a  prehistoric 
settlement  was  dicovered  here.  This  road  passes  Favarotta^  3  M .  to  the 
N.  of  which  is  situated  the  Laeus  Falioorum  (Li^go  de'PalM  or  Logo 
Fittija),  generally  490  ft.  in  circumference  and  13  ft.  deep  in  the  middle. 
In  dry  seasons  it  sometimes  disappears  entirely.  Two  apertures  (fratres 
Palici)  in  the  centre  emit  carbonic  acid  gas  with  such  force  that  the  water 
is  forced  upwards  to  a  height  of  2  ft.,  and  the  whole  surface  is  agitated 
as  if  boiling.  Small  birds  are  suffocated  in  attempting  to  fly  too  near 
the  surface  across  the  lake,  and  horses  and  oxen  experience  difficulty 
in  breathing  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  water.  The  ancients  regarded  the 
spot  as  sacred  and  the  peculiar  resort  of  the  gods.  The  Dii  Palici  were 
believed  to  be  sons  of  Zeus  and  the  nymph  Thalia.  A  sumptuous  temple 
was  accordingly  erected  here,  to  which  the  pious  flocked  from  all  quarters, 
but  every  vestige  of  it  has  now  disappeared.  Fugitive  slaves  found  an 
asylum  in  this  temple.  An  oath  sworn  by  the  Dii  Palici  was  deemed 
peculiarly  solemn.  At  no  great  distance  from  this  spot,  on  the  rocky 
plateau  now  known  as  */  Cctoonf^  Ducetius  founded  the  town  of  Pdlica  in 
B.C.  453,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  shortly  afterwards  by  the 
Syracusans.  —  25Va  M.  Viztini-IAcodia.  The  little  town  of  Vizzini  lies  to 
the  S.E.  of,  and  above,  the  railway.  The  churches  of  Matrice  and  del 
Cappuccini  each  contain  two  paintings  by  Pilippo  Paladino,  while  the 
church  of  the  Hinori  Osservanti  has  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  by  Gagini  (1537) 
and  a  Madonna  by  Antonello  da  Saliba  (1509).  In  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  dei  Greci  is  a  triptych  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Greece  in 
885  A.D.  —  38  M.  Granmiehele. 

41  H.  Qaltagirone  (AV^rgo'RittorawU  Trinacria)  is  regarded  as  the 
most  civilised  provincial  town  in  Sicily  (14,627  inhab.).  It  was  founded  by 
the  Ssracens  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  town.  Although  2000  ft.  above  the 
sea-level,  it  is  well-built  and  possesses  a  fine  promenade  and  market-place, 
whence  a  lofty  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  old  Caelle.  The  churches  of 
San  Qiacomo  and  Santa  Maria  di  Oesit,  outside  the  town,  contain  various 
works  by  the  Gagini.  The  aristocracy  of  the  place  is  zealous  in  promoting 
public  education.  Pottery  is  the  stapltB  commodity,  and  the  traveller  may 
purchase  very  characteristic,  well-executed  figures  of  Sicilians  and  Cala- 
brians,  in  their  national  costumes.  The  town  commands  a  magnificent 
panorama.   To  Jseoro  and  Cattragiovanni  viil  Piazza  ^fmerina,  see  p.  347. 

The  train  now  approaches  the  Lago  di  Lentini,  which  in  anti- 
uity  had  a  circumference  of  only  four  stadia  or  about  800  yds., 
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though  now  it  is  the  largest  lake  in  Sicily,  \rith  a  ciicumference 
vaTying  from  9^/2  to  I2V2  ^-  y  according  to  the  height  of  the  water. 
The  variation  is  dae  to  a  change  (probably  caused  by  an  earthquake) 
in  the  course  of  the  riyer  Trigona,  which  now  flows  into  the  lake. 
This  lake  is  usually  swollen  in  winter,  when  it  is  frequented  by 
countless  waterfowl,  while  in  summer  its  exhalations  poison  the 
atmosphere  (Lentini  is  therefore  to  be  avoided  as  a  sleeping-place). 

18  M.  Lentini.   The  town  is  about  IV4  M.  from  the  station. 

Lentini  {Alberto  Cei^trale^  with  trattoria,  well  spoken  0O1  a  town  with 
16,900  inhab.,  the  ancient  Zeon<«no»,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  settlementa  in 
Sicily  and  the  only  one  not  on  the  coast,  was  founded  in  B.C.  729  by  colon- 
ists from  Naxos  under  Theocles,  simultaneously  with  Catana.  A  century 
later  the  transition  from  oligarchy  to  democracy  was  succeeded  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  tyranny  by  Paneetius,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
tyrant  in  Sicily.  After  another  century  the  town  succumbed  to  Hippo- 
crates, tyrant  of  Oela,  and  thus  became  subject  to  the  tyrants  Gelon,  Hiero, 
and  Thrasybulus  of  Syracuse.  Hiero  transferred  hither  the  populations  of 
Naxos  and  Catana  (pp.  381,  389).  Leontinoi  afterwards  regained  its  in- 
dependence and  in  i39  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Athens,  but  was  again 
subdued  by  Syracuse,  and  to  some  extent  gave  rise  to  the  war  with  Athens. 
Gorgias,  the  great  orator  and  sophist,  was  a  native  of  Leontinoi  (480-380) 
and  it  was  by  his  persuasive  eloquence,  as  is  well  known,  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  induced  to  intervene  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Sicilians.  After  the 
disastrous  issue  of  the  war,  Leontinoi  was  at  first  subject  to  Syracuse.  In 
366  it  revolted  from  Dionysius  and  offered  protection  to  Dion,  and  it  after- 
wards became  the  refuge  of  the  tyrant  Hicetas,  who  was  expelled  by  Ti- 
moleon  (B.C.  343).  In  the  3rd  cent,  it  came  into  the  power  of  Hiero  II., 
whose  successor  Hieronymus  lost  his  life  here.  Polybius,  who  records  this 
event,  describes  the  situation  of  the  town.  It  appears  to  have  Iain  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  present  town,  and  not  where  the  local  topographers  usually 
place  it.  The  town  was  taken  by  Marcellus  in  214.  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  of  little  importance.  The  Saracens  gained  possession  of  it  at  an 
early  period.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  fortress  was  besieged  several  times, 
and  bravely  defended.  The  town  and  castle  were  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  1693. 

A  road  ascends  in  long  windings  from  Lentini  to  Carlentini  (620  ft.), 
a  poor  town  with  86(X)  inhab.,  founded  by  Charles  V.  (whence  the  name). 

From  Lentini,  or  from  Augusta,  a  visit  may  be-  paid  to  the  Sikelian 
tomb'Cavems  of  Pantalica  (p.  401)  \  carriage  there  and  back  in  one  4ay  25  fr. 

We  now  turn  to  the  E.  towards  the  coast,  following  the  valley 
of  the  San  Leonardo  (the  Teriaa  of  the  ancients),  which  we  after- 
wards cross.  This  river,  now  an  Insignlflcant  stream  in  a  shallow 
valley  bounded  by  limestone  hills,  was  down  to  the  12th  cent, 
navigable  for  sea-going  vessels  as  far  as  Lentini.  —  24  M.  Agnone, 
To  the  left  the  so-called  Pantano^  a  marshy  pond,  becomes  visible. 
The  line  skirts  the  lofty  coast.  31  M.  Brucoli.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Porcari  (the  ancient  Pantacyas)^  which  here  breaks  its  way  through 
the  hills,  lay  Trotilon^  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  settlements  in 
Sicily.  Large  salt-works  are  passed ;  the  snow-white  pyramids  of 
salt  (sometimes  covered  with  tiles)  also  occur  farther  on. 

341/2  M.  Anguita  (Lloyd's  Agent,  P.  A.  Outdo),  a  fortified  sea- 
port with  16,159  inhab.,  was  founded  by  Frederick  II.  in  1232, 
and  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  Genturipe  (p.  348),  which  was 
destroyed  in  1233.   It  occupies  the  picturesque  site  of  the  ancien^ 
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Xiphonia.  The  town  was  conquered  and  destroyed  several  times  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  1676  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  Dnqnesne 
here  defeated  De  Rnyter,  who  died  of  his  wounds  at  Syracuse  (see 
p.  408).  In  1693  the  town  was  severely  damaged  by  the  earthquake. 

The  railway  follows  the  coast.  The  Megarean  Bay  of  antiquity, 
extending  from  the  Capo  Santa  Croee,  to  the  E.  of  Augusta,  to  the 
Capo  Santa  Panagia  near  Syracuse,  was  formerly  bordered  with  a 
number  of  towns.  Here  from  N.  to  S.  lay  Xiphonia  (see  above), 
Megara  Hyblaea  (see  below),  and  Alabon. 

39  M.  Megara  Iblea^  so  called  from  the  site  of  Megara  Hyblaea^ 
which  lies  about  ^/s  M.  to  the  S.,  beyond  the  Flume  Gantera.  The 
latter  was  founded  in  B.C.  728  by  Megarean  colonists  from  Leontinoi, 
destroyed  byGelon,  but  re-erected  after  the  Athenian  andSyracusan 
war  as  an  outlying  fort  of  Syracuse.  Relics  of  the  fortifications  of 
the  6th  cent  B.C.  are  still  extant.  On  the  hills  to  the  right  lies 
the  small  town  of  MeliUi  (Alb.  Centrale;  diligence  from  Priolo  in 
ca.  2  hrs.),  with  numerous  Sikelian  tombs.  The  famous  Hyblsan 
honey  was  produced  here.  On  May  1st  and  2nd  a  vast  concourse  of 
people  assembles  at  MellUi  to  offer  thanks  to  St.  Sebastian  for  the 
miraculous  cures  effected  by  him,  and  to  celebrate  his  festival.  — 
From  Melilli  the  diligence  goes  on  to  the  W.  to  (23/4  hrs.;  6^/4  hrs. 
from  Syracuse)  Sortino  (Alb.  Gianni),  the  ancient  Xuthia,  About 
11/4  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  this  point  is  the  so-called  *cave-town*  of 
Pantalicay  consisting  of  several  thousand  tomb-chambers  cut  in  the 
cliffs  of  the  Anapo  valley;  one  of  the  caves  appears  to  have  been 
adapted  as  a  Byzantine  chapel,  and  there  are  other  traces  of  human 
habitation  as  late  as  the  14th  century  (comp.  pp.  351,  419). 

44  M.  Priolo;  the  village  lies  to  the  right.  To  the  left  is 
the  peninsula  of  Magnisi,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
isthmus.  This  was  the  peninsula  of  Thapsus,  well  known  in  con- 
nection with  the  Athenian  campaign.  The  Athenian  fleet  lay  to  the 
N.  of  the  isthmus.  Salt-works  are  now  situated  here. 

About  1V«  H.  from  Priolo,  and  visible  from  the  railway  (left),  stands  the 
Torre  del  Marcello,  probably  the  remains  of  a  tomb,  but  commonly  reputed 
to  be  a  trophy  erected  here  by  Harcellus  on  the  site  of  his  camp  after  the 
conquest  of  Syracuse. 

To  the  right  appears  the  hill  with  the  village  of  Belvedere  and 
the  signal-station  (p.  417).  The  train  now  skirts  the  Trogilus,  the 
bay  where  the  fleet  of  Marcellus  lay,  and  approaches  the  terrace 
which  extended  from  Belvedere  to  Capo  Santa  Panagia  and  bore 
the  N.  Dionysian  town-wall  of  the  Achradina.  It  crosses  the  wall 
near  the  Tyche  quarter  of  the  town  and  runs  eastwards  to  Capo  Santa 
Panagia,  Beyond  (50  M.)  Santa  Panagia  it  runs  along  the  E.  slope 
of  the  terrace  (finally  through  a  deep  cutting),  and  does  not  emerge 
from  the  rocks  until  just  before  reaching  Syracuse.  To  the  left  we 
have  a  fine  view  of  the  sea  and  the  Island  with  the  modem  town. 
To  the  right  is  the  Capuchin  Monastery  with  its  Latomia. 

54  M.  Siracusa. 
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The  &aiiw4y  fttatioii  (comp.  the  Map,  p.  412;  Cafi^  plain)  lies  about 
1  H.  to  the  W.  of  the  town;  one-horse  cab  65  c,  two-horae  1  fr.  50c., 
at  night  90  c,  1  fr.  90  c;  luggage  over  55  lbs.  25  c.,  over  1  cwt.  50c.( 
hotel-omnibuses,  1  fr.  The  Harbour  Station  (.to  the  W.  of  PI.  A,  1),  to  which 
the  express  train  runs  on,  is  of  moment  only  to  through-passengers  for  Malta. 

Hotels  (open  all  the  year  round ;  previous  inquiries  as  to  charges  ad-^ 
visable,  comp.  p.  xx ;  electric  light  at  almost  all).  On  the  Island :  *H6tbl 
DK8  ETRANaBBS  (formerly  C7a«a  PoUti ;  PI.  a,  B  4),  near  the  Fountain  of 
Arethusa,  with  lift,  hot-air  heating,  baths,  winter-garden,  and  terrace  over- 
looking the  public  gardens  and  the  sea,  B..  L..  &  A.  3Vs-6,  B.  IVs,  d^j.  8, 
D.  4V«,  pens.  8-12  fr.  $  •GaAND-HdTEL  (PI.  d  5  A,  2),  Piazza  Mazzini,  close 
to  the  harbour,  with  the  d^pendance  Villa  GiuUa^  near  the  Tomb  of 
Archimedes  (p.  419),  B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  4,  B.  IVs,  d^j.  31/2,  D.  6,  pens. 
121/2  &.;  *OBAMD-HdTBL  ViTTosiA  (Polace  Hotel;  PI.  c,  A  Ij,  at  the  small 
harbour,  with  a  fine  view,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  3-5,  B.  IVs,  d^j.  31/2,  D.  5,  pens. 
10-12,  omn.  1  fr.  —  Second  class  (all  with  trattoria):  Albsboo  Cavoub 
(PI.  d;  A,  2),  Via  Savoia,  behind  the  Dogana,  clean  {  Roha  (PI.  ej  B,  3),  Via 
Boma  64,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  I'A-S,  pens.  6-^  fr.  (incl.  wine),  with  frequented 
trattoria;  Fibbnzb,  Via  Roma  73,  next  the  post-office,  B*  from  IVs  fr.,  very 
fair;  Savoia,  Piazza  Archimede  (PI.  B,  2.  3),  R.  1-3,  pens.  6V2  fr.  (incl. 
wine);  VBBifoUTH  Di  Tobiko  (PI.  g;  B,  4),  near  the  museum,  B.,  L.,  & 
A.  2,  pens.  7  fr.,  fair. 

On  the  mainland:  *6band-H5tbl  Villa  Polxti  (F.  P,  on  the  Map  at 
p.  412),  first-class,  suitable  for  a  prolonged  stay,  with  hot-water  heating, 
baths,  Deautiful  garden,  and  a  private  entrance  to  the  Latomia  de'Cappuccini 
(p.  418),  B.,  L.,  &  A.  3V2-7,  B.  O/s,  d^j-  3V2,  D.  5,  pens.  10-16,  omn.  I1/4  fr. 

Pensions.  Pent,  vappuccini^  adjoining  the  Latomia  de'Oappuccim,  pens< 
7-9  fr.  (June-NoT.  5-6  fr.);  Pent.  ieUevue,  near  the  Tomb  of  Archimedes 
(p.  419),  pens.  incl.  wine  6  fr.,  with  a  restaurant. 

Bestaurants.  Roma,  Firtme^  Savoia^  Vermouth  di  TorinOy  see  above.  — ' 
The  wine  of  Syracuse  is  fWmed.  The  finest  sorts  are  MuseaiOy  and  Isola 
Bianco,  Among  the  favourite  varieties  of  fish  are  the  Bivetto  Garge,  but 
delicate),  Salamone^  Dentice  (so  called  from  its  large  teeth),  and  Palamito 
(resembling  salmon). 

Oaf^s.  Croee  di  Savoia^  Piazza  del  Duomo;  0(^4,  at  the  rail  way-station 
(see  above). 

Oabs  (tariff  of  1906 ;  night-fares  from  Va  ^r.  after  sunset  till  daybreak ; 
bargaining  advisable).  —  From  the  station  to  the  town,  see  above.  — 
Drive  in  the  town  (incl.  the  Marina),  with  one  horse  40  c,  with  two  horses 
1  fr. ;  at  night  70  c.  or  1  fr.  50  c.  —  Per  hour  IV2  or  2V2  fr.,  at  night  2  ot 
8  fr. ;  each  additional  half-hour  60  c.  or  1  fr.  and  80  c.  or  1  fr.  30  c. ;  pet 
half-day  5  or  10  fr.,  per  day  10  or  20  fr.  For  the  longer  drives  carriages 
should  be  hired  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo;  at  the  hotels,  charges  higher^ 
Cheaper  rates  may  often  be  obtained. 

Boats.  To  the  Cyane  (p.  420)  6-10  fr. ;  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anapo  only^ 
IV2-2  fr.  To  or  from  the  steamboats  50  c.  for  each  person.,  with  luggage 
1  fr.  Ferry  from  the  town  to  the  Sicilian  coast  (Pozzo  degli  Ingegneri) 
or  across  the  small  harbour  to  the  K.,  10  c. ;  pedestrians  thus  effect  a 
considerable  saving.  —  To  the  coast  of  the  Achradina,  see  p.  419. 

Steamboats  of  the  Navigazione  Generate  Italiana  (office,  Via  Buggiej^d 
Settimo  38,  close  to  the  Dogana,  PL  A,  2)  on  Tnes.  (1  p.m.)  to  Catania 
and  Messina;  on  Frid.  night  to  Terranova,  Licata,  Girgenti,  Sciacca^ 
Trapani,  and  Palermo  (see  p.  315).    To  Malta,  see  p.  440. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  11 ;  B,  8),  Via  Boma.  —  Diligence  id 
Palazzolo,  see  p.  353.  —  Sea  Baths  at  the  Passeggiata  Aretusa. 

British  Vice-Oonsul,  Jfr.  Joseph  Lohh.  —  Lloyd's  Agents,  0.  Botzancd 
e  Figli. 

English  Ohuroh  Serrioe  in  winter. 

The  Tourist's  Aid  Society  (Comitato  pel  Movimento  dei  Forestieri)^  in  the 
Palazzo  Municipio  (PL  7;  B,  8),  gives  information  and  help  .to  stranger- 
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The  Olimate  of  Syraeuae,  to  whieh  Cicero^s  deacriptioB  quoted  at  p.  262 
ejpecially  applies,  ii  mild,  equable,  and  diy.  The  temperature  of  both 
summer  and  winter  is  moderated  by  the  pro^dmity  of  the  sea,  but  the 
eity  is  exposed  to  all  the  winds  that  blow. 

ATTaAOTioMS.  If  the  traveller  has  one  day  only  at  his  disposal,  he 
should  devote  but  a  few  hours  to  the  modern  town  (Cathedral,  Museum, 
Fountain  of  Arethusa  and  the  grounds  adjoining  it  on  the  K.,  see  pp.  409 
et  seq.),  while  the  rest  of  the  day  may  be  spent  in  the  ancient  city.  He 
should  not  omit  to  visit  the  Greek  Theatre  at  sunset.  The  chief  points  of 
the  ancient  town  (vihieh  may  be  visited  by  carriage  in  8-4  hrs.,  if  Fort 
Enrvelus  and  the  Olympieum  be  omitted)  are  the  Latomia  de^Gappuocini 
(p.  118).  San  Giovanni,  with  its  crypts  and  catacombs  (pp.  418,  419),  the 
Amphitheatre,  the  Altar  ofHiero,  the  Ear  of  Dionysius  (p.  414),  the  Grotta 
de'Cordari  (p.  416)  and  the  Greek  Theatre,  with  the  Nymphssum  and  the 
view  from  it  (p.  415).  Two  days  at  least  should,  however,  be  devoted  to 
Syracuse  if  possible,  and  in  this  case  an  excursion  may  be  made  to  the 
source  of  the  Cyane  (p.  420).  There  are  many  pleasant  walks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  with  the  aid  of  the  map  and  the  following  directions  the 
most  interesting  points  may  be  found  without  a  guide.  Bread  and  cheese 
and  also  good  wine  are  obtained  in  the  numerous  osterie. 

SyracuaCj  It&l.  Siracuta^  which  was  in  ancient  times  the  most 
important  town  in  Sicily,  and  indeed  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Hellenic  cities,  now  contains  27,352  inhah.  only.  It  is  situated  on 
an  island  close  to  the  coast,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  prefect  and  an  arch- 
bishop. The  bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town  is  the  Porto  Grande, 
the  entrance  to  wliloli  between  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island  and 
the  opposite  promontory,  the  ancient  Plemmyrion,  is  1300  yds.  in 
width.  The  N.  bay  is  known  as  the  Small  Harbour,  In  the  height 
of  its  prosperity  Syracuse  contained  no  fewer  than  500,000  iuhab., 
and  it  extended  over  a  large  tract  of  the  lofty  coast  to  the  N.W. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  Sicily,  Its  natural 
beauties  vying  with  its  great  classical  attractions. 

Syracuse  was  founded  in  B.C.  734  by  Corinthians  under  Archiat  on  the 
island  of  Ortygia,  where  a  Phoenician  settlement  had  probably  been  estab- 
lished at  an  earlier  period.  The  Sikelian  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  serfs,  and  compelled  to  cultivate  the  soil.  The  government  was 
conducted  by  the  aristocracy,  the  descendants  of  the  founders,  who  were 
called  Oamores.  Owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  colony  rapidly 
rose  to  prosperity,  and  within  70  years  after  its  establishment  founded 
Acrse  (Palazzolo)  and  Henna  (Oastrogiovanni),  and  20  years  later  Casmense. 
(It  is  possible,  however,  that  Henna  was  of  later  origin.)  Camarina 
was  founded  in  699.  The  final  issue  of  the  contests  carried  on  with 
varying  success  between  the  nobles  and  the  people  was,  that  Oelon  in  485 
extended  his  supremacy  from  Gela  to  Syracuse,  to  which  he  transferred 
his  residence.  He  contributed  in  every  respect  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  city,  and,  after  he  had  in  conjunction  with  Theron  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  at  Himera  in  480 ,  the  '  golden  era  of  the  Greek  supremacy 
in  Sicily  began.  During  a  long  series  of  years  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
island  were  now  interwoven  with  those  of  Syracuse.  Gelon,  who  reigned 
for  seven  years  only,  was,  after  his  death  in  478,  revered  as  a  demigod 
and  the  'second  founder  of  the  city\ 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  HUro  I.  whose  rule  was  characterized 
by  the  same  energy  and  good  fortune.  He  defeated  the  formidable  Btruscana 
(p.  112)  near  Cumse;  and  at  his  court  JStehylus^  Pindar.,  Simonides^ 
Bpieharmus^  Sophron^  and  BaeehyUdes  flourished.  After  a  reign  of  11  vears 
only  he  was  succeeded  by  ThrasybultUy  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers. 

Notwithstanding  his  army  of   15,000  mercenaries,  Thrasybulus  was 

Nanished  from  the  city  in  466,    and  a  Democracy  was  established.    In  the 

inflicts  with  the  Sikelian  prince  Ducetius  and  the  Acragantines  the  army 
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of  Syraense  maintained  it«  superiority,   and  the  supremacy  of  the  city 
gradually  extended  orer  a  great  part  of  the  island. 

Syracuse  was  afterwards  reduced  to  great  extremities  by  the  Athenians, 
whose  aid  had  been  invoked  by  the  Egestans.  In  B.C.  415  they  accordingly 
sent  a  fleet  of  134  triremes  to  Sicily  under  Ifieitu  and  LomaehuM  >  hoping 
to  conquer  the  island  and  thus  extend  their  supremacy  over  the  western 
Mediterranean.  At  first  the  Athenians  were  successful,  especially  in  the 
summer  of  414,  when  they  stormed  the  loftily  situated  Bpipolse,  and  almost 
entirely  surrounded  the  city  with  a  double  wall,  extending  from  the 
Trogilus  to  the  great  harbour.  The  beleaguered  city  was  on  the  point 
of  capitulating  when  the  Spartan  Qylipptu^  who  had  landed  on  the  K.  side 
of  the  island  with  a  small  army,  came  to  its  relief,  and  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  into  it  through  an  opening  in  the  Athenian  wall.  With  his 
aid  the  citizens  gradually  recovered  strength,  and  in  413  gained  possession  of 
the  Plemmprium^  the  promontory  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  opposite 
Ortygia,  and  then  occupied  by  Kicias.  Once  more,  indeed,  the  nautical 
skill  of  the  Athenians  enabled  them  to  defeat  the  Syracusan  fleet  off  the 
harbour,  and  they  erected  a  trophy  on  the  small  island  of  La  Galera 
below  Plemmyrium;  but  this  was  their  last  success.  In  another  naval 
battle  the  Syracusans  were  victorious,  while  the  prospects  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  but  temporarily  improved  by  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes  with 
auxiliaries.  A  desperate  attempt  made  by  the  latter  by  night  to  capture 
the  heights  of  Epipolse,  and  tbus  to  avoid  the  Syracusan  intrenohments 
which  confined  the  Athenians  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Harbour,  was 
repulsed  witb  great  slaughter.  Disease  broke  out  among  the  Athenians, 
and  their  misfortunes  were  aggravated  by  dissensions  among  their  generals. 
The  retreat  was  finally  determined  on,  but  was  frustrated  by  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  (Aug.  27th,  413)  and  by  the  superstition  of  Nicias.  The  Syra- 
cusans then  resolved  to  endeavour  to  annihilate  their  enemy.  They 
were  again  victorious  in  a  naval  battle,  and  enclosed  their  harbour  by 
a  series  of  vessels,  anchored  and  connected  by  chains  across  the  entrance, 
8  stadia  in  width.  The  decisive  encounter  now  approached.  The  two 
land-armies  were  stationed  on  the  bank  of  the  harbour  and  stimulated 
the  combatants  by  loud  shouts,  whilst  the  fluctuating  tide  of  success 
elicited  alternate  expressions  of  loy  and  grief,  which  have  been  so 
graphically  described  by  Thucydides  as  resembling  the  surging  of  a 
dramatic  chorus.  The  Athenians  were  overpowered.  On  the  following  day 
the  crews  refused  to  attempt  again  to  force  a  passage,  and  on  the  third  day 
the  retreat  was  commenced  towards  the  interior  of  the  island,  in  the  direetion 
of  the  high-lying  plain  of  8.  Sicily.  To  the  W.  of  Floridia^  however,  the  pass 
was  obstructed  (comp.  p.  853),  and  the  ill- fated  Athenians  were  compelled 
to  return  to  the  coast.  Here  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Syracusans. 
Demosthenes  with  6000  men  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  after  a 
fearful  struggle  on  the  Astinanu^  near  xToto,  Kicias  met  with  the  same 
fate.  Few  escaped.  The  generals  were  executed,  and  the  prisoners 
languished  for  eight  months  in  the  Latomise,  after  which  the  survivors 
were  sold  as  slaves,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  are  said  to  have 
been  set  at  liberty  on  account  of  their  skill  in  reciting  the  verses  of 
Euripides.  Thus  was  the  power  of  mighty  Athens  shattered  against 
the  walls  of  Syracuse,  never  again  to  recover  its  ancient  prestige;  and 
Thucydides  justly  observes  that  ^tiiis  event  was  the  most  important  which 
befell  the  Greeks  during  this  war  (the  Peloponnesian),  or  indeed  in  any 
others  in  Greek  history  which  are  known  to  us.'* 

A  few  years  after  the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  these  extremities 
the  Carthaginians  overran  the  island.  This  new  and  imminent  danger  was 
the  occasion  of  the  rise  of  Dionysius  /.,  who  presided  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  city  with  great  ability  from  406  to  367.  Himilco,  who  besieged  the 
city  from  the  Plemmyrium  and  the  Olympieum,  was  fortunately  driven 
away  by  a  pestilence  in  396.  Dionysius  then  chastised  the  allies  of  the 
Garihaginians,  and  fortified,  extended,  and  greatly  embellished  the  city. 
His  sway  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Greecia,  and  his 
influence  in  the  aflfliirs  of  Greece  itself  was  so  great  that  he  was  regardeif 
as  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  time  next  to  the  King  of  Persia, 
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His  son  DUmvHui  JI.  posseMOd  neither  the  viees  nor  ihe  virtues  of  bis 
father.  In  866  he  was  banished  by  his  nncle  IHon^  and  again,  on  his  retora  ' 
to  the  city  after  the  assassination  of  Dion,  by  Timolean  in  843.  The  latter 
re-established  the  republic,  and  introduced  new  Greek  colonists.  After 
his  death  in  336  the  independence  of  the  Syracnsans  again  began  to  decline. 

In  317  the  tyrant  AgathotUi  from  Thermae  (Termini)  usurped  the 
supreme  power,  and  retained  it  until  his  death  (by  poison)  in  289.  He  was  a 
talented  monarch,  but  a  characteristic  example  of  the  moral  deprarity  of 
the  QtTttkA  of  his  time  —  cruel,  faithless,  and  full  of  fantastic  schemes. 
Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  besieging  Carthage,  Hamilcar  attacked  Syracuse 
(310),  but  unsuccessfully.  The  sway  of  Agathocles  extended  to  Lower  Italy 
also.  On  his  death  the  republican  form  of  goremment  was  re-established, 
but  in  288  Hieetas  usurped  the  tyranny,  and  was  assassinated  in  279.  His 
murderers  iuTlted  Ptfrrhut  of  Bpirus,  son-in-law  of  Agathocles,  from  Italy, 
who  arrived  in  278  and  conquered  nearly  the  whole  island.  He  gave  dissatis* 
faction,  however,  to  the  Syracnsans,  and  returned  to  Italy  in  276. 

On  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  the  general  Hiero  II.  became  king,  and 
under  him  Syracuse  enjoyed  its  last  period  of  prosperity  (275-216).  Theo- 
eritiUi  the  father  of  bucolic  poetry,  and  Archimedes ,  the  mathematician, 
both  natives  of  Syracuse,  were  among  the  eminent  men  who  lived  at  his 
court.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  wrest  Hessana  from  the  Mamertines, 
who  threw  themselves  upon  the  protection  of  Rome.  In  the  First  Punic 
War  Hiero  at  first  took  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  afterwards 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Romans,  whose  faithful  ally  he  remained 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Under  the  auspices  of  Hiero  was  constructed  a 
magnificent  and  famous  vessel  which  has  been  described  by  Athenseus. 

Hieronymus^  Hiero's  successor,  allied  himself  with  the  Carthaginians, 
and  after  his  assassination  the  city  was  held  by  Carthaginian  agents.  It 
was  therefore  besieged  by  Marcellus  in  214-212 ,  and  was  defended  against 
his  attacks  on  the  N.  and  from  the  sea  by  the  celebrated  Archimedes. 
During  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  some  of  the  bravest  Romans  scaled 
the  walls  of  Tyche  (by  the  Trogilus  harbour)  and.  proceeding  along  the 
summit,  captured  Hexapylon^  which  had  been  erected  by  Dionysius.  Tyche^ 
NeapoliSy  and  the  Epipolae  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  Marcellus,  but  the 
island  and  the  Achradina  were  not  yet  overcome.  Whilst  he  was  attack- 
ing the  Achradina  in  its  entire  length  on  the  W.  the  besieged  quitted  the 
island  in  order  to  aid  in  repelling  the  attack.  This  contingency  was  anti- 
cipated by  a  traitor,  who  introduced  the  crew  of  a  Roman  vessel  into  the 
town  by  means  of  the  Arethusa,  and  conducted  them  to  Achradina.  The 
city  was  plundered,  and  Archimedes  slain  by  a  soldier  who  did  not  know 
him.  In  order  to  paralyse  the  city''s  power  of  resistance,  Marcellus  caused 
the  island,  which  since  the  erection  of  Achradina  had  been  connected 
with  the  mainland,  to  be  again  separated,  and  united  with  it  by  a  bridge 
only,  at  the  same  time  forbidding  the  Syracnsans  to  inhabit  it. 

After  the  enormous  booty,  comprising  valuable  works  of  art,  had  been 
conveyed  to  Rome,  Syracuse  sank  id  the  condition  of  a  Roman  provincial 
town.  Cicero,  indeed,  describes  it  as  the  'largest  of  Greek,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  cities',  but  this  was  little  more  tban  an  echo  of  the  testimony 
of  earlier  writers  in  happier  days.  It  was  so  reduced  by  the  civil  war  between 
Pompey  and  Octavian  that  the  latter,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  found 
it  necessary  to  repeople  it  with  a  new  colony.  The  Apostle  Paul  spent 
three  days  at  Syracuse  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  and,  although  he  did  not 
found  a  Christian  community  there,  it  is  certain  that  (}hri8tianity  was  estab- 
lished in  the  city  at  a  very  early  period.  According  to  tradition,  St.  Peter 
is  said  to  have  sent  St.  Marcian  hither  from  Antioch  in  the  year  44,  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching  Christianity. 

Belisarius  took  Syracuse  in  686  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  island, 
and  under  Constantitu  11.^  in  663-668,  it  was  even  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  Byzantine  empire.  It  was  conquered  in  878  by  the  Saracens  and  in  1085 
by  the  Normans ,  but  remained  at  this  period  of  no  importance.  —  Here 

1676,  after  the  battle  of  Agosta,  the  naval  hero  De  Rvyter  died  (p.  404). 

In  1837    the  Keapolitan  government  transferred  the  prefecture  from 

3tcuse  to  Noto,  but  in  186p  the  city  again  beci^mp  the  capital  of  a  pro* 
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vince.  In  spite  of  tbe  great  superiority  of  its  harbour,  Syracuse  has 
had  to  yield  to  Cataoia  in  commercial  importance;  it  is  now  beginning, 
however,  to  recover  a  little  of  its  ancient  prominence,  and  the  30th  cent- 
ury has  been  so  f«r  marked  by  a  great  revival  of  building  activity. 

A  few  only  of  the  attractions  of  Syracuse  lie  within  the  modern 
town,  most  of  them  being  situated  on  the  rocky  plateau  to  the  N.W., 
the  site  of  the  extensive  settlements  of  the  ancient  city. 


I.  Modern  Syracuse. 

Cathedral  (Temple  of  Minerva)  ^  Museum  j  Arethuaaf  Temple  of  Diana, 
The  present  town,  as  already  stated,  occupies  the  island  of 
Ortygitty  which  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  town  is  now  lighted  by  electricity,  but  its  narrow  and 
irregular  streets  still  retain  their  mediaval  cachet.  It  is  traversed 
lengthwise  by  two  somewhat  winding  main  streets,  intersected  by 
a  third,  the  Via  Maestranza  (also  known  officially  as  the  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele).  The  cathedral-square,  made  picturesque  by 
the  baroque  facade  of  the  church,  adjoins  the  Via  Cavour,  the 
westernmost  of  the  two  long  streets. 

The  Cathedrftl  (PI.  6;  B,  3),  with  its  Saracenic  battlements, 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  Doric  temple,  of  which  the  columns  with  their 
capitals  and  the  entablature  with  its  triglyphs  are  still  seen  project- 
ing from  the  N.  side  of  the  church.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
determine  the  god  to  whom  this  temple  was  dedicated.  While  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Arethusa  (p.  410)  formerly  led  to  the  opinion 
that  It  was  a  temple  of  Diana,  more  recent  authorities  incline  to  see 
in  It  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  which  Cicero  in  his  speech  against 
Verres  describes  as  a  sumptuous  edifice  containing  the  most  costly 
treasures  of  art.  The  temple  was  a  peripteral  hexastyle  on  a  base- 
ment of  three  steps,  about  61  yds.  in  length  and  24  yds.  in  width. 
Of  the  thirty-six  columns  there  are  still  visible  in  the  interior  of  the 
church  one  on  each  side  of  the  chief  portal,  eight  on  the  N.  side, 
and  nine  on  the  S.  side  (the  upper  part  only  of  the  last  visible). 
They  are  28  ft.  in  height  and  61/2  ft.  in  thickness.  The  rest  of  the 
interior,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1693,  was 
speedily  restored  but  is  of  little  interest.  The  pilasters  between 
the  nave  and  aisles  occupy  the  place  of  the  ancient  cella- walls.  The 
font,  formerly  in  San  Giovanni  (p.  418),  consists  of  an  antique  marble 
cratera  with  traces  of  a  Greek  inscription,  borne  by  bronze  lions. 
Opposite  the  font  is  an  earlier  Renaissance  portal.  The  Cappella  di 
Santa  Lucia,  in  the  S.  transept,  contains  a  silver  statue  of  the  saint, 
6ft.  high  (17th  cent.),  which  is  shown  on  her  festival  (Dec.  13th). 
The  *Archeeologioal  Kuieum  (PI.  8;  B,  3,  4),  nearly  opposite 
the  chief  entrance  of  the  cathedral,  is  open  daily  (9-3  from  Oct.  to 
June,  8-2  in  July,  Aug.,  &  Sept.,  on  Sun.  usually  ll-2j  adm.  1  fr., 
on  Sun.  free).  Director,  Professor  Paolo  Orel, 
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Obound  Floor.  Room  I.  To  the  right:  Christian  iiueriptions,  in- 
dading  one  of  the  0th  cent.  (No.  21,218)  with  a  mention  of  8t.  Laeia; 
'Sarcophagus  of  Adelda,  found  in  the  catacombs  of  San  OioTanni  (p.  ilS), 
with  scenes  in  relief  from  the  Old  and  Mew  Testament  and  dating  from 
the  5th  cent.  A.D.  In  the  centre,  a  Brsantlne  capital.  —  In  the  ad- 
joining Boom  II,  Mediseval  objects  and  Renaissance  works;  bj  the  right 
wall.  Statue  of  the  Madonna  by  Dom.  0a4ni  (15th  cent.).  Opposite  the 
entrance  is  a  Renaissance  sareophagas,  with  the  recumbent  statue  of  the 
deceased,  from  San  Domenico  Cl496);  above,  Norman  mosaic  from  San 
Giovanni.  —  Room  III  (left).  Greek  inscriptions,  iacluding  the  bases  of 
statues  of  Hiero  II.  and  Gelonll.  (Nos.  6489  &  16  109)  and  archaic  inscrip- 
tions from  Megara  Hyblsei.  Room  IV.  Sarcophagi  and  cinerary  urns  from 
Syracuse,  Megara  Hyblaea,  and  Gentaripe ;  a  lar^e  O'namented  sarcophagus 
dating  from  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  Room  V.  Architectural  fragments;  lathe 
middle,  upper  part  of  stele  in  th?  form  of  a  temple;  by  the  wall  to  the 
left,  handsome  limestone  capital  from  Megara  Hyblsea;  a  lion*s  head  as 
gargoyle,  horses'  heads,  and  a  fine  Corinthian  capital,  with  traces  of 
painting.  la  a  glass-case  are  terracottas  with  fine  embossed  work.  Room  VI. 
Roman  portrait- statues;  Hellenistie  statues  of  Bygieia  (No.  21687)  and 
Pluto  (No.  21,686).  In  the  centre,  fine  fragment  of  a  statue  of  an  ephebos 
(No.  28  624;  6th  cent.  B.C.);  iEsculapius  (No.  696),  a  Hellenistic  work; 
richly  decorated  sarcophagi  of  terracotta  from  Gela  (6-5th  cent.  B.C.). 
Fine  view  from  the  balcony.  —  Room  IX.  Cast  of  the  charioteer  of  Delphi 
(6th  cent.  B.C.).  —  Room  VII.  Greek  sculptures:  near  the  entrance,  an 
Egyptian  seated  figare  dating  from  the  7tb  cent.  B.C.;  opposite  the  en- 
trance, 836.  Very  early  and  much  damaged  Relief  from  Megara  Hyblsea, 
representing  a  kneeling  warrior ;  farther  on ,  to  the  right,  693.  Head  of  Zeus^ 
found  near  the  Altar  of  Hiero ;  837.  Greek  tomb-relief  of  a  boy  and  a  man 
Gower  half) ;  square  base  with  reliefs,  from  the  Greek  theatre ;  695.  Siatuette 
of  a  Woman.  —  Room  VIII,  to  the  left  of  R.  VI,  contains  a  *  Statue  of  Venus 
Anadyomene^  with  a  dolphin  by  her  side,  an  excellent  Hellenistic  work, 
found  by  March.  Landolina  in  1804,  preserved  almost  entire  except  the  head. 

FiBST  Floob.  The  landings  and  gallery  of  the  staircase,  the  vestibule 
(Room  XI),  and  the  rooms  to  the  right  (XVII,  XVIII,  XIX)  are  devoted  to 
the  Prehistoric  CoUection  (comp.  p.  272).  —  The  greater  part  of  this  collection 
is  composed  of  clay  ve:'sels,  flint  knives,  and  bronae  weapons  by  means 
of  which  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  development  of  Sikelian  eiviliaatlon, 
under  iEgean  and  Greek  influences,  from  the  l5th  to  the  5th  cent.  B.C. 
The  last  room  contains  the  Antiquarium, 

Room  XII,  to  the  left  of  the  vestibule,  contains  a  rich  collection  of 
vases  from  Greece  and  Ma^na  Grsscia  (especially  Corinth:an  and  Attic  vases 
from  Acrse,  Lentini,  Syracuse,  and  Megara  Hyblsea).  Here  also  are  the 
entire  contents  of  graves  from  Megara  Hyblsea  and  the  Necropoli  del  Fusco 
at  Syracuse.  —  Room  XIII.  By  the  walls,  beautiful  red-figured  vases  from 
Gela  and  Camarina  (6th  &  5th  cent.  B.C.);  in  the  middle,  fine  vase  by 
Polygnotus  (signed),  and  ancient  bronzes  from  Gela  and  Camarina;  farther 
on,  an  excellent  *  CoUection  of  Coine  of  ancient  Sicily,  containing  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  dekadrachma,  signed  by  the  artists,  Cimon  and  Evsenetof . 
Returning  through  B.  XII,  we  reach  — 

Booms  XIV,  XV,  A  XVI,  which  contain  a  rich  collection  of  terracottas, 
including  mask*,  heads,  statuettes,  architectural  ornaments,  and  votive 
ofierings  from  Syracuse,  Genturipe,  Grammiehele,  Gela,  and  Camarina.  In 
R.  XIV  are  female  heads  from  Syracuse ;  in  R.  XV  small  statuettes  from 
Centaripe,  resembling  the  Tanagra  figurines,  and  also  fragments  of  large 
vases,  of  the  same  workmanship,  with  traces  of  painting  and  gilding.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room,  No.  14,366.  Archaic  seated  figure  of  a  woman; 
16,081.  Beautiful  double  head  (Ceres  and  Proserpine?). 

The  store-room  of  the  museum  contains  a  small  collection  of  paintings, 
which  is  soon  to  be  transrerred,  along  with  other  mediseval  and  modem 
rrticles,  to  the  Palazzo  Bellomo  (p.  411). 

From  the  S.  angle  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  the  Via  Mantaoe  leads 
3  min.  to  the  celebrated  Fonntaiii  of  Aretliiiia(Pl.  B,  4, 5),  which 
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has  recently  been  enclosed  in  a  BemlcircnlaT  basin,  adorned  with 
papyrus-plants.  The  nympb  Arethnsa,  pursued  hither  from  Elis  by 
the  river-god  Alpheus,  is  said  to  have  been  metamorphosed  by  Diana 
into  this  fountain.  The  water  is  now  salt,  the  result  of  an  earth- 
quake. The  gate  is  opened,  if  desired,  by  the  custodian  (20-30  c). 

In  the  Via  Capodieci,  leading  from  the  Arethusa  towards  the  £., 
stands,  near  the  S.  end  of  the  Via  Roma,  the  Palazzo' Bellomo  (PI.  16; 
B,  4),  an  edifice  of  the  15th  cent,  recently  restored  by  the  directors 
of  the  Museum  and  intended  to  contain  its  mediffival  and  modern 
collections  (key  at  the  Mus3um). 

The  S.  extremity  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  the  Castello  Ifaniaee, 
This  was  originally  built  in  the  I8th  cent,  but  has  been  entirely  modernized 
with  the  exception  of  the  Gothic  ga^e  and  one  window  in  the  8.W.  wall. 
The  interior  is  inaccessible. 

The  Passeggiata  Aretuaa  (PI.  A,  3,  4),  extending  to  the  N.  from 
the  Arethusa  spring,  and  the  tree-planted  Foro  Vittorio  Emanuele 
afford  a  pleasant  walk  and  a  view  of  the  harbour  and  Mt.  ^tna. 
In  the  grounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  Passeggiata,  adjoining  the 
Capitaneria  del  Porto,  is  a  marble  Statue  of  Archimedes  (p.  408)  by 
Giuseppe  Villa,  erected  in  1905.  The  burning-glass  and  the  screw 
refer  to  his  inventions. 

The  ruins  of  a  so-called  Temple  of  Diana  (PI.  15,  B  1;  key  kept 
opposite,  at  the  barber's,  Via  Diana  3}  fee)  are  more  probably  those 
of  a  temple  of  Apollo.  This  remarkable  Greek  temple,  the  front  part 
of  which  recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light,  was  a  peripteral 
hexastyle  of  unusual  length,  and  must  have  been  flanked  by  at  least 
19  columns  on  each  side.  Its  erection  is  referred  to  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  century.  A  very  early  inscription  on  the  highest  step  of 
the  basement,  unfortunately  much  mutilated,  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  this  event  and  to  its  dedication  to  Apollo,  whose  name  it  contains. 

The  other  antiquities  in  the  town  (remains  of  baths,  etc.)  are  of  in- 
ferior interest.  One  of  the  most  interesting  remaining  examples  of  mediaeval 
architecture  is  the  PoOazto  Uontalto  (PI.  10 i  B,  2),  with  its  beautiful  Gothic 
windows  (1397).  The  following  buildings,  chiefly  of  the  16ih  cent.,  may 
also  be  mentioned :  Ckua  Mezti  and  Pakuxo  Interlomdiy  Via  Gelone  45  £  77 
(PI.  B,  C,  1);  the  Palazzo  Btieeeri^  in  the  Piazza  Archimede,  with  its  fine 
windows,  and  the  court  to  the  S.  of  it  in  the  hou<te  with  the  clock,  to  the 
left  of  the  Banca  d  Italia  (PI.  2;  B.  2);  the  Porta  Marina  (PI.  A,  2),  with 
Hispano-Saracenic  ornamentation  (16th  cent.) ;  the  simple  portal  (1501)  of 
the  neighbouring  CJiiesa  dei  Miraeoli  (PI.  20)  -,  the  rose-window  of  the  church 
of  San  aiovemni  BattUta  (14th  cent.;  PI.  19,  C  S).  A  statue  of  St.  Lucia  by 
Antonio  Gagini  is  in  the  court  of  the  Arcvmcovado  (PI.  1 ;  B,  8). 

II.  Ancient  Syracuse. 

If  time  permit,  the  traveller  should  arrange  his  visit  as  follows.  Drive 
by  the  old  road  (best  in  the  morning)  to  Fort  Euryelus  (p.  416;  one-horse 
carr.  4  fir.,  there  and  back  in  S'/s  hrs.,  6  fr.;  bargain  advisable).  After  V«- 
Y»  hr.  spent  in  visiting  the  Euryelus,  we  return,  either  by  carriage  or  on 
root,  along  the  shadeless  new  road,  which  diverges  from  the  old  road  at 
the  last  bend  but  one  below  the  Euryelus.  It  then  skirts  the  old  aqueduct 
and  we  may  follow  it  either  to  the  town  or  directly  to  the  Neapolis,  *' 
visitation  of  which  we  begin  with  the  amphitheatre.  We  may  also  desc 
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direct  from  the  Earyelua  along  the  old  city-wall  to  the  new  road,  visiting 
the  Latomia  del  Filosofo  on  the  way  (the  cnstodian  will  show  the  beginning 
of  this  route).  At  the  point  where  the  new  road  diverges  from  the  aqueduct 
we  may  quit  the  carriage  for  the  sake  of  the  view,  following  the  aqueduct 
to  the  high  trees  between  the  new  waterworks  and  the  dilapidated  Casa 
del  Gesuiti,  and  proceeding  thence  to  the  S.E.,  past  the  Greek  theatre,  to 
the  Nymphceum  (comp.  p.  416). 

The  ancient  ,city  of  Syracnse,  the  circumference  of  which  is 
stated  by  Strabo  to  have  been  180  stadia  (20  M.),  consisted  of  five 
distinct  portions :  — 

1.  The  island  Okttgia  (p.  409),  the  oldest  part  of  the  city. 

2.  The  town  on  the  precipitous  coast  to  the  N.  of  the  island, 
called  the  Achsadina  ,  one-half  being  situated  on  the  plateau  of 
limestone-rock,  the  other  half  between  the  latter  and  the  great  har- 
bour ,  excluding  a  small  portion  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  small  har- 
bour which  Dionysius  had  enclosed  with  a  lofty  wall  and  added  to 
the  island.  To  the  latter  belonged  the  Small  Harbour  (sometimes 
erroneously  called  the  Marble  Harbour'),  which  lay  between  the  wall 
and  the  island.  —  The  "W.  wall  of  the  Achradina  (comp.  the 
Map)  may  still  be  traced  by  the  remnants  whioli  extend  towards 
the  S.  from  the  tonnara  of  Santa  Panagia.  Near  the  point  where  the 
roads  from  Noto  and  Floridia  converge,  the  wall  of  the  Achradina 
probably  abutted  on  the  Great  Harbour,  which  was  also  flanked 
with  quays.  Towards  the  sea  this  secure  part  of  the  town,  which 
could  never  be  reduced  by  violence,  was  defended  by  a  lofty  wall. 
Here  were  the  Market  (* Agora')  with  Colonnades,  the  Bculeuttrion^ 
where  the  national  assemblies  were  held,  the  Fentapylon,  and  the 
Prytaneium.  The  market  lay  opposite  to  the  island,  to  the  right  of  the 
present  road  to  Catania  (p.  414),  where  the  Timoleonteum,  a  gym- 
nasium with  colonnades,  containing  the  tomb  of  Timoleon,  also  rose. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  equal  certainty  the  limits  of  the 
parts  of  the  city  which  lay  to  the  W.  of  the  Acliradina,  on  the  plateau, 
which  contracts  as  it  ascends  towards  the  Epipols  or  fortress. 

3.  Ttche,  on  the  N.  side,  named  from  a  temple  of  Fortune. 

4.  The  Neafolis,.  situated  to  the  S.,  on  the  terrace  above  the  great 
harbour,  descended  during  the  Roman  period  to  the  plain  as  far  as 
the  left  side  of  the  road  to  Floridia ;  it  was  named  Temtnites  at  the 
time  of  the  Athenian  siege.  Here  are  situated  the  Qrtek  Theatre, 
the  so-called  Ara,  the  Roman  Amphitheatre ,  the  Palaeatra  in  the 
garden  of  Bufardeci,  the  Latomie  del  Paradiso  and  di  Santa  Venera, 
and  the  Street  of  Tombs. 

5.  The  plateau,  on  which  the  three  quarters  of  the  city  above  de- 
scribed lay,  ends  on  the  W.  in  an  acute  angle.  Here  lay  the  quarter 
of  the  Epipolib,  so  named,  according  to  Thucydides,  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  highest  part  of  the  city.  At  the  time  of  the  Athenian 
siege  this  point  was  as  yet  unconnected  with  the  city,  although 
not  left  unguarded.  The  Athenians  took  it  by  surprise,  constructed 
Labdalon,  an  intrenchment  on  the  N.  side,  and  intended  to  erect 
a  wall  extending  from  the  harbour  Trogilus  in  a  curve  round  Achra- 
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dina,  Tyclie,  and  the  Temenltes  to  the  great  liarl>oar.  Qylippus, 
however,  by  the  conatmction  of  three  cross-walls,  rendered  the 
undertaking  useless,  just  as  it  was  approaching  completion. 

The  merit  of  surrounding  these  four  districts  by  a  City  Wall, 
constructed  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  is  due  to  Dionysius  I.  The  N. 
portion  was  probably  erected  about  402.  Within  20  days,  it  is  said, 
60,000  workmen  with  6000  yoke  of  oxen  constructed  30  stadia 
(3^2^-)  of  the  wall,  but  the  work  was  not  completed  till  the  year  385. 
The  circumference  of  the  city  at  that  time  was  16 V2  ^•)  ^^^  10^2  M* 
of  the  wall  are  still  extant. 

The  whole  of  the  enclosed  space  could  not  have  been  eorered  with 
houses,  but  every  trace  of  liuildings  having  completely  disappeared ,  the 
only  clae  to  the  extent  to  which  the  ground  was  so  occupied  consists  of  the 
number  of  wells  which  still  exist.  Two  vast  Aqueducts  supplied  the  city, 
one  of  which  was  fed,  high  among  the  mountains,  by  the  BuUigliara,  an 
affluent  of  the  Anapus,  whence  it  conveyed  the  water  by  subterranean 
channels,  several  miles  long,  up  to  the  level  of  the  Epipolse.  It  is  there 
seen  flowing  near  the  summit  uncovered,  after  which  it  is  precipitated 
from  the  height  near  th^  theatre,  and  finally  empties  itself  into  the  har- 
bour. The  other  aqueduct  descends  from  MonU  Crimiti,  the  ThyraJbrii  of 
Theocritus,  and  also  ascends  to  the  level  of  the  Epipolse,  after  which  it 
skirts  the  N.  city-wall,  sending  several  branches  southwards  to  the  Achra- 
dina.  It  then  turns  to  the  S.  and  proceeds  along  the  coast.  The  course 
of  this  channel  is  traced  by  means  of  the  numerous  rectangular  apertures 
hewn  in  the  rocky  plateau,  in  which,  far  below,  flowing  water  is  detected. 
As  these  openings  (spiragli)  do  not  occur  for  a  long  way  between  the 
Epipolee  and  the  other  parts  of  the  town,  we  may  assume  that  this  space 
was  uninhabited.    The  Athenians  cut  off  the  supply  of  one  aqueduct. 

On  reaching  the  N.W.  part  of  the  present  city,  which  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  island  of  Ortygia,  we  follow  the  wide  new  Corso 
Umberto  Prime,  which  crosses  the  canal  and  trayerses  a  new  quarter. 
In  10  min.  we  reach  a  circular  space  from  which  three  roads  diverge. 
That  to  the  left  leads  to  Noto  (p.  361);  that  in  a  straight  direction  is 
the  Floridia  road  (p.  363),  which  leads  to  (Vs  M.)  the  railway-station 
and  Fort  Euryelus  (comp.  p.  416).  The  road  to  the  right  forks  after 
a  few  hundred  paces,  the  right  and  narrower  branch  leading  to  the 
Cappuccini  (p.  418),  and  the  left  branch  to  Catania  (p.  387). 

^    a.    Western  Portion  of  the  Ancient  City. 
Amphitheatre.  Lateuie  del  Faradiso  and  di  Santa  Venera.  Hiero's  Altar. 
Theatre.  Street  of  Tombs.  Euryelus. 

On  the  drill-ground,  which  lies  between  the  above-mentioned 
circular  space  and  the  small  harbour,  we  see,  at  a  point  about 
110  yds.  to  the  N.£.  of  the  circular  space  and  to  the  right  of  the 
road  to  Catania  (see  p.  414),  an  upright  column,  four  bases,  and 
several  recumbent  columns.  These  are  probably  fragments  of  the 
magnificent  ancient  forum  (Agora;  comp.  p.  412). 

About  260  yds.'  to  the  W.  of  the  circular  space,  on  the  road  to  Noto, 
and  about  110  yds.  hefond  the  point  where  we  cross  the  harbour-railway, 
some  remains  were  discovered,  in  1864,  of  a  Boman  paleestra,  marked 
^Oinntuio  Romano^  on  our  plan.  Among  the  interesting  ruins  are  fragment? 
of  a  handsome  entablature.  Beyond  this  is  visible  the  wall  of  the  Somr 
Keapolis,  on  th^  other  side  of  whi^h  an  ancient  street  hj^s  beep  disoovere 
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The  road  to  Catania,  from  which  an  ayenne  leading  to  the  Cap- 
puccini  diverges  to  the  right  to  the  N.  of  the  drill-gronnd  (see 
p.  417),  inns  to  the  N.  from  the  circular  space,  crosses  the  railway, 
and  ascends  gradually.  About  200  paces  beyond  the  railway  a  road 
leading  to  the  theatre  direrges  to  the  left.  We  follow  the  Catania 
road  to  the  N.  for  i/s  M.  more,  till  we  reach  the  point  where  it  is 
intersected  by  the  road  leading  from  the  Cappnccini  direct  to  the 
Greek  theatre  (ca.  li/4  M.).  Following  this  latter  road  to  the  left, 
we  reach  (4  min.)  the  house  of  the  custodian  of  the  piscina  and  the 
amphitheatre  (50  c).  Adjacent  is  a  PUcma  of  the  Roman  time, 
partly  covered  by  the  small  Norman  church  of  San  Nicold. 

About  50  paces  farther  on,  to  the  left,  ls*the  entrance  to  the  Am- 
phitheatre (closed ;  custodian,  see  above),  a  Roman  structure  of  the 
period  of  Augustus,  77  yds.  in  length  and  44  yds.  in  width.  There 
seem  to  have  been  no  subterranean  chambers  in  this  building 
(comp.  p.  105).  Numerous  blocks  of  marble  from  the  ancient  parapet 
lie  scattered  in  the  arena,  some  of  them  bearing  inscriptions  with 
the  names  of  the  proprietors  of  the  seats  which  they  adjoined ;  they 
date,  however,  from  a  restoration  of  the  3rd  century. 

About  150  paces  farther  on,  to  the  left  of  the  path,  is  the  (closed) 
entrance  to  the  great  Altar  of  JJiero  II,  [The  custodian  of  this  altar 
opens  the  lower  and,  if  desired,  also  the  upper  opening  to  the  Ear 
of  Dlonysius  (see  below;  50  c.).]  It  is  related  of  that  monarch  that 
he  erected  an  altar  which  was  a  stadium  (202  yds.)  in  length;  and, 
this  structure  is  probably  the  same,  being  215  yds.  in  length  and 
25  yds.  in  width.  Here  probably  were  sacrificed  the  hecatombs  of 
450  oxen,  which  were  annually  offered  to  commemorate  the  expul- 
sion  of  the  tyrant  Thrasybulus. 

Opposite  is  the  entrance  (closed)  to  the  Latomia  del  Paradise,  an 
ancient  quarry  hewn  in  the  rock  to  a  depth  of  100-130  ft.,  and  now 
overgrown  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  (hence  the  name ; 
garden  not  worth  a  vidt).  These  latomfe,  which  form  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Syracuse,  yielded  the  material  of  which  the  city 
was  built.  They  were  also  used  as  burial-places,  and  they  sometimes 
formed  prisons  for  captive  enemies  who  were  compelled  to  work  in 
them.  On  some  of  the  Isolated  masses  of  rock  traces  of  the  guard* 
houses  of  the  sentries  are  said  to  be  still  distinguishable  (?).  In  the 
W.  wall  of  the  Latomia  del  Paradiso  is  the  Ear  of  Dionysius  (en- 
trance to  the  left,  at  the  foot),  so  named  since  the  16th  cent.,  a 
grotto  hewn  in  the  rock  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S,  210  ft.  deep, 
74  ft.  in  height,  and  15-35  ft.  in  width,  contracting  towards  the 
summit,  and  possessing  a  very  remarkable  acoustic  peculiarity. 
The  slightest  sound  in  the  grotto  is  heard  by  persons  at  the  upper 
"^nd,  and  produces  a  strong  reverberation  at  the  entrance.  It  is 
^ated  of  Dionysius  that  he  constructed  prisons  with  such  acoustic 

>perties  that  at  a  certain  point  he  could  detect  every  word  spoken 

them,  even  when  whispered  only,  and  this  grotto  has  been  arbi- 
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tniily  Msnmed  to  be  one  of  tbeae.  The  shape  of  the  grotto  is  eTidently 
due  to  the  rovnding  of  the  adjouaing  theatre.  Faither  on  to  the 
right,  below  the  W.  wall  of  the  qnairy,  is  the  GttMa  de'Cordmri^ 
so  called  from  the  lope-makeis  who  cany  on  their  handioiaft  heie« 
The  neifhl'Diuinf  laftamia  di  BaataY«B«a  (conp.  Ptan)  haa  the  MOat 
laxariant  Tege'siion,  but  in  otber  Rspeds  hardly  repass  a  Tisit. 

The  road  then  passes  under  the  modern  arohes  of  the  aqneduct, 
and  leads  to  the  right,  past  an  osteria,  to  the  HfarMk  Theatn.  This 
was  one  of  the  largest  Greek  structures  of  the  kind,  and  was  ereeted 
in  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  It  is  hewn  in  the  rock  in  a  nearly  semioiroular 
form,  165  yds.  in  diameter.  Distinct  traces  of  forty-six  tiers  of 
seats  are  still  yisible,  and  it  is  estimated  that  fifteen  more  must  have 
extended  up  to  the  level  of  the  Nymphsum  (see  below).  The  nine 
eunei  were  intersected  by  a  broad  and  a  narrow  jmtseinelio,  on  the 
former  of  which  are  seen  various  Greek  inscriptions,  recording  the 
names  of  King  Hiero,  the  Queens  Philistis  and  Nereis,  and  Zeus 
Olymplus,  after  whom  the  different  compartments  were  respeetixely 
named.  Philistis  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Hiero  11., 
and  Nereis  to  have  been  his  daughter-in-law.  The  eleven  lower  rows 
only  were  covered  with  marble.  The  theatre  is  seen  to  best  ad- 
vantage early  in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon ;  the  hiil  on  which 
it  stands  commands  a  very  interesting  view,  partioularly  towards 
sunset,  of  the  town,  the  harbour,  the  promontory  of  Plemmyrium, 
and  the  expanse  of  the  Ionian  sea. 

Above  the  theatre  is  the  so- called  Nymphaeum^  a  grotto  where 
one  of  the  water-conduits  ends.  Epitaphs  were  formerly  inserted  in 
the  surrounding  walls.  To  the  right  of  it  we  obtain  a  good  view 
of  the  Latomia  del  Paradiso.  Above,  by  the  light-shaft  descending 
into  the  largest  vaulted  grotto  of  the  Nympheum,  is  the  beat  spot 
for  enjoying  the  view  described  above.  To  the  N.  is  the  entrance 
to  the  last  sinuosity  of  the  Ear  of  Dionysius  (p.  414). 

From  the  left  side  of  the  Nymphsum  the  rock-hewn  Strett  ofiht 
Tombs  (Via  delle  Tombe)  ascends  to  the  left  for  about  165  yds.  In 
the  sides  are  numerous  late-Roman  cavities  and  tomb-chambers, 
all  of  which  have  been  despoiled  of  their  contents  and  decorations. 

From  this  point  Walxbbs  may  proceed  direct  to  riV2-^  1^".) 
Fort  Euryelus  (in  the  hot  season  this  route  is  comfortable  early  in 
the  morning  only).  By  keeping  towards  the  N.W.,  in  the  direction 
of  the  high  trees  between  the  new  waterworks  and  the  dilapidated 
Casa  dei  Gesuiti  (comp.  the  Map,  p.  412),  we  reach  the  ancient  con- 
duit, now  named  the  Acquedotto  GaUrmi,  and  recognizable  by  its 
square  air-shafts.  By  keeping  along  this  to  the  W.,  we  reach  the 
new  road.  —  The  Nbw  Road  to  the  Euryelus  (carr.,  see  p.  411 ; 
those  who  ascend  vi&  the  theatre  should  order  the  carriage  to  meet 
them  at  the  Casa  dei  Gesuiti,  see  above)  diverges  to  the  left  from 
the  road  to  Catania  about  400  paces  beyond  the  spot  where  we  left 
that  road  to  visit  the  theatre,  and  leads  on  across  the  desolate  and 
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tieeless  plateau,  skirting  the  conduit  mentioned  at  p.  415  and  irlth  it 
finally  joining  the  old  road.  To  the  left  we  enjoy  ariev  over  the  plain 
in  which  lay  the  Roman  Neapolis,  with  the  sumptuous  templea  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone  erected  by  Gelon  in  480  with  the  proceeds 
of  spoil  taken  from  the  Carthaginians.  On  the  height  which  we 
now  traverse  were  situated  the  ancient  Neapolis  and  Temenites ; 
and  within  the  latter  stood  the  Temenos  of  Apollo,  with  the  statue 
of  the  god,  which  Yerres  attempted  to  carry  off,  and  which  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Rome  by  Tiberius.  At  the  point  where  the 
new  road  crosses  the  wall  of  Dionysius  (ca.  1/2  M.  before  its  junction 
with  the  old  road)  those  who  do  not  shrink  from  a  little  climbing 
may  quit  the  carriage  and  ascend,  to  the  right,  the  Bufalaro  hill, 
from  the  quarries  of  which  Dionysius  procured  stone  for  the  city 
wall  (no  path).  It  was  here  that  the  tyrant  is  daid  to  have  confined 
the  poet  and  philosopher  Philoxenus  for  having  disparaged  his  verses 
(thence  named  Latomia  del  FUoaofo).  Climbers  then  skirt  the  wall 
to  the  W.  —  The  somewhat  longer  Old  Roai>  to  Fort  Euryelus  (carr., 
see  p.  411),  starting  at  the  circular  space  mentioned  at  p.  413, 
coincides  at  first  with  the  road  to  Floridia.  Beyond  the  railway 
station  it  crosses  the  railway,  and  farther  on  the  road  to  Canicattini 
diverges  to  the  left.  To  the  right  is  the  cemetery,  beside  which  a 
road,  19  ft.  wide  and  supported  at  many  points  by  masonry,  has  been 
exhumed;  this  was  probably  used  by  processions  from  the  temenos 
of  Apollo  to  the  temple  of  Proserpine.  In  this  neighbourhood 
(Contrada  del  Fuseo)  lies  a  necropolis  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  About 
13/4  M.  beyond  the  circular  space  above  mentioned,  the  road  to  the 
Euryelus  quits  that  to  Floridia.  It  finally  passes  a  mill,  elose  to 
which  the  new  road  joins  the  old  one  on  the  right  (comp.  the  Map), 
and  approaches  the  fort  from  the  W.  in  a  wide  bend. 

The  house  of  the  custodian,  who  opens  a  door  leading  to  the  sub- 
terranean passages  of  the  Euryelus  (60  c),  stands  to  the  N.  of  the  towen. 
In  his  absence,  however,  it  is  possible  to  penetrate  the  interior  without 
his  help.  —  In  the  Casa  dei  Viaggiatori^  V*  H.  to  the  W.,  at  the  point 
where  the  road  to  Belvedere  diverges,  a  room  is  open  from  Jan.  15th  to 
Hay  i5th  in  whieh  visitors  may  obtain  refreshments,  photographs,  and 
picture  post-cards. 

*rort  Euryelus  (now  called  MongibiUesi;  see  the  special  plan 
at  p.  414)  stands  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  ancient  Epipolffi,  at 
the  point  where  the  N.  and  S.  walls  erected  by  Dionysius  I.  on  the 
tableland  converged.  It  was  erected,  likewise  by  Dionysius,  be- 
tween 402  and  397.  It  terminates  towards  the  W.  in  five  massive 
towers,  flanked  with  two  deep  fosses  hewn  in  the  rock.  "The  top  of 
the  towers  affords  a  good  survey  of  ancient  Syracuse  and  a  fine  view 
to  the  N.,  including  Mt.  iEtna,  the  Mts.  of  E.  Sicily,  and  (farther 
to  the  right)  the  Calabrian  Mts.  From  the  first  of  the  just-men- 
tioned fosses  diverge  a  number  of  subterranean  outlets,  connected 
'th  each  other,  and  communicating  with  the  great  court  behind  the 

ers.    A  similar  passage  leads  to  a  fort  situated  on  the  line  of  the 

-wall  farther  to  the  N.  In  the  rocks  opposite  these  apertures  are 
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hollows  which  were  piobably  used  as  magazines.   Those  to  the  right 
contain  inscriptions  of  letters  or  numbers,  not  yet  deciphered. 


About  1  M.  farther  on  is  the  village  of  Belvedere  (poor  osteria),  which 
lies  on  the  narrow  W.  ridge  extending  from  the  hill  of  the  Epipole  to- 
wards the  monntains,  and  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  fortifica- 


tions. Beyond  the  village  rises  the  Fosto  Bemaforico  (615  ft.),  a  hill  crowned 
with  a  conspicuous  telegraph^building  (no  admission,  except  to  the  terrace), 
and  commanding  an  even  finer  view  than  the  Euryelus. 

The  N.  side  of  the  Epipolie  is  bounded  by  the  remains  of  the 
Wall  of  J)ionysiu$f  which  actiye  walkers  may  follow  (fine  views  of 
both  land  and  sea).  Halfway  between  the  Euryelus  and  the  point 
where  the  road  to  Catania  intersects  the  city- wall  probably  stood  the 
Athenian  Fort  ofLabdalon  (p.  412).  In  the  valley  below,  on  the  sea, 
lay  Xeon,  whence  the  Athenians  stormed  the  EpipolsB.  —  Those  who 
drive  to  the  Euryelus  and  then  visit  the  wall  of  Dionysins  should 
order  the  carriage  to  meet  them  at  the  Scala  Greca  (p.  419). 


b.  Eastern  Portion  of  the  Ancient  City, 

Santa  Lucia.  Latomia  deXappucoini.    Villa  Landolina.    Latomia  Qasale. 
Ban  Giovanni  and  the  Catacombs. 

This  part  of  the  ancient  city  consists  chiefly  of  the  Achradina^ 
remains  of  the  fortifications  of  which  may  be  traced  on  all  sides. 
It  is  separated  from  the  island  of  Ortygia  by  the  Small  Barbour, 
which  Dionysius  formed  by  throwing  an  embankment  across  the 
sea,  and  the  narrow  entrance  of  which  was  capable  of  being  closed. 

We  follow  the  avenue  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  Catania 
road  to  the  N.  of  the  drill-ground  (comp.  p.  414).  Those  who  come 
on  foot  from  the  town  may  shorten  their  walk  considerably  by  ferry- 
ing across  the  Small  Harbour  (10  c.)  from  the  first  bridge  to  the 
right.  The  avenue  passes  (6  min.)  the  landing-place  of  the  boats. 
Heie,  in  a  garden  to  the  left,  just  short  of  the  cross-road,  is  the 
so-called  House  of  Agathocles,  probably  part  of  a  bath,  including 
four  parallel  trenches  in  the  rocky  floor  and  some  other  ruins. 

The  avenue  runs  to  the  right  along  the  sea,  crosses  a  railway 
cutting,  and  leads  direct  to  (25  min.)  the  Capuchin  monastery 
(p.  418).  The  cross-road  (see  above),  which  intersects  the  railway 
to  the  left  and  then  trends  to  the  right,  traverses  the  suburb  of 
Santa  Lucia  and  reaches  (5  min.)  the  church  of  Santa  Lncia,  with 
its  conspicuous  Campanile.  This  building  was  erected  in  the  11th 
cent,  on  the  spot  where  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  town  Is  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom,  but  has  frequently  been  restored.  The 
W.  Portal  is  the  only  part  of  the  original  church  still  existing. 

Over  the  high-altar,  the  Entombment  of  the  saint  (quite  ruined),  as- 
cribed to  CJaravaggio.  A  subterranean  passage  from  the  8.  transept  leads 
past  an  entrance  to  the  catacombs  to  the  octagonal  Cappella  del  Sepolcro 
di  ScuUa  Lueia,  the  old  baptistry,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  main  chur<*>- 
and  is  half  underground.  It  contains  a  recumbent  figure  of  Santa  Lu' 
of  the  school  of  Bernini.  —  To  the  left  of  the  church  a  road  lear 
(12  min.)  San  (S^iovannl  (see  p.  US). 
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Passing  to  the  right  of  Santa  Lucia,  and  taming  to  the  right  again 
after  10  min.,  ahove  the  old  cemetery,  we  reach  (6  min.)  a  sup- 
pressed Capuchin  Monastery j  now  a  poor-house.  Beyond  is  the  H6tel 
Villa  Politl  (p.  405).  To  the  right  of  the  monastery  is  the  *Latoiiua 
de'Cappnocini  (adm.  30  c,  small  fee  to  gardener),  one  of  the  wildest 
and  grandest  of  these  ancient  quarries.  It  was  probably  here  that  the 
7000  captive  Athenians  languished.  In  the  attractive  grounds,  the  lay- 
ing out  of  which  was  begun  by  the  monks,  is  a  monument  toMazzini. 

We  retrace  our  steps,  but  after  6  min.,  above  the  cemetery,  we 
go  straight  on  by  a  low  wall,  and  in  4  min.  more  reach  a  road  de- 
scending from  the  upper  Achradina.  Following  this  road  to  the  left 
between  garden-walls  for  5  min.,  we  reach  the  Villa  Landolina  Qast 
door  on  the  right ;  visitors  knock),  situated  in  a  small  latomia,  and 
containing  the  tombs  of  the  German  poet  A,  von  Platen  (d.  1835) 
and  other  Protestants.  —  A  few  paces  farther  on  we  reach  a  road 
coming  from  Santa  Lucia  (see  p.  417)  and  from  Santa  Maria  di  Gesd 
(p.  419);  we  follow  it  to  the  right,  and  turning  to  the  right  again 
after  3  min.  we  observe  the  facade  of  San  Giovanni  before  us. 

Those  who  do  not  visit  the  Villa  Landolina  cross  the  road  men- 
tioned above,  which  ascends  to  the  Achradina,  and  follow  the  cart 
track  in  a  straight  direction.  On  the  right,  after  5  min.,  is  the 
Latomia  Casale  (door  No.  63;  fee),  with  beautiful  cypresses.  — 
From  this  point  we  observe  the  Catania  road,  and  to  the  left  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni.  [The  entrance  is  on  the  S.  side.  We  ring 
at  the  door  to  the  E.  of  the  portico.  The  monk  who  opens  conducts 
us  also  to  the  catacombs  (60  c.-l  fr.).] 

San  GioTanni  was  founded  in  1182,  but  afterwards  frequently 
restored,  so  that  parts  of  the  W.  facade,  remarkable  for  its  rose- 
window,  and  the  porch  are  all  that  remain  of  the  original  building. 
A  flight  of  steps  descends  from  the  church  to  the  Crypt  of  St.  Mar- 
cian,  which  dates  from  the  4th  century.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross  and  has  an  apse  on  each  side,  except  on  the  W., 
where  it  is  approached  by  steps.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Marcian, 
who  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  bound  to  one  of  the  granite  ' 
columns  now  placed  here.  On  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  old 
frescoes.  According  to  the  legend  St.  Paul  preached  here  when  he 
landed  and  tarried  three  days  in  Syracuse  (Acts,  xxviil.  12).  —  San 
Giovanni  occupies  patt  of  the  slte~oj(  a  Temple  of  Dionysus,  and  in 
1904  part  of  the  stylobate  of  this  temple,  with  some  column-bases, 
was  discovered  above  the  cr)pt  and  behind  the  church. 

Near  San  Giovanni  is  the  entrance  to  the  Catacombs  of  San 

Oiovanni  (custodian,  see  above).  —  The  Catacombs  of  Syracuse  are 

among  the  most  imposing  places  of  the  kind  known ;  they  are  far 

larger  than  those  at  Rome.   The  main  passage,  10  ft.  wide  and  8  ft. 

'gh,  stretches  from  W.  to  E.  through  the  limestone  for  a  distance 

116  yds.    The  large  circular  chambers  at  the  ends  of  the  shorter 

)ss-pa8sage8,  among  which  the  ^Botonda  d'AnUochia^  is  the  most 
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Datable,  are  a  peculiarity  of  these  catacombs.  Of  the  mural  decora- 
cions  few  traces  are  now  left.  —  This  portion  dates  from  the  4-7th 
cent.  A.D.,  though  there  were  doubtless  passages  of  some  kind 
there  ven  in  the  pre-Christian  period.  —  The  W.  portion  of  the 
atacoembs  in  the  adjacent  Fipna  Cassia^  between  the  Villa  Landolina 
and  Santa  Maria  di  Gesil,  dates  from  the  4th  cent.;  but  the  E. 
portion  cannot  be  much  more  recent  than  the  Catacombs  of  Santa 
Maria  di  OesU,  the  oldest  in  Syracuse,  which  date  from  about  260  A.D. 
(entr.  ca.  40  paces  to  the  N.N.E.  of  the  large  chimney). 

Other  (early-Christian  tombs  have  been  found  near  Santa  Lucia  (p.  417) 
and  also  to  the  number  of  about  70)  at  Lentini,  Bagusa,  Melilli,  and 
Oanicattini,  in  the  more  outlying  environs  of  Syracuse.  Early  Ohristian  or 
Byzantine  chapels  or  churches  have  been  noted  at  Bosolini,  Pantalica 
(p.  404),  Priollo,  Haccari,  and  Santa  Croce  Gamerina. 

The  road  from  the  Cappuccini,  which  we  followed  to  a  point 
3  min.  short  of  San  Giovanni,  crosses  the  Catania  road  a  few  hundred 
paces  to  the  W.  of  San  Giovanni,  and  goes  on,  as  mentioned  at 
p.  414,  to  the  Greek  Theatre.  —  About  1/4  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  inter- 
section, to  the  left  of  the  road,  are  the  so-called  Tombs  of  Timoleon 
and  Archimedes y  with  late-Dorio  facades.  The  tomb  of  Archimedes, 
which  was  re-discovered  by  Cicero,  was  probably  outside  the  town. 

If  time  permits,  the  traveller  should  not  omit  to  follow  the  Catania 
road  to  the  X.  as  far  as  the  point  where  it  intersects  the  ancient  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Tyche  quarter  and  descends  to  the  coast  (Scala  Oreca)^  3  H. 
from  the  above-mentioned  cross-roads  and  41/2  M.  from  the  town.  The 
^'View  thence  of  the  sea  and  Min&  is  one  of  the  finest  near  Syracuse.  The 
Scala  Greca  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Hezapylon.  In  the  cliffs  at  the 
side  are  numerous  grottoes,  several  of  which  have  been  used  as  shrines ; 
one,  for  example,  with  a  rectangular  hollow  cut  in  the  rock  in  front  of 
it,  was  an  Artemision.  —  We  may  then  follow  the  hills  to  the  right  as 
far  as  the  Tonnara  of  Santa  Panagia,  and  skirt  the  upper  margin  of  the 
picturesque  gorge,  overgrown  with  orange-trees.  From  the  S.E.  end  of  the 
gorge  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  Ht.  Mtn&.  We  then  return  along  the  E. 
boundary  of  the  Achradina,  the  fortifications  of  which  are  still  partly 
traceable  (stony  and  often  blind  path).  This  walk  (to  the  Latomia  de'Cap- 
puccini)  takes  1V2-2  hrs. 

When  the  sea  is  calm,  a  pleasant  ^Excursion  bt  Boat  (IV2-2  fr.)  may 
be  taken  to  the  caverns  in  the  coast  of  the  Achradina,  situated  beyond 
the  rocky  islets  of  the  Dite  Fratelli,  between  the  small  harbour  and  the 
(kipo  Santa  Panagia  (the  Qrotia  di  Nettuno  and  others). 

in.  The  Olympieum  and  Cyane. 

This  excursion  takes  3-4  hrs.,  and  is  usually  made  in  a  boat  with 
2-8  rowers  (to  the  Cyane  Fountain  6-10  fr.  and  fee).  If  the  sea  is  rough, 
travellers  may  prefer  to  drive  to  the  Ciani.  The  trip  up  the  Ciani  is 
pleasant,  especially  on  the  upper  part  of  it,  where  the  boat  has  occatsion- 
ally  to  be  poled  up  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  channel  and  the 
thickness  of  the  water-plants.  After  rowing  for  a  few  minutes  we  pass 
first  under  the  road  and  then  under  the  railway,  where  we  change  to  a 
smaller  boat.  Walkers  may  ascend  by  a  small  embankment  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ciani  as  far  as  the  papyrus-plants,  but  the  spring  itself,  on 
account  of  its  marshy  environs,  can  be  reached  by  boat  only.  —  The 
two  columns  of  the  Olympieum  (of  no  great  interest)  may  be  visited  either 
in  going  or  returning.  The  hill  can  be  approached  only  on  the  E.,  N., 
or  N.W.  side,  as  the  ground  on  the  other  sides  is  very  marshy.  —  For 
the  danger  of  malaria  on  this  excursion,  comp.  p.  xxix. 
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The  road  to  Noto,  which  leads  to  the  S.W.  of  the  cironlai  space 
mentioned  at  p.  413,  runs  at  first  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
shore  of  the  Great  Harbour,  traversing  the  swamps  of  8yraeo  and 
Lysimelia,  Beyond  the  2nd  kilometre-stone  (I74  M.)  it  crosses 
the  AnajTO  (Anapui),  which  falls  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  after 
a  winding  course  of  about  16  M.  About  110  yds.  farther  on  we  cross 
the  lower  course  of  the  Ciani  (see  below),  which  is  canalized  and 
flows  into  the  harbour  to  the  the  S.  of  Anapo. 

On  a  height  (60  ft.  above  the  sea),  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  this 
point,  not  far  ftom  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams,  stands  a  con- 
spicuous and  solitary  pair  of  columns.  A  rough  road  leads  towards 
them  from  the  Anapo  bridge  in  10  min.,  but  before  it  enters  a: 
hollow  we  take  a  footpath  to  the  right  (one  of  the  boatmen  will  act 
as  guide).  These  very  mutilated  columns  now  form  the  sole  remains 
of  the  famous  Oljrmpieum,  or  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  dating, 
like  the  so-called  Temple  of  Diana  (p.  411),  from  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  cent,  (peripteral  hexastyle).  —  As  this  was  a  point  of 
strategic  importance,  it  was  usually  made  the  basis  of  operations 
when  the  city  was  besieged.  In  493  Hippocrates  of  Gela  established 
his  headquarters  here.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Athenian  siege  (415) 
the  Olympieum  was  taken  by  Nicias  by  a  cowp-dt-main.  At  a  later 
period  the  Syracusans  fortified  it  and  surraunded  it  with  a  small 
fortified  town  (PoUchne) ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  Himilco  in  396 
and  Hamilcar  in  310  from  pitching  their  camps  here ;  and  in  213 
Marcellus  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  spot.  The  sur- 
rounding marshes,  however,  were  fraught  with  peril  to  the  besiegers. 
Fine  view  of  Syracuse.  Near  the  Olympieum  were  situated  the 
handsome  tombs  of  Gelon  and  his  self-sacrificing  wife  Damarata. 

By  proceeding  to  the  S.  from  the  Olympieum  and  then  to  the  E.  in 
the  direction  of  the  Penisola  delta  MaddaUna  (the  ancient  Plemmyrion)^  we 
pass  the  Jpogeo  OalKto^  a  rock-tomb  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  and  reach 
the  remains  of  a  large  circular  structure  in  the  district  oi  Mondio^  in  which 
M.  P.  Orsi  (p.  410)  recognizes  the  tumulus  of  the  Syracusans  who  fell  in 
the  struggle  with  the  Athenians. 

The  hill  on  which  the  Olympieum  stands  is  washed  on  the  W. 
by  the  Cyane  Brook  (Fiumt  Ciani)  ^  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  great  luxuriance  of  the  surrounding  vegetation. 
On  both  banks,  particularly  in  autumn,  rise  lofty  papyrus-plants, 
Bome  of  them  20  ft.  in  height,  planted  here  by  the  Arabs,  and  im- 
parting a  strange  and  almost  tropical  character  to  the  scene.  The 
stream  has  its  source  in  the  Fountain  of  Cyane,  the  *azure  spring*, 
into  which  the  nymph  of  that  name  was  metamorphosed  for  opposing 
Pluto  when  he  was  carrying  Proserpine  to  the  infernal  regions.  The 
clear  spring,  which  abounds  with  fish,  and  is  bordered  with  papyrus, 
is  now  called  La  Pisma. 

From  Syracuse  to  Modica.  see  pp.  362-350':  to  Floridia  and  PaUutttio^ 
.363. 
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41.  Sardinia. 

Stsamboats.  The  steam-traffic  to  and  from  Sardinia  is  wholly  in  the 
handa  of  the  *■  Navigazione  Qenerale  Italiand*.  The  most  important  line 
for  travellers  is  that  between  CivitA  Vecchia  and  Oolfo  Aranci  (10  hrs.). 
Steamers  ply  daily  from  Civitk  Vecchia  at  5  p.m.,  and  from  Golfo  Aranci 
at  8.30  p.m.  (1st  cl.  fare  32  fr.  10 c,  incl.  6  fr.  for  provisions,  which  need  not 
be  included  in  the  fare  for  the  return-voyage).  —  Cagliari  also  may  be 
reached  by  good  steamers  once  a  week  from  Genoa  and  Leghorn.^  Naples^ 
Palermo  (Trapani),  and  Tunis,  The  interesting  course  of  the  Genoa  and 
Leghorn  steamers  lies  past  Elba,  Pianosa,  Monte  Cristo,  and  Corsica.  — 
Porto  Torre*  is  served  twice  weekly  by  a  small  steamer  from  Leghorn 
(Oenoa)^  running  on  one  trip  vill  Bastia,  on  the  other  via  Capraia,  La 
Maddalena,  Santa  Teresa,  and  Castelsardo.  —  The  harbours  on  the  K  Coast 
(Terranova,  Siniscola,  Orosei,  Dorgali,  Tortoli,  Muravera)  are  visited  by 
the  Qenoa  and  Cagliari  steamer  once  a  week,  those  on  the  W.  Coast  (Sant^ 
Antioco,  Garloforte,  Oristano,  Bosa,  Alghero)  by  the  coasting-steamer  from 
Cagliari  to  Porto  Torres  once  a  fortnight.  —  Return-tickets,  valid  for 
12  days,  for  Cagliari,  Iglesias,  Sassari,  and  Terranova.  may  be  obtained 
in  Bome.  The  system  of  circular  tour  tickets  (p.  xvi)  was  extended  to 
Sardinia  in  1906. 

Sardinia  (Ital.  Sardegna^  Greek  Sardo),  situated  between  38**  51'  and 
41**  16'  K.  latitude,  and  separated  from  Corsica  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio 
(TVs  M.  wide),  is,  next  to  Sicily,  the  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  166  M.,  its  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  89  M.,  area 
(including  the  islets  oflf  the  coast)  9300  sq.  M.,  population  (in  1901)  791,  75i. 
The  mountains,  corresponding  in  direction  with  those  of  Corsica,  stretch 
from  K  to  S.  and  cover  nine-tenths  of  the  island;  their  chief  formation 
in  the  N.  portion  is  granite,  in  the  S.  it  is  paleeozoic'slate,  generally  under- 
lying tertiary  rocks,  here  and  there  interrupted  by  extinct  volcanoes.  Th 
highest  summit  is  the  Punta  Lamarmora  (6016  ft.)  in  the  Oennargentu  Mo- 
taint.    There  are  no  rivers  of  importance^  the  Temo  at  Bosa  is  navigi 
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for  about  I1/4  HL.  The  cosust  is  somewhat  monotonoufl  and  uninterestiiig ; 
the  finest  part  is  on  the  S.  side,  where  the  Bay  of  Gagliari  is  situated. 
Several  smaller  islands  lie  off  the  coast:  Atinara,  La  Maddalena^  Capnra^ 
and  Tavolara^  to  the  N. ;  San  Antioco  and  San  Ptetro,  to  the  S.W.  Sar- 
dinia was  once  one  of  the  granaries  of  Carthage  and  afterwards  of  Borne, 
but  now  a  large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  uncultivated,  whilst  about  one- 
iifth  of  the  area  is  clothed  with  forest,  chiefly  consisting  of  holm-oaks. 
The  cork'tree  is  also  frequent.  Cattle,  salt,  oil  (chiefly  from  Bosa),  and 
wine  are  exported,  several  different  varieties  of  the  last  being  produced, 
including  a  white  wine  like  sherry.  Another  important  article  of  export 
is  canned  tunny-fish-,  the  tunny-fisheries  annually  produce  1,600,000 lbs., 
valued  at  1,120,000  fr.  (comp.  p.  435).  The  chief  exports,  however,  are 
the  products  of  the  mines,  the  most  important  of  which  are  MonUvecehio 
(lead),  Montepoui^  Jngurtoau^  Qenmamari  (lead  and  zinc),  and  Buggerru  (sine). 
Silver  is  produced  in  Monttnarha^  antimony  in  8u  Suergiu^  copper  in  Oorr<&oi, 
lignite  in  Ocnnesa^  and  anthracite  in  SetU.  In  1908  one  hundred  and  seyen- 
teen  mines,  employing  12,676  hands,  had  an  aggregate  yield  of  206,900  tons, 
of  the  value  of  about  840,0001.  The  malaria  (comp.  pp.  xzii,  xxix)  renders 
the  low-lying  parts  of  the  island,  especially  those  of  the  coast,  dangerous 
in  Sept.  and  Oct. ;  and  only  the  high-lying  hill-districts  remain  free  from 
fever.  The  government,  however,  is  exerting  itself  to  diminish  this  scourge. 
The  natives  appear  to  oe  habituated  to  dangers  which  would  often  prove 
fatal  to  strangers.  The  principal  precaution  they  use  consists  in  wearing 
headdresses  leaving  only  the  face  uncovered.  They  protect  themselves 
against  the  cold  N.  wind  (mistral)  by  wearing  fleeces, 

The  Sardinians,  who  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Corsicans,  and  prob- 
ably belong  to  the  Iberian  family,  resemble  the  Spaniards  more  than  the 
Italians  in  character,  and  this  peculiarity  was  doubtless  confirmed  by  the 
long  duration  of  the  Spanish  supremacy.  Their  demeanour  is  grave  and 
dignified  compared  with  that  of  the  vivacious  Italians,  and  they  are  noted 
for  their  chivalric  sense  of  honour  and  their  hospitality.  The  national 
costume  is  becoming  less  common  in  the  towns  and  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
island.  The  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  milk,  cheese,  and 
meat  (especially  *capretto'  and  ^agnello**).  ^Bicotta",  or  sweet  fresh  coeese, 
and  ^frue\  or  sour  milk,  are  found  in  every  shepherd's  hut  (^ovile'').  A 
favourite  national  dish  is  ^porchettu\  a  sucking-pig  roasted  on  a  spit.  The 
language  includes  three  main  dialects  and  retains  many  Latin  words  and 
forms;  e.g.  mesa  =  tavola  (table),  domu  =  easa  (house),  casu  =  farmaffgio 
(cheese),  die  =  giomo  {bonaa  dies^  good  day),  deiu  =  d«o  (god),  eat  =  ^  (is), 
sunt  =  tono  (are).  Strangers  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  native  dialect, 
but  they  will  seldom  come  into  contact  with  anyone  who  cannot  speak 
at  least  a  little  Italian. 

Very  few  of  the  antiquities  of  Sardinia  date  from  the  periods  of 
the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  supremacy.  Tlie  medieval  ruin&  also 
are  mainJy  confined  to  the  conspicuous  watch-towers  of  the  Pisans 
on  the  coast  and  a  few  of  their  churches  and  fortifications.  The 
prehistoric  monuments,  however,  show  that  the  island  then  enjoyed 
a  greater  relative  importance  than  it  ever  afterwards  attained.  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  so-called  Nuraghi  (perhaps  a  dialectic  form  of 
'muragUe'),  the  numher  of  which  La  Marmora  (p.  424)  estimates  at 
3000.  They  are  conical  monuments  with  truncated  summits,  30-60  ft. 
in  height,  35-100  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  constructed  sometimes 
of  hewn,  and  sometimes  of  unhewn  blocks  of  stone  without  mort&i. 
The  walls  are  13-23  ft.  in  thickness.  A  low  entrance  gives  on  a  corri- 
dor leading  to  an  oval  chamber,  ca.  16  ft.  in  diameter  and  20-23  ft. 
in  height,  with  a  vaulted  roof  formed  by  layers  of  masonry  projecting 
one  beyond  the  other.  From  the  corridor  a  spiral  staircase  generally 
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ascends  to  the  upper  stories.  There  is  often  a  second  chamber  above 
the  first,  and  in  some  rare  instances  there  are  three  such  chambers. 
The  nuraghi  lie,  singly  or  in  groups,  either  on  isolated  eminences 
or  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  seldom  on  the  plains.  They  were 
used  partly  as  tombs  (like  the  related  domed  tombs  of  Mycena), 
partly  as  places  of  refuge  in  case  of  hostile  attacks.  To  the  same 
period  of  culture,  extending  from  the  close  of  the  later  stone  age 
to  the  time  of  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  conquests,  may  also  be 
ascribed  the  sepulchral  structures  known  as  Giants'  Graves  (Tunibas 
de  S08  Oigantes)^  consisting  of  oblong  piles  of  stones,  resembling 
dolmens,  3-6  ft.  in  breadth  and  15-36  ft.  long.  These  are  sometimes 
accompanied  by  conical  stone  pillars  personifying  the  deceased.  The 
Domus  de  Oianas^  or  Fairy  Houses,  also  of  the  same  period,  are 
rock-tombs,  consisting  of.two  or  more  square  or  circular  chambers, 
one  behind  the  other. 

TravelUnff.  The  most  suitable  season  for  a  visit  to  Sardinia  is  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June.  The  system  of  Bailwats 
has  pushed  its  way  into  numerous  districts  formerly  accessible  only  by 
carriage  or  on  horseback.  Diligences  run  on  the  principal  highroads  daily, 
but  are  not  recommended;  the  excellent  two-wheeled  vehicles,  known  as 
Baltafom  (5-7  fr.  per  day),  are  preferable.  Small  docile  riding  -  horses 
(^3  fr.)  are  almost  always  to  be  had  in  the  more  remote  districts.  — 
The  Inns,  except  in  Cagliari  and  Sassari,  are  very  mediocre,  and  away  from 
the  railways  are  sometimes  quite  intolerable,  but  it  is  rarely  necessary  to 
bargain  as  to  charges.  Travellers  are  frequently  obliged  to  seek  accommo- 
dation in  private  houses  or  are  dependent  upon  private  hospitality,  which 
is  usually  accorded  with  cordiality  and  courtesy.  Letters  of  introduction 
are  therefore  very  desirable  for  the  more  out-of-the-way  districts.  —  Public 
security  cannot  be  everywhere  guaranteed ;  the  stranger,  however,  is  not  very 
often  molested,  most  of  the  crimes  being  due  to  family  or  political  feuds. 

History.  Of  the  more  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  the  Photniciant 
were  the  earliest  settlers  in  Sardinia.  The  roads  of  Carales  (Cagliari)  and 
Sulcis  (San  Antioco)  afforded  shelter  to  the  Phoenician  ships  when  over- 
taken by  storms  on  their  way  to  Tarshish;  and  the  Carthaffinian*  ulti- 
mately subdued  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  During  their  supremacy, 
and  even  during  that  of  their  successors  the  Romans,  the  interior  of 
the  island  preserved  its  indepehdence  to  some  extent.  Traces  of  the 
Phoenician  epoch  are  recognizable  in  a  few  Punic  inscriptions  still  extant, 
and  in  the  scarabsei,  or  stones  cut  in  the  form  of  beetles  and  worn  in 
rings,  presenting  a  thoroughly  Oriental  appearance.  In  B.C.  238,  shortly 
after  the  First  Punic  War,  Sardinia  was  wrested  from  the  Carthag:inians  by 
the  Romanty  who  found  it  an  invaluable  acquisition  on  account  of  the 
productiveness  of  its  fields  and  its  mines.  The  Romans  themselves  shunned 
the  island  as  being  unhealthy  and  imperfectly  cultivated,  whilst  they  mani- 
fested little  partiality  for  the  proyerbially  proud  and  independent  spirit 
of  the  natives,  which  neither  war  nor  persecution  could  entirely  extinguish. 

In  458  A. D.  the  Vandals  made  an  expedition  against  Sardinia  from 
Africa  and  conquered  the  island.  Under  Justinian,  in  ^,  it  was  recaptured 
for  the  Eoitem  Empire.  The  weakness  of  the  latter,  combined  with  the 
unremitting  attacks  of  the  Saracens,  favoured  the  gradual  rise  of  yativa 
Princes^  who  recognized  the  pope  as  their  patron  and  protector.  When  at 
length  the  Arabs  began  to  establish  themselves  permanently  in  the  island, 
John  XVIII.  preached  a  crusade  (1(X)4)  against  the  infidels ,  promising  to 
bestow  the  island  on  those  who  should  succeed  in  expelling  them.  This  was 
effected  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Genoese  and  Pisans ,  and  their  riva 
claims  were  decided  in  favour  of  Pisa  in  1025.  The  island  was  divide 
into  four  districts,  Cagliari,  Torres  or  Logudoro,   Gallura,  and   Arbore 
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which  were  presided  over  by  ^OiudieC  or  judges,  who  soon  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  as  independent  princes,  and  governed  the  island 
in  accordance  with  its  national  laws  and  customs.  In  1297  Boniface  VIII. 
invested  the  kings  of  Afx^gom  with  Sardinia,  and  they,  after  protracted 
straggles,  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  pretensions  of  Genoa,  as  well 
as  those  of  Pisa.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  native  princes  about  this 
period  was  the  Giudichessa  Eleonora  of  Arborea  (d.  1404),  whose  contests 
with  Aragon  and  code  of  laws,  the  ^ Carta  de  LoQtt'  (del  luogo),  attained 
great  local  celebrity.  In  1455  a  parliament  (Cortes)  was  established,  con- 
sisting of  three  estates  (stamenti),  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  towns, 
whose  principal  business  was  the  voting  of  taxes.  Under  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  in  1479  the  native  princes  were  deprived  of  their  independence, 
and  the  island  was  now  governed,  to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  the  in- 
habitants, by  Spanish  Viceroys.  After  the  War  of  Succession  Spain  waa 
compelled  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1714,  to  surrender  the  island  to  the 
House  of  Austria^  which  in  1720  ceded  it  to  Victor  Amadeus  II. ^  Bute  of 
Savoy^  in  exchange  for  Sicily.  Thenceforth  Sardinia  participated  in  the 
fortunes  of  this  family,  and  afforded  it  refuge  and  protection  during  the 
supremacy  of  Napoleon.  A  determined  attack  on  the  island  by  the  French, 
accompanied  by  Buonaparte  himself,  in  1793,  proved  a  signal  failure.  In 
consequence  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1720  the  Duke  of  Savoy  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Sardinia,  which  was  exchanged  in  1861  for  that  of  King 
of  lUly. 

Literature.  The  principal  work  on  Sardinia  is  by  Count  Alberto  Fer^ 
rero  La  Marmora  and  is  entitled  ^Voyage  en  Sardaigne  ou  Description  statis- 
tique,  physique  et  politique  de  cette  Isle'  (Paris  et  Turin,  1839-60, 
5  vols.).  The  4tinerary*  from  this  work  has  been  republished  in  Italian 
by  Spano  (Cagliari,  1868).  An  admirable  *  Carta  deWIsola  e  Regno  di  Sar- 
degna\  in  two  sheets  (1845,  with  the  railways  added  down  to  1898 j  price 
3  fr.),  has  also  been  published  by  La  Marmora.  Most  of  the  original  sur- 
reys (1:50,000;  some  sheets  in  the  8.  also  1:25,000)  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment map  have  been  published.  A  good  account  of  the  geology  of  the 
island  is  given  in  a  German  work  by  0.  vom  Rath  (*Zwei  Beisen  in  Sar- 
dinien').  The  ^Guida  delP  Isola  di  Sardegna'  (Bergamo,  1896;  6  fr.),  by 
Francesco  Corona^  will  be  found  usefal  by  those  who  wish  to  explore  the 
interior.  Comp.  also  'Sardinia  audits  Resources',  by  Robert  Tsnnon^ (London, 
1885),  and  'Sardinia  and  the  Sardes',  by  C.  Edwardes  (London,  1889). 

a.  From  Oolfo  degli  Aranoi  to  Cagliari. 

190V«  M.  Railwat  in  about  12  hrs.  (fares  84  fir.  70,  24  fr.  90, 13  fr.  90  c). 
There  is  one  through-train  daily,  which  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  mail 
steamer  from  Civitli  Vecchia,  unless  the  latter  is  more  than  three  hours  late. 

The  starting-point  of  the  chief  railway  in  Sardinia  is  Qolfo- 
Aranci- Marina,  on  Capo  FigaH^  which  hounds  the  Gulf  of  Arancl  on 
the  N.  The  trains  start  from  alongside  the  steamers.  ^—  Va  M.  Oolfo- 
Aranci'Stazione  (Railway  Restaurant,  with  rooms,  2  fr.).  —  6  M. 
Marinella.   The  train  traverses  a  rocky  and  uninhabited  district. 

14  M.  Terranova-Pausania  (Albergo  Vittoria^  R.  from  1  fir., 
unpretending;  Brit,  vice-consul,  O.  Tomponi;  Lloyds*  Agent, 
B.  Tamponi),  a  town  with  4348  inhah.,  on  the  E.  coast,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Olhia.  The  garden  of  the  Tamponi  family 
contains  a  few  traces  of  the  ancient  town-walls  and  numerous  Ro- 
man milestones  and  other  Latin  inscriptions.  The  unimportant  har- 
bour, touched  at  by  the  coasting -steamer  (p.  421),  commands  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  Golfo  di  Terranova.  It  is  sheltered  by  the 
rocky  isle  of  Tavolaray  the  Bueina  of  the  Romans,  2V3  fl<l-  M.  in 
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area  and  1820  ft  in  height;  its  170  inhab.  form  a  kind  of  imperium 
in  imperio.  The  interesting  church  of  San  Simplieio,  immediately 
heyond  the  station  to  the  right,  dates  from  the  Pisan  period. 

2OV2  M.  Em$.  —  28  M.  Monti. 

A  branch-line  (25  M.,  in  about  2  hrs.)  runs  from  Monti  to  T«mpio- 
Fansania  (186Bft.  -,  Alb.  Corona  di  Ferro\  with  6511  inhab.  and  a  cork- factory, 
oace  the  capital  of  the  judicature  of  Gallura,  now  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect 
and  of  a  bishop.  Above  the  town  rise  the  Monti  di  JAmhara  (4468  ft.).  In 
the  neighbourhood  is  the  Nwraghe  Mckfore.  The  costumes  of  the  women 
of  the  village  of  Aggius  (I  hr.'s  drive  to  the  N.W.)  are  picturesque. 

From  Tempio  a  diligence  plies  daily  (in  7  hrs.  \  fare  6V«  f'«)  to  PolaU, 
a  hamlet  on  the  N.  coast,  whence  the  island  of  La  MadddUna  (2>/s  H.)  may 
be  reached  by  sailing-boat  (steamer  thrice  weekly  from  Golfo  Aranci,  once 
a  week  from  Terranova  and  from  Santa  Teresa).  The  little  port  of 
Maddalena  (1830  inhab.;  Alb.  Scala  dl  Ferro;  Alb.  Belvedere,  tolerable) 
is  the  centre  of  the  Italian  fortincations  commanding  the  strait  between 
Sjirdinia  and  Corsica.  A  drawbridge  and  a  causeway  connect  this  island 
with  the  islet  of  Caprera  (695  ft.  \  6  sq.  M.  in  area),  on  which,  1  M.  from 
the  bridge,  is  Garibaldi's  former  house,  in  which  he  died  (June  2nd,  1882). 
It  contains  various  relics  of  the  patriot  ^  in  front  of  it  is  a  colossal  bust 
of  him,  and  in  an  olive-grove  behind  the  house  is  his  grave,  which  is 
visited  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death  by  Italians  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  house  may  be  reached  on  foot  from  Maddalena  in  ca.  1  hr. 
(carr.  there  St  back  3  fr.). 

38  M.  Berehidda;  44  M.  OseMH  (680  ft.)  j  56  M.  Fraigas. 

58  M.  Chilivani  (RaU.  Restaurant)  is  the  junction  for  Sastari 
and  Porto  Torres  (p.  437),  and  for  a  narrow-gauge  line  to  Tirso. 

From  Chilivani  to  Tirso,  49  M.,  railway  in  ca.  6V4  brs.  (fares  6  fr.  40, 
8  fr.  15  c).  -  5Vx  M.  Ozieri  (1240  ft. ;  Alb.  Italia)^  a  town  of  9260  in- 
inhab.,  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  situated  in  a  fertile,  cattle-rearing  district. 
Beyond  (TVs  M.)  Vigne  the  line  ascends  in  wide  curves  to  (15  M.)  PcUtada 
(2210  ft.),  its  highest  point,  and  then  rapidly  descends  to  the  valley  of 
the  Tirso  (the  ancient  Thyriot\  the  largest  river  in  Sardinia,  a  verdant 
region  dotted  with  oak-trees.  —  I872  M.  Buddusbf  23  M.  Osidda;  29  M. 
BMetutti;  85Vx  M.  Bii<<ei ;.  861/2  M.  Anela.  —  BSi/s  M.  Bono  (quarters  at  Mar- 
tini's), finely  situated  in  the  Tirso  valley  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Rasu  (4130  ft.), 
is  noted  for  the  handsome  costume  of  the  women.  —  41  Vx  M.  Bottida.  On 
a  precipitous  hill  to  the  right  is  the  picturesque  ruined  castle  of  Burgos 
(12th  cent.  J  fine  view),  2»/4  hrs.'  walk  from  Bono.  —  43  M.  Burgos- Esporlatu; 
46  M.  lllorai.  —  The  railway  now  descends  to  the  floor  of  the  valley  and 
at  (49  M.)  Tirso^  situated  in  a  barren,  malarious  region,  joins  the  line  from 
Bosa  to  Macomer  and  Kuoro  (p.  426). 

The  next  station  in  the  direction  of  Cagliari  is  (63  M.)  Mores,  — 
7172  M.  Torralba  (quarters,  if  necessary,  at  the  postmaster's,  2  fr.), 
with  the  richly  decorated  church  of  San  Pietro,  dating  from  the  Pisan 
period.  There  are  numerous  nuraghi  here,  one  of  which  (Oes)  ad- 
joins the  station  on  the  left  (E.),  while  another,  known  as  Santu 
Antine,  had  three  stories.  —  74  M.  Oiave,  Adjacent  is  the  Oampu 
Giavesu,  with  several  nuraghi.  —  79  M.  Bonorva  (1560  ft.),  an 
agricultural  and  pastoral  town  with  6538  inhab. ,  situated  In  a 
district  at  one  time  infested  by  brigands.  It  has  a  mineral  spring 
and  a  remount-d^p6t.  The  train  ascends  in  curves  through  three 
tunnels  to  the  plateau  of  La  Campeda  (2230  ft.),  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  two  Sardinian  provinces  of  Sassari  and  Ca- 
gliari. —  Beyond  (891/2  M.)  Campeda  we  descend  again  to  — 
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95  M.  Xacomer.  —  Albbboo  s  Ristobants  dku^  Stazioms,  at  the 
station,  very  fair,  R.  2  fr.;  travellers  arriving  in  the  evening  should 
secure  rooms  in  advance,  as  trains  from  four  directions  stop  here  for  the 
night.  —  Albgsgo  k  Tbattobia  Toscana,  in  the  town,  unpretending.  — 
Railway  Buffet,  cheap  and  unpretending. 

Macomer  (1890  ft.),  a  small  town  with  3488  inhah.,  is  the  junc- 
tion  of  narrow-gauge  lines  to  Bosa  and  Nuoro  (see  below),  the  station 
for  which  lies  about  50  paces  from  the  main-line  station.  The  town 
is  situated  on  a  barren  plateau  of  basaltic  trachyte  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Catena  del  Marghine,  commanding  distant  views 
of  the  Gennargentu  and  other  peaks  of  the  central  chain.  In  front 
of  the  church  are  three  Roman  milestones,  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  the  Roman  road  from  Carales  (Cagliari)  to  Turris  (Porto  Torres) 
passed  this  way. 

Several  of  the  best-preserved  NuroffM  are  to  be  found  in  the  environs 
of  Macomer.  These  monuments  are  sufliciently  conspicuous,  but  as  they 
are  often  difficult  of  access  owing  to  the  rank  grass  and  underwood  sur- 
rounding them,  the  services  of  a  guide  will  be  found  acceptable.  The  most 
interesting  are  the  almost  perfect  *Nwag?ie  Suceoeoniiy  on  the  Bosa  road, 
21/2  H.  to  the  K.W.  of  the  station,  which  may  be  ascended  in  the  interior^  the 
*Iiuragh€  di  Santa  Barbara,  about  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  in  the  shape 
of  a  cone  upon  a  lofty  square  base,  also  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation ;  and  the  Nuraghe  Pattada,  6  M.  to  the  8.  W.  A  similar  monument 
is  the  Nuraghe  Tamuli  (much  iigured),  V4  M.  to  the  K.  of  the  last  and 
41/2  M.  to  tue  W.  of  Macomer.  About  50  paces  to  the  £.  of  the  Tamuli, 
and  partly  concealed  by  thistles,  are  six  cones  of  stone  fsas  pedra*  mar' 
muradas  de  TamulQ,  5  ft.  in  height,  three  of  them  with  women^s  breasts. 

Fbom  Magomeb  to  Bosa,  30  M.,  two  trains  daily  in  21/4  hrs.  —Stations : 
Sindia,  Tinnura,  Treanuraffhety  Nigolosu,  Modolo.  —  ^  M.  Bosa  (Alb.  Murtmu 
poor),  a  seaport  with  6800  inhab.,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  occupies 
the  site  of  a  Roman  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Temo  (the  ancient 
Tanut),  11/4  M.  from  its  month  (coasting-steamer,  see  p.  421).  It  is  dominat- 
ed by  the  ruined  castle  of  SerravaUey  built  about  1100. 

Fbom  Macohbb  to  Nuoko,  38V«  M.,  two  trains  daily  in  3Vs  hrs.  —  The 
nuraghe  of  Santa  Barbara  appears  on  the  left  soon  after  we  quit  Macomer, 
and  many  others  are  seen  farther  on.  —  8V2  M.  Birori,  also  a  station  on 
the  main  line;  5  M.  Bortigali.  —  8M.  8iUmu$,  to  the  left  of  which  is  the 
^ne  Nuraghe  Madron».  lO^/t  M.  Lei;  13  M.  Boldtana.  We  traverse  a  barren 
and  malarious  region  to  (16  M.)  Tireo,  where  our  line  is  joined  by  that 
from  Chilivani  (p.  426).  —  26Vs  M.  OroMli.  —  At  (271/2  M.)  Oniferi,  between 
the  station  and  the  villaee,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  are  some  well-preserved 
Domus  de  Oianas  (p.  423).  From  Oniferi  a  diligence  runs  daily  in  l*/4  hr. 
to  Orani  and  thence  in  3  hrs.  to  Oavoi,  which  is  within  6  hrs."  ride  of 
Sorgono  (p.  437)  vift  Ovodda  and  Ttana.  ^  35  M.  Prato.  —  38Vs  H.  Hnoro 
iAlb.  Totcano ;  Alb.  Progre»so\  Caffk  near  the  Piassa  Pubblioa),  a  town  with 
6740  inhab.,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  (1905  ft.),  is  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefect  and  of  a  bishop.  Until  recently  this  was  the  centre  of  the  troubles 
with  brigands  in  Sardinia.  The  large  prison  is  the  most  conspicuous 
building  in  the  town.  Picturesque  costumes.  In  a  small  valley  to  the 
E.  are  some  good  specimens  of  Dumus  de  Gianas  (p.  423).  Diligences  ply 
hence  daily  in  6  hrs.  via  Orwne  to  Biiti^  in  4V4  hrs.  via  Paludi  and  Galtelli  to 
the  seaport  of  Orosei  (Lloyd's  Agent,  F.  8.  Guiso ;  coasting-steamer,  p.  421), 
and  in  43/4  hrs.  via  Paludi  to  DorgaU  (Alb.  Mula,  unpretending  but  good). 
The  costumes  of  this  district  are  picturesque.  Near  Dorgali  are  several 
stalactite  caverns  (Grotta  Nuova,  Grotta  del  Bue  Marino,  the  latter  accessible 
from  the  sea  only)  and  prehistoric  rock-tombs  (Domus  de  Oianas,  p.  423). 
Moufflons  (p.  431)  abound  in  the  fine  forests.  From  Dorgali  diligences 
ply  daily  to  the  N.  to  Orosei  (2V2  hrs.  \  steamer,  see  p.  421)  and  to  the  S. 
to  Baunei  (see  p.  436). 
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101  M.  Birori  fp.  426).  Near  the  station,  at  Tanca  sa  Marchesa^ 
is  a  dolmen.  —  IO3Y2  M.  Borore.  The  train  rapidly  descends.  To 
the  light  of  (109  M.)  Abbaaanta  (omn.  to  Sorgono,  see  p.  437)  is  the 
well-preserved  nuraghe  of  Lota.  The  nuraghe  of  Aiga  and  several 
other  nuraghi  and  tumuli  are  seen  farther  on.  Near  (114  M.) 
Paulilaiino  is  the  nuraghe  of  LugherraSj  which  has  lately  been  ex- 
plored. —  Beyond  (120^2  M.)  Bauladu  we  obtain  a  fine  view,  to 
the  right,  of  the  Campidano  Plain^  which  the  train  enters  at  (125  M.) 
Solarussa.  The  vegetation  now  assumes  a  more  African  character; 
cacti  take  the  place  of  heaps  of  stones  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
fields.  A  few  palms  appear.  The  excellent  white  wine  known  as 
Vemaecia  is  produced  near  Solarussa.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Tirso 
and  reaches  (128  M.)  Simaxit,  whence  a  road  leads  to  Fordongianus 
(p.  428). 

132  M.  Oristano  (Albergo  Jndustriale,  R.  2  fr.,  Alb.  Eleonora, 
both  in  the  Piazza  Roma,  with  restaurants ;  E.  Qreca  8eUj  also  in 
the  Piazza,  with  excellent  rooms  to  let;  Railway  Restaurant)^  a 
town  with  7100  inhab,  and  important  potteries,  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop,  is  situated  on  the  Tirso ^  in  a  marshy  district  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  Campidano  plain.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Othoca^  the  former  capital  of  the  district  otArborea.  Several  towers 
of  the  medisBval  fortifications  are  still  standing,  the  finest  being 
that  in  the  Piazza  Roma  (where  interesting  local  costumes  may  be 
seen  on  market-days).  The  Cathedral^  of  the  18th  cent.,  containing 
a  few-pictures  by  G.  Marghinotti  (d.  1865),  occupies  the  site  of  an 
earlier  building  dating  from  1228.  Of  this  the  lower  part  of  the 
belfry  (14th  cent.)  is  still  extant,  while  a  few  Gothic  reliefs  of  the 
same  period  are  shown  in  the  vestry  and  sacristy.  The  Piazza  del 
Municipio  is  embellished  with  a  maible  Statue  of  Eleonora  d'Ar- 
borea  (p.  424),  by  Magni  of  Florence.  Signer  Pieschedda,  an  ad- 
vocate, owns  a  collection  of  prehistoric  and  Phcenician  antiquities, 
which  is  shown  to  strangers  after  previous  application. 

EXCUR810K8.  TbarroBy  about  I2V2  M.  to  the  W.,  may  be  reached  by 
carriage  in  21/4  brs.  (6  fr. ;  provisions  should  be  taken).  The  road  crosses 
the  Tirso  and  leads  to  (6  M.)  Cabrat,  a  village  on  the  salt  lake  (stagno; 
excellent  fishing)  of  the  same  name,  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle  where 
Eleonora  of  Arborea  first  accorded  the  Carta  de  Logi^.  (p.  424)  to  her 
subjects.  To  the  W.,  between  the  sea  and  the  stagno,  the  sandy  peninsula 
of  Sinii  terminates  in  the  Capo  di  San  Marco^  where  the  ruined  abbey- 
church  of  San  Oiovanni  di  Sinis  approximately  indicates  the  site  of  the 
ancient  PhoBnician  town  of  I%arros^  of  which  a  few  scanty  remains  are 
left.  Farther  to  the  S.,  on  the  coast,  is  situated  the  Necropolis^  destroyed 
by  years  of  ruthless  treasure-seeking. 

Another  excursion  (by  carriage  in  2V2-S  hrs.)  is  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  town  of  ComuSy  situated  on  the  coast,  13  H.  to  the  N.W. 

A  still  more  attractive  excursion  (diligence  in  2V4  hrs.  •,  fare  li/s  fr.)  is 
that  to  Milit^  a  village  situated  about  laVs  M.  to  the  N.,  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Ferruy  the  8.  peak  of  the  Monte  Urtieu  (3460  ft.),  an  extinct  volcano.  Kilis 
(quarters  at  Zoecheddu't)  is  celebrated  for  its  orange  •  plantations ,  which 
perfume  the  air  far  and  near.  The  largest  of  these,  the  Bo$co  di  Villa/loTr 
belongs  to  the  Marchese  Boyl  (no  adm.  to  the  ch&teau  in  the  village)  a*^ 
contains  about  600,000  orange  and   lemon   trees,   sheltered  from  the  w 
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by  huge  ivy-wreathed  «lin  and  laurel  trees.  —  The  inhabitants  of  Mills 
and  those  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  San  Yero  MUis  are  met  with  on 
foot  and  on  horseback  in  their  distinctive  costumes  in  all  parts  of  Sardinia, 
hawking  fruity  baskets  of  reeds  or  palm-fibre,  etc.  (see  p.  439). 

To  Fordongianna,  about  loi/a  M.  to  the  N.E.,  by  carriage  in  3  hrs.  (dili- 
gence in  about  4  hrs. ;  fare  1  fr.  65  c).  —  The  modern  village  (Alb.  Piras) 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Forum  Trajaniy  the  greater  part  of  which 
lies  3-6  ft.  below  the  present  level  of  the  soil.  Relics  of  ancient  buildings 
are  seen  on  every  side,  and  a  few  antiquities  have  been  collected  in  the 
Casa  del  Gomune.  Kear  the  river  is  a  thermal  spring,  with  the  remains 
of  the  Eoman  baths.  On  the  opposite  bank,  on  the  way  to  Villa  Nuova^ 
are  the  scanty  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  diligence  goes  on  vi&  ButacM 
(with  some  well>preserved  domus  de  gianaa  in  the  village  itselO)  Neoneliy 
and  OrtiteH  to  S»rgono  (p.  437),  reuched  from  Fordongianus  in  7  hrs. 

Beyond  Oristano  the  railway  to  Cagliari  skirts  several  marshy 
lakes,  separated  only  by  narrow  strips  of  land  from  the  Bay  of  Oris- 
tano, —  142  M.  MarrubiUj  i^/^  M.  to  the  S.  of  which  lies  TerralbOj 
from  the  12th  to  the  16th  cent,  the  seat  of  a  bishop  who  now  resides 
at  Ales,  IOV2  M.  to  the  N.E.  — 147  M.  Uras,  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the 
base  of  the  volcanic  Monte  Arcij  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by 
the  Marchese  d'Oristano  over  the  Spanish  viceroy  In  1470. — 153^2  M. 
Pabillonis,  To  the  left  is  the  castle  of  Monreale  (890  ft.),  once  the 
seat  of  the  Oludici  of  Arborea,  still  in  excellent  preservation.  — 
159  M.  San  Oavino^  whence  a  mineral-line  diverges  to  the  important 
lead-mine  of  Montevecchio  (p.  434).  Saffron  is  largely  cultivated 
here.  —  163  M.  Sanluri  is  a  large  village  where  in  1409  King  Mar7 
tin  II.  of  Sicily,  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  defeated  Branca- 
leone  Dorla,  husband  of  Eleonora  (d.  1404)  and  her  heir  in  the 
government  of  Arborea  j  167  M.  Samassi,  whence  a  mineral-line  runs 
to  ViUacidro,  —  171  M.  Serramanna  (115  ft.);  174V2  M.  ViUaaor, 
The  village  of  Monaitir,  with  graves  of  the  stone  age,  lies  on  the 
volcanic  hill  to  the  left.  —  From  (180  M.)  Decimomannu  (43  ft.) 
a  branch-line  diverges  to  Iglesias  (p.  433).  —  182  M.  Assemini, 
The  line  now  skirts  the  Stagno  di  Cagliari  (on  the  right).  —  185  M. 
Etmas.  On  the  limestone  slopes  to  the  left,  just  he^fore  Cagliari, 
lies  the  necropolis  of  the  ancient  Carales  (p.  429).  —  1901/2  M. 
Cagliari, 

b.  Cagliari  and  its  Environs. 

The  Station  of  the  main  railway  (to  Iglesias,  Sassari,  and  Oolfo  Aranci) 
is  in  the  8.W.  part  of  the  town  (PI.  A,  4);  that  of  the  narrow-gauge 
railway  (to  Mandas,  Sorgono,  and  Tort-ill)  is  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  towa 
(PI.  D,  6).    Cabs,  see  p.  429. 

Arrival  by  Sea.  The  steamers  lie  to  at  the  quay  of  the  Darsena,  but 
a  small  boat  is  necessary  for  embarking  or  disemb  irking  (40  c,  with 
luggage  60  c. ;  bargain  advisable). 

Hotels.  Albbbgo  Scala  di  Ferso  (PI.  a:  G,  4,  5),  Viale  BegioaHar- 
gherita  6,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2V2-B,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  10, 
omn.  1  fr.,  with  garden,  good  restaurant,  and  baths,  well  spoken  of^  Ai,- 
BBROO  QuATTRo  HoRi  (Pi.  b  *,  B,  4),  Lsrgo  Carlo  Felice,  B.  from  2  fr.,  with 
a  frequented  restaurant.  —  Bestauranta.  Torino  (see  below)  \  Cafi^Bestau- 
rant  on  the  Bastione  (p.  430),  open  in  summer  only.  —  Oafes.  Torino,  Via 
oma  (PI.  A,  B,  4,  6)^  Roma^  in  the  same  street.  —  Oonfectioners.    CUnoi^ 
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Rit£i^  d;  Co.,  Piazza  Yenne  2  (PI.  B,  8);  Tramer,  Piazzetta  Martiri  d'ltalia, 
Via  Manno  (PI.  B^  C,  4),  and  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  A,  B,  3). 

Baths.  Bagni  Cerruti,  Via  Vittorio  Porcile  12  (PI.  C,  5).  —  Sea-baths: 
Si<anlimento  Devote  (to  the  S.W.  of  PI.  A,  6j,  on  the  road  across  the  Plata, 
a  little  short  of  the  Ponte  della  Scafa  (p.  433;  tramway). 

Theatres.  Teairo  Civieo  (PL  G,  4),  in  the  Gastello  (p.  430) ;  PoUteama 
Margherifa  (PI.  0,5),  Viale  Regina  Margherita*,  PoUteama  CarhoiU^  Piazza  del 
Carmine  (PI.  A,  4)^  £den  (variety  theatre),  in  the  Palazzo  Vivanet  (PI.  A,  4). 

Photographs.  E.  Mauri^  Corso  Vittorio  £manuele ;  Jfisnm,  Piazza  Yenne  \ 
ValerUiny  Vi«  Sardegna;  Canzani^  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  Via  Lodovico  Bailie  22  (PI.  B,  4)  ;  open  S-3 
and  4-8;  Continental  mail  distributed  7-8  p.m.  —  Branch-offices  in  the 
Piazzetta  Hartiri  dltalia  and  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  A,  B.  8). 

British  Consul,  8ig.  Henry  R.  Pemis.  —  American  Consular  Agent,  Sig. 
Alphonee  Dol.  —  Lloyd^s  Agent,  Sig.  Pietro  Buffa. 

Steamboat  Office  of  the  Navigaxione  Qenerale  Ilaliana^  Viale  Regina 
Margherita  2tf,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Roma  (PI.  C,  6). 

Sardinian  Alpine  Olub  (Club  AHpino  8ardo)y  Via  Gaetano  Cima  4. 

OabSy  with  one  horse,  per  drive  in  the  town,  to  the  stations,  or  to 
the  harbour  1  fr.,'at  night  li/s  fr.  \  luggage  20  c. 

BiUgenoes  (Seroitio  Vetture).  To  San  Vito,  41  M.,  daily  in  Ui/s  hrs. 
(fare  6'/2  fr.)  via  Quarto  Sant' Elena  (4V«  M. ;  p.  433),  San  Qregorio  (157*  M.), 
Saa%  Priamo  (31  Vz  M.),  and  Muravera  (oSVs  H.).  [From  San  Priamo  a  diligence 
plies  daily  in  2  hrs.  to  (10  M.)  Castiadee.  the  largest  Italian  penal  settle- 
ment.] —  To  Monastir,  13  M.  to  the  N.,  dally  in  3  hrs.  (2  fr.).  —  To 
(ITi/a  M.)  Pula  (p.  433)  daily  in  4  hrs.  (fare  2  fr.)  via  La  Plaia,  (13V2  M.) 
Sarroch,  and  (16  M.)  San  Pietro  di  Pula.  From  Pula  to  (JOi/a  M.)  Teulada 
in  6  br^.  via  (12  H.)  Domus  de  Maria  (4  fr.). 

Steam  Ttamway  (Tramvia  del  Campidano)  from  the  corner  of  Ihe 
Largo  Carlo  Felice  (PI.  B,  6)  and  Via  Roma  to  (6V2  M.)  Quarlo  SanVElma^ 
(p.  433),  ca.  8  times  daily  in  about  1  hr.  (fares  50,  35  c). 

"Wine  of  the  country  cheap  and  good.  Finer  varieties  are  Vemaceia  (strong, 
but  acid  ^  p.  427) ;  Malvagia  (p.  4-33),  Moscato^  Cannonao^  Monica^  Naeeo.  and 
Oirby  sweet.  —  The  Bread  of  Sardinia  is  excellent,  and  sweet  cakes  (pirichit- 
tus,  scandelauS)  mustazzolus,  gesminus,  etc.)  are  a  specialty  of  Cagliari.  — 
At  the  Festival  of  St.  Ephttius  (May  lst-4th ;  comp.  p.  433)  peasants  from 
all  parts  of  Sardinia  pour  into  Cagliari,  affording  an  admirable  opportunity 
of  studying  the  national  costumes. 

CdgUari  (Sardinian,  Casteddu),  the  Carales  of  the  Romans,  a 
yery  ancient  town  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  with  48,000  inhab.,  is  the  seat  of  a  prefect,  an  arehhishop, 
the  Sardinian  commander-in-chief,  and  a  univeTsity.  It  lies  on  an 
extensive  bay,  bounding  the  flat  district  at  the  S.  end  of  the  island, 
and  terminated  on  the  W.  by  Capo  Spartivento  and  on  the  E,  by  Capo 
Carhonara,  To  the  E.  of  the  town  projects  the  Capo  di  Sant'EUa, 
which  forms  one  extremity  of  the  Oolfo  di  Quarto.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  extensive  lagoons,  which  yield  abundance  of  salt; 
the  Stagno  di  Cagliari  on  the  W.  and  the  Stagno  di  Molentargius  on 
the  E.  side.  Cagliari  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  precipitous  hill, 
and  consists  of  four  distinct  quarters :  the  old  town  or  CasUllo  (Sard. 
Castedd'e  «i««);  below  it,  to  the  E.,  Villanova;  and  lastly  Marina 
and  Stampacty  the  latter  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  the  suburb  of  SanV 
Avendrace.  Cagliari  is  one  of  the  hottest  and  most  arid  towns  in  Italy. 

The  tree -shaded  Via  Boma  (PI.  A,  B,  4-6),  which  begins  at 
the  main  railway-station  and  stretches  like  a  quay  along  the  harbour 
on  the  S.W,  side  of  the  town,  is  the  fashionable  corso  in  the  evening 
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At  the  beginning  of  it,  to  the  left,  is  the  handsome  new  Town  HaU 
(PI.  A,  B,  4),  From  this  the  broad  Largo  Carlo  Felice  (Pi.  B,  4)  ascends 
past  two  handsome  market-halls  (Interesting  scenes  in  the  morn- 
ing) to  the  Piazza  Ybnnb  (PI.  B,  3),  the  centre  of  the  modern  town. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  Largo  Carlo  Felice  is  a  bronze  Statue  of 
Charles  Felix  /.,  in  Roman  costume  (1860),  and  in  the  Piazza 
Yenne  rises  an  ancient  column,  erected  here  in  1822  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  road  to  Porto  Torres.  The  main  thoroughfare  of  tlie 
town  passes  between  the  statue  and  the  column,  separating  the 
Largo  from  the  piazza  and  running  in  the  direction  of  the  coast. 
Its  upper  portion  is  the  Via  Manna  (or  popularly  La  Co$ta;  PI.  B, 
C,  4),  and  its  lower  portion  is  the  Corso  VUtorio  Emanuele  (PI.  A, 
B,  d).  The  Via  Manno  is  the  busiest  street  in  Cagliari,  with 
numerous  shops,  where  among  other  things  the  gold  ornaments 
commonly  worn  by  the  country-people  should  be  observed.  It  tra- 
verses the  Piazzetta  Martiri  d'ltalia,  with  a  pyramidal  monument,  and 
farther  on  descends  via  the  Piazza  della  Gostituzione  (PI.  C,  4)  to 
Villanova,  where  it  is  called  Via  Garibaldi  (PI.  D,  3,  4). 

The  ♦ViALB  Rboina  Elbna  (PI.  C,  D,  4-2),  a  picturesque  pro- 
menade, leads  to  the  left  (E.)  from  the  Piazza  della  Gostituzione 
beneath  the  precipitous  Gastello  to  the  Giardino  Pubblico.  Above  us 
(to  the  left)  we  see  the  picturesque  rear  of  the  castle-buildings  and 
of  the  cathedral  and  its  rock-hewn  crypt;  below  us  (to  the  right) 
lies  Villanova  with  its  quaint  tiled  roofs,  beyond  which  stretches 
a  beautiful  view  to  Capo  Sant'Elia  and  across  the  wide  plain  of 
Quarto  to  the  mountains  of  the  Serpeddi  and  the  Sette  Fratelli.  — 
From  the  Giardino  PuhUico  (PI.  0,  1),  with  its  luxuriant  southern 
vegetation,  we  may  ascend  to  the  W.  to  the  Buon  Cammino  pro- 
menade, see  p.  432. 

The  street  ascends  to  the  left  in  two  zigzags  from  the  Piazzetta 
Martiri  d'ltalia  (see  above)  to  the  *Castello,  which  still  has  its  an- 
cient gates,  towers,  and  walls,  and  contains  the  chief  buildings  and 
the  palaces  of  the  nobility.  At  the  top  is  the  new  Passeggiata 
XJmberto  Primo  (PI.  C,  4),  a  covered  promenade  adjoined  by  the 
Bastione,  a  terrace  laid  out  on  the  old  bastion  of  Santa  Gaterina  and 
planted  with  shady  pine-trees.  These  command  a  fine  view  and  form 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  points  in  the  town.  The  Via  Vnivenitd 
leads  hence  to  the  left  to  the  University  (see  below)  and  to  the 
imposing  Torre  deWElefante  (PL  G,  3),  erected  in  1307  by  the 
Pisans,  as  the  metrical  inscription  records. 

The  University  (PI.  G,  3,  4),  founded  in  1596,  and  remodelled 
in  1764  by  Gharles  Emmanuel  III.  of  Savoy,  is  attended  by  about 
270  students.  The  Library  contains  over  70,000  vols.;  among  the 
MSS.  are  the  forged  Pergamene  di  Arborea,  In  the  second  room 
of  the  interesting  Mineralogical  and  Palaeontological  ColUetions 
(director.  Prof.  Lovisato)  are  the  skull  and  bones  of  a  crocodile  found 
^  the  Piazza  d'Armi.  The  Zoological  Museum  contains  a  collection 
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of  Sardinian  birds  and  some  fine  examples  of  the  moufflon  (p.  426), 
a  rare  ^aiiety  of  mountain-sheep. 

Proceeding  in  a  straight  direction  from  the  Santa  Caterina 
Bastion,  we  reach  the  ancient  Torre  deltAquilay  now  incorporated 
in  the  PaUuzo  Boyl,  in  the  narrow  Via  Lamarmora  (PI.  G,  4-2^, 
the  main  street  in  the  Gastello,  running  N.  and  S.  on  the  steep  hill. 
Two  or  three  streets  run  parallel  with  the  Yia  Lamarmora,  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  steep  lanes  or  dark  archways  and  flights 
of  steps.  In  the  middle  of  the  Gastello  is  the  little  terraced  Piazza 
DBL  MuNioiPio,  with  the  former  Palazno  Comunale  (PLC,  3).  The 
flight  of  steps  to  the  right  ascends  to  the  — 

Cathedral  (^Santa  Cecilia;  PI.  0,  3),  completed  in  1312  by  the 
Pisans,  but  afterwards  altered  and  modernized.  The  baroque  front 
has  been  removed,  reyealing  the  simple  Pisan  facade  behind  it, 
which  has  been  restored  in  harmony  with  the  old  side-portals. 

At  the  entrance  are  two  ambonea  with  scenes  from  the  New  Testament 
(early  Pisan  work  of  the  2nd  half  of  the  12th  cent.).  —  In  the  N.  transept  is 
the  tomb  of  Martin  II.  of  Sieily  (d.  1409).  The  chapels  contain  a  few 
monuments  in  the  rococo  style.  —  In  the  crypt  are  monuments  to  the 
queen  of  Louis  XVIII.,  a  princess  of  Savoy  (d.  1810),  and  to  the  only 
son  of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  (d.  1799). 

Farther  to  the  N.,  in  the  Piazza  Indipendenza,  is  the  restored 
Pisan  Torre  San  Pancrazio  (PI.  C,  2;  14th  cent.),  commanding  a 
good  view  (opened  by  the  custodian  of  the  museum).  The  new 
building  adjoining  the  Torre  is  occupied  by  the  national  Museum 
of  AntiquitleSy  founded  by  King  Charles  Felix  in  1800,  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  containing  the  most  complete  collection 
of  Sardinian  antiquities.  Visitors  admitted  on  application  to  the 
director.  Professor  Ant.  Taramelli. 

Two  rooms  only  are  as  yet  ready.  Room  I.  Primitive  Sardinian  anti- 
quities. The  glass-case  contains  flint  knives,  vertebree  of  the  tunny-fish 
(used  as  ornaments),  and  shells,  all  found  in  prehistoric  caverns.  Farther  on 
is  a  cork  model  of  the  Nuraghe  Nieddu  (p.  437),  which  can  be  taken  by 
pieces ;  around  it  are  stones  used  in  working  the  obsidian  out  of  which 
the  primitive  inhabitants  noade  their  knives  and  weapons.  On  the  walls 
is  an  excellent  collection  of  Sardinian  bronzes,  nearly  all  found  in  or 
near  nuraghi,  and  marked  by  a  style  of  workmanship,  which  though 
crude  and  primitive,  is  thoroughly  characteristic.  These  objects  include 
animals,  warriors  (generally  on  foot,  a  few  on  oxen),  gods,  sacred  lamps 
in  the  form  of  ships,  arms,  utensils,  and  stone  moulds  for  bronze-castings. 
>—  Room  n.*  Phoenician  antiquities.  The  objects  in  this  room  were  found 
in  the  necropoles  of  Tharros  (p.  427)  and  Nora  (p.  433)  and  include  gems, 
scarabsei,  works  in  gold  and  silver,  and  masks.  —  The  other  rooms  are 
not  yet  in  order.  Room  III  will  contain  antiquities  of  the  Roman  period, 
including  pottery,  inscriptions,  bronze  coios,  and  a  large  collection  of 
glass  vessels  with  beautiful  metallic  lustre.  Room  IV  will  be  devoted 
to  the  large  stone  monuments  and  sculptures  and  to  the  Phoenician,  Latin, 
and  Greek  inscriptions.  Room  V  will  contain  sarcophagi,  architectural 
fragments^  two  granite  sphinxes,  and  Phoenician  tombstones.  The  Ufpeb 
Floor  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  pictures  of  the  14-18th  cent.,  includ- 
ing a  fine  polyptych  from  Ottana.  Here  also  will  be  shown  a  sword  of 
honour  of  Napoleon  I.,  a  bronze  bust  of  Charles  Felix,  and  marble  bv^ 
of  A.  La  Marmora  (p.  424)  and  of  Senator  Spano,  the  latter  one  of 
chief  patrons  of  the  museum. 
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The  Castello  is  terminated  on  the  N.  by  the  Citadel  (PI.  G,  1), 
through  which  we  may  reach  the  Buon  Camming  promenade  (PI.  B, 
G,  1,  2),  which  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  to  the  Pia%ta  d'Armif 
passing  the  Carlo  Alberto  Barracks  (PI.  0,  1),  on  the  right,  and  the 
new  Prison^  also  on  the  right.  A  road  to  the  left  descends  immediately 
beyond  the  barracks  to  the  Roman  Amphitheatre  (PI.  B,  1),  the 
greater  axis  of  which  measures  95V2  yds.,  the  lesser  79  yds.,  while 
the  arena  was  about  55  by  34  yds.  A  natural  depression  in  the  rock 
which  slopes  hence  towards  the  sea  was  turned  to  account  in  its 
construction,  and  most  of  the  rows  of  seats  are  hewn  in  the  rock, 
while  the  open  S.  extremity  was  closed  by  masonry.  Below  the 
amphitheatre  are  the  Botanic  Garden  (PI.  A,  B,  1,  2;  open  on 
Thurs.,  4-7),  and  the  Poor  House  (PI.  B,  1),  formerly  a  Gapuchin 
convent. 

The  Botanic  Garden  and  the  garden  of  the  Poor  House  contain  the 
coofliderable  remains  of  Ancient  Reservoirs^  anibteTTAneBSi  canals,  etc.,  hewn 
in  the  rock,  testifying  not  only  to  .the  difficulties  of  the  water-supply  in 
ancient  Carales  (which  was  wholly  dependent  upon  rain-water)  but  also 
to  Roman  skill  in  forming  waterworks.  The  aqueduct  is  continued  along 
the  cliffs  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town.  Farther  on,  on  the  same  rocky  plateau, 
is  situated  an  extensive  Necropolis.  Nearest  the  town  are  the  older  Funic 
Tombs^  consisting  of  subterranean  chambers  hewn  perpendicularly  in  the 
limestone  rock.  (Caution  must  be  used,  as  many  of  the  entrances  are  over- 
grown with  plants.)  Farther  to  the  w.  are  the  Roman  Tonibs,  which  are 
usually  hewn  horizontally  in  the  rock.  Several  Roman  tombs  also  border 
the  road  to  theS.,  leading  through  the  suburb  of  Sant^ Avendracs  (p.  ^). 
The  finest  of  these  is  the  Ofotta  delta  Vipera  (closed ;  fee  to  the  keeper), 
with  a  handsome  facade  and  two  serpents  on  the  top,  being  the  tomb  or 
Atilia  Pomptilla  and  her  husband  Cassius  Philippus,  who  died  here  as 
exiles  from  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
Latin  and  Greek  inscriptions.    Excellent  view  from  the  top  of  the  plateau. 

A  number  of  Roman  Prioate  Houses ,  erroneously  named  House 
of  Tigellius  (PI.  A,  2),  have  been  excavated  in  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  (entrance  by  No.  253;  closed;  most  conveniently  visited 
on  the  way  back  from  the  Grotta  della  Vipera).  The  triclinium  with 
a  mosaic  pavement  and  the  stacco  walls  with  traces  of  coloured  de- 
corations should  be  noticed.  The  ancient  Garales  (p.  429)  lay  farther 
to  the  N.W.  than  the  modern  city,  stretching  for  a  considerable 
distance  between  the  foot  of  the  slope  and  the  lagoon,  which  was 
an  open  bay  of  the  sea  until  the  Middle  Ages. 

Envikons.  The  ruined  castle  of  San  Michele  (390  ft.),  !*/«  H.  to  the 
K.  of  the  Piazza  d'Armi  (see  above),  commands  a  view  of  the  Stagno  di 
Gagliari  and  of  the  Campidanoi  or  plain  extending  from  8.E.  to  K.W. 
between  the  Gulf  of  Gagliari  and  the  Gulf  of  Oristano.  This  plain  is 
fertile  in  oil,  corn,  and  wine,  and  well-populated,  though  exposed  to  fever 
at  many  points.  It  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  a  southern  land,  the 
climate  being  hot  and  rain  very  scarce.  Here,  as  in  Sicily,  the  fields  are 
usually  enclosed  with  tall  hedges  of  cactus.  The  habits  and  costumes  of 
the  natives  are  in  many  ways  peculiar.  The  villages  are  all  built  of  unflred 
(sun-dried)  bricks  (ladiris).  The  old-fashioned  Sardinian  round  dance,  ac- 
companied by  the  rustic  double  flute  (launeddas),  is  sometimes  performed 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Most  of  the  red  wines  are  good  but  soon 
"""teriorate. 

From  Caoliabi  to  thb  Capo  8ant*Elia,  IV4  hr,  to  the  8.E.  —  We 
w  the  road  leading  to  the  E.  from  the  Viale  di  Buonaria  (PI.  D,   6), 
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&nd  pasa  the  remains  of  the  yery  ancient  church  of  San  Bardiglio,  The 
church  of  0/4  hr.)  Sca^  Maria  di  Buonaria  contains  numerous  votive 
offerings  from  mariners  and  convicts.  About  Vs  ^^-  ^  the  S.B.  is  the 
large  prison  of  San  Bartolotneo,  accommodating  the  convicts  employed  in 
the  salt-works.  In  l/s  ^i**  more  we  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  Capo  Bant* 
Ella  (466  ft.),  where  some  rude  attempts  at  hewing  the  rock  appear  to 
indicate  that  an  ancient  settlement  once  existed  here.  An  inscription  in 
the  mnsenm  at  Cagliari  mentions  a  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  on  this  spot. 
In  returning  we  may  vi!>it  the  salt-works  to  the  'S.'B.  of  San  Bartolomeo. 

Fbom  Cagliari  to  Quabto  Sant'  Elena,  4VsM.  to  the  N.E.  The  road 
starts  from  the  Villanova  quarter  of  the  town.  On  the  right  we  have  a 
view  of  the  Capo  SanV  Elia  and  the  Sta^no  di  MoUntargiut,  The  steam 
tramway  mentioned  at  p.  429  makes  a  sweep  towrards  the  N.  and  runs 
via  Pirri  (3  H.),  Moruerrato  (3V<  M. ;  p.  436),  Sdargiu*  (6  M. ;  festival  on 
Oct.  22nd),  and  Quartuccio.  At  both  Pirri  and  Selargius  there  are  large 
wine-vaults  and  distilleries.  Quarto  SanVElena,  a  thriving  village  with 
8610  inhab.,  is  worthy  of  a  visit  on  a  Sunday  (except  in  Lent),  though 
the  rich  costumes  and  curious  gold  ornaments  of  Asiatic  type  once  com- 
monly worn  by  the  women  are  now  rarely  seen.  Excellent  Malvagia 
(malmsey)  wine  is  produced  near  Quarto.  On  May  21st  the  festival  of 
St.  Helena  is  celebrated  here,  the  main  feature  of  it  being  a  procession 
of  richly-decked  teams  of  oxen. 

Fbom  Caoliabi  to  Pula  and  Noba,  17Vs  M.  to  the  S.W.  (diligence, 
see  p.  429  \  better  by  carriage  in  2Vs  hrs. ;'  provisions  should  be  taken).  The 
road  intersects  La  Plaia^  a  series  of  sandy  islands  connected  by  numerous 
bridges  and  separating  the  Stagno  di  Cagliari  from  the  sea.  Only  the  first 
(Sea/a)  of  the  eight  channels  between  these  islands  shows  any  considerable 
current.  At  the  (1  hr.)  end  of  La  Plaia  is  the  hamlet  of  La  MaddaUna^ 
whence  a  mineral-railway  runs  towards  the  mountains.  The  road  then 
skirts  the  W.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari,  with  large  olive-plantations  to 
the  left,  which,  with  the  unhealthy  village  of  Orrt,  belong  to  the  Marchese 
di  Kisza.  Beyond  Sarroch  we  pass  San  Pietro  di  Pula  (on  the  right),  and 
beyond  (1  hr.)  Pula  (Alb.  Beecaria)  we  go  on  to  (V4  hr.)  the  old  church  of 
SanfEJisio.  The  Phoenician  (and  afterwards  Roman)  town  of  Nora,  said 
to  have  been  the  most  ancient  town  in  Sardinia,  lay  upon  the  foot-hills 
beginning  here,  a  situation  characteristic  of  Phoenician  settlements  (comp. 
Carales,  Tharros,  Sulci,  all  in  Sardinia).  A  few  traces  of  this  town  are  still 
visible  (a  small  theatre,  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  tombs,  etc. ;  also  some 
ruined  buildings  in  the  sea).  At  the  festival  of  St.  Ephisius  (p.  429)  the 
body  of  the  saint  is  brought  hither  in  solemn  procession  from  Cagliari 
and  exhibited  for  two  days.  The  people  then  put  up  in  the  buildings 
standing  here,  which  are  provided  with  the  necessary  utensils  (keys  at  Pula). 

0.  Iglesias  and  S.W.  Sardinia. 

Fbom  Cagliabi  to  Iolbsias,  34  M.,  railway  twice  daily  in  about 
2  hrs.  (fares  6  fy.  25,  4  fr.  40,  2  fr.  60  c). 

The  Railway  to  Iglesias  diverges  from  the  main  line  at  De^ 
cimomannu^  IOV2  M.  from  Cagliari;  see  p.  428.  —  12  M.  Via; 
191/2  M.  Siliqua.  On  a  steep  isolated  hlU  to  the  left  is  the  castle  of 
Acquafredda.  — 2672  M.  Musei.  —  28 V2  M.  Villamassargia-Domua- 
novas. 

This  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Punta  San  Michela 
(2978  ft.)i  the  highest  summit  of  Monte  Marganai^  a  mountain  rich  in  zinc 
and  lead  ores.  Accommodation  (at  Maccid's)  and  guides  may  be  obtained 
at  the  village  of  Domtunovas  (465  ft.),  1^4  M.  from  the  station,  a  little  to 
the  £.  of  the  nuraghe  of  Dom'e  s'Orcu.  About  8  M.  farther  on  we  pass 
through  the  stalactite  cavern  of  San  Giovanni,  V«  M.  in  length  (605-720  ft 
fine  view  as  we  emerge).  The  ascent  now  begins  to  the  (3  hrs.)  summ 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  S.W.  part  of  Sardinia.    The  desc 
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to  Domnsnovas  takes  3  hrs. ;  another  roate,  leading  first  to  the  K.W.  xHk 
the  Fmta  Reigraxitu  (2930  ft.)  and  the  (ku*  Matganai  (3366  ft.),  then  to 
the  S.W.   to  Iglesias,  takes  4  hrs. 

34  M.Igle8ias  (620 ft.  j  Albcrgo-RistoranU  Leon  d'Oro^U.  21/2  fr., 
mediocre ;  Unione,  unpretending ;  Riatorante  Selloj  near  the  station, 
with  bedrooms,  very  fair),  with  10,436  inhab.,  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefect  and  a  bishop,  is  the  centre  of  the  Iglesiente,  the  important 
mining  district  of  Sardinia.  A  statue  at  the  entrance  to  the  inner 
town  commemorates  the  Italian  finance  minister  Quintino  Sella 
(d.  1884),  who  did  much  to  develop  the  mining  industry  of  Sardinia. 
In  the  Piazza  del  Municipio  is  the  Cathedral,  built  by  the  Pisans  in 
1285  and  possessing  a  bell  cast  by  Andrea  Pisano  in  1337.  Con- 
siderable remains  are  left  of  the  Pisan  town-walls  with  their  towers 
and  battlements,  and  of  the  castle,  built  by  the  Aragonese  in  1325. 
The  Scuola  Mineraria  for  the  education  of  mining  surveyors  (capi- 
minatori)  contains  collections. 

The  charch  of  Nostra  Signora  dd  Bwm  Cammino  (1060  ft.),  1  M.  to  the 
N.W.  of  Iglesias,  commands  a  wide  view.  —  A  pleasant  excursion  may 
be  made  to  the  N.  of  Iglesias,  through  a  mining  district  which  was  also 
worked  by  the  ancients.  We  drive  in  3  hrs.  (diligence  daily)  to  (15V«  M.) 
Flumini  Maggiort  (accommodation  at  Busonera's),  a  small  town  (3900  inhab.) 
situated  among  orange-groves.  On  the  way  we  pass  the  farm  of  SanVAngelo 
(8  M.  frojp  Iglesias),  where  we  procure  a  guide  to  lead  us  to  the  (i/a  hr.) 
ruined  TempU  of  Antas^  called  by  the  neighbouring  shepherds  the  ^Domus 
di  Gregori\  From  Flumini  we  proceed  on  horseback  by  the  road  leading 
via  (21/4  hrs.)  Miniera  Qermamare^  with  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains  sloping 
down  to  the  sea,  and  (1  hr.)  Miniera  Ingwtosu  (introduction  necessary)  to 
(3  hrs.)  Arbus  (accommodation  at  Concaz^s).  From  Arbus  a  diligence  runs 
twice  daily  via  (1  hr.)  Otupini  (on  the  mineral-railway  to  Montevecchio ;  fair 
inn)  to  (IV2  hr.)  Sau  Gavino  (p.  428).  —  A  fine  drive  (6  hrs.  there  and 
back ;  provisions  should  be  taken)  leads  to  the  W.  from  Iglesias  along 
the  coast  via  Fontanetmare  to  Miniera  Nebida  and  Miniera  Ma$ua^  affording 
fine  views  of  the  Pan  di  Zucchero  reef,  etc. 

About  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Iglesias  lies  Monteponi  (1095  ft. ;  rail- 
way in  ca.  20  min.),  near  which  is  a  large  lead  and  zinc  mine,  with 
modern  washing-plant  and  smelters  and  appliances  for  the  extraction 
of  silver  ff^om  the  lead  ore  (visit  interesting ;  apply  to  the  manager). 
—  From  Monteponi  a  private  railway  (13  M.,  in  about  l*/2  ^^*i  fares 
3  fr.  15,  2  fr.  10  c.)  runs  via  Ponte  Cartau^  Gonnesa,  Terras  CollUj 
and  Culmine  to  Portovesme,  the  port  of  the  little  town  of  Portoseuso, 
From  Portoseuso  a  steamboat  plies  once  daily  (40  min. ;  iares 
1  fr.  55,  1  fr.  5  c. ;  boats  also  for  hire)  to  (6  M.)  the  trachyte  island 
of  San  Pietro  (the  Accipitrum  of  the  ancients).  Carloforte  (Alb, 
Rivanu;  Alb.  Vassallo;  Brit,  vice-consul  and  Lloyd's  agent,  E, 
Armeni;  steamer,  see  p.  421),  with  7693  inhab.,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  was  founded  in  1737  by  Charles  Emmanuel  III,,  who  brought 
a  colony  of  Genoese  hither.  The  dialect  and  costume  of  the  original 
settlers  still  prevail.  At  the  harbour  is  a  marble  statue  of  Charles 
Emmanuel  III.  In  the  small  castle  to  the  S.  of  the  town  is  an 
astronomical  station  for  observations  of  latitude.  A  picturesque 
^alk  (21/2  lirs.)  may  be  taken  to  the  S.  along  the  rocky  and  fissured 
coast  to  the  Punta  Nera  and  the  Punta'deUe  Colonnej  so  called 
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from  the  colamnar  formation  of  the  trachyte  cliffs.  A  visit  to  one 
of  the  tunny-fisheries  (tofWkdre)  is  interesting  during  the  fishing 
season.    Coral  also  is  obtained  here. 

Tbe  tunny  (tonno),  which  is  largely  consumed  in  Italy  preserved  in 
oil,  makes  its  way  in  spring  towards  tbe  £.  spawning- grounds  in  dense 
shoals  (often  followed  by  sharks;  dangerous  for  bathers),  and  are  then 
captured  with  large  nets  off  the  coasts  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  At  the  N. 
end  of  the  island  of  San  Pietro  and  on  tbe  adjacent  small  Jsola  Fiona  are 
four  tunny-fisheries  and  near  Portoscuso  is  a  fifth.  In  May  and  the  be- 
ginning of  June  thousands  of  persons  are  here  occupied  in  the  catching, 
cutting  np,  boiling,  and  packing  of  the  fish.  The  value  of  a  good  ^Matanza* 
sometimes  reaches  200,000  fr.  The  huge  fish  are  killed  before  being  taken 
out  of  the  nets. 

From  Garloforte  a  steamer  plies  every  morning  in  Va  hr.  (sailing-boat 
in  1  hr. ;  ca.  6  fr.)  to  Calcuetta^  on  the  neighbouring  island  of  San  Antioco 
(see  below). 

Fbom  Iolbsias  to  San  Antiooo,  25  M.,  diligence  daily  in  41/2  hrs. 
The  road  follows  the  direction  of  the  Monteponi  railway  as  far  as  Monteponi 
(p.  434)  and  Qonnesa,  where  tlie  road  to  Portovesme  diverges.  Here 
turning  to  the  S.,  the  San  Antioco  road  traverses  a  barren  region,  still 
called  Sulcis  after  the  city  to  which  it  belonged  in  antiquity.  The  chain 
of  small  sandy  islands  which  makes  the  island  of  San  Antioco  practically 
a  peninsula  (so  always  spoken  of  in  antiquity)  is  interrupted  by  only  one 
channel  of  any  considerable  width  (now  spanned  by  a  bridge).  A  small 
monument  on  the  isthmus  commemorates  a  battle  with  the  French  in  1793. 
To  the  S-  three  peculiarly  shaped  islands,  known  as  Jl  Viiello  Qhe  calf), 
La  Vacca  (the  cow),  and  II  Toro  (the  bull),  rise  steeply  from  the  sea. 

Sui  imiioco  iAibergo  La  Speranza^  unpretending;  coasting-steamer,  see 
p.  421),  a  town  of  4052  inhab.,  in  a  healthy  situation  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  island,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Phcenician  city  of  8uld^  afterwards 
Roman.  Next  to  Tharros  (p.  427)  San  Antioco  is  the  richest  mine  of 
Phoenician  and  Boman  antiquities  in  Sardinia.  Among  these  are  a  Phoenician 
and  a  Boman  necropolis,  an  admirable  Roman  cistern.,  and  fragments  of 
walls  and  buildings.  Under  the  church  are  extensive  Christian  catacombs 
with  remains  of  frescoes.  The  women  of  this  district  wear  a  very  pictur- 
esque costume. 

On  the  K.  coast  of  the  island,  reached  from  San  Antioco  by  carriage 
(3  fr.)  in  1  hr.  (diligence  daily  in  IV2  hr.),  is  the  village  of  Calasetta 
(quarters  at  Sgro's),  a  colony  from  Carloforte,  where  also  the  Genoese 
dialect  and  costume  have  survived.  From  Calasetta  to  Carloforte,  see  above. 

d.  Prom  Cagliari  to  Tortoli  and  to  Sorgono. 

To  TosTOLi  VIA  Hand  AS,  141 V2  M.,  narrow-gauge  railway  in  about  13  hrs. 
(fares  15  fr.  50,  9  fr.  5  c).  —  To  Sobgono  via  Mandas,  IO2V2  M.,  narrow- 
gauge  railway  in  9y4hr8.  (fares  11  fr.  25,  6  fr.  56  c).  —  Station  at  Cagliari 
(PI.  D,  6),  see  p.  428.    Provisions  should  be  taken. 

The  railway  soon  turns  towards  the  N.  To  the  left  we  have  a 
Tiew  of  the  picturesque  upper  town  and  the  domed  convent  of  San 
Luoifero  (suppressed)  in  the  foreground.  Farther  on,  to  the  right, 
are  the  pine-clad  slopes  of  Monte  Vrpino  (320  ft.)  and  the  Stagno 
dl  Molentargius ;  to  the  left  is  the  ruined  castle  of  San  Michele 
(p.  432).  —  31/2  M.  MonserratO'Firri  (steam-tramway  to  Cagliari,  see 
p.  429),  two  contiguous  villages.  71/2  M.  Settimo,  A  diligence  plies 
hence  twice  daily  in  8/4  hr.  to  Sinnai  (435  ft.),  the  starting-point  for 
the  ascent  of  the  Punta  Serpeddi  (3510  ft. ;  4  hrs. ,  with  guid' " 
commanding  a  fine  panorama  5  descent  to  Soleminis  in  3  hrs 
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Beyond  Settimo  the  railway  begins  to  ascend,  with  a  fine  Yiew 
ranging  from  Gagliari  to  Monte  San  Michele.  13  M.  Soleminit ; 
15  m.  Sicci;  22  M.  DonorL  The  railway  passes  through  the  opening 
which  the  sometimes  violent  stream  of  Barrali  has  carved  for  itself 
in  the  granalite  mountains,  and  at  (27V2  M.)  Barrali  reaches  the 
valley  of  the  Manrwt.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  an  ancient  rock- 
tomb  hewn  in  a  cliff  of  the  Monie  is  Grottas,  We  ascend  the  river 
to  (311/2  M.)  8erhorb\f  at  the  S.  end  of  the  hilly  and  rich  corn-district 
of  Trexenta.  A  diligence  plies  hence  once  daily  in  3^/4  hrs.  via 
(6  M.)  8anf  Andrea- Frius  to  (.I5V2  M.)  San'mcolh-Gerrei,  — • 
34  M.  Suelli,  with  the  nuraghe  of  Piscu;  881/2  M.  Oeaico,  — •  43  M. 
Xandas  (1610  ft;  Albergo  iMnetta;  Railway  Restaurant,  fair,  with 
bedrooms  which  may  be  ordered  in  advance  by  telegraph),  where 
the  lines  to  Tortoll  and  to  Sorgono  (see  below)  separate.  —  55  M. 
Orroli;  581/2  M.  Nurri  (accommoda^on  at  Pes's),  near  which  are 
several  nuraghi  and  an  extinct  volcano;  64V2  M.  Villanova  Tulo; 
76  M.  Esterzili;  79V2  M.  SddaU.  —  88  M.  Seiii  (2655  ft.;  inn  of 
Ginsseppi  Lecis)  has  coal  deposits.  We  may  walk  or  ride  hence 
to  the  N.E.  to  the  (4  hrs.)  curiously  shaped  Monte  Perda  Liana 
(4230  ft.),  the  rocky  summit  of  which  can  hardly  be  scaled  without 
an  Alpine  outflt.  —  101  M.  Ussdssau  —  From  (104  M.)  Odiro  a 
branch-line  diverges  to  the  station  of  lenuj  whence  a  diligence 
plies  twice  daily  in  25  min.  to  the  (21/2  M.)  village  of  the  same 
name  (Alb.  Greco).  From  lerzu  another  diligence  goes  on  daily  in 
21/9  hrs.  to  Tertenia.  —  111  M.  Villagrande;  1131/2  M.  Arzana; 
121  M.  Lanu$ei  (1820  ft.;  Albergo  La  Toscana);  123  M.  Etini- 
Mono.  — iSdM.  ToTtoli(AlbergoPupim)jUiy2^'  Tortol^-Marina 
or  ArhataXj  the  port  of  Tortoli,  where  the  railway  ends  (steamer,  see 
p.  421).  About  11/2  M.  from  the  Marina  is  the  Faro  di  Bella  Vista, 
a  lighthouse  commanding  an  admirable  view  (adm.  on  application 
to  the  harbour  authorities).  From  Tortoll  diligences  run  daily  to 
Bart  (6  M.)  in  lV4^r-  ^^^  to  Baunei  (91/2  M;  Albergo  Modenese), 
via  Oirasole  and  Lotzorai,  in  2  hrs.  From  Baunei  a  diligence  plies 
daily  in  7-8  hrs.  through  a  solitary  region  to  Dorgali  (p.  426). 

From  Mandas  (see  above)  to  Sorgono,  59 1/2 M.,  railway  through 
a  charmingly  diversified  region.  —  46  M.  (from  Cagliari)  SerrL 
—  51  M.  Isili  (1460  ft.;  good  accommodation),  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefect.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  numerous  nuraghi.  —  About 
41/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  (561/2  M.)  Nurallao  (1336  ft.)  is  the  plateau  of 
La  Oiara^^ith  17 nuraghi.  —  688/4 M.  Ldeoni  (2080  ft.;  inn  kept  by 
the  Sorelle  Sauna),  with  a  ruined  castle  and  a  park,  at  the  W.  base  of 
the  plateau  of  Sarcidano,  A  diligence  plies  hence  in  8  hrs.  to  Qris- 
tano  (p.  427)  vi4  Nureci,  Senis,  and  Simaxis  (p.  427).  691/2  M. 
Fontanamtla;  72  M  Ortuabis  (2540  ft),  the  culminating  point  of 
the  line;  80  M.  Meana,  —  From  the  station  of  (891/2  M.)  Belvi- 
Artizo  a  diligence  plies  to  (1/4  hr.)  BeM  and  to  (3/4  hr.)  the  moun- 
tain village  of  Aritzo  (2745  ft.;  p.  437;   Alb.   Simondni;    Alb. 
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Todde),  situated  amid  fine  chestnut  woods,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Punta  Funtana  Cungiada  (4785  ft.).  The  line  now  skirts  the  W. 
slope  of  the  Monti  del  Oennargentu,  the  highest  mountain -group  in 
the  island,  vil  (92^/2  M.)  Desulo-Tonara  to  (1021/2  M.)  S6rgono 
(2255  ft.;  Albergo  la  Sardegna;  Alhergo  Ferrovia'),  the  terminus. 
About  41/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  is  the  pilgrimage-church  of  San  Mauro 
(festival,  May  28th-June  2nd).  Omnibus  daily  in  71/4  his.  to  Ab- 
basanta  (28  M.;  p.  427);  diligence  to  Fordongianus,  see  p.  428. 

The  Brunou  Spina  (6000  ft.),  the  highest  point  in  the  K.  part  of  the 
Gennargentu  mountains,  commanding  a  superb  view  of  the  island  and  the 
Mediterranean,  may  be  ascended  on  horseback  in  4-6  hrs.  from  Aritso  or 
Tonara  (horse  i-2  fr.  \  guide,  obtained  through  the  holels,  3-4  fr.  per  day). 
The  ascent  from  Funni  (see  below)  is  shorter  and  easier.  The  ascent  has 
been  facilitated  by  the  erection  in  1901  of  the  Cam-Rifugio  Alberto  Lamar- 
mora  (6280  ft.  i  24  beds),  beside  a  spring  below  the  Funta  Pavlinu  (6880  ft.), 
one  of  the  S.E.  peaks.  The  Punta  Lamarmora  (60lb  ft.),  or  Perdu  Crapias^ 
the  chief  S.  peak  in  the  group,  is  ihe  highest  point  in  Sardinia.  The 
descent  is  made  on  the  K.  side  to  Fonni  (3280  ft. ;  Alb.  RafF^ele  Con^in,yer7 
fair;  a  fatiguing  day^s  march  from  Aritzo),  on  the  slope  of  Monte  Spada 
(6236  ft.),  a  town  with  4328  inhab.  and  the  old  church  of  San  Francesco. 
Next  day  we  proceed  by  diligence  via  Mamojada  (2113  ft.)  in  about  6  hrs. 
to  Nuoro  (p.  426).  —  The  Barbargia^  as  the  8.  slopes  of  the  Gennargentu 
are  ealled,  is  the  wildest  part  of  Sardinia.  The  inhabitants  boast  that 
they  never  succumbed  either  to  the  Carthaginians  or  the  Romans. 

e.  From  Chiliyani  to  Sassari  and  Forto  Torres. 

41  M.  Bailwat  in  2V2  bra.  (fares  7  fr.  50,  5  fr.  25  c,  8  fr.)^  two 
trains  daily  to  (^  M.)  Sassari,  four  trains  daily  from  Sassari  to  Porto 
Torres  (12  M.,  in  *Ia^t.'^  fares  2  f r.  15,  1  fr.  fO,  85  c.).  --  From  Cagliari 
to  Sassari,  161  Vz  M.,  one  through-train  daily  in  11  bra.  (fares30fr.,  21  fr., 
13  fr.  50  c). 

Chilivani^  see  p.  425.  —  The  train  runs  between  wooded  heights. 
7  M.  Ardara  has  a  church  in  the  Pisan  style  (now  a  national  mon- 
ument). Near  (12^/2  M.)  Ploaghe  (1400  ft.)  rises  a  volcanic  hill,where 
an  ancient  stream  of  lava  Is  distinctly  traced.  On  the  N.  side  of 
the  ravine  stands  the  ^Nuraghe  Nieddu'  (i.e.  *the  black  nuraghe'), 
consisting  of  several  chambers  one  above  the  other,  built  of  lava. 
The  women  of  Ploaghe  wear  a  curious  blue  head-cloth  with  a  yellow 
cross.  —  Farther  on,  in  the  valley  below  us  to  the  left,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  Romanesque  abbey  of  Trinitd  di  Saceargia,  built  in  1115  of 
dark  lava  and  white  limestone.  —  18  M.  Campomela ;  20^2  M.  Scala 
di  Qioeca;  25  M.  Tissi-Usini;  26V2  M.  Caniga.  —  29  M.  Sassari. 

Sassari. 

Hotels.  Alb.  Italia  e  Caqliaritano,  at  the  comer  of  the  Piazza  Azuni 
and  the  Largo  Ittiri,  R.,  d^j.,  <ft  D.  6  fr.,with  good  restaurant;  San  Maetino, 
Largo  Azuni  5.  —  Cafes.  Caffi  Sassaresey  Piazza  Castello ;  Caffi-  Roma.  — 
Oonfectioners.    Andry  d:  Luzei.  good. 

Baths.  Bagni  Valdettaro,  Via  Cagliari.  —  Photoobaphs.  Ant.  Zoniniy 
Via  Vittorio  Emanuele  42. 

Po«t  and  Telegraph  Office,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Palaszo  Provinciale 
adjoining  the  Piazza  d^Italia.  —  Navxgazionb  Geneealb  Itallana,  ofdce 
in  the  Palazzo  Giordano,  Piazza  d'ltalia. 

Biligendes  (Servisio  Vettvre).  To  Codrongianus^  15  M.,  daily  in  4  hrs., 
via  Muros,  Gargeghe,  and  Florinas.  —  To  Jttiri,  16  H.,  daily  in  41/2  hrs., 
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via  Usini.  —  To  Uri,  11V«  M.,  daUy  in  8  hrs.  —  To  JSedini,  301^  M.,  daily 
in  7'/ii  bra.,  via  Sennori,  Sorso  (20Vs  M),  and  Castelsardo.  —  To  Martis, 
271/2  M.,  daily  in  6  hrs.,  via  Osilo  (8  H.),  and  Xulvi  (dOVs  M.).  —  Gasbiaok 
for  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  5  fr.  per  day,  with  two  horses  8-10  fr. 

Theatres.  TecUro  Civico^  to  the  £.  of  the  old  PalaBso  Givico  \  JPoliteama 
on  the  £.  side  of  the  Piazza  Castello. 

Britiah  Vloe-Consul.  Siff.  O.  SeceM-Pteroni.  —  Lloyd's  Agent,  8iff.  Do- 
menieo  Marttnetti^  Via  Oddone  8,  Porto  Torres  (p.  439). 

Sdssari  (767  ft.),  a  clean  but  dull  town,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  that  name,  with  34,897  inhab.,  an  archiepiscopal  see  and  seat  of  a 
university,  is  situated  on  a  sloping  plateau  of  limestone,  precipitous 
on  the  £.  side.  It  is  the  chief  town  in  the  island  next  to  Gagllari, 
and  the  two  towns  have  for  centuries  disputed  the  exclusive  rank  of 
capital  of  Sardinia.  Since  the  demolition  of  the  Aragonese  castle 
and  most  of  the  Genoese  walls,  several  handsome  new  quarters  and 
buildings  have  sprung  up  at  Sassari. 

The  railway-station  is  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  town.  In  the  gar- 
dens outside  it  is  a  marble  bust  of  0,  Mazzini  (d.  1872).  A  little  to 
the  E.  begins  the  busy  Via  Vittoeio  Emanublb,  the  main  street, 
gradually  ascending  to  the  S.E.  towards  the  Piazza  d'Azuni.  This 
is  embellished  with  a  Statue  of  JDbm,  Alb,  Azuni  (d.  1827),  the 
eminent  teacher  of  commercial  law,  erected  in  1862.  Farther  on, 
to  the  S.E.,  are  the  Piazza  CastellOy  the  broad  Via  Roma,  and  the 
spacious  square  Piazza  d*Italia,  to  the  right  in  which  is  the  Palazzo 
OiordanOj  a  modem  Gothic  brick  building,  and  to  the  left  the  Palazzo 
Provinciale,  also  new.  The  latter  contains  a  handsome  council-hall 
with  two  mural  paintings  by  Sciuti  (representing  the  Treaty  of  1294 
between  Genoa  and  Sassari  and  Angioy's  entry  into  Sassari  in  1796), 
a  monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  and  state-apartments  for  the 
royal  family. 

In  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele  is  the  former  Palazzo  CivieOj  bear- 
ing a  tablet  in  honour  of  Garibaldi.  From  this  point  the  Via  Santa 
Chiara  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Cathedral  of  San  Nicola^  a  buUding 
with  a  baroque  facade,  containing  a  painting  of  the  school  of  Carracci,, 
and  (to  the  left  of  the  choir)  the  tomb  of  the  Due  de  Maurienne,  a 
brother  of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  who  died  at  Sassari  in  1802.  In 
the  Via  Santa  Caterina,  behind  the  cathedral  (to  the  S.E.),  is  the 
handsome  Palazzo  delDuca(^BcU,  di  Vallombrosa),with  the  Munlcipio 
and  also  a  small  collection  of  paintings.  About  150  paces  to  the 
S.W.  13  the  University  J  dating  from  the  17th  cent,  and  attended  by 
about  240  students.  It  contains  collections  of  natural  history  and  a 
library  (72,113  vols.)  and  reading-room.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  prehistoric,  Phoenician,  and  Roman  anti- 
quities (director.  Prof.  Dettori).  To  the  W.  of  the  university  Is  the 
shady  Qiardino  Pubblico,  where  concerts  are  often  given.  The  Gorso 
Santa  Maria,  leading  from  this  point  towards  the  N.  W.,  contains  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Betlem,  recently  rebuilt  but  still  retaining 
its  severe  Gothic  facade  of  the  Pisan  period.  About  350  yds.  to 
*.he  N.  is  the  Railway  Station, 
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On  the  B.  side  of  Sasaari  is  the  copious  Fontana  del  Rotello.  —  The 
baroque  well-house,  dating  from  1606,  is  crowned  with  an  equestrian  statue 
of  8t.  Gavinns,  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  N.  part  of  the  island,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  a  Roman  centurion  and  to  have  embraced  Christianity  at  the 
time  of  the  persecution  by  Diocletian.  —  On  the  8.  side  of  the  town  is  an 
avenue  leading  to  the  S.E.  to  the  main  reservoir  of  the  large  new  aquedact. 

Environs.  The  neighbourhood  of  Sassari  is  hilly  but  well-cultivated. 
Green  crops  and  tobacco-fields  i^lternate  with  olive-plantations.  A  favou- 
rite excursion  is  to  Osilo  (8  M.  \  diligence  in  3  hrs.,  see  p.  438),  a  large 
village  02130  ft.)  with  4688  inhab.,  situated  to  the  B.,  on  the  road  to  Tem- 
pio  (p.  426).  It  commands  fine  views,  especially  from  the  ruined  castle  of 
the  Halaspina  family,  or  from  the  stUl  loftier  CappeUa  di  BonaHa  (2500  ft). 
The  costume  of  the  women  of  Osilo  is  regarded  as  the  most  picturesque  in 
the  N.  of  Sardinia.  —  Binnori  (7  M.  to  the  N.E.t  diligence  in  2  hrs.,  see 
p.  438),  is  also  noted  for  its  costumes.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  occu- 
pied in  weaving  baskets  from  the  branches  of  the  dwarf  palm  (Chamerops 
humilis).  —  Other  excursions  may  be  made  to  the  romantic  valley  of  Oiocca 
(railway-station,  see  p.  437),  and  to  the  abbey  of  Saccargia  (p.  437). 

From  Sassari  a  Railway  (narrow  gauge;  21Vs  M.)  runs  in  I'/s  hr.  (fares 
2  fr.  40, 1  fr.  40  c.  \  two  trains  daily),  via  iTuto/d,  San  Giorgio^  Olmedo^  and 
iSsrra,  to  the  seaport -town  of  Alghiro  {Albergo  ItcOia;  coasting-steamer, 
see  p.  421),  with  10,741  inhab.,  founded  by  the  Genoese  family  of  Doria 
in  1102.  At  a  later  period  Gatalonians,  whose  language  is  still  spoken  by 
the  inhabitants,  settled  here.  In  1541  Charles  V.  landed  here  on  his  way 
to  Africa,  and  spent  several  days  in  the  Casa  Albis,  which  is  still  shown. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  an  episcopal  see  and  contains 
many  old  houses.  The  caUiedral,  dating  from  1510,  has  a  fine  belfry  and 
a  Gothic  portal.  Coral  and  shell-fish  are  among  the  staple  commodities 
(the  pinna  marina  is  found  here).  The  environs  produce  wine,  oil,  and 
southern  fruits  in  abundance.  A  fillip  to  the  prosperity  of  the  district 
has  recently  been  administered  by  the  opening  of  cadmia- mines  and 
preserve-factories. 

Near  the  Capo  Caccta^  reached  on  horseback  (in  31/2  hrs.)  or  by  boat, 
are  two  fine  stalactite  caverns.  One  of  these,  named  the  Orotta  Verde^ 
situated  below  the  road  leading  to  the  Semaforo,  is  always  accessible  from 
dry  land,  but  the  more  important  OroUa  del  Nettuno  cannot  be  reached  . 
except  by  boat  in  calm  weather.  —  An  interesting  horseback  excursion 
of  one  day  may  be  made  from  Alehero  to  the  N.W.  through  the  Nurra 
(p.  440)  to  the  Monte  Forte  (1525  ft.),  or  to  the  somewhat  nearer  Monie 
Doglia  (1498  ft.),  both  commanding  beautiful  views. 

The  Porto  Toires  railway  contlnaes  beyond  Sassari.  Stations : 
31  M.  SanV  Orsola;  31 V2  M.  San  Giorgio;  33  M.  San  Giovanni, 

41  M.  Porto  Torres  (AUbergo  Ristorante  degli  Amid),  occupying 
the  site  of  the  Roman  Turris  LibisoniSy  now  the  seaport  of  Sassari, 
and  consisting  of  a  single  long  street,  is  notorions  for  its  malaria. 
Pop.  3763.  An  antique  column  has  recently  been  erected  at  the 
harbour  to  mark  the  end  of  the  road  from  Gagliarl  (comp.  p.  430). 
Above  the  town  (^4  M.  from  the  quay)  stands  the  church  of  San 
OavinOy  a  basilica  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  28  antique  columns,  a 
raised  choir,  and  an  open  wooden  roof.  The  crypt  contains  the 
saint's  tomb  (see  above)  and  three  ancient  sarcophagi.  A  considerable 
number  of  ancient  fragments  were  built  into  the  walls  during  the 
fortification  of  this  church  In  the  18th  century.  Daring  a  recent 
eiLtensive  restoration  of  the  church  its  handsome  marble  portals  (of 
Pisan  workmanship)  were  restored  to  view.  —  A  little  to  the  W.  of 
the  harbour  (reached  by  the  road  to  the  right)  are  situated  extensive 
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Roman  ruins.  The  brook  which  falls  into  the  gulf  near  the  harbour 
is  crossed  by  an  ancient  Roman  Bridge  of  seven  arches  of  unequal 
span,  substantially  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  stone.  Between 
the  bridge  and  the  harbour  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  Temple  of  F'ortune, 
restored  by  the  Emp.  Philip  the  Arabian  in  247  A.D.  Its  relics 
now  bear  the  name  of  II  Palazzo  del  Re  Barbaro,  An  aqueduct  and 
numerous  rock-^tombs  also  still  exist. 

From  Porto  Torres  a  sailing-boat  plies  daily  in  4  hrs.  to  the  island  of 
Asinara.  A  French  steamer  plies  twice  a  month  in  S'/s  hrs.  to  Ajaceio. 
Steamer  to  Cagliari  and  Ltghom,^  see  p.  121. 

A  pleasant  ride  (3  hrs.)  may  be  taken  to  the  Monte  Alvaro  (1122  ft.)  or 
to  the  Monie  Santa  Giutta  (823  ft.  ^  ttne  yiew)  in  the  Hurra  (see  p.  439),  to 
the  W.  of  Porto  Torres. 


42.  Excnrsion  to  Malta. 

Fboh  Straguse  to  Malta,  86  nautical  miles  (embarkation,  see  p.  405). 
The  steamers  of  the  Hungarian  SteanUkip  Co.  ''Adria'  sail  daily  (except 
Men.)  from  Syracuse  at  3  p.m.  ("^un.  9  p.m.),  returning  from  Blalta  at  S  a.m. 
The  voyage  occupies  8  hrs. ;  fares  1/.  or  12<.  (25  fr.  or  15  fr.  in  gold)  \  return 
ticket  a  fare  and  a  half  (provisions  extra).  —  The  steamers  of  the  Navi- 
gazione  Oenerale  Jtaliana  to  Tripoli  leave  Syracuse  every  Mon.  at  mid- 
night and  every  second  Frid.  at  10  p.m.  and  reach  Malta  in  8V4  hrs.  (fares 
24V4  fi'-i  15  fr.,  in  gold;  meals  extra).  They  leave  Malta  on  the  return 
every  Hon.  at  midnight  and  every  second  Thars.  in  the  afternoon.  —  Malta 
may  also  be  reached  from  Tunis  hy  the  weekly  steamers  of  the  Com" 
pagnie  OiniraU  Transatlantiqw  (see  p.  447),  which  start  on  Wed.  at  4  p.m. ; 
fares  55  or  40  fr.  in  gold.  The  large  mail-steamers  of  the  'Orient  line, 
which  touch  at  Malta,  are  not  available  by  local  passengers.  —  Fare  to 
or  from  the  steamer  at  Malta  6d.,  with  luggage  9d.  Passports  are  almost 
indispensable,  a?  stringent  inquiry  as  to  natiunality  and  other  points  is 
often  made  both  on  ship-board  and  at  the  custom-house. 

English  money  is  the  currency  of  the  island,  but  French  and  Italian 
gold  10  also  in  common  circulation.  The  pound  sterling  is  known  as  lira 
sterHna^  the  shilling  as  scellinOj  the  penny  as  ioldOt  and  the  halfpenny  as 
mt»go  soldo. 

The  group  of  the  islands  of  Malta,  Oozo,  and  Comino  lies  56  M. 
to  the  S.  of  the  coast  of  Sicily,  174  M.  from  the  S.  extremity  of 
Italy,  and  187  M.  from  the  African  coast.  Geologically  they  belong 
to  Sicily,  consisting  entirely  of  strata  of  the  middle  tertiary  forma- 
tion (see  p.  261).  N.  lat.  of  Valletta,  the  capital,  35**  54';  E.  long. 
14^31'.  Malta  is  20  M.  in  length  and  91/2  M.  in  breadth;  Gozo 
IOV2  M.  long  and  5^4  M.  broad;  Comino  IV2  M.  long  and  IV4M. 
broad.  The  highest  point  of  Malta  is  846  ft.  above  the  sea-leyel. 
The  total  population  of  the  somewhat  overcrowded  islands  is 
202,134  souls,  of  whom  about  10,000  are  English  and  foreigners. 
The  climate  is  very  warm  (mean  temp,  in  Jan.  61**,  in  Aug.  95°Fahr.). 

The'N.E.  coast  of  Malta  is  indented  by  numerous  bays,  but  the 
S.W.  coast  descends  to  the  sea  in  the  form  of  an  abrupt  wall  of 
rock.  At  first  sight  the  island  seems  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation, 
the  fields  and  gardens  being  enclosed  by  lofty  walls  and  terraces  of 
stone,  while  the  growth  of  trees  is  prevented  by  the  violent  winds. 
Through  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  inhabitants  in  cultivating 
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and  irrigating  the  soil,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  barren  surface  have 
been  converted  into  luxuriantly  fertile  arable  land.  The  produce 
yielded  is  rarely  less  than  fifteen  to  twenty-fold,  whilst  in  some 
favoured  spots  it  amounts  to  fifty  or  sixty-fold.  After  the  hay  or 
com  harvest  in  May  and  June  the  land  is  generally  sown  for  the 
second  time  with  cotton,  which  is  also  manufactured  here.  Among 
the  other  products  of  the  soil  is  the  potato,  which  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  export  and  furnishes  two  crops  per  annum.  On 
the  other  hand,  fruit  is  but  little  cultivated.  The  population  is 
of  Phoenician  origin,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast-towns  have 
been  materially  moc^fled  by  intercourse  with  the  various  races  who 
have  held  sway  here  from  the  Phoenician  period  down  to  the  present 
day.  Their  language  (lingua  Maltese)  resembles  Arabic,  with  an 
admixture,  in  the  towns,  of  Italian  words.  Most  of  the  higher  classes 
understand  Italian,  which  is  also  the  language  of  the  law-courts, 
English,  however,  is  usually  spoken  in  social  and  business  circles. 
The  Maltese  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  churches  are  extraordi- 
narily numerous.  One-fourth  of  the  soil  is  said  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy.  The  Maltese  are  well  known  throughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  an  enterprising  seafaring  and  commercial  people.  Their 
island  is  indebted  to  its  central  position  for  its  great  strategic  im- 
portance. Being  a  convenient  station  on  the  route  to  the  East,  and 
boasting  of  an  admirable  harbour,  the  island  is,  like  Gibraltar,  one 
of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  the  naval  supremacy  of  England.  In 
1906-1907  the  harbour  of  Valletta  was  entered  and  cleared  by  3334 
vessels  of  3,645,900  tons  burden.  The  English  garrison  usually 
numbers  about  10,000  men. 

Malta  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  island  of  Ogygia  mentioned 
by  Homer,  where  the  nymph  Calypso,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  whose  cavern 
is  still  pointed  out  (p.  446),  is  represented  as  having  enslaved  Odysseus. 
Between  3000  and  2000  B.  0.  a  prehistoric  population,  probably  from  Libya, 
arrived  in  the  island,  and  for  the  next  thousand  years  (until  ahout  1000 B.C.) 
the  primitive  stage  of  civilization  known  as  the  Brozij^e  Period  prevailed. 
Traces  of  this  early  population  are  to  be  seen  in  the  massive  stone  struc- 
tures in  the  cyclopean  style,  which  reveal,  especially  in  their  circular 
ground-plan,  an  affinity  with  the  sesi  of  Pantelleria  (p.  448),  the  nuraghi 
of  Sardinia  (p.  422),  and  the  megalithic  monuments  of  K.  Africa,  S.E. 
Spain,  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  fall  within  the  sphere  affected  first 
by  the  earlier  iEgean  or  'insular*  influence  and  afterwards  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Mycenae.  A  little  later  the  Phoenicians  of  Sidon  estahlished  a 
settlement  here,  which  soon  became  important  enough  to  found  the  colony 
of  Achulla  on  the  coast  of  Tunis;  and  about  736  B.C.  Greek  settlers 
began  to  repair  to  the  island.  Malta,  then  called  Melite^  with  a  capital  of 
the  same  name,  was  ruled  by  the  Carthaginians  about  B.C.  400,  and 
afterwards  (in  B.  C.  218)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  latter 
erected  temples  to  Apollo  and  Proserpine,  and  a  theatre,  a  few  traces  of 
which  still  exist.  In  the  autumn  of  61  A.D.  St.  Paul  was  wrecked  on 
the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  and  converted  several  of  the  inhabitants  to 
Christianity.  In  464  Malta  was  conquered  by  the  Vandals,  in  464  by  the 
Gothfl,  in  533  by  Belisarius  for  the  E.  Empire,  in  870  by  the  Arabs,  and 
again  in  1090  by  the  Normans  under  Boger,  by  whom  it  was  united  with 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  It  then  shared  the  fortunes  of  Sicily  down  to  1580, 
when  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  presented  the  island  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  after  their  expulsion  from  Ehodes  by  the  Turk^.    The  order  i^ow 
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assumed  the  title  of  Knights  of  Malta,  and  gallantly  defended  the  island, 
which  had  become  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  Christianity,  against  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  Turks.  The  most  fearful  siege  they  sustained  was 
that  of  1566,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  principal  armament  of  Sultan 
Soliman  IL  under  Hustapha  and  Piali.  In  consequence  of  this  eyent  the 
Orand  Master  Jean  de  la  Vallette  founded  the  town  of  La  Vallette  (Valletta ; 
now  the  capital),  which  is  regarded  as  impregnable.  On  June  17th,  1798, 
Buonaparte,  when  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  gained  possession  of  the  town 
through  treachery  and  stratagem,  but  on  Sept.  8th,  1800,  after  a  siege  of 
two  years  by  the  Maltese,  it  was  ceded  to  the  English,  who  have  since  been 
masters  of  the  island.    The  present  governor  is  Lt.-Oen.  H,  F.  Oranty  C.B. 

Valletta.  —  Hotels  (pension  prices  usual,  even  for  a  short  stay). 
HdTBL  d'Anoletkrr£,  Strada  Stretta  34,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  b,  B.  2,  d<j.  3iAr,  D  5, 
pens.  11  V«  fr.  (all  incl.  wine),  fair;  BdxBL  Rotal,  Stcada  Mereanti  90,  with 
baths ,  B.,  L  ,  ft  A.  2s.  6<r.,  d€j .  8,  D.  4,  pens.  10s. ;  Westhixbtbk  Uotbi.,  Strada 
Reale  11,  with  baths  and  electric  light,  peas.  7-9i.,  very  fair;  Hotel  Im- 
p£rial.  Via  Santa  Lucia  134 ;  all  four  in  the  English  style.  Gbbat  Bkitaih 
Hotel,  Strada  Mezzodi  67;  Oxfobd  Hotel,  Strada  Mezsodl  29;  Obbobhb 
Hotel,  Strada  Mezsodi  60;  St.  Jambs  Hotel,  Strada  San  Paolo  226,  pens. 
9«.,  four  English  family  hotels,  in  a  quiet  situation,  suitable  for  a  pro- 
longed stay;  Hotel  Ckmtral  (formerly  S6M  de  Paris)y  Strada  Stretta  44, 
R.,  L.,  A  A.  8,  B.  1,  d^j.  2Vs,  D-  8  (both  ind.  wine),  pens.  8Vt  fr.,  com- 
mercial, good  cuisine ;  HStkl  d^Aubtbalxb,  Strada  Stretta  63,  pens.  8Vs  fr. 

—  In  Sliema  (p.  446) :  *Nbw  Impbbial  Hotel,  Strada  Bidolfo  •,  Savot  Hotbl, 
Strada  Imrabat  6,  with  well  -  lighted  rooms  and  garden,  in  a  fine  open 
situation,  V«  ^*  ^'^i^  ^^^  ferry  across  the  harbour,  pens.  6-8«.  (baths 
included,  wine  extra). 

Bestaurant.  National  Restaurant^  Strada  Beale  263.  —  Oafis.  Ce^  deUa 
RegmayVfiih  seats  in  the  open  air.  Piazza  Tesoreria  (p.  443);  Anglo-Maltese 
Ca/4  (JBngl.  beer  on  draught),  Cafi  du  Commerce^  both  in  the  Sirada  Beale. 
.  Oaba  with  one  horse,  within  the  town,  incl.  Custom  House,  per  drive 
6(i.  without  luggage  (with  luggage,  according  to  bargain);  to  Sliema  Is.  2(f., 
to  Gitta  Vecchia  2«.  6d. ;  per  hour  Is.  Qd. 

Electric  Tramways  starting  at  the  Porta  Beale:  1.  Via  Marsa  and 
Gasal  Paola  to  Barmola;  2.  Vill  Curmi  to  Zebbug;  8.  Via  Hamrun  and 
Birchircara  to  Musta. 

An  Elevator  (Id.)  connects   the  harbour  with  the  Barracca  Superiore. 

Steam  Ferry  across  the  Mar^amuschetto  Harbour  every  2-8  min.  to 
Sliema  Q/ad.),  to  Pietk  and  Misida  (Id.),  to  St.  Julian's  (in  summer  only)  2d. 

—  Steamboat  from  the  Qreat  Harbour  to  Oozo  daily  at  7  a.m.  (Sun.  at  8), 
on  Sun.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.  also  at  1  p.m.  (returning  at  10.80  a.m.  and 
4.80  p.m.) :  fares  there  and  back  2s.  6d.  or  Is. ;  embarking  or  disembarking 
4d.  —  Steamboat  Offices.  Hungarian  Steamship  Co.  ^Adria'  (Kohen),  Piazza 
Regina  6^  Navigazione  Generale  Italiana  (Civitelli),  Strada  San  Paolo  226? 
Compagnie  Oinirdle  Transailantique  (Vadala),  Strada  Reale  292. 

Bailway  (station  between  the  Boyal  Opera  and  the  Porta  Beale). 
Twenty-four  trains  daily  (more  on  Sun.)  to  Attard  (8d.  or  V/td.)  and  to 
Cittk  Vecchia  (Notabile;  7d.  or  SVzd.). 

Post  Office,  Strada  Mereanti  4.  —  Telegraph  Office,  Strada  Beale  88.  — 
Banks.  Anglo- Egyptian  Bank,  Strada  Beale  238;  Anglo-Maltese  Banky  Banco 
di  Malta^  both  in  the  Exchange  Buildings.  —  Money  Changers.  Cook^  Strada 
Beale  d()6;  Coppini^  Strada  Mereanti  68.  —  Bookseller,  Critien,  Strada 
San  Giovanni. 

United  States  Consul,  John  H.  Orouty  Esq.f  Vice-Consul,  James  A. 
Turnbully  Esq.  —  Lloyd's  Agents,  Oollcher  A  Sons,  Strada  Zaccaria  21. 

Theatres.  Royal  Opera^  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Strada  Beale,  cor.  of  the 
Strada  Mezzodi  (Italian  operas  from  Nov.  to  April) ;  Manoel  Theatre^  in  the 
Strada  Teatro  (comic  operas  and  varieties). 

VaUetta  (VaUtta),  the  capital  of  the  island,  erected  in  1566-71, 
with  about  25,000  inhab.  (or  32,000  with  the  suburb  of  Floriana), 
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occupies  a  promontory,  -v^hich  is  surrounded  by  deeply  indented  bays. 
The  Harbour  on  the  S.E.  side,  one  of  the  best  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, being  well- sheltered  and  upwards  of  60  ft.  deep,  is  defended 
by  Fort  St.  Elmo  and  other  batteries.  The  streets  ascend  precipitously 
from  the  quay,  often  by  means  of  long  flights  of  steps,  and  are  far 
superior  in  cleanliness  to .  those  of  other  towns  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  Strada  Reale,  extending  from  St.  Elmo  to  the  Porta  Reale, 
a  distance  of  more  than  V2  M*>  ^^  ^^^  principal  street. 

The  plain  Paxacb  op  the  Goyernob,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Grand  Master,  in  the  Strada  Beale  and  Strada  Teatro  In  the 
centre  of  the  town,  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Mediterranean  Forces  (H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught). 
Its  two  courts  are  laid  out  as  gardens;  the  lower  one  (Duke  of 
Edlnbnrgh*8  Court)  contains  a  fountain  with  a  figure  of  Neptune 
by  Oiovarmi  da  Bologna,  The  interior  (adm.  6d.;  entr.  by  the 
green  Iron  gate  in  the  upper  court,  nearly  opposite  the  main  door; 
guide  unnecessary)  is  handsomely  fitted  up.  The  council-chambei 
contains  some  fine  tapestry,  executed  at  Paris  in  1703,  from  the 
designs  of  Francois  Desportes,  and  recently  restored  at  the  same  place. 
In  the  armoury  is  a  collection  of  weapons,  documents,  etc.,  of  the 
period  of  the  Knights,  Including  charters  of  1113  and  1630  Tthe 
former  relating  to  the  foundation  of  the  Maltese  Order;  comp.  p.  442). 
One  of  the  corridors  is  hung  with  portraits  of  the  Grand  Masters.  — 
A  military  band  frequently  plays  in  the  eTenlng  In  the  square  in 
front  of  the  palace.  On  the  Doric  portico  of  the  Guard  House  oppo- 
site is  an  Inscription  recording  the  British  acquisition  of  Malta. 
The  S.W.  facade  of  the  palace  abuts  on  the  smaller  Piaz%a  TeaorerCaj 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  good  marble  statue  of  Queen  Victoria^  by 
G.  Yalenti.  At  the  back  of  the  piazza  rises  the  handsome  edifice 
containing  the  Public  Library  (56,000  vols. ;  entrance  in  the  arcade). 

The  richly  decorated  cathedral  of  San  Giovanni  ,  In  the  Strada 
San  Giovanni  (second  turning  on  the  left  in  the  direction  of  the 
Porta  Beale),  dates  from  1573-78  and  contains  many  monuments  of 
Grand  Masters  and  knights  of  the  Maltese  Order,  grouped  according 
to  their  nationality  (closed  10.30  to  2p.m.  and  during  mass,  8-10  a.m.). 

The  frescoes  on  the  waggon* vaalting  are  by  Matteo  Preti,  who  also 
designed  the  handaome  marhle  flooring.  —  ist  Chapel  on  the  right  (del 
CrociJUto):  Beheading  of  St.  John,  altar-piece  by  Mich.  Angelo  da  Cara- 
vaggio(t).  —  2nd  Chapel,  Portuguese:  monuments  of  Manoel  Pinto  and 
the  Grand  Master  Manoel  de  Vilhena,  the  latter  entirely  of  bronze.  — 
3rd  Chapel,  Spanish:  o&onuments  of  four  Grand  Masters,  the  largest  being 
those  of  Roccafeuil  and  N.  Coloner.  —  4th  Chapel,  NcUives  of  Auvergnt.  — 
5th  Chapel,  della  Vergine^  richly  decorated  with  silver:  town-keys,  taken 
from  the  Turks,  are  preserved  here  as  trophies.  —  To  the  left  of  the 
principal  entrance  is  the  bronze  monument  of  the  Grand  Master  Marc 
Antonio  Zondadario.  —  The  Sacristy  (ist  Chapel  on  the  left)  contains  a  few 
portraits.  —  2nd  Chapel,  Austrians.  —  3rd  Chapel,  Italians:  pictures 
(St.  Jerome  and  Mary  Magdalen)  attributed  to  Caravaggio.  —  4th  Chapel, 
Frenchmen :  monuments  of  two  Grand  Masters  and  of  Prince  Louis  Philippe 
of  Orleans  (d.  1806).  —  5th  Chapel,  Provengals^  Englishmm.  and  Bavarian*, 
—  In  the  crypt  below  the  choir  are  the  sarcophagi  of  L  Isle  Adam,   the 
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first  Grand  Master,  La  Vallette,  and  several  others.  On  festivals  the  walls 
of  the  church  are  bung  with  magnificent  tapestry,  woven  at  Brussels  in 
1897-1701  from  designs  by  Bubens(?)  and  Matteo  Preti. 

The  interesting  Valletta  Mxjbeum,  Strada  San  Giovanni  38,  op- 
posite the  front  of  the  cathedral,  aflfords  an  admirable  survey  of  the 
history  of  the  art  and  civilization  of  the  island  from  prehistoric 
times  down  to  the  close  of  the  sway  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  It  is 
open  on  week-days,  9-1  (June-Sept.,  also  3-6),  adm.  6  (Sat.  3)  d. ; 
ou  Sun.  9-12,  adm.  free.  There  Is  no  catalogue.  Director,  Dr. 
Themistocles  Zammit. 

Entkange  Room.  Punic,  Roman,  and  Kormtin  architectural  fragments, 
sculptures,  and  inscriptions. 

Fi&ST  Floob.  Prehistoric  objects  from  Egypt  (Fayum),  Lord  GrenfeU''a 
collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  other  foreign  antiquities. 

Second  Floob.  The  Chief  Room  contains  prehistoric  Phoenician,  Pnnie, 
and  Roman  objects  found  in  tombs  in  Malta  and  Goao.  By  the  end-wall 
to  the  right,  prehistoric  objects  from  Hagiar  Kim  (p.  446);  adjacent,  to 
the  left,  Phcenictan  -  Greek  votive  inscription.  By  the  window-wall,  Arabic 
tombstone  (1178)  with  a  long  Cuflc  inscription.  In  the  first  central  case 
is  PhoBnician  glass;  in  the  fourth  is  a  Phoenician  (?)  terracotta  sarcophagus, 
with  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  deceased.  —  Room  II.  Reminiscences  of 
the  period  of  the  Knights  of  Ualta.  —  In  the  passage  are  representations 
of  the  Roman  house  in  Cittk  Yecchia  (p.  445)  and  its  mosaics.  —  Room  III. 
Old  plans,  maps,  and  views  of  Malta ;  collection  of  coins  from  the  Phceni- 
ciaa  period  down  to  the  present  day. 

Farther  on,  at  the  comer  of  the  Strada  Beale  and  Strada  Britan- 
nica,  is  the  military  Malta  Union  Club,  in  the  Auberge  dt  Provence^ 
the  former  *Hoase'  of  the  Provencal  knights.  £ach  of  the  eight 
nationalities  in  the  Maltese  Order  possessed  its  separate  ^Honse'  or 
place  of  assembly. 

The  next  side-street,  the  Strada  Mezzodl,  leads  past  the  Boyal 
Opera  House  on  the  left  to  the  Auberge  d^Jtalie  (1574;  to  the  left, 
in  the  Strada  Mercanti,  opposite  the  post-offlce)  and  beyond  the 
Strada  Mercanti  to  the  imposing  Auberge  de  Ca^tiUe  (1574;  rebuilt 
in  1744),  now  respectively  the  offices  of  the  Boyal  Engineers  and 
Boyal  Artillery.  —  In  front  of  the  Auberge  de  Oastille  extends  the 
Piazsa  Begina,  which  commands  a  beautiful  view,  as  do  also  the 
neighbouring  Upper  Barracea  (Barracca  Superiore)  and  the  various 
bastions,  some  of  which  are  laid  out  as  gardens  and  embellished 
with  monuments  of  British  Governors  and  other  eminent  persons. 
The  view,  best  in  the  evening  when  the  sun  is  behind  the  spec- 
tator, includes  the  Oreat  Harbour,  with  its  five  separate  basins 
(ca.  200  ft.  below  the  Upper  Barracca),  and  the  three  fortified 
^towns'  situated  above  it. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour  lies  the  older  part  of  the  town, 
called  the  Citth  Vittoriosa,  Farther  distant  is  the  BUrmola,  or  Citth 
Cospicua^  with  its  large  docks  and  wharves ;  and  lastly  the  Singlea 
or  Uola  (cab  1«.  8d.).  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  here  is  command- 
ed by  the  fort  of  Bicdsoli. 

Passing  through  the  Porta  Reale  (p.  443;  P.R.  on  the  map), 
3  reach  the  suburb  of  Floriana,  In  front  of  us  extends  the  long  and 
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narrow  Maglio  Qarden^  shut  in  by  high  walls ;  to  the  right  is  the 
drill-ground.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  the  Chiesa  di  San  Publio,  with 
a  handsome  colonnaded  facade,  and  the  Argotti  or  Botanical  Garden, 
to  the  W.  of  the  Maglio  Garden. 

The  Porte  des  Bombes  leads  from  Floriana,  through  the  fortified 
lines  of  1722-36,  to  the  Campagna  op  Malta.  To  the  right  the  Via 
Principessa  Melita  leads  under  the  railway  to  the  forts  and  towns 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Marsamuschetto  or  Quarantine  Harhour,  viz. 
Piethf  Misida^  SlUma,  and  8U  Julian's  [t&ny  and  cabs,  comp. p.  442). 

The  Maltese  Railw AT  (p.  442)  unites  Valletta  with  Oitti  Veochia 
(carr.,  see  p.  442).  To  the  S.W.  and  W.  of  Floriana  lie  the  stations  of 
Hamrun^  Birchircara,  and  (4^/2  M.)  Aitard  (Alb.  Melita,  a  little  to  the 
N.).  About  V2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Attard  is  the  Palace  of  Sanf  Antonio, 
formerly  the  summer-residence  of  the  Grand  Master  and  now  of  the 
Governor,  with  a  large  and  well-kept  garden  (visitors  admitted  till 
sunset).  The  road  in  front  of  the  palace  leads  on  to  (I72  M.)  Musta 
(tramway,  see  p.  442),  with  a  curious  church,  the  huge  dome  of 
which  (118  ft.  in  diameter)  was  erected  without  the  aid  of  scaffolding. 

7  M.  Cittii  Vecchia,  or  La  Notabile  [H6t.  du  Point  de  Vue,  in  an 
open  situation  outside  the  city-gate,  pens.  7-8s.),  the  ancient  capital 
(Mdina)  of  the  Island,  now  strongly  fortified.  From  the  Notabite  or 
Chief  Station  a  road  ascends  to  the  Piazza  Sakkaya,  situated  be- 
tween the  old  town  and  the  S.  suburb  of  Rabat  (Rdbato).  Hence  we 
proceed  through  the  Porta  delGreci  to  the  Piazsa  San  Paolo ,  on  which 
stands  the  richly  decorated  Cathedral,  This  church  is  said  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  house  of  Publius,  who  when  governor  of  the  island 
accorded  a  hospitable  reception  to  St.  Paul  (Acts,  xxviii).  In  front 
of  the  building,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Maltese  Order,  are  planted 
two  cannon.  On  the  walls  and  pavement  In  the  Interior  are  fine 
tombs  of  coloured  marbles.  A  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir  con- 
tains a  Byzantine  image  of  St.  Paul,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  silver. 
In  the  choir  itself  are  a  silver  crucifix  from  Rhodes  and  beautiful 
stalls  of  1481 ;  the  magnificent  intarsia  work  was  restored  in  1876. 
—  The  adjacent  Strada  dei  Bastion!  commands  an  extensive  pro- 
spect. —  In  the  Museum  Road,  near  the  Piazza  Sakkaya,  is  a  Roman 
House f  excavated  in  1881  and  now  fitted  up  as  a  museum  (mosaics, 
statues,  bronzes,  glass;  fee  6d.).  — In  the  suburb  of  Rabat,  adjoin- 
ing the  Piazza  Parrocchiale,  is  the  church  of  San  Paolo j  erected  over 
a  grotto  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Apostle  during  the  three 
months  of  his  stay  on  the  island.  The  adjacent  Catacombs  of  St,  Paul 
and  the  Coemeterium  Sar^tae  Agathae,  reached  vi^  Strada  San  Oataldo 
and  Strada  Sant'Agata,  are  partly  of  pre-Ohristian  origin  (fee  6d.-l8.). 

To  the  N.W.  of  Cittk  Vecchia  rise  the  Bingemma  HUU  (785  ft.),  on 
which  are  several  Phoenician  graves.  The  highest  point  in  Malta  (845  ft.) 
is  the  Naval  Signal  Station  at  Casal  Dingli,  on  the  coast,  2  M.  to  the  S.W. 
of  Cltti  Vecchia.  From  the  summit  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  Island, 
with  the  surrounding  sea.  —  About  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Citti  Vecchia  lies 
the  old  summer -palace  built  by  the  Grandmaster  Verdala  in  1^,  am 
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still  used  in  the  same  capacity  by  the  governor  of  the  island.  Adjacent 
lies  II  BoichettOf  an  extenaire  public  garden.  Near  (kual  Krmtdi^  4  M.  to 
the  S.  R.  ot  the  Bo<)chetto  (cab  from  Valletta  2t  6(i.),  is  the  luxuriantly 
wooded  gox^e  i)f  Makluba.  190  ft.  deep,  probably  the  result  of  an  earthquake  ; 
and  about  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  this  puint  are  Uie  ruins  of  the  prehistoric 
temple  of  Hagiar  Kim  (<-omp.  p.  444).  The  similar  ruins  of  Mnaidra  lie  i/s  M. 
farther  to  the  W.  —  The  spot  at  which  St.  Paulas  ship  stranded  is  now 
located  at  the  Btria  di  San  Paolo ^  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island  (about 
51/3  M.  from  Citta  Vecchia;  cab  from  Valletta  4j.),  in  which  lies  the  islet  of 
Selmun^  with  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Apostle.  — -  About  IV4  M.  inland, 
between  St.  Paul's  Bay  and  Mellieha  Bay,  rises  a  hill  containing  several 
grottoes,  one  of  which,  with  a  clear  spring  of  water,  is  known  as  the 
Qrotta  di  Calipto. 

The  island  of  Go«o  (Qozzo)^  to  the  N. W.  of  Malta  (comp.  p.  440), 
Ib  36  Bq.  M.  in  area  and  contains  21,300  inhabitants.  It  excels 
Malta  in  fertility.  We  reach  it  in  li/2br.  on  a  small  steamer  (p.  442), 
obtaining  a  fine  view  of  the  towns,  fortifications,  and  bays  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Malta,  dominated  by  the  dome  of  Musta  (p.  445).  We  also 
obtain  a  view  of  the  rocky  grottoes  of  the  almost  uninhabited  islet 
of  ComixLO,  which  lies  in  the  channel  (3  M.  wide)  between  Malta 
and  Gozo.  Victofia  (Duke  of  Edinburgh  Hotel,  Strada  Oorsa),  for- 
merly Buhat^  the  capital  of  Oozo,  lies  about  3^2^*  ^^^om  the  landing 
place  of  the  steamer  in  Migiarro  Bay,  below  Fort  Ohambray  (cab 
there  and  back  3«. ;  per  day  65.).  By  making  a  short  detour  on  the 
way  to  Victoria  yia  Casal  Nadur  and  Casal  Caecia  (with  a  small 
stalactite  grotto;  Is.),  we  may  visit  the  Torre  de*Oiganti  or  Oigantja 
(adm.  6ct.),  constructed  of  blocks  of  rock  without  mortar,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  prehistoric  temple  of  Hagiar  Kim  (see  above). 


43.  Excursion  to  Tunis.    Carthage. 

Comp.  the  Mapj  p.  4*8.  Th€  latter  is  founded  on  the  French  ordnance 
mop,  which  for  the  take  of  uniformity  has  also  been  followed  in  the  spelling 
of  the  Arabic  names  in  the  text. 

Steamboats  to  Tunia.  Travellers  shoul4  inquire  on  the  spot  with 
regard  to  the  following  routes,  in  case  of  alterations,  and  also  with  regard 
to  quarantine  regulations.  The  steamers  are  sometimes  delayed  an  entire 
day  by  bad  weather.  —  Steamers  of  the  Naoigatione  Oenerale  Italiana  (return 
tickets  must  be  shown  at  the  steamship-office  not  less  than  6  hrs.  before 
the  departure  of  the  steamer  selected  for  the  return- voyage;  comp.  p.  xviii). 
1.  Fbom  Caoliasi  (and  from  Genoa  or  Leghorn).  A  steamboat  leaves 
Genoa  every  Frid.  at  9  p.m.,  and  Leghorn  on  Sun.  at  1.15  a.m. ;  from 
Cagliari  on  Mon.  at  7  p.m.,  crossing  direct,  reaching  Tunis  on  Tues.  at 
11.30  a.m.  (going  on  thence  to  Tripoli  vi&  Susa  and  Sfaz),  and  returning 
on  Hon.  at  1  p.m.  (Mid-Kurope  time^  but  the  clocks  at  Tunis  show  Paris 
time,  which  is  about  50  min.  behind).  Fares  from  Cagliari  to  Tunis  50  fr., 
from  Genoa  111  fr.  (incl.  board  and  wine).  —  2.  From  Naples  a  small 
steamer  every  Hon.  at  7.25  p.m.  for  Tunis,  sailing  via  Palermo  (Tuee.  7.S0 
a.m.-i2  noon)  and  Trapani  (Tues.  4.10-7  p.m.),  and  reaching  Tunis  on  Wed.  at 
5  a.m. ',  leaving  Tunis  on  the  return  every  Wed.  at  9  p.m.,  and  reaching 
Palermo  on  Thurs.  at  1.10  p.m.  and  Naples  on  Frid.  at  7.35  a.m.  Oom- 
bination-tickets  from  Naples  to  Tunis  via  Palermo  are  issued  by  the 
Navigazione  Generate  Italiana  and  the  Compagnie  de  Navigation  Hizte 
(see  p.  447),  at  98  fr.  30  c,  and  63  fr.  (incl.  food).  —  3.  From  Palermo  a 
small  and  uncomfortable  steamer  starts  every  Thurs.  for  Tunis  vi&  Tra- 
j7ant,  Marsala,  JUaxara,  and  the  island  of  Pantelleria.    The  long  sea-voyage 
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from  Palermo  may  be  avoided  \>r  taking  the  train  to  Mazara  or  Martala. 
Fare  from  Palermo  to  Tunis  60  fr.,  from  Marsala  or  MHsara  51  fr.  in 
gold,  food  included.  —  4.  Steamers  of  the  Compagnie  O^niraU  Tran»' 
atlantigue  (Paris)  start  (a)  from  Marseilles  for  Tunis  direct  every  Hon. 
at  12  noon,  reaching  Tunis  on  Tues.  at  7.30  p.m.  (returning  on  Frid.  at 
9  p.m.),  and  for  Tunis  yift  Biserta  every  Frid.  at  noon,  arriving  at  Tunis 
on  San.  at  5  a.m.  (returning  on  Wed.  at  12.S0  p.m.);  farea  110,  75,  32  fr., 
incl.  food  \  (b)  from  Malta  every  Thurs.,  at  5  p.m.,  reaching  Tunis  on  Frid. 
at  11  a.m.,  returning  on  Wed.  at  4  p.m.  (55,  40,  25  f^.);  Cc)  from  Algiers 
every  Sat.  at  8  p.m.,  returning  on  Thurs.  at  10  a.m.  —  0.  Steamers  of 
the  CompagnU  d«  NavigaHon  MixU  (Cie.  Touacbe,  Marseilles)  start  from 
Marseilles  for  Tunis  every  Sat.  at  7  p.m.  (via  Biserta  on  Mon.  forenoon), 
reach  Tunis  at  6  p.m.  on  Mon.,  going  on  on  Tues.  at  noon  to  Palermo, 
which  is  reached  at  6  a.m.  on  Wed.  \  returning  from  Palermo  at  noon  on 
Wed.,  reach  Tunis  at  6  a.m.  on  Thurs.,  leave  at  noon  on  Thurfi.,  and  reach 
Marseilles  on  Sat.  at  7  a.m.  Another  boat  starts  from  Marseilles  for  Tunis 
direct  on  Wed.  at  1  p.m.,  reaching  Tunis  on  Frid.  at  4.15  a.m..  and  returns 
on  Mon.  at  2  p.m.  Fares,  including  food:  from  Marseilles  to  Tunis  direct 
80  fr.,  via  Biserta  75,  50,  25  fr.,  from  Tunifl  to  Palermo  60,  40,  30  tt.  The 
Tunisian  harbour-dues  (4,  3,  IV2  fr.)  are  usually  exacted  in  addition  to  the 
above  fares.     Tickets  taken  on  board  the  steamer  are  dearer. 

The  system  of  Oirenlar  Tour  Tioketa  (p.  xvi)  embraces  the  steamer- 
routes  to  Tunis  and  the  railways  in  it. 

A  Passport,  though  not  officially  necessary,  is  often  exceedingly  con- 
venient, an<i  a  visa  is  requisite  in  claiming  money-letters  at  the  post-office. 

The  Beat  Beaaona  for  a  visit  to  Tunis  are  spring  (March-May)  and 
autumn  (ftt>m  Nov.  1st  to  Dec.  15th).  —  Money  Changers,  see  p.  450. 

Koney.  A  new  coinage  was  issued  in  1891  on  the  franc  system,  the 
value  appearing  in  French  on  one  side  and  in  Arabic  on  the  other  (1,  Vsi 
1/4  fr- ;  lO,  5  c.).  Ko  other  eoins  are  current,  except  the  gold  coins  of  the 
Latin  Convention  (p.  x),  French  five-franc  pieces,  and  English  sovereigns 
(26  fr.).    French  banknotes  are  also  accepted. 

Pantelleria  (steamer,  see  p.  446),  an  Island  of  volcanic  origin, 
32  sq.  M.  in  area,  is  situated  more  than  halfway  between  Palermo 
and  the  African  coast.  The  extinct  crater  in  the  Interior  of  the 
island  rises  nearly  2000  ft.  above  the  sea  \  at  its  N.E.  base  is  an 
alkaline  lake.  Numerous  *fumaroli',  emitting  steam,  and  hot  mineral 
springs  still  aflford  evidence  of  volcanic  agency,  which  in  1891 
overtly  revealed  itself  in  a  submarine  eruption  to  the  W.  of  Pan- 
telleria.  The  inhabitants  (9000)  are  engaged  in  fishing  and  agri- 
culture. In  spite  of  a  scarcity  of  fresh  water  the  island  is  fertile; 
the  chief  export  is  raisins.  The  chief  village  (8650  inhab.)  lies  on 
the  N.W.  side  of  the  Island,  on  the  only  harbour,  which  is  shallow 
and  is  approached  by  a  narrow  channel.  The  citadel  contains  an 
Italian  penal  colony. 

Pantelleria  has  been  inhabited  since  the  earliest  antiquity.  Traces  of 
a  {Prehistoric  population  have  been  found  on  the  coast  in  the  district  of 
Sesi,  !>/«  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  harbour,  vit,  in  the  low  round  towers  con- 
structed of  unworked  blocks  of  lava  and  enclosing  tomb-chambers.  These 
towers,  known  as  Btaiy  are  allied  to  the  nuraghi  of  Sardinia  (p.  422).  The 
settlement  of  this  neolithic  population,  with  a  huge  rampart  of  lava-blocks 
on  its  £.  side,  has  been  discovered  on  the  plateau  above.  This  island 
was  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians  probably  at  the  same  date  as  Malta.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  255  and  finally  wrested  from  the 
Carthaginians  in  B.C.  217.  The  chief  town,  named  Cctturoy  lay  on  and 
beside  the  hills  of  San  Marco  and  Polveriera,  1  M.  from  the  harbour,  where 
fragments  of  the  walls,  tombs,  and  cisterns  are  still  to  be  seen.  About 
700  A.D.  the  Arabs  annihilated  the  Christian  population  of  the  island;  an 
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the  Saracenic  settlers,  who  succeeded  in  possestion,  maintained  their  in-  1 

dependence  even  after  Ihe  capture  of  the  island  by  Roger  in  1123.    The  | 

chief  village  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1563.    At  that^late  the  inhabitants  ^ 

were  Christians,  although  they  retained  the  dress  and  language  of  the  Sara-  l 

cens.    The  present  dialect  is  essentially  Sicilian  (p.  266);  only  the  local  I 

names  remain  Arabic.  I 

The  Palermo  steamers  douhle  the  conspicuous  Cape  Bon^  with  j 

its  lighthouse,  and  enter  the  Bay  of  Tunis.  To  the  E.  of  the  entrance  I 

lie  the  small  Djamour  Islands  (1495  ft.;  Zemhra,  the  ^gknurxu  of  I 

the  ancients,  and  Zemhretta).  The  steamers  from  Gagliari  and  Mar- 
seilles pass  Capt  Farina  or  Basket-  Ttrfa^  the  W.  horn  of  the  bay. 
Its  lighthouse  stands  on  the  sandy  lit  Plant.  The  water  of  the  Bay 
of  Tunis  is  stained  a  light-yellow  colour  by  the  sediment  brought 
down  by  the  river  Medjerda,  which  has  filled  up  almost  the  whole  n 

of  the  ancient  gulf  of  Utioa  fp.  458).    Beyond  Cape  Kamati  we  g 

enjoy  a  fine  view  of  La  Marsa  (p.  457).    The  steamer  then  doubles  | 

the  fine  promontory  of  Cape  Carthage,  opening  up  a  magnificent  c 

♦View  of  the  inner  bay  of  Tunis,  which  is  dominated  on  the  S.  by  ;     | 

the  Djebel  Bou  Kournlne  and  the  Djebel  Ressas.   It  then  passes  >     f 

the  hill  crowned  by  the  cathedral  and  also  the  bathing-places  of 
JTram,  Khiredine^  and  La  Ooulette  Neuve,  and  reaches  Ooletta, 
French  La  Ooulette^  the  former  little  harbour  of  Tunis,  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  sand-spit  which  separates  the  gulf  of  Tunis 
from  the  lake  of  that  name  (see  below),  and  connected  with  the 
Gare  du  Nord  by  a  short  railway  (9  trains  daily;  fares  1  fr.  75, 
1  fr.  20,  65  c. ;  comp.  however  p.  455).  Goletta  is  much  visited  in 
summer  for  sea-bathing  by  the  Jews  of  Tunis.  To  the  S.  of  the 
ancient  harbour  and  shallow  canal  which  connects  the  bay  with  the 
lake  lie  the  former  arsenal  and  other  military  buildings  of  the  Bey, 
while  to  the  N.  is  the  town  proper. 

The  steamers  pass  through  the  canal  (330  ft.  wide,  about  20  ft. 
deep),  completed  in  1893,  and  enter  the  Lac  de  Tunis  or  El-^Bahira, 
a  kind  of  lagoon,  nowhere  more  than  6^2  f^-  deep.  We  here  obtain 
a  fine  view  of  the  town  of  Tunis,  while  to  the  right  is  the  island  of 
Shikly^  with  the  remains  of  a  castle  built  by  Charles  V.  The  lake 
is  sometimes  enlivened  by  flocks  of  flamingoes.  In  1  hr.  more  we 
reach  (6  M.)  Tunis. 

Tunis. 

Arrival.  The  Qftay,  beside  which  nearly  all  the  larger  steamers  lie  to, 
is  about  */«  If*  fi^om  the  town.  The  Donane  (custom-house)  is  close  by. 
Luggage  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  hot^- 
employ^;  if  an  Arab  porter  (hamal)  is  employed,  the  payment  should  be 
agreed  upon  in  advance  (for  carrying  a  hand-bag  from  the  ship  to  a  cab 
or  hotel-omnibus  10,  trunk  25  c).  Cab  to  the  town  1  fr.,  luggage  15  c. 
each  package. 

Bailway  Stationa.  The  main  station  is  the  Ow  du  Bud  (PI.  E,  6; 
Restaurant),  the  so-called  ^French  Station^  Place  de  la  Gare.  for  Hammam 
Lif,  Henzel-bou-Zalfa,  and  Susa  (p.  159),  La  Laverie.  Zaghouan  (p.  468), 
Le  Kef,  Kala&t  es-8enftm,  Kalaa-Djerda,  Biserta  (p.  460),  and  AlgeHa.  — 
Oare  du  Nord  (PI.  D,  4),  formerly  the  Italian  station,  Bue  de  Borne,  for 
oletta  (see  above)  and  La  Marsa  (p.  467). 
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Botole  (often  very  full  in  Feb.  and  March).  ^Tunisia  Palacb  Hotel 
(PI  c;  E,  4,  5),  Avenue  de  Carthage  1,  behind  the  Gaaino  Municipal  (p.  451), 
with  lift  and  small  garden,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  4,  B.  I'/zf  ddj.  4,  D.  6^  pens, 
from  13,  omn.  l«/«-2  fr. ;  'Gramd-Hotkl  (PL  bj  D,  4),  Avenue  de  France  13, 
B.,  L.,  it  A.  8V2-6,  B.  li/z,  d^j.  8V«,  D.  4,  pens,  from  12  (incl.  wine),  omn. 
1V«  ff.  These  two  are  tirst'Class  houses.  —  H6tkl  db  Paris  (PI,  a;  D,  5), 
Bue  al-Djasira  25,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  8-6,  B.  iVs,  d^J.  4,  D.  4,  pens.  I2V2  (incl. 
wine),  omn.  Quggage  extra)  1  fr.,  good  cnisine;  *Hotbl  oe  Feangb  (PI.  d*, 
D,  5),  in  a  quiet  situation  in  the  Bue  L^on-Boches,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  4, 
pens.  9-11,  omn.  1  fr. ;  *HdTBL  St.  Gborqbs,  in  the  Avenue  de  Paris  (to  the 
N.  of  PI.  £,  2),  near  the  Belvedere  Park  (p.  468),  suitabJe  for  a  prolonged 
stay,  U.,  |j.,  A  A.  3-4,  B.  IVz,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  9-12  fr.;  HOtel  6uissb,  a 
d^pendance  of  the  last,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2Vrd,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  8,  D.  8.  pens. 
7Vs'9  fr.  —  Less  pretentious  houses:  IIStbl  du  Louvre  (PI.  g;  D,  5),  Rue 
de  la  Commission  25,  B .  L.,  &  A.  3,  B.  */4f  d^j.  2,  D.  21/3,  pens,  from 
7V»i  «mn.  1  fr.,  fair;  Hotel  Ktmon  (PI.  e;  D,  4),  at  the  corner  of  the 
Bne  de  i'Eglise  and  Place  de  la  Bnurse,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  8-4,  B.  >/««  d^j-  2V2i 
D.  2Vs,  pens.  8  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Tunis  Hotel  (PI.  f;  D,  4,  6),  Bue 
dltalie  12,  B.,  L.,  A  A,  2»/2,  B.  1,  d^j.  2V»,  D-  2V«i  pens.  8  fr. ;  Hotel 
Mopbbnb,  Bue  de  Gonstantine  12,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Bone  (PI. 
D,  4),  R.,  L.,  A  A.  from  8Vs  fr.;  Hotel  dbs  Etrano^rs,  Bue  de  Bdne  2. 

HAtels  Oamis.  HdTBL  Bbllbvub  (PI.  h;  D,  4),  Bue  es-Sadikia  1,  at 
the  £.  end  of  the  Avenue  de  France,  fair ;  Royal  Hotel,  Rue  d'Espagne  19, 
B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  3  fr.;  Faiiilt  Hotel,  Bue  d'Allemagne  15,  near  the 
market  (PI.  D,  5),  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2-5  fr.,  plain. 

Kestanrants.  At  the  hotels;  also,  *Bras»erie  du  Phinix  (meals  a  la 
carte  only),  Brauerie  TantonviUe^  both  in  the  hue  d^Amilcar  (PJ.  D,  4,  5); 
Ma'son  Dori§.,  in  the  ThiHire  B(  ssini  (p.  451);  lestaurant  d«  la  Poste,  Bue 
d^Angleterre  (d^j.  or  D.,  incl.  wine,  IVafr.);  Taveme  i/a;r^i;i<;e  JBestaurant 
du  Coq  d^Or),  Avenue  JuJes  Ferry  63  (d«?j.  or  D.,  incl.  wine,  IV2  fr.). 

Cafes.  Cafi  du  Casino^  in  the  "Palmarium'  of  the  Casino  Municipal 
(p.  451),  with  snmmer-tfrrace  on  the  Avenue  Jales  Ferry;  Ccrfi  de  Tt^nis^ 
Avenue  de  France  2,  in  the  Hdtel  Bellevue.  much  frequented,  concert  in 
the  evening;  Ca/i  de  P"ris^  Avenue  de  France  16.  —  Arab  ('af^s  in  the 
Halfaouine  quarter  (HI  B,  2»  and  at  the  Bab  Djedid  (PL  C.  6).  Cup  of  coffee 
generally  10  c.  —  Gonfeotioners.  Engertr^  Rue  de  la  Commisfion  1,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Place  de  la  Bourse ;  EH  V.  Tourasn,  Bue  de  TEglise  13. 

Baths.  Dublineau.  Rue  d'AIlemagne  17  (Pi.  D,  5)  and  Rue  de  Suisse  9, 
well  tltted  up ;  bath  I72,  Moorish  bath,  with  massage,  etc.,  2^/2  fr.  —  Moorish 
Bath  at  the  Hammdm  Bar  BJild,  Bue  de  la  Municipality  20  (PI.  B,  4,  5), 
!»/«  fr.  and  fee  (20  c.). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  D,  6),  Rue  d'ltalie  30;  letter-postage 
within  the  regency  of  Tunis  10  (to  France  16,  to  Italy  20j  c,  post-cards  5  c. 

Carriages. 


Per  drive  (course)  inside  the 
town  (petite  banlieue)  .   . 

Per  drive  out-tide  the  town 
(within  a  radius  of  5  M.). 

Per  hour  in  the  town    .   .   . 

Per  hour  outside  the  town 
(as  above) 

Per  day  (12  hrs.) 


Voiture  de  Place 

Voiture  de 
Remise 

With  one 
(2-3  seats) 

,  horse 
(4  seats) 

With  two 
horses 

0.80 

0.90 

1.- 

1.60 

2.50 
1.30 

2.70 
1.50 

3.- 

1.80 

4.50 
2.40 

1.80 
12.— 

2.- 
12.- 

2.40 
15.- 

3.20 
20.- 

The  Bardo  and  the  Belvedere  Park  are  regarded  as  the  limits  of  the 
town.  Between  10  p.m.  and  7  a.m.  (11-5  from  April  till  Sept.)  a  fare  and 
a  half  is  charged.  During  the  horse-races  and  on  popular  holidays,  as 
well  as  for  long  drives,  a  bargain  must  be  made  with  the  driver,  a  pre- 
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caution  which  indeed  is  recommended  to  strangers  at  all  times.  —  Trxmks 
15  c.  each,  light  articles  free. 

Kotor  Oars  at  the  Auto  Palctee,  Rue  d'Autriche  prolong^e  3;  Oarage 
Feyrardj  Rue  de  Finlande  and  Rue  de  Belgique  10;  Auto- Oarage  Parisien 
(L.  Morin),  Avenue  de  Paris  4,  etc.  —  Oyeies  on  hire  from  Jhnmergue^ 
Avenue  Jules  Ferry  45;  BtoU^  Avenue  de  Paris  5. 

Eloetric  Tramways  (zone-tariff,  from  5  c,  with  transfer-tickets*,  last 
car  between  8  and  9  p.m.).  From  the  Pokts  de  Fbahcb  (PI.  D,  4;  p.  452) : 
1.  Along  the  Avenue  Jules  Ferry  (PI.  E,  4)  and  the  Avenue  du  Port  to 
the  Harbour;  2.  Through  the  Rue  al-Djazira(Pl.  D,  5,  6)  and  Avenue  Bab- 
Djedid  (PI.  D,  C,  6)  to  the  Katha  (PI.  B,  5);  8.  Vift  the  Rue  des  Maltais 
(PI.  D,  4)  and  Place  Bab-8ouika  (PI.  B,  C,  3)  to  the  Katba,  ~  4.  From  the 
Ru€  al-DJazira  (Rue  d'Alg^rie;  PI.  D,  6)  vi&  the  Rue  es-Sadikia  (PI.  D,  6; 
Gare  du  Sud),  Rue  de  Home  (PI.  D,  4;  Gare  du  l^ord),  Avenue  de  Paris 
(PI.  E,  4,  8),  and  Place  Bah-Souika  to  Bab  Bou-8addoun  (PI.  A,  2).  — 
5.  From  the  Place  Bab-Souika  (PI.  B,  C,  3)  vi&  the  Bab  Bou-Saadoun  to 
the  Bardo  (15  0.:  every  1/4  hr.;  see  p.  464)  and  to  Mauouba  (30  c.:  every 
Va  hr.;  see  p.  455).  —  6.  From  the  Porte  de  France  (PI.  D,  4)  via  the  Rue 
des  Maltais  (PI.  D,  4),  Bab  el-Khadra  (PI.  C,  3),  and  the  Cimeti^re  Muni- 
cipal to  the  Belvedere  Park  (15  c.  \  see  p.  453).  —  7.  From  the  Rue  de  Rome 
(beside  the  Gare  du  Kord ;  PI.  D,  4)  vii  the  Avenue  de  Paris  (PI.  E,  4-2) 
to  the  Belvedere  (15,  return-tickets  on  weekdays  26  c.;  every  10-16  min.); 
thence  to  El-Ariana  (80  c. ;  every  Vz  hr. ;  see  p.  454).  —  8.  From  the  Avenue 
de  France  (PI.  D,  4)  by  the  Avenue  de  Carthage  (PI.  E,  5-7)  and  the  Bab 
Alleoua  (PI.  E,  7)  to  the  Abatioirt  (to  the  S.  of  PI.  E,  7).  —  9.  To  Carthage, 
see  p.  455. 

Guides  are  unnecessary  (5-8  fr.  per  day,  3-4  fr.  per  half-day).  Their 
presence,  moreover,  adds  at  least  10-20  per  cent  to  the  price  of  all  goods 
bought  in  the  Silks  (p.  452)  by  their  clients.  The  services  of  officious  'go- 
betweens'  should  also  be  emphatically  rejected.  Most  of  the  better  goods 
are  imported  from  Europe  and  may  be  procured  more  cheaply  at  home. 
In  any  case,  the  traveller  need  feel  no  reluctance  in  beating  down  the 
price,  while  larger  purchases  should  not  be  made  without  the  aid  of  a 
resident  friend. 

Steamship  Agents.  Hackenberger,  Rue  es-Sadikla  3  (PI.  D,  £,  4,  5) 
and  at  the  harbour  (Quai  Guest),  Comp.  Oinirale  Transatlantigue ;  Florio, 
Rue  de  HoUande  5  ^1.  E,  4,  5),  Navigatione  Generate  Jtaliana;  Pddelup^, 
Rue  d'Alger  8  (PI.  E,  4)  and  at  the  harbour  (Quai  Quest),  Compagnie  de 
Navigation  Mixte;  Heckmann,  Rue  d' Alger  6,  North  Qertnan  Llojfdy  Sam' 
burg-American  Line^  German  Levant  Line^  and  ^Adria"  Co- 

Tourist  Agents.  Thos.  Cook  <£-  Bon^  Avenue  de  France  11 ;  Heckmann 
(see  above).  Rue  d'Alger  6;  and  others.  —  Information  Bureau:  ComiU 
d'Hivemage  de  Tunis  et  de  la  Tunieie^  Avenue  de  Paris  7. 

Bankers  (also  money-chansers).  Banque  d'Algirie^  Rue  de  Rome  18*, 
Compagnie  Algirienne^  Rue  de  Bdne  (PI.  D,  4);  Comptoir  National  d'E»compt« 
de  Paris.  Avenue  de  France  12.  —  Goods  Agents.  /.  A.  Meyer,  Avenue  de 
France  27;  P.  Dana.  Rue  es-Sadikia  9. 

British  Oonsul-deneral,  E.  J.  L.  Berkeley,  Esq.,  Place  de  la  Bourse  (PI.  2: 
D,  4)  i  Vice-Consuls,  Raphael  Sehembri,  Esq.,  J.  H.  C.  Purdon,  Esq.  —  TTnited 
States  Oonsular  Agent,  Auguste  J,  Proux,  Esq.  —  Lloyd's  Agents,  Baoon 
Frires,  Rue  es-Sadikia  31. 

Physicians.  Br.  Th.  Domela,  Avenue  Jules  Ferry  72  (speaks  English)*, 
Dr.  Lemansky^  Rue  es-Sadikia  26;  Dr.  Brueh,  Rue  d'Angleterre  19;  Dr. 
Bertholon,  Rue  St.  Charles  14.  —  Chemist.  O.  Heyler,  Avenue  Jules  Ferry  48, 
in  the  Theatre  Rossini  (PI.  E,  4). 

Booksellers.  D^Amico,  Baliba,  both  in  the  Avenue  de  France.  —Photo- 
graphs. Lehnert  A  Landrock,  Avenue  de  France  17;  Soler,  Avenue  de 
France  10  (also  photographic  materials);  D^Amico,  Baliba,  see  above.  — 
Newspapers  (5c.).  Dipiche  Tunisienne,  Tunisie  Frcmfoise^  both  French; 
Vnione,  Italian  and  French.  —  European  Goods  at  the  Magaein  Oindral, 
'  venue  de  France  22  (fixed  prices) ;  Magasins  de  la  RisideneSi  Place  de  la 
sidence  1.  —  Watchmaker.    Kloth,  Avenue  de  France  17. 
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Theatres.  Thidtre  du  Casino  Mvnicipaly  in  the  Casino  (see  below),  for 
operas  and  operettas  (performances  between  Nov.  ISth  and  April  14Ui 
only),  entrance  from  the  Avenue  Jules  Ferry  ^  Thidtre  Rotsini  (PI.  £,  4), 
Avenue  Jules  Ferry  48,  for  Italian  and  French  plays.  —  Ccuino  Mtmieipal 
(PI.  B,  4),  Avenue  de  Carthage  1,  with  a  hall  CPalmarium')  for  variety- 
performances  and  concerts,  an  open-air  terrace,  gaming-rooms.  and  bar  (in 
summer,  June  Ist-Oct.  loth,  at  the  Pavilion  du  Belvedere,  p.  454).  —  MHifaiy 
Band  Coneerte  at  the  Palais  de  la  Residence  on  Thurs.  &  Sun.  afternoons. 

Snglish  Ohnroh  (8i.  George)^  Rue  Bab-Carthag^ne  39  \  aervioe  at  10  a.m. ; 
Eev,  C.  F.  W.  Flady  Rue  de  la  Montague  20. 

Plan  for  a  short  visit  (U/2-2  days).  '-  Ist  Day.  In  the  morning,  Avenue 
Julee  Ferry  and  Avenue  de  France  (p.  462);  visit  the  Silke  of  the  Medina 
(p.  453)  and  the  adjacent  Mohammedan  Quarters;  Place  el'ScUfaouine  (p.  453). 
Iq  the  afternoon  visit  the  Bardo  Museum  (Musie  Alaout;  p.  454)  or  the  Behfe- 
dere  Park  (p.  453).  Harried  travellers  may  visit  both  of  these  on  one  after> 
noon  with  the  aid  of  a  cab.  —  2nd  Day :  Excursion  to  Carthage^  see  p.  465. 

Tunis  (Ital.  TUniH),  the  capital  of  the  legenoy  of  that  name, 
contains  about  176,000  inhab.,  of  whom  100,000  are  Mohammedans 
(Moors,  Arabs ,  Berbers,  and  negroes) ,  50,000  native  Jews ,  and 
26,000  Europeans  of  various  nationalities,  chiefly  Italians  (12,000), 
French  (8000),  Maltese  (6000),  and  Greeks.  The  French  language 
and  customs  are  becoming  more  and  more  predominant.  The 
somewhat  featureless  European  quarter,  on  the  side  next  the  har- 
bour, has,  for  the  most  part,  broad  modern  streets ;  but  the  other 
three  quarters  (the  S.  suburb  Rehat  Bab-Djazira,  the  N.  suburb 
Btbat  Bdb'Souika,  and  Medina,  the  ancient  Moorish  town,  between 
them)  still  maintain  in  part  their  genuine  Oriental  character,  with 
narrow  streets,  though  nearly  all  are  now  paved.  The  squalid  Jewish 
quarter  (p.  452)  is  now  entirely  destitute  of  interest;  the  gaily- 
coloured  costumes  and  sugar-loaf  headgear  (kufla)  of  the  Jewish 
women  are  rarely  seen  except  on  members  of  the  older  generation, 
while  the  graceful  dress  once  characteristic  of  girls  and  unmarried 
women  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Strangers  need  fear  no  molestation 
in  Tunis  and  may  safely  visit  any  quarter  of  the  town.  The  religious 
and  other  prejudices  of  the  Moslems  must,  of  course,  be  respected ; 
and  attempts  to  enter  their  mosques,  kubbas  (chapels  of  saints, 
usually  with  domes),  or  cemeteries  should  on  no  account  be  made, 
except  at  Kairwan  (p.  459),  Tozeur  (p.  459),  and  a  few  other  places 
where  visitors  are  admitted. 

The  Rboengt  op  Tunis  was  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key from  1574  to  1881,  when  it  came  under  French  protection.  It  occupies 
an  area  of  64,(:58  sq.  M.  and  contains  about  1,900,000  inhab.,  including 
81,150  Italians  (with  20  educational  institutions),  34,600  French,  some  of 
whom  are  nativesj  10,300  Maltese,  3000  other  Europeans,  and  60,000  Jews, 
mostly  natives.  The  climate  is  healthy  but  warm  and  arid,  especially  in 
Central  and  S.  Tunis.  Agriculture  and  cattle- rearing  are  the  main  occu- 
pations of  the  population^  and  the  chief  products  are  wheat,  barley,  olives 
(12  million  trees,  yielding  40  million  litres  of  oil),  and  vegetables.  There 
are  rich  deposits  of  phosphoric  limestone  near  Ealaat  es-Senam,  Ealaa- 
Djerda,  Hetlaoui  (Gafaa;  p.  459),  and  Ain  Houlares,  the  exploitation  of 
which  is  expected  to  stimulate  the  trade  of  Tunis,  Sfax,  tndSusa.  Manu- 
factures are  unimportant.  "Sext  to  Tunis  the  trade  centres  mainly  in  Susa, 
the  port  of  the  *Saher  (p.  469),  and  Sfaz  (p.  459),  57  sea-miles  farther  to 
the  S.    In  1906  the  seventeen  ports  of  the  Regency  were  entered  by  13,41'' 
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vessels  of  3,666,661  tons.  —  Sidi  Mohammed  en  Nacer  (Nair)^  the  present 
Bey  CPossesseur  du  Royaume  de  Tunis'),  who  was  born  in  18B5,  is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Hussein  family,  which  has  occupied  the  throne  since  1705. 
The  French  General- Resident  acts  as  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
French  commander-in-chief  as  minister  of  war.  Finance,  the  post-offioe, 
education,  and  pablie  works  are  also  under  the  control  of  French  officials, 
assisted  by  a  Mohammedan  prime-minister  and  a  secretary  of  state.  Euro- 
peans and  their  dependants  are  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  French 
courts,  natives  to  that  of  the  Uzara  and  the  so-called  Sharaa.  The  Bey 
is  permitted  to  maintain  a  small  army  of  600  men  as  a  guard  of  honour 
but  the  real  effective  force  consists  of  French  troops.  —  Comp.  ^Carthage 
and  Tunis',  by  Douglas  Bladen  (London,  IBOB^  illus.).  The  Carte  RoviUre 
de  la  Tumeie  (1 :  500,000),  published  by  the  Direction  Gdn^rale  des  Travaux 
Publics,  is  an  excellent  map  of  the  Regency  (1908). 

The  haiboui  is  30  acres  in  area  and  surrounded  with  quays. 
From  it  the  Avbnub  du  Port  and  the  Avbnxjb  Jules  Fbery,  usually 
called  the  Avenue  de  la  Marine  (PI.  E,  4),  with  a  statue  of  Jules 
Ferry  at  the  beginning  of  It  (1832-93;  hy  A.  Merely),  lead  to  the 
W.,  passing  the  large  casiao  p.  451),  to  the  Place  de  la  Risidcnee 
(PI.  D,  4 ;  concerts,  see  p.  451).  Beyond  this  point  the  Avenue 
Jules  Ferry  is  continued  by  the  Atbnub  de  F&ancb  (PI.  D,  4),  the 
principal  and  the  busiest  street  in  the  European  quarter.  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  Place  de  la  Residence  is  the  Palais  de  la  Risidenee 
(PI.  D,  E,  4),  or  residence  of  the  French  General -Resident  (see 
above)  with  a  beautiful  garden  (no  admission);  on  the  N.  side  is 
the  unfinished  Cathedral.  The  Rue  es-Sadikia  and  Rue  de  Rome, 
diverging  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Place,  lead  to  the  Railway  Stations 
(p.  448).  —  A  little  to  the  S.,  in  the  Rue  d'ltalie,  which  leads  to 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  D,  5 ;  p.  449),  is  the  Market 
(March^j  PL  D,  5j  interesting  from  7  to  10  a.m.). 

The  tramways  mentioned  at  p.  450  diverge  from  the  W.  end  of 
the  Avenue  de  France  to  the  right  (Rue  des  Maltais)  and  left 
(Rue  al-Djazira).  Straight  on  we  pass  through  the  Porte  de  France 
(PI.  D,  4)  to  the  small  Place  de  la  Bourse  (PI.  D,  4),  which  is  always 
thronged.  The  British  Consulate  (PI.  2;  D,  4)  is  on  the  N.  side  of 
this  square.  The  general  direction  of  the  Avenue  de  France  is  con- 
tinued farther  to  the  W.  by  two  busy  streets,  the  Rue  de  VEglise 
(PI.  D,  C,  4,  5 ;  to  the  left)  and  the  Rue  de  la  Kasha  (to  the  right). 
Most  of  the  Jewish  population  (p.  451)  dwell  in  the  Hara,  the  district 
to  the  right  of  the  Rue  de  la  Kasba,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chief 
Synagogue  (PI.  0,  4).  —  To  the  left  of  the  Rue  de  la  Kasba,  beyond 
the  mosque  of  Sidi  Ben  Arous^  and  again  farther  on,  round  the 
Djamda  e%-Zitouna  (PI.  C,  5),  the  principal  mosque,  which  Is  unit- 
ed with  the  national  Mohammedan  university,  are  grouped  the  so- 
called  *StlkB  (Fr.  Souks),  forming  the  market-quarter  or  bazaar  of 
the  Medina,  the  scene  of  a  busy  traffic,  especially  in  the  morning. 
These  Suks  consist  of  narrow  lanes,  largely  covered  In,  and  each 
of  them  is  generally  devoted  to  the  sale  of  articles  of  one  particular 
class.  Thus  in  the  SUk  el-Kebahdjia  (Hhrowsters')  are  sold  fringes 
id  silk  wares ;  in  the  S<Uc  el-Attdrin  exquisite  essences ;  in  the 
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8iik  elr-Berka  (the  sUve-market  down  to  1842)  jewellery  of  every 
kind,  ancient  coins  (often  forgeries),  and  weapons,  and  at  the  two 
lateral  approaches,  burnouses,  haiks,  scarves,  etc.  A  visit  to  the 
Siiks  in  which  articles  are  made  as  well  as  sold  is  interesting;  e,g» 
to  the  Siiks  of  the  shoemakers,  tailors,  saddlers,  and  turners.  As 
to  purchases,  see  p.  450.  In  and  near  the  Suks  are  numerous  little 
Arab  eaf(^s  and  barbers'  shops. 

Beyond  the  Siiks  the  Rue  de  la  Kasba  reaches  the  small  Place 
de  la  Kasba.  Here,  to  the  left,  is  the  modest  Town  Palace  of  thb 
Bbt  [Dar  el-Bey;  PI.  B,  0,  6;  open  9-11  and  3-5;  fee  %'i  fr.). 
Some  of  the  rooms  are  decorated  with  rich  stucco-work.  Fine  view 
from  the  flat  roof  over  the  white  houses  of  the  town,  the  numerous 
mosques  in  the  Moorish  style,  with  their  minarets,  and  the  hills  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Bey,  accompanied  by  his  ministers,  comes 
to  Tunis  every  Mon.  morning  to  hold  receptions. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Dar  el-Bey,  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  city, 
rises  the  Kasba  (PI.  B,  5),  an  extensive  military  quarter  with 
barracks,  occapying  the  site  of  the  Moorish  and  Turkish  citadel.  To 
the  N.  of  the  Kasba  is  the  Collkge  Sadikif  a  high  school  for  natives, 
and  farther  on  is  the  Palais  de  Justice  (PI.  B,  4),  in  the  neo- 
Mauresque  style  (1901).  A  little  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  Kasba  are  the 
Bab  Sidi-  Abdallah  (PI.  A,  B,  5)  and  the  main  reservoir  of  the 
waterworks. 

The  western  visitor  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  Place 
el^Halfaouine  (PI.  B,  2),  which  is  surrounded  by  Arab  caf^s,  and 
presents  an  animated  spectacle  in  the  evening  and  by  night  at  times 
of  festival,  such  as  Ramadan  (beginning  Sept.  28th,  1908;  then  11 
days  earlier  each  year)  or  Bairam.  Taking  the  tramway  No.  3  (p.  450) 
to  the  Place  Bdb-Souika  (PI  B,  0,  3),  a  hundred  paces  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  many-domed  8idi-Mdhre%  Mosque  (17th  cent.),  the  largest  in 
Tunis,  we  are  within  4  mln.  of  the  square  by  the  covered-in  Rue  el- 
Halfaoulne  (to  the  N.  or  right).  —  A  circular  trip  by  tramway  (p.  460) 
or  a  walk  round  the  inner  town,  by  the  Rue  du  Pacha  (PI.  B,  3,  4), 
with  glimpses  into  the  side-streets  to  the  right  and  left,  is  also 
recommended.  In  an  open  space  beside  the  ancient  Bab  Djedid 
(PI.  C,  6),  snake-charmers  and  tale-tellers  assemble  in  the  after- 
noon ;  a  few  sous  may  be  thrown  to  the  boys  soliciting  money.  A 
few  minutes  farther  to  the  N.,  in  the  Rue  du  Chateau  3,  are  the 
French  Commandant's  Quarters  (^Division  d^ Occupation;  PI.  0,  5), 
in  the  former  palace  Dar  Hussein,  with  its  Moorish  arcade. 

ExcorBiong. 

1.  To  the  N.  of  Tunis,  adjoining  the  Christian  Oimeti^re  Muni- 
cipal (PI.  0,  D,  1),  lies  the  ^Belvedere  Park,  the  favourite  prome- 
nade of  the  Tunisians  (tramways  Nos.  6  &  7,  p.  450).  The  laying 
out  of  its  beautiful  grounds,  containing  numerous  palms,  has  not 
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yet  |been  completed.  Above  the  piincipal  entrance,  at  the  N.  end 
of  the  Avenue  de  Paris,  is  the  Pavilion  du  Belvedere  mentioned  at 
p.  451,  including  a  theatre,  gaming-rooms,  and  a  caf^-restaurant 
(open  in  winter  only),  and  commanding  a  fine  -view.  On  the  S. 
slope  of  the  hill,  1/4  M.  from  the  Avenue  Oarnot,  and  concealed  amid 
the  thick  vegetation,  is  the  Midoy  an  elegant  Moorish  building 
transferred  to  this  site  from  the  Siiks  of  the  Medina.  Farther  np  is 
the  ^Pavilion  de  la  Manouba^  a  summer-house  from  the  Manouba 
(p.  466),  ornamented  with  graceful  stucco* work.  The  open  space 
at  the  top  of  the  hiU  (230  ft.)  commands  a  splendid  panorama, 
especially  towards  evening.  To  the  S.  is  the  old  town,  with  the 
Kasba,  the  Manoubia  Hill,  and  Fort  Sidi  ben  Hassen,  and  the  jagged 
mountains  of  Zaghouan  in  the  distance;  to  the  £.  are  the  Bahira 
Lake  and  the  hills  of  Carthage,  Goletta,  and  Radds,  with  the  sea  and 
the  peninsula  of  Gape  Bon  in  the  background;  to  the.W.  are  the 
Bardo  and  the  aqueduct  mentioned  at  p.  465;  to  the  S.W.  is  the 
salt  lake  of  Sebkha  es-Sedjoumi,  which  dries  up  in  summer. 

Near  the  main  entrance  of  the  Belvedere,  to  the  N.  of  the  tramway 
station,  is  the  Jardin  cTEinai^  containing  many  tropical  and  subtropical 
plants.  —  The  tramway  (Ko.  7)  proceeds  among  olive-groves  to  (3  M.)  the 
village  of  El-Ariana,  which  is  famous  for  its  roses,  and  is  much  visited  in 
spring  by  the  Tunisian  Jews. 

2.  Colline  dt  la  Manoubia,  From  the  Slaughter  House  (to  the 
S.  of  PI.  E,  7 ;  terminus  of  tramway  No.  8,  p.  450)  we  may  proceed 
to  the  N.W.  It  is  better,  however,  to  start  at  the  Bab  Djedid 
(PI.  C,  6;  p.  463;  station  of  tramway  No.  2,  p.  450) ,  proceed 
to  the  S.W.  through  the  Souk  des  Armes  and  the  Rue  du  Morkad 
to  the  Place  aux  Ohevaux,  pass  the  Caserne  Saussier  (PI.  B,  C,  7) 
and  the  Rue  Bab  el-Qorjani  (PL  B,  7),  and  reach  (8/4  M.)  the  Jlfa- 
noubia  HiU  (240  ft.),  situated  just  outside  the  town,  to  the  S.W., 
and  formerly  surmounted  by  a  fort.  The  top  affords  a  magnificent 
view  (best  by  morning-light). 

3.  About  174  M.  to  the  W.  of  Tunis  lies  the  Bardo,  which  may  be 
reached  either  by  electric  tramway  or  by  carriage  (comp.  p.  449).  In 
the  former  case  we  take  line  No.  3  (p.  460)  to  the  Place  Bab-Souika 
and  change  cars  here  for  the  Bardo  line  (No.  6,  p.  460),  which  quits 
the  town  by  theBaft  Bou^Saddoun  (PI.  A,  2).  The  Bardo,  the  former 
winter-residence  of  the  Bey,  is  designed  in  an  imposing  style,  but 
most  of  the  buildings  have  been  pulled  down  since  1900  on  account 
of  dilapidation.  It  contains  an  unoccupied  palace  of  the  Bey;  tickets 
of  admission  are  obtained  at  the  Palais  de  la  Residence  at  Tunis 
(p.  462).  In  front  of  the  entrance,  to  the  right,  is  the  *Bardo 
Museum  or  Muaie  Alaouij  the  most  important  in  Barbary,  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  excavations  carried  on  in  the  Regency. 
The  antiquities  are  open  to  the  public  daily,  except  Mon.  9.30-11.30 
&  1-4  (Febr.  16th-0ct.  16th,  2-6);  adm.  1  fr.  The  Arabian  section 
'-  open  only  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.  forenoon  and  Frid.  afternoon. 

Gbound  Floob.    Id  the  Entrance  Boom  are  Roman  cippi  from  tombs. 
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milefiones,  and  the  like.  —  Room  to  tbe  right.  Prehistoric  and  Punic 
antiquities,  including  votive  steles  to  Carthaginian  gods.  —  Room  to  the 
left.  Early  Christian  antiquities.  —  Behind  is  a  room  with  good  Roman 
sculptures  and  other  discoveries  from  Bulla  Regie.  —  The  Arabian  Museum, 
comprising  antiquities  of  the  Moorish  and  Turkish  periods,  is  reached  from 
the  landing  of  the  stairway  by  turning  to  the  right. 

First  Floor.  Main  Room  (the  former  inner  court  or  Patio).  Romau 
Mosaics  from  Oudna  (2nd  cent,  after  Christ).  Roman  marble  statues  from 
Carthage  and  other  places.  —  *Mrth  Room^  formerly  the  banqueting-room, 
with  a  handsome  dome.  Roman  mosaics  (representations  of  Roman  villas, 
Neptune  amid  Nereids  and  Tritons).  Early  Christian  mosaics,  and  smaller 
Punic  and  Roman  antiquities.  In  the  adjoining  rooms  are  a  fine  silver 
patera  from  Biserta,  some  good  Roman  busts  in  marble,  and  some  smaller 
Roman  antiquities,  including  glav«8  cinerary  urns  from  Carthage  and  terra- 
cotta figurines  from  Susa.  —  Weti  Room,  Objects  found  in  Panic  graves.  — 
Bcut  Room.  Roman  mosaics.  —  South  Room,  formerly  the  harem,  with  rich 
fretted  plaster-work.  Roman  mosaic  from  Susa,  representing  Virgil  writing 
the  i£neid.  Roman  marble  statues,  including  one  of  Demeter  from  Car- 
thage (to  the  left,  under  glass).  In  the  adjoining  rooms  are  models  of  the 
Roman  buildings  of  Dougga  (p.  460)  and  of  the  three  Roman  temples  at 
Sbeitla,  and  also  photographic  views  of  Tunis. 

Beyond  the  Bardo  lies  Kassar  Said  (no  admission),  a  chateau 
belonging  to  the  Bey.  —  About  2V2  M.  off,  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
is  La  Manouba  (tramway,  see  p.  46.0),  a  gronp  of  dilapidated  Moorish 
villas,  with  thermal  springs.  About  37-2  M.  farther  to  the  W.  is  the 
Roman  Aquedxiet,  beginning  at  Zaghonan  (p.  458),  which  supplied 
Carthage  with  water  in  antiquity,  and  which  was  superseded  in 
1869-62  by  the  new  Tunisian  water-works. 

4.    EXCUKBION  TO  THE  RuiNS  OF  CABTHAOB. 

Elsctbic  Tbahwat  (to  be  opened  in  1908)  from  the  Avenue  Jules 
Ferry  (comer  of  the  Casino)  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  canal  through  the 
lagoon  of  El-Bahira  (p.  448)  to  Ooletta,  and  thence  via  Khiridint,  Krcan, 
Douar  och-Chott,  Carthage  (St.  Louis  de  Carthage),  and  Sidi  Sou  Said  to  La 
Marsa  (Plage).  —  !Narbow  Gauge  Line  from  the  Gare  du  Iford  (p.  448)  vial 
Sidi-Daoud  (where  the  ancient  aqueduct  is  crossed)  to  La  Marea.  —  The 
railway  from  Goletta  to  La  Marsa  will  be  abandoned  on  the  opening  of 
the  tramway. 

The  Excursion  to  Carthage  is,  however,  most  pleasantly  made  by  Cab- 
BiAQB,  taking  one  day  (fare  15  ft.).  A  picnic  luneheon  should  be  taken,  which 
may  be  enjoyed  beside  the  lighthouse  at  Sidi  Bou  Said.  This  delightful 
circular  drive  takes  jn  La  Malka  (amphitheatre,  cisterns),  La  Marsa,  Sidi 
Bou  Said  (with  its  lighthouse),  Carthage  (with  its  cisterns,  theatre,  and 
museum),  Goletta,  and  Radis  (p.  458).  —  Those  who  can  only  devote  half- 
a-day  to  the  excursion  will  generally  find  cabs  to  meet  the  trains  at  the 
stations  of  La  Marsa  or  Carthage  (fares  5-6  fr. ;  bargaining  necessary).  In 
this  case  we  should  drive  via  La  Marsa  and  Sidi  Bon  Said  to  Carthage 
and  take  the  tramway  thence  back  to  Tunis.  —  In  cool  weather  the  Walk 
from  La  Marsa  via  Sidi  Bou  Said,  the  cisterns,  the  theatre,  and  the  museum 
of  Carthage  to  the  station  of  Carthage  is  very  enjoyable.  —  A  guide  may  be 
dispensed  with,  unless  special  attention  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  recent 
excavations.  Visitors  should  beware  of  scorpions  among  the  loose  stones. 
The  H6tel  St.  Louie  de  Carthage,  near  the  seminary  (d^j.  or  D.  3  fr.),  is  in- 
different.   The  beggars  are  often  very  importunate. 

Opposite  the  old  railway- station  of  Oabthagb,  to  the  W.  of  the 
line,  25  min.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  station  of  Douar  ech-Ohott,  are 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  with  a  cross  and  a  chapel 
commemorating  two  Obristian  martyrs  bere  thrown  to  the  lione 
About  500  yds.  to  the  S.  are  some  almost  indistinguishable  trace 
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of  a  circns.  Quitting  the  amphitheatre,  we  traverse  the  Arab  village 
of  La  Malka  to  the  N.E.,  with  the  remains  of  the  main  reservoir  of 
the  Roman  aqueduct  mentioned  at  p.  455,  now  known  as  the  Oreat 
CistemSj  then  return  (S.)  to  the  cross-roads  and  ascend  to  the  left 
(E.)  the  (1/2  M.)  Byr$a  or  CoUine  de  8U  Louis  de  Carthage^  the 
castle-hill  of  ancient  Carthage,  crowned  by  a  large  cathedral  (see 
below). 

Karthada^  or  'new  town\  as  the  city  waa  originally  called,  was  founded 
on  the  site  of  the  earlier  colony  of  Zam6«,  by  the  Phoenicians  (Dido), 
about  B.G.  880,  and  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  began  to  extend  its  dominion 
over  the  W.  Mediterranean.  In  B.C.  480  the  Carthaginians  came  into 
hostile  contact  with  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  and  in  B.C.  264  with  the  Romans. 
The  town  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Agathocles  in  810^7,  menaced 
by  the  Consul  Begulus  in  the  First  Punic  War  in  255,  and  taken  and 
entirely  destroyed  by  Scipio  in  146.  In  B.C.  29  Augustus  established  a 
Roman  colony  here,  and  Carthage  superseded  Utica  (p.  458)  as  capital  of 
the  province  of  Africa.  Owing  to  the  incomparable  situation  of  the  town 
and  the  fertility  of  its  environs,  the  new  colony  soon  attained  the  rank  of 
the  third  city  of  the  empire.  In  439  A.D.  it  was  conquered  by  Genseric 
and  made  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  empire,  but  in  5to  it  succumbed  to 
the  attacks  of  Belisarius.  The  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  was 
subverted  by  the  Arabs  in  698,  and  the  city  destroyed.  —  The  outline  of 
the  early  city  is  no  longer  traceable  In  consequence  of  its  having  so 
frequently  been  destroyed,  and  the  site  itself  has  undergone  extensive 
changes;  but  the  spot  where  the  Queen  of  the  Seas  once  had  her  throne 
is  still  rich  in  interest. 

The  Cathedral^  in  the  Oriental  style,  was  erected  by  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  (d.  1892)  and  contains  a  monument  to  him.  Behind  the 
cathedral,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  castle-hill  (see  above),  above  the 
new  station  of  Carthage,  is  a  Semixa&y  belonging  to  the  Peres 
Blancs.  The  space  in  front  of  the  seminary  and  adjoining  the  H6tel 
St.  Louis  (p.  455),  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  gulf  of  Tunis 
and  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage.  Far  below,  in  the  direction  of 
Goletta,  lay  the  old  harbour. 

About  V2  V-  ^0  tbe  S.  of  the  Byrsa  was  situated  the  Harhimr  of  Car- 
thaff€,  which  consisted  of  two  portions :  the  outer  or  commercial  harbour 
and  the  round  inner  or  naval  harbour  known  as  the  Kothon,  In  698  the 
harbour  was  filled  up  by  the  Arabs.  The  two  modern  lagoons  now  to  be 
seen  only  call  to  mind  the  position  of  one  part  of  the  Eothon.  The  ancient 
harbours  were  separated  by  the  city-wall,  which  extended  to  the  S.E.  from 
the  Byrsa  and  enclosed  the  neck  of  land  and  the  naval  harbour.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  naval  harbour  was  situated  the  market-place,  connected 
by  three  narrow  streets,  the  chief  scene  of  contest  during  the  storming  by 
Scipio,  with  the  castle,  which  was  open  towards  the  town. 

In  the  garden  of  the  seminary,  which  was  perhaps  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  iGsculapius,  resting  on  a  basement  approached  by  60  steps, 
are  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  a  collection  of  smaller  anti- 
quities, and  the  small  Chapelle  8t.  Louis^  erected  on  this  hill  in 
1841  to  the  memory  of  King  Louis  the  Saint,  of  France,  who  died 
here  in  1270  when  engaged  in  a  crusade  against  Tunis.  Among 
the  antiquities  are  Punic  and  Roman  inscriptions,  reliefs  of  the 
^oman  Imperial  period,  vases,  and  Pnnic  cinerary  urns.    The  bulk 

he  collection  is,  however,  in  the  *Muaie  Lavigerie,  the  museum 
le  interior  of  the  seminary. 
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This  Muaeum,  wUch  is  under  the  care  of  P^re  Delattre,  the  eradite 
head  of  the  community,  and  contains  the  result  of  his  excavations  on  Car- 
thaginian soil,  is  open  daily  (Tues.  &  Thurs.  excepted),  2-6.80  p.m.  (on  Sun. 
2-3  and  4-5.90 P-m.K  but  special  application  for  admission  before  11  a.m. 
on  any  day  or  on  Tues.  &  Thurs.  afternoons  will  probably  not  be  refused 
(contribution  expected  in  the  alms-box).  —  To  the  right  of  the  anteroom 
is  the  Funic  Room^  containing  antiquities  of  the  pre-Boman  period  (8th-2nd 
cent.  B.C.).  These  include  vases  (some  of  them  imported  from  Greece  and 
Etruria),  bronze  vessels,  ornaments,  terracotta  figures  and  masks,  and 
several  *Sarcophagi  in  the  Greek  style  (4th-2nd  cent.  B.C.),  with  recumbent 
figures  of  the  deceased.  —  From  the  garden  we  enter  a  second  room, 
containing  the  Roman  and  Early  Christian  Section^  including  Roman  mosaics, 
marble  sculptures,  terracottas  (clay  figure  of  an  organ-player,  numerous 
*Lamps),  bronzes,  and  glass*,  early-Christian  mosaics,  lamps,  and  reliefs; 
and  a  collection  of  coins  from  the  Phcenician  to  the  Byzantine  period. 

The  numerous  excavations  which  stretch  over  the  entire  S.E.  and 
S.W.  slopes  of  the  chain  of  hills  give  some  Idea  of  the  extraordinary 
extent  of  the  city  in  the  Punic,  Roman,  and  Vandal  periods.  Many  of 
the  chief  remains  adjoin  the  carriage-road,  which  runs  to  the  E., 
between  the  castle-hill  and  the  N.  hill  (surmounted  by  a  Carmelite 
nunnery  and  the  Orphelinatdes  See ursd'Afrique),  and  then  to  the  N.E. 
to  Sidi  Bou  Said  (see  below).  Thus,  to  the  right,  towards  the  sea,  is  the 
Punic  Necropolis  ofDouin&s;  next  come  the  so-called  *  Little  Cisterns 
(adm.  for  a  small  fee),  seventeen  gigantic  barrel- vaulted  subter- 
ranean chambers,  of  Roman  origin,  which  have  been  restored  (1887) 
and  connected  with  the  main  reservoir  at  Tunis  (p.  463)  by  means 
of  a  pipe.  Hard  by  are  the  small  Hdtel  des  Oiternes  (d^j.  3  fr.), 
the  deserted  Turkish  Fort  Bordj  el-Djedid^  and  the  Thermae  of 
Dermhche,  To  the  left  of  the  road,  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  are  a 
Roman  Theatre,  the  Odeum,  and  (farther  to  the  N.,  in  the  district 
of  Damons  el-Kharita)  the  remains  of  a  large  basilica  (probably 
the  ancient  cathedral  of  Carthage),  surrounded  by  a  large  early 
Christian  necropolis. 

The  village  of  Sidi  Bou  Said,  to  which  the  road  goes  on  (ca.  2  M. 
from  the  castle-hill),  has  maintained  its  Oriental  character  unim- 
paired by  contact  with  western  civilization.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  E.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Carthage  or 
Cape  Cartagena  (380  ft.  above  the  sea),  which  has  preserved  the 
name  of  the  ancient  town.  The  kubba  of  Sidi  Bou  Said,  is  fre- 
quented by  Mohammedan  pilgrims  on  Fridays.  A  flight  of  steps  to 
the  left,  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  ascends  to  the  round  Light- 
house (*Phare'  on  the  Map ;  adm.  */2-l  fr.),  which  commands,  espe- 
cially by  morning-light,  an  incomparable  *View. 

The  site  of  ancient  Carthage  lies  at  our  feet,  stretching  on  the  S. 
almost  to  the  El-Bahira  bay;  beyond  we  survey  the  whole  Gulf  of  Tunis 
from  Cape  Farina  on  the  W.  to  Cape  Bon  on  the  E.,  and  in  the  distance 
are  Djebel  Bou  Kournine,  the  Djebel  Bessas,  the  mountains  of  Zaghouan 
to  the  S.  (p.  158),  and  the  wide  plain  of  Tunis. 

Those  who  are  driving  descend  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  turn  to  the 
N.W.,  pass  the  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Carthage,  an*' 
(V2  ^'0  La  Ma&sa  ,   a  station  on  the  line  mentioned  at 
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««..<Mp  ^tssty/ftf  wu^.%  waft  a4l«nrsc4j  t«.»  We»&^varien  of  a  ^iwiiM  f«<»- 
4UM«Mi';  iTMrr*  t*4;  f'/«a|^  C«t«  ciMM«.itl«4  Mici&e  (B.C.  46)  •■  ttc 
*^t(t\Uf**w  *4  V*fmycf%  y^f^f  t«  f^  ciril  var  a^anat  Cgm.  are  smt 
«jt^at^  f/  M.  1r*m.  V%k  e^/att.  <«  tt^t  etcury  of  tfet  JIU>aiib  (p.  418^  the 

l«rf^>i  4*i.r  fnm  <U  0«r<  4-4  f»'.4  fa  2>/4  Irn.  (Cvca  6  fr  %.  5  fr.  25i,  3  fir. 
y;  <.  ^  r'^nM^^VHtf  '4  tr,  Vk,  1 1t.  %>,  h  it.  'Ai  c).  Be?  iii  (^/s  H-)  I>>c»^ 
//)tilU/u4  W*:  tf''^'**'Ui,f  ff*Jt§  tba  t^fttt  of  Domadic  Ara'ta  iBcCuiafjL  —  5K. 
/^  ir//«««,  4  nnti  i'A'»*^tf%  I'-r*'  *',  tbe  l^ft  f/r  ^  Z^woie  flT  II .  from  Taais), 
thMatf4  i«  t»4«  ffatti  NorftaK  plaia  on  tLe  />yelW  £e«*<u  <  J605  ft),  oa  thm  W. 
«{op*'«  of  wM'.h  hTK  iniiA  f»f»*;«  4aiio^  fr-  m  tLe  B/^maa  ptrriod.  —  8  M. 
/iffi»»*n  TU".  H«M!5  «ro>f*,#  lb«  riv«r  Ott«<f  UUicnu  shortly  before  reachiBg 
H'>;V»  'M  )  HUAla$  ftr«4  l/eyond  fiO  N.)  Oa<iMi  it  iikirtB  the  Imposing  remains 
of  il##  uiiufAnKi  of  Zftfliouao,  datfog  from  the  reifn  of  Hadrian.  Hear 
Om<I»A{  on  iU*'.  now  nlmtM  deserted  «ite  of  the  Boman  UMma,  have  been 
fo'Mid  r4'fn«i»«  of  ftfi  amphilb«atr«f  of  a  theatre,  and  of  thenuae  and  viUaa, 
wHU  Humfrtfi§  rnoaaie  parementa  (now  at  the  Bardo  Mateam).  Among 
Ui«  vJMaa  i«  Ih^  llou««  of  tb«  i^berii,  a  typical  example  of  a  Romano- 
AtrUnn  man*fori,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  3rd  cent,  after  Christ.  —  17I^]f. 
/tf,u  Mf  /iMfA/4 1  '£l<l%  %.  Djtba  Oust  AtCafii/sM.)  Bndn4fa  eanriagea  are  changed. 
I 'I'll  n  utkUt  Una  proee<'da  Ut  (10  M.)  P(mldu- Fahs,  U  Kef^  EtOaAt  es-Smdm, 
ttiid  Hal/in  /fJtrOa.]  Ahmt  '2  M.  to  the  V.  of  the  atotion  of  Pont-da-Fahs, 
Hi  Iftsnuttlr  KahbaL  are  ••ome  retnains  of  the  temples,  gatrg,  and  baths  of 
tliii  anrJtsril  Tlnutmrho  Majus.  —  8OV2  *f-  ifof^Arane.  ^  SSi/s  M.  Zaghonan 
i/W.  tU  /''f'OfiMf  i mmed fatal y  to  tbe  left  in  the  town,  d^j.  incl.  wine  3  fr., 
lift'vloua  iiotiea  diilrable),  with  about  2000inhab.  and  a  Roman  triumphal 
unti,  \n  pl(iturfM(|U(ily  nituated  about  */i  U.  above  the  station,  amidst 
vrovM  of  olivMii,  orantfON,  and  cypre«iies,  at  the  foot  of  the  DJeM  Zaghouan. 
Thn  *-Nymvhtmm^  1>/«  M.  to  the  H.  of  the  town,  is  a  temple  built  above  the 
o|irliitfM,  wliii'h  dupplind  undent  Carthage  with  drinking-water.  The  PotU 
Ofititju*  (WMi  ft.  \  MtKilnad  In  3  hr«.  by  a  mule-patb)  commands  a  magnificent 
oNiMMHiiiA  of  ihH  v/hulv  of  N.  Tiini<i.  The  ascent  of  the  Ra*  a-Kcua  (424dft.). 
ilin  hltflitNt  mimmlt  of  thn  DJobel  Zaghouan,  takes  4  hrs.  (with  guide)  and 
lituludas  Mtiiirt  rather  diflicult  cUmhinK. 

7.  'I'hn  warm  uprlnvH  and  baths  of  Hammam  Lif  lie  to  the  S.E.  of 
Tunis  (1()>/f  M.|  railway  In  1/1  ^r*  ^'om  the  Oare  du  Sud^  fares  1  fr.  90. 
1  fr.  40,  71)  a.).  In  sunimsr  a  casino  on  the  beach,  a  theatre,  a  good 
rosUurant,  and  sen  -  hathlnii  attract  visitors.  One  of  the  stations  of  the 
railway  Im  (d  M.)  Jiadtt,  whence  a  pleasant  walk  or  drive  may  be  taken 
'oroNN  the  iiand*spU  batwren  Lake  fiahira  and  the  sea  to  (3Vs-4Vs  ^0 
tlvtta  (p.  448  (  ferry  gratis).  '-  The  ascent  of  the  *DJebel  Bou  Koumin* 
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(about  1890  ft ;  bridle-path  in  2  brs.)  may  be  made  from  Hammam  Lif ; 
extensive  view  from  the  top. 

8.  On  the  pame  railway  that  runs  to  Hammam  Lif,  at  a  distance  of 
18  M.  from  Tunis,  lies  Fondouk-DJedtd,  the  junction  of  a  branch -line  to 
rSVa  M.)  Memel^ou-Zalfa,  On  this  branch,  22  M.  from  Tunis  (fares  3  fr.  90, 
8  fr.,  1  fr.  86  c),  is  Soliman^  the  station  f<ir  the  thermal  baths  of  KorbiMt 
(Hotel  des  Thermes,  E.,  L.,  &  A.  2-6,  B.  V*,  ^^j-  3V«>  D.  4fr.,  wine  in- 
cluded), the  Aquae  Calidae  of  the  Romans,  %^hich  lie  11  H.  to  the  N.E.,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Tunis  (omn.  in  2  hrs.,  fare  2  fr.). 

9.  About  93  M.  to  the  S.  of  Tunis  lies  Busa,  Fr.  Soiute  (Orand-HdUl^ 
at  the  harbour,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  4,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  or  D.  dV?,  pens,  from 
10  fr.^  H6ta  de  France,  near  the  railway-station,  li.  3,  B.  li/i,  ddj.  8,  D. 
3Vs}  both  with  wine,  pens.  10  fr. ^  Brit,  vice-consul,  Wm.  Galea;  Lloyd's 
agent,  F.  Saltan),  a  town  with  upwards  of  2fi,(XX)  inbab.,  reached  from 
Tunis  by  railway  vift  Hammam  Lif  in  6  hrs.  (2  trains  daily ;  fares  16  fr.  80, 
12  fr.  75  c,  9  fr.)  or  by  steamboat  (Wed.  A  Frid.,  returning  on  Tues.,  Bat., 
&  Sun.)  in  13  hrs.  (fares  20,  16  fr.,  incl.  meals).  The  post-office  is  at  the 
harbour,  and  the  railway-station  is  a  little  to  tbeN.E.  Susa  is  the  ifa^ru- 
metum  of  the  Romans,  and  is  now  the  chief  place  in  ihe  district  of  Sahel, 
which  is  rich  in  olive-trees  and  contaios  grain.  The  local  'Museum  in- 
cludes some  pretty  Roman  mosaics  and  terracotta  figurines  resembling 
these  of  Tanagra.  A  splendid  view  is  obtained  from  the  Kasha,  which 
also  contains  (in  the  Salle  d'Honneur  of  the  4th  Tirailleurs)  an  interesting 
collection  of  antiquities  (adm.  on  application  to  the  non-commissioned 
officer  on  duty).  In  the  Christian  cemeteiy,  within  the  Camp  JUilitaire 
on  the  road  to  Eairwan,  aie  some  early-Christian  catacombs,  which  are 
usually  accessible  in  the  morning  only.  —  From  Susa  two  trains  daily  (fares 
6  fr.  5J),  4  fr.  95,  3  fr.  50  c.)  proceed  in  2V«  hrs.  to  (36  M.)  Kairwan  or 
Kairouan  (B6tel  de  France,  R.  34,  B.  1.  d^j.  or  D.  3  fr.,  both  inch  winej 
B6tel  Splendide,  same  prices,  both  in  the  Place  Camot,  in  the  S.  suburb; 
Ce^i  de  France),  an  ancient  and  still  genuinely  Arab  town  with  20,000  in- 
habitant", and  manufactures  of  carpets  and  leather  goods.  | Those  who 
visit  Kairwan  directly  from  Tunis  alight  at  Kalad  Srira,  a  railway-station 
41/2  M.  short  of  Susa.]  Kairwan  was  founded  in  670  by  Sidi  Okba,  the  vic- 
torious general  of  (he  Caliphs  of  Damascus.  In  the  9tb  cent,  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  Aghlabites,  and  down  to  1881  (when  it  was  secularized 
by  the  French)  it  remained  the  religious  centre  of  £.  Barbary.  Its  mosques, 
which  are,  after  those  of  Fez,  the  largest  and  finest  in  Barbary,  are  open 
to  strangers  by  tickets  obtained  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
tr6le  Civile  (inquire  at  the  hotel).  The  principal  mosque,  that  of  ''Sidi  Okba, 
a  magnificent  building  embellibhed  with  antique  and  Byzantine  marble 
columns,  has  a  minaret  of  three  stories  (*View),  a  large  court,  and  an 
imposing  prayer-haU.  It  dates,  in  its  present  form,  from  the  9th  cent,  and 
stands  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  town.  About  ^4  M.  beyond  the  N.E.  gate 
(Porte  de  Tunis)  is  the  *Moeque  of  Sidi  Sahab,  the  companion  of  Moham- 
med, erroneously  called  tbe  Mosqu^e  du  Barbier,  containing  the  magni- 
ficent tomb  of  the  founder.  The  fine  courts  of  the  mosque,  which  is 
built  in  the  Turkisb-Mauresque  style  (17-18th  cent.),  are  paved  with  tiles. 

From  Susa  motor-cars  ply  in  6-6  hrs.  (fare  25,  there  and  batk  40  fr.) 
to  (78  M.)  Sfax  (B6t.  Modeme,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2-6,  B.  V*  d^j.  2V2,  1>.  3,  both 
with  wine,  pens,  from  7»/a  fr.;  Grand-Bdtel et  Bdiel  de  France,  R.,  L.,  &  A. 
8-6,  B.  1,  dej.  or  D.,  incl  wine,  3,  pens.  9-10  fr.;  Brit,  vice-consul, 
S.  Leonardi;  Lloyd's  agent,  E.  Carleion),  a  seaport  with  66,000  inhab.,  whence 
a  railway  runs  to  the  W.  via  (15u  M.)  the  beautiful  'Oasis  of  Cafsa  to  the 
phosphate  deposits  of  MetUumi  (p.  451).  The  line  is  being  coi  tinned  to  the 
•Djerid  (Tozour).  About  midway  between  Susa  and  Sfax  (7  hrs.'  drive 
from  Susa;  carr.  for  2  days  30  fr.)  lies  £1-Djem  {BQtel  de  V Amphithidtre,  un- 
pretending, bargaining  necessary),  the  ancient  Thyedrve,  w here  an  *Amphi- 
theatre  (ttrd  cent,  after  Christ),  little  inferior  to  the  Colosseum  at  Rome, 
rises  in  the  midst  of  the  Arab  village.  The  motor-car  usually  halts  here 
for  1/2  b'-)  to  allow  a  visit  to  the  amphitheatre. 

10.  Three  trains  run  daily  from  the  Qare  du  Sud  in2V2-4hrs.  (fares  11  fr.. 
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8  fr.  35,  5  fr.  90  c),  vi&  Manouba,  DjedHda,  and  Maimr,  to  (61  M.)  BUerto, 
Fr.  Bizerte^  Arab.  Benzert  COrand-mul,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  8-6,  B.  1,  d^j.  2V«, 
D.  8,  pens.  1013,  omn.  Vs  ^^-S  British  vice-consal  and  Lloyd's  agent,  Hon. 
Terence  Bourke),  a  town  with  1(5,000  inhab.,  on  the  northernmost  extremity 
of  Africa,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hippo  lHarrhytoz.  It  is  situated  on  the 
channel  (30  ft.  deep)  connecting  the  sea  with  the  lake  of  Biserta,  a  spacious 
and  sheltered  natural  harbour  (50  sq.  M.  in  area;  32  ft.  in  depth),  now 
being  strongly  fortified  by  the  French.  A  marine  arsenal  stands  on  the 
innermost  bay,  ut  Sidi  Abdallah,  and  the  small  town  of  Ferryville  has  here 
sprung  into  existence.  The  latter  is  reached  by  omnibus  from  (2  M.)  Oued 
Tindja^  a  railway-station  12  M.  from  Biserta.  The  Arab  town  of  Biserta, 
with  a  fortress  of  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  old  harbour; 
the  new  French  town  extends  between  it  and  the  channel  (ferry).  Three 
moles  protect  the  mouth  of  the  channel,  and  form  an  outer  harbour,  212 
acres  in  extent. 

11.  A  yisit  to  Dougga,  the  ancient  Tkuffffa^  is  less  conveniently  achieved, 
unless  we  join  one  of  the  automobile  parties  instituted  by  the  tourist 
agents  in  Tunis.  Independent  travellers  take  the  train  from  the  Gare  du 
Sud  to  (41  M.)  MedUez  el-Bab  (2  2V2  hrs. ;  fares  7  fr.  40,  5  fr.  tO,  3  fr.  95  c), 
whence  they  proceed  by  diligence,  connecting  with  the  morning  train,  to 
(6  hrs. ;  fare  4V«  fr.)  Teboursouk.  Or  they  may  order  a  carriage  to  meet 
them  at  the  station,  from  the  Hotel  des  Colons  at  Medjez  el-Bab,  1  Vi  M.  from 
the  station  (ca.  31  fr.).  An  alternative  way  of  making  this  trip  is  to  take  the 
train  to  (66  M.)  Pont-de-Trajan  (3-3V2  hrs. ;  fares  12  fr.,  9  fr.  10,  6  fr.  40  c  5 
Rail.  Restaurant),  whence  a  branch- line  runs  in  Vs  ^^>  to  (8V2  M.)  Bija 
(Hotel  de  France),  a  small  town  with  a  few  Roman  and  Byzantine  remains. 
From  Pont-de-Trajan  we  ride  (horse  ordered  previously  from  B^ja)  to 
Dougga  via  (I7V2M.)  Teboursouk  (1375  ft.;  H6tel  International,  R„  L.,  &  A. 
372,  B.  1/3,  d^j.  3,  D.  3V2  fr.,  both  with  wine,  pens.  10  fr.,  bargaining  neces- 
sary; mule  to  Dougga  3-4  fr. ;  Hot.  de  la  Puste,  unpretending),  ca.  4  M.  to  the 
N.K.  of  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Thugga.  These  include  a*Theatre,  a  *Temple, 
a  '^'Mausoleum,  etc.    Excavations  have  been  going  on  here  for  some  time. 

44.  Excursion  to  Corfu. 

Steamboats  from  Brindisi  to  Corfu :  Austrian  Lloyd  every  Wed.  night 
&  every  sec.  Tues.  at  2  a.m.  (10-12  hrs.;  fares  35  fr,,  23  fr..  incl.  food); 
Navigatione  Oenerale  Italiana  every  Sun.  Si  Tues.  nipht  (ca.  12  hrs  ;  fares 
32  fr.  5,  21  fr.  35  c,,  incl.  meals);  Puglia  Co.  every  Thurs.  night  (20  hrs.). 
There  is  also  regular  steamboat-communication  between  Corfu  and  Trieste, 
the  Piraeus,  Patras,  Alexandria,  etc. 

Monet.  The  French  system  has  been  introduced  into  Greece :  1  drachma 
(franc)  =  100  lepta  (centimes),  but  the  paper  drachma  is  worth  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  Italian  lira,  which  is  also  current.  Attention  should  be  paid 
to  this  difference  in  arranging  prices ;  and  no  money  should  be  changed 
with  the  dealers  that  board  the  steamers. 

A  visit  to  the  charming  island  of  Corfu  is  recommended  even  to  those 
who  have  only  two  or  three  days  at  their  disposal  and  are  consequently  un- 
able to  extend  their  excursion  to  Greece. 

Brindisi^  see  p.  232.  On  quitting  the  harbour  the  steamer  at 
once  steers  towards  the  S.E.,  and  the  land  soon  disappears.  In  the 
morning  the  outlines  of  Albania  (Turkey)  come  In  sight,  and  later 
the  island  of  Corfu.  Oihonus^  Erikuii,  and  the  other  Oihonian 
Islands  are  seen  to  the  right.  On  the  left,  in  Albania,  rise  the 
lofty  Ceraunian  Mountains,  The  scenery  of  the  wide  Strait  of  Corfu, 
separating  the  island  from  the  mainland,  is  very  imposing.  To  the 
Tight  towers  Montt  San  Salvatore.  The  beautifully  situated  town  of 
^/orfu  is  at  first  concealed  by  the  island  of  Vido.   On  casting  anchor 
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we  ha^e  on  onr  left  the  double  protuberance  of  the  Fortezza  Yecchia 
and  on  the  right  the  dark  ramparts  of  the  Fortezza  Nuova. 

Corfu.  ^  ArriTal.  Boat  to  or  from  the  steamer  1  dr.,  with  heayy 
luggage  lVt-2  dr.  The  boatmen  are  insolent,  there  is  no  tariff,  and  great 
confusion  prevails,  so  that  the  traveller  had  better  allow  the  commission- 
naire  of  the  hotel  to  settle  with  the  boatmen  and  attend  to  the  luggage, 
for  which  a  charge  of  1-21/2  fr.  is  made  in  the  bill.  The  custom-house 
examination  is  quickly  over. 

Hotels  (tariffs  payable  in  gold).  *HdTKL  d'ANGLSTERBS  xt  Belle  Vbnisb 
(PI.  a),  in  a  lofty  situation  to  the  8.  of  the  town,  with  fine  views,  electric 
light,  and  garden,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-7,  B.  IVa,  d^j.  4,  D.  5,  pens.  10-15  fr.; 
•HdTBL  St.  Gkoroes  (PI.  b),  on  the  Esplanade,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  3-5,  B.  IV2, 
d^j.  31/2,  B.  5,  pens.  9-15  ft.  \  these  two  are  of  the  first  class,  with  baths.  •> 
Less  pretentious  houses,  more  or  less  in  the  Greek  style :  Hotel  d'Obient, 
with  trattoria,  on  the  Esplanade *«  HdTSL  D'ALBXAimBiB,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2  fr.; 
HdTBL  A  Rbbtaurant  Comstantikoplb,  R.,  L.,  a  a.  9  fr.,  these  two  at  the 
harbour.  —  Pension  Dobat,  on  the  Esplanade,  pens.  7  fr. ;  Pbnsion  Jdlib, 
unpretending,  R.  A  L.  2V2,  pens.  6-7  fr. 

Oafis.  The  principal  caf^s  are  on  the  Esplanade  (p.  462);  cup  of 
coffee  prepared  in  the  Turkish  manner  16  c. 

British  Consul,  0,  Raymond;  Vice-consul,  0.  Alexander  (consulate, 
PI.  8).  —  TJ.  8.  Gonaular  Agent,  C.  E.  Hancock  (consulate.  PI.  7). 

Peat  Office,  adjoining  the  Saniti,  at  the  harbour.  Telegraph  OfflcOi 
on  the  Esplanade,  near  tbe  Gymnasium  (p.  462j.  —  The  Steamboat  Oifioea 
are  in  the  Strada  suUe  Mura.  —  Tourist  Ofdoe  of  the  Hamburg-American 
Line,  in  the  same  street.  —  Lloyd's  Agents,  Barff  A  Co.,  Line  Wall. 

Bankers.  Felt  A  Co.  (PI.  1),  opposite  the  W.  end  of  the  King's  palace; 
Ionian  Bank,  l^ikephoros  Street,  near  the  Esplanade. 

PhysieianB.  J>r.  Petrakidit,  Dr.  Politi,  Dr.  Scarpa  (the  last  two  speak 
French).  —  Cbbmists.    English  Pharmacy;  Pharmacie  Frangaiee. 

Carriages.  For  drives  in  the  town  or  environs,  2-3  dr.  per  hr.  (bar- 
gain necessary);  short  drive  1  dr.;  for  longer  excursions,  see  pp.  468,  464. 
Carriages  obtained  at  the  hotels  are  better  but  dearer. 

Theatre.  Italian  opera  in  winter.  —  English  Church  (Holy  Trinity), 
Condi  Terrace;  chaplain,  Rev.  0.  H.  Johnson;  services  at  10.30  and  3. 

Climate.  In  the  latter  half  of  March^  in  Aprils  and  in  May  the  climate 
of  Corfu  is  usually  charming,  and  a  residence  here  at  that  season,  amid 
its  luxuriant  vegetation,  is  delightful.  The  temperature  is  also  mild  and 
equable  during  October  and  the  beginning  of  Ifovember,  but  June,  July,  and 
August  are  very  hot,  and  in  winter  heavy  rains  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  As  a  winter-residence  for  inva- 
lids, particularly  those  with  pulmonary  complaints ,  Corfu  therefore  com- 
pares unfavourably  with  the  best-known  health-resorts  of  Italy. 

Corfu,  the  capital  of  the  Island  of  the  same  name,  and  the  seat 
of  archbishops  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  Is  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in  Greece.  With  its  suburbs  of 
Kastrades,  San  Rocco,  and  Mandukio,  it  contains  26,700  inhab., 
among  whom  are  4000  Soman  Catholics  and  2700  Jews.  The  spa- 
cious harbour  Is  enlivened  by  an  active  trade,  olive-oil  being  the 
chief  export.  The  fortifications  constructed  by  the  Venetians,  the 
Fortezza  Vecchia  to  the  E.  of  the  town  and  the  Fortezza  Nuova  on 
the  N.W.,  were  blown  up  by  the  English  before  their  departure  in 
1864,  and  are  now  unimportant.  As  the  town  was  formerly  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  the  busy  streets  are  very  narrow  and  the  houses  often 
four  or  five  stories  high. 

Corfu  (Gr.  Kirkyra,  Lat.  Coreyra),  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  Scheria,  the  land 
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of  the  Pheaci  and  of  their  king  Alcinons.  Colonised  from  Corinth  at  an 
early  period  (B.C.  734),  its  power  increased  so  greatly  aa  to  become  dan- 
gerous to  its  mother-city,  and  this  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  The  name  of  Corfu  came  into  use  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  was  at  first  confined  to  the  rocky  heights  enclosed  in  the  old  fortifi- 
cations ;  it  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  *Koryphous\  From  1386  to  1797  the 
island  was  under  Venetian  supremacy;  from  1816  to  1864  it  was,  with  the 
other  Ionian  Islands,  under  the  protection  of  England  and  the  seat  of 
government,  after  which  it  was  ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

On  disembarking  we  cross  the  court  of  the  Dogana ,  pass  the 
H6tel  de- Constantinople  on  the  left,  and  follow  the  street  called 
SulU  Mura^  which  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  affording  numerous 
fine  ylewB,  and  reaches  the  Esplanade  near  the  Royal  Palace. 
Or  we  may  proceed  from  the  harbour  to  the  left  through  the  busy 
principal  street  ('Strada  Nlkephoros*)  to  the  Esplanade  in  5  minutes. 

The  EsPLANADB  (La  Spianata)  is  an  extensWe  open  space  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  old  fortifications.  On  the  W.  side  it  is 
bounded  by  a  row  of  handsome  houses  with  arcades  on  the  ground- 
floor,  among  which  is  the  Hotel  St.  Georges.  On  the  N.  side  rises 
the  — 

Boyal  Palace ,  a  three-storied  edifice  with  two  wings ,  in  grey 
Maltese  stone,  erected  for  the  British  Lord  High  Commissioner.  A 
handsome  marble  staircase  ascends  to  the  first  floor,  where  the 
vestibule  contains  an  antique  lion  couchant.  One  of  the  wings 
contains  the  throne-room,  while  the  council-chamber  of  the  former 
Ionian  Senate  is  in  the  other  (visitors  generally  admitted  on  ap- 
plication ;  fee).  —  In  front  of  the  palace  is  a  bronze  Statue  of  Sir 
Frederick  Adarrij  who  conferred  numerous  benefits  on  the  island 
during  his  tenure  of  office  as  Lord  High  Commissioner  (1823-32). 

At  the  end  of  the  avenue  leading  to  tbe  fortress,  on  the  left,  is 
a  monument  commemorating  the  gallant  defence  of  Corfu  against 
the  Turks  by  the  Venetian  general  Count  von  der  Schulenburg  in 
1716.  "We  now  cross  the  bridge  over  the  wide  and  deep  moat  and 
reach  the  — 

*rortezza  VeoolLia,  the  buildings  of  which  are  now  used  only 
for  barracks  and  a  military  hospital.  Verbal  permission  to  Inspect 
the  works  is  obtained  at  the  entrance.  At  the  foot  of  the  height  is 
the  garrison-church,  with  a  Doric  portico,  built  by  the  English.  The 
second  gateway  leads  to  the  Commandant's  Residence,  an  edifice 
with  green  shutters  and  balconies,  approached  by  an  incline  and  a 
flight  of  steps.  We  proceed  to  the  rear  of  this  building,  then  ascend, 
traverse  a  long  vaulted  passage,  and  proceed  straight  on.  The  ram- 
parts are  overgrown  with  vegetation.  The  platform  and  lighthouse 
on  the  W.  side  (230  ft.),  reached  by  a  few  steps,  command  a  superb 
♦*View  of  the  town  of  Corfu,  and  of  the  whole  island.  Opposite 
lies  the  Turkish  coast  of  Epirus  with  its  lofty  mountains.  The  custo- 
dian, who  speaks  Italian,  lends  a  telescope  to  the  visitor  (25  c). 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Esplanade,  beyond  a  small  Circular  Temple^ 
sed  in  honour  of  another  English  Commissioner,  is  the  Oyynnaaium 
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(last  house  to  the  right),  with  a  fine  flight  of  steps.  On  th«  op<3n 
space  Id  front  of  it  is  a  m&TlAe  Statue  of  John  Kapodistriav^  a  nati¥Q  of 
Corfn,  who  was  president  of  the  Greek  RepuhJic  irom  1828  to  1831. 
A  broad  street  descends  hence  to  the  Boulbvaild  op  thb  EMpKses 
Elizabeth,  formerly  the  Strada  Marina^  which  is  a  favonrjte  evening 
promenade  of  the  Gorflotes.  At  the  beginning  of  It,  to  Ih0  ^fi^* 
is  the  new  CasinOy  with  reading  and  concert  raoms  (bath*  flw^et 
ready).  By  diverging  to  the  right  about  360  yils.  farther  f»n,  taklQg 
60  paces,  and  then  taming  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Mu^f^um^  erected 
in  1905  and  containing  a  few  antiquities.  Just  hii]ov?  lies  vtie  Tohb 
OF  Mbnbcbatbs,  a  low  circular  structure  dating  from  the  ^th  or 
7th  cent.  B.C.  Above  the  tomb  rises  the  dismantled  FaTitt%a  San 
Salvatore,  with  the  circular  prison  building. 

The  Boulevard  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  rnim  litucf:  to  the  It^ft 
along  the  coast,  skirting  the  suburb  of  Kastxades  or  (VTntia,  an-ii 
ends  at  a  mole  sheltering  the  bay.  We,  however,  follow  tlio  prin- 
cipal street  towards  the  S.  In  7  min.  we  ascetid  by  a  roail  fiiverginjar 
to  the  right,  opposite  the  circular  apse  of  the  old  church  of  Santa 
Corcyra.  The  gate  on  the  left  is  the  entranct;  to  the  royal  vElla  of 
*KojaeT^OB  (  Villa  Beale),  the  extensive  garder)^  of  whirh  command 
beautiful  views  of  the  town  and  fortress  of  (.'orfu  (opeu  ^t«  i^ 
Thurs.  and  Sun.  afternoons;  on  other  days,  fee  1/2- 1  dr/). 

The  above-mentioned  road,  passing  in  front  of  the  YiUft,  '--^  U  in  tke 
village  of  AnalipHs.  Just  short  of  the  village  a  |>iillj  divtr^iiiEi  li>  iha  ivft 
and  leads  through  a  grove  of  olives  towards  tbe  sea.  Aftci'  ubuul  *AiO  pacfts 
we  reach,  a  little  to  the  right,  the  interesting  and  curicms  .<txil»»tm4::luTfli» 
of  an  Ancient  Temple  (more  conveniently  reached  iT,>m  the  Yilla).  Th\» 
ruin  lies  about  100  ft.  above  the  sea  in  a  narrow  rciviti^  called  Kardaki^ 
a  name  also  extended  to  the  surrounding  district. 

The  principal  street  follows  the  W.  slope  of  the  hilly  peninsula, 
which  extends  to  the  S.  between  the  Lake  of  Kalikidpulo  and  the 
sea.  This  was  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  town ,  the  principal 
commercial  harbour  of  which  was  formed  by  the  Bay  of  Kastrades, 
while  the  lake  of  Kaliki6pulo,  now  silted  up,  seems  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Hyllaean  HarbouTy  used  as  a  station  for  vessels  of  war. 
The  street,  which  is  much  frequented  on  flne  evenings ,  is  flanked 
by  rose  and  orange  gardens,  and  farther  on  by  beautiful  olive-groves. 
It  ends,  about  2  M.  from  the  Esplanade,  in  a  circular  space, 
named  the  *Canone,  or  One-gun  Battery y  commanding  a  splendid 
♦View  of  the  E.  coast. 

Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  old  Hyllsean  harbour  lies  the  islet  of 
Poniikonisi  (mouse-island),  said  to  be  the  Pheeacian  ship  which  brought 
Ulysses  to  Ithaca  and  was  afterwards  converted  into  stone  by  Poseidon. 
The  mouth  of  a  brook  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Lake  Kalikidpulo,  which  is 
called  KreseidOy  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  Ulysses  was  cast  ashore 
and  met  the  Princess  Nausicaa. 

Several  charming  *Ezcar8ion8  may  be  made  from  the  capital 
into  the  interior  of  the  island,  which,  thanks  to  the  English  admin- 
istration ,  is  almost  everywhere  traversed  by  good  carriage-roads. 

To  THE  South.  —  To  Gasturi  and  Benizze^  about  11  M.,  by 
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etrdfige  (10-15  di.)  in  2^2  ^s.  The  road  traverses  the  suhnrh  of 
SftTi  Eciciio,  el^irts  the  lake  of  Kaliki6pulo,  and  then  ascends  in  wind- 
Ingi  to  (9'  2  -^0  ^odttiri,  where  in  a  gorge  is  an  ancient  well  nnder  a 
TSfierable  plane-tree.  About  1  M.  farther  on,  beyond  the  small 
BeUtt  Vi$ta  liesiaurant,  a  little  to  the  left,  lies  the  late  Empress  of 
Austria'*  (d.  1898)  Villa  AchiUeiony  a  handsome  structure  built  in 
I8II1MI  anti  bought  by  the  German  emperor  in  1907.  The  terraces 
behind  the  Yilla  (numerous  statues;  'View)  and  the  park  may  be 
-risited  with  out  special  permission  (fee).  In  the  latter,  which  descends 
towards  tbe  sea,  is  the  small  Heine  Temple,  containing  a  statue 
fii  the  popt  by  Hasselriis  (there  and  back  ^2  1^'.).  Thence  we  de- 
scend In  windings  to  (I3/4  M.)  Benixzey  noted  for  its  oranges.  Near 
the  priest^s  house  are  the  weU-presenred  remains  of  a  Roman  villa. 
Boat  hence  to  Eastrades,  5  dr.  Close  by  is  the  spring  used  for  the 
aqueduct  of  Corfu.  —  To  the  Monte  Santi  Deea  (1860  ft.),  Greek 
Hagi  Deka,  by  carriage  (10-15  dr. ;  there  and  back  6  hrs.).  We 
diverge  from  the  road  (see  p.  463)  before  reaching  Gasturi  and 
drive  to  the  village  of  Hagi  Deha,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
then  ascend  with  a  guide  to  the  top  in  1  hour.  Splendid  panorama, 
especially  of  the  Albanian  coast.  We  descend  by  a  narrow  path 
to  (1  \iT,)  ApanO'Qaruna  and  thence  walk  to  (V4hr.)  San  Teddoro 
or  Hagios  Theddoroa^  where  the  carriage  should  be  ordered  to  meet 
us  (to  Corfu  a  drive  of  IY2  l^r.). 

To  THE  West.  —  To  Pelleka  (there  and  back  in  31/2-4^  hrs.,  carr. 
10  dr.),  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island.  The  road  runs  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  (890  ft.),  whence  an  admirable  view  is  enjoyed. 

To  THE  NoETH.  —  To  Oovino,  with  the  remains  of  a  Venetian 
arsenal,  situated  on  a  beautiful  bay.  We  go  via  Alipii  and  return 
by  Potamb,  an  exquisite  drive  of  2^/2-3  hrs.  (carr.  8-10  dr.). 

To  Palaeokastrizza,  a  whole  day  (carriage  20-26  dr.),  a  very 
pleasant  road  with  beautiful  views.  About  halfway  to  Palaeokastrizza, 
11/2  M.  beyond  Go  vino  (see  above),  a  road  diverging  from  ours  to 
the  right  crosses  the  Bridge  of  Pheleka  and  leads  over  the  Pass 
of  San  Pantaleone,  which  intersects  the  range  of  hills  separating 
the  centre  of  the  island  from  the  N.  part  (good  view  of  the  latter). 
Our  road  keeps  to  the  left.  To  the  right  as  we  proceed  towers  the 
Monte  San  Salvatore,  Greek  Pantokrator  (2990  ft.),  which  may  be 
ascended  (with  guide)  in  ca.  3  hrs.  from  Spartilla^  reached  by  car- 
riage from  Corfu  via  Govino  and  Pyrgi  in  ca.  2V2  ^^s.  (ca.  20  dr.). 
The  monastery  of  Palaeokastrizza  lies  on  a  rock  above  a  bay  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  island,  and  commands  an  admirable  view  of  the  coast. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  Corfu,  see  Baedeker  s  Handbook 
to  Oreeee, 


Beltra/Jlo,  see  Boltraffio. 

Bemardi,  Oiav.y  da  Castel  Boloffne$e^ 

Bol.  goldsmith,  1496-1555. 
Bernini.  CHov.  Lorenzo^  Rom.  A.,  S., 

A  una  A nctn.  ' 
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of  tbe  most  important  Artists  mentioned  in  the  Handbook ,  with  a 
note  of  the  schools  to  which  they  belong. 

Abbreyiations :  A.  =  architect,  P.  =  painter.  S.  =  sculptor ^  ca.  as 
circa,  about;  Bol.  =  Bolognese,  Flor.  =  Florentine,  Ferr.  =  Ferrarese, 
Lomb.  =  Lombardic,  Mant.  =  Hantaan,  Mess.  =  Messenian,  Neap.  = 
Neapolitan,  Rom.  s  Roman,  Sicil.  =  Sicilian.  Sien.  =  Sienese,  etc. 

The  Arabic  numerals  enclosed  within  brackets  refer  to  the  art-notices 
throughout  the  Handbook,  the  Roman  figures  to  the  Introduction. 

KStion^  Greek  P.,  2nd  cent.  A.  D.  — 

(xll). 
Ainimolo^  Vineento  di  Pavia  (  Vine,  it 

Romano)^  Palermo  P.,  d.  after  1567. 

-(278). 
Alibrandi,  Girol,  Mess.  P.,  1470-1524. 
Allegri^  Ant.^  see  Correggio. 
Amerighi^  see  Caravaggio^  Mich. 
Angelica  da  Fiiiole.  Fra  Oiov..  Flor. 

P.,  1387-1456. 
Apellei,  Greek  P.,  356-308  B.  C— (xll). 
Apollodonu,  Greek  P.,  end  of  5th 

cent.  B.  C.  —  (xl). 
Apolloniut    of    Tralles,     Greek    S., 

brother  of  Tauriscus.  —  (xxxviii). 
Aquila,  Pomp$o  d\   P.,  second  half 

of  16th  cent. 
— -  Silvestro  d'  (Silv,  VAriicola),  S., 

15th  cent. 
AHitidet,  Greek  P.,  870-330  B.  C.  — 

(xli). 
Arpino.   Cavaliere  (T  (Oiu*,    CcMari). 

Rom.  P.,  ca.  1560-1640.  —  (210). 
Auria^  Dom.  d\   Neap.  8.,  pupil  of 

Giov.  da  Nola,  d.  1585. 

Baboceio  da  Pipemo.  Ant.,  Neap.  S., 
A.,  1351-1435. 

Barhieri^  see  Ouereino. 

BarisanOy  bronze -founder,  end  of 
12th  cent. 

Bartolomeo  delta  Parfa,  Fra.  Flor. 
P.,  1475-1517. 

Bassano.  Jacopo  (da  Ponte).  Yen.  P., 
1510-92. 

— ,  Leandro  (da  Pcnte) ,  son  of  Ja- 
copo, Yen.  P.,  1558-1623. 

Baxziy  Oiov.  Ant.^  see  Sodoma. 

Bellini.  Oentile^  brother  of  Giovanni, 
Yen.  P.,  1427-1507. 

— ,  Giovanni,  Yen.  P.,  1428-1516. 

BeMtOy  Bern.,  see  CandUtto, 


Besotxo,  Leonardo  da,  Mil.  P.,  begin- 
ning of  16th  cent.  —  (li). 

Bigordi,  see  Ohirlandaio. 

Bol,  Ferd.,  Dutch  P.,  1616-80. 

Bologna,  Giovanni  da  (Jean  Bologne), 
Flem.  and  Flor.  S.,  1524-160& 

Boltraffio  (Beltra/fio),  Giov.  Ant., 
Mil.  P.,  pupil  of  Leonardo  daYinci, 
1467-1616. 

Bonannut,  Pisan  A.,  S.,  end  of  12th 
cent. 

Bonito,  yiec,  Rom.  P.,  18th  cent. 

Bonvicino,  see  Moretto. 

Botticelli,  Aless.  or  Sandro  (Al.  Fili- 
pepi),  Flor.  P.,  1446-1610. 

Bronzino,  Angelo,  Flor.  P.,  1502-72. 

Bruegfiel,  Pieter,  the  Elder,  Flemish 
P.,  b.  at  Breda,  ca.  1525-69. 

Buonarroti,  see  Michael  Angelo. 

Buono  (Buoni),  BUvestro,  Neap.  P., 
d.  1480. 

Caccavello.  Annibale,  Neap.  S.,  d.  ca. 

1570. 
Calabreee,  il  (Matteo   Preti),  Neap. 

P.,  1613-99. 
Caliari,  Paolo,  see  Veronese. 
Cama<fio,7t'fU><f<,Siene8eS.,d.ca.l338. 
Cambiaso,Luea,  GenoveseP.,  1527-85. 
Camilliani  (Camillani),  Flor.  S.,  end 

of  16th  cent. 
Camuecini,  Vine.,  Rom.  P.,  1773-1844, 
Camulio,Bartol.  da,  Sicil.  P.,14thcent, 
Canaletto  (Bern.   Belotlo),    Yen.   P 

1724^. 
Canova,  Antonio,  S.,  1757-1882. 
Ctxppxtccino  Oenovese,  see  Stroai, 
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Carac  ciolo^  Oiov.  Bait.  (sum.  Bah 
tUtello),  Neap.  P.,  d.  1641.  —  (Ui). 

Caravaggio^  Micfiael  Angela  Amerighi 
da,  Lomb.,  Bom.,  and  Ifeap.   P., 


— ,   Poliddro  da.  Bom.,  Neap.,  and 

Sicil.  P.,  «H5  1543.  —  Qi). 
Carracei,  AnmbaU.  Bol.  P..  1560-1609. 
— .  Lodovieo,  Bol.  P.,  1565-1619. 
CelebranOy  Franc. y  Neap.  S.,  18th  cent. 
Cellini.  Benvenuto.  Flor.  S.  and  gold- 
smith, 1500-72. 
Claude  le  Lorrain  (Oellie)^  French 

P.,  1600-82. 
Conca,  Seb.,  Neap.  P.,  1679-1764. 
Conradini  (Corrad.),  Ant.,  8.,  d.  1752. 
Corenzio,  BelUario,  P.,  1558-1643.  — 

(Ui). 
Comeliuen^   Jacob.,    Dutch  P.,    ca. 

1480  (?)- after  1538. 
Correggio  (Antonio  Allegri  da).  Parm. 

P.,  1494-1534. 
Coi*9o,  Vine,  Neap.  P.,  d.  1545. 
Cosmatiy     Bom.    family    of    stone- 

mosaicists,  13th  cent. 
Cranachy  Luc.y  German  P.,  1472-1553. 
Crediy  Lorenzo  di,  Flor.  P.,  1459-1537. 
CresceneiOy  Ant.,  Sicil.  P.,  first  half 

of  16th  cent.  —  (278). 
CriscuolOy  Oiov.  Fil..  Neap.  P.,  1495- 

1584. 
CritioSy  Greek  8.,  5th  cent.  B.  C.  — 

(xxxvi). 
Crivelliy    Carlo,  Ven.  P.,  flourished 


Dold,  Carlo,  Flor.  P.,  1616^. 
Domenichino     (Domenico    Zampiiri), 

Bol.,  Bom.,  and  Neap.  P.,  A.,  1581- 

1641.  —  (Ui). 
Donatello  (Donato  di  Niccolb  di  Betti 

Bardi),  Flor.  S.,  1386-1466. 
Donzello,  Piero  and  IppoL,  Neap.  P., 

15th  cent.  —  (li). 
DUrer,  Albr.,  German  P.,  1471-1528. 
Dpck,  Ant.  van,  Flem.  P.,  1599-1641. 

Euphranor,  Greek  S.,  P.,  375-335  B.  C. 

-  (xli). 

Epek,  Hubert  van,  early-Flemish  P., 

ca.  1366-1426. 
— ,  Jan  van,  early-Flemish  P.,  bom 

after  1380,  d.  1440. 

Fabriano,  Gentile  da,  Umbr.  P.,  ca. 

1370-1428. 
Falcone,  Aniello,  Neap.  P.,  1600-65. 

—  (lii). 

Fansaga  (Fanzaga),   Cosimo,  P.,  S., 

A.,  1591-1678. 
^iiiole,   Fra   Giovanni  Angelica  da, 

'ee  Angelica, 
oglia,  Paolo  Dom.^  Neap.  P.,  d.l656. 


FlorenHa,  Andreas  de  (A,  da  Fireme). 

Neap.  Sm  ca.  1482. 
Fontana,  Bom.,  .Bom.  A.,  1543-1607. 
— ,  Lavinia,  Bol.  P.,  1662-1602. 
Franco,  Agnolo,  Neap.  P.,  d.  ca.  1445. 
Fuccio,  A.,  first  half  of  13th  cent. 
Fitga,  Fernando,  Flor.  A.,  1699-1780. 

Qrabriele    d^Agnola,     Neap.    A.,    ca. 

1496. 
Gaetano,  Seipione,  Neap.  P.,  16th  cent. 
Gagini   (Gaggini),    Ant.,    Sicil.    S., 

1478-1536,  and  sons.  —  (277). 
Gargiulo,  Bom.,  sum.  Mieco  Spadaro, 

Neap.  P.,  1612-79. 
Gard/alo  (Benvenuto  Tizi  da),  Ferr. 

P.,  1481-1559. 
Ghirlandaio,  Bam.    (Bam.   BigordiL 

Flor.  P.,  1449-94. 
Giordano,    Luca,    sum.    Fa  Presto, 

Neap.  P..  ca.  1632-1705.  —  (lii). 
Giotto  (di  Bondone),  Flor.  P.,  A.,  S., 

1276-1337.  —  Oi). 
Guerdno,  il  (Giov.  Franc.  Barbieri), 

Bol.  and  Bom.  P.,  1591-1666. 

Kaekert,  Phil.,  German  P.,  1737-1807. 
Bayez,  Franc,  Ital.  P.,  1791-1883. 

Kauffinann,  Maria  Angelica,  German 
P.,  1741-1807. 

Lama,    Gian  Bernardo,    Neap.   P., 

1508^79. 
Lanfranco,   Giov.,   Bol.,   Bom.,  and 

Neap.  P.,  1580?-1647. 
Leonardo  da   Vinei,   Flor.   and  Mil. 

P.,  8.,  A.,  1452-1519. 
Lotto,  Lorenzo,  Ven.  P.,  1480-1556. 
Lucas  van  Ley  den  (Luca  d''Olanda\ 

Dutch  P.,  1494.1533. 
Luini,  Bernardino,  Lomb.  P.,  ca.  1470- 

ca.  1530. 

JUagUone,  Flor.  P.,  S.,  second  half 

of  13th  cent. 
Maiano ,  Benedetto  da,  Flor.  A.,  S., 

1442-97,  brother  of  the  following. 
— ,  Giuliano  da,  Flor.  A.,  1432-90. 
Mantegna,  Andrea,  Pad.  and  Mant. 

P.,  1431-1506. 
Martini.  Simone,  Sien.  P.,  ca.  1285- 

IBU.  -(li). 
Mazzdla,  Fil.,  father  of  Parmeggia- 

nino,  Parm.  P.,  ca.  1460-1506. 
— ,  Franc,  see  Parmeggianino. 
Mazzani^  Guido  (il  Modanino),  Mod. 

S.,  1450-1518. 
Mengs,  Ant.  Raphael,  P.,  1728-79. 
Merliano,  Giov.,  see  Nala^^  Giov.  da* 
Messina,   Antanello   da,    Sicil.    and 

Venetian  P.,  ca.  1430-79.  —  (278). 
Michael    Angela    Buonarroti,    Flor. 

and  Eom.  A.,  S.,  P.,  1475-1564. 
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Michelozto,  Flor.  A.,  8.,  1391-1472. 
Miffnard,  Pierre^  French  P.,  1612-95. 
Modanino^  see  Matzoni. 
Mimrealeiet  see  ilTovelJi,  Pietro, 
M<mtor$dli,  Fra  Giov.  Ang.^  Plor.  S., 

assistant  of  Michael  Angelo,  l!X)7-63. 
Morttto  da  Brescia  (Alessandro  Bon' 

vicino)^  Bres.  P.,  1498155&. 
MuranOy  Bartol.  da,  see   Tivarini. 

Vaceherinoy  Michelangelo ^  Flor.  S., 
pupil  of  Giovanni  da  Bologna, 
1550-1622. 

ITeeioteiy  Greek  S.,  5th  cent.  B.  C.  — 
(xxxvi). 

Nieiasy  Greek  P.,  c».  348-308  B.  C. 

-  (xli). 

Nicomachuiy    Greek   P.,     about   400 

B.  C.  —  (xli). 
Nolay     Qiov,    da    (Oiov.    JiferUano)y 

Neap.  S.,  perhaps  1478-1558. 
yovellL  Pietro  (il  Monrealese),  Sicil. 

P.,  lto-47.  —  (278). 

Orley.  Barend  van.  Netherl.  P.,  ca. 
1492-1541. 

Falma  VeeehiOy  Giac.  Ven.  P.,  1480- 

1528. 
Ptinniniy  Oiov.  PaolOy  Rom.  P..  1695- 

1764. 
Papay  Simoncy  the  Elder y  Neap.  P., 

15th  cent.  —  (li). 
— .    8im.y   the    Young ery    Neap.    P., 

Pamuggianino  or  Parmigianino 
(Franeeeco   Ma*t6la)y    Parm.    P., 
1503-40. 

ParrhasiuSy  Greek  P.,  end  of  5th 
cent.  B.  C.  —  (xl). 

PatUeUiy  Grseco-Bom.  S.,  72-48  B.  G. 

-  (xxxviii). 

Paueia*y  Greek  P.,  4th  cent.  B.  C. 

-  (xli). 

PausoHy  Greek  P.,  about  400  B.  0.  (xl). 
Paviay  Vine,  diy  see  Ainemolo. 
Peruginoy    Pietro   (Pietro    Vanucci)y 

Umbr.  and  Flor.  P.,  1446-1524. 
Phidiazy  Greek  8.,  500-430  B.  C. 
Pinturiechio^  Bernardino  BetHs  Umbr. 

P.,  1454-1513. 
PiombOy  Bebaet.  dely  see  Sehaetiano, 
Pippiy  see  Romano, 
Pisanoy    Qiov.y  Pis.   A.,  S.,    son  of 

Niccol6,  ca.  1250- ca.  1328. 
— ,  Nieeolb  Pis.  A.,  S.,  ca.  1206-80. 
PoliddrOy  see  Caravaggio. 
PolyeUttUy  Greek  S.^  latter  half  of  the 

5th  cent.  B.  C.  —  (xxxvii). 
PolygnottUy  Greek  P.,  480-430  B.  C.  — 

fxxxix). 
Pontormoy  Jac.  (Carrueei)  da,  Flor. 

P.,  1494-1557. 


Porta  y  Bart,  dellay   see  Bartolomeo. 
— ,  Guglielmo  dellay  Lomb.  and  Rom. 

8     d.  1577. 
Praxitelesy  Greek  8.,  about  364  B.  C. 
Pfete  GenoveeCy  see  Stroeei. 
Pretty  MatteOy  see  Calaibrese. 
Puligoy  Dom.y  Flor.  P.,  1475-1527. 

(kneirolOy  Ant.y  S.,  18th  cent. 

'B.aphael  (BaffaeUo  Santi  da  Vrbino)y 

Umbrian,  Flor.,  and  Rom.  P.,  A., 

1483-1620. 
Rembrandt  Harmenex  van  Ryny  Dutch 

P.,  1606-69. 
Reniy  GvidOy  Bol.  P.,  1574-1642. 
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hbacaenum  368. 
Abbadiasza,  L'  (near 

Messina)  873. 
Abbusnta  427. 
Abella  233. 
Abellinum  223. 
Abruzai,  the  193. 
Acciano  193. 
AecipUnm  434. 
Acerenxa  233. 
Acerra  11. 
Aeerrtu  11. 
AetmnHaOm. 
Acuinet  382. 
Acheroniia  238. 
Acherusian  Lake  111. 
Aci,  Isola  d'  883. 
— ,  Castello  383. 
Acireale  382. 
Aeiris  246. 
AcUMus  326. 
Aeqiukfredda  (Calabria) 

—  (Sardinia)  433. 
Acqnappesa  264. 
Acquasanta  305. 
Acquatetta  226. 
Acquayiva  delle  Font! 

—  Pl'aUni  836. 
Aerae  35"2. 
Aeragas  837. 
Acri  250. 
AcHllae  360. 
Acrocoro  della  Torre  363. 
Adern6  386. 
jEeae  221. 
^Qimums  448. 
jEnaria  114. 
JEolian  Islands  360. 
jEsemia  206. 
^tna,  Vount  394. 
jBtna  386. 
8.  Agapito  206. 
8.  Agata  (near  Sorrento) 

—  de'  Goti  218. 

—  di  MiUtello  867. 
Affer  Falemtu  19. 

—  Tauriamu  262. 

Bakdxkks.   Italy  lU, 


Agerola  161. 
Aggius  425. 
Aglra  347. 
Agnano  101. 
~,  Lago  d'  101. 
S.  Agnello  162. 
Agno,  L'  11. 
Agnone  403. 
Agri,  river  246.  240. 
AgrigMtum  337. 
Agristia  332. 
Agropoli  253. 
Agyrium  347. 
Aielli  908. 
Alahon  404. 
Al<Uia  366. 
Alanno  207. 
Alatri  8. 

Alba  Fucentia  202. 
Albanella  184. 
Albano  di  Lacania  241. 
Albe  202. 
Alberi  163. 
Alberobello  231. 
Albo,  river  251. 
Alburno,  Monte  239. 
Albumu*  239. 
Alcamo  817. 
Alcantara  382. 
-,  river  382.  384. 
Alento.  river  253. 
Ales  4%. 

S.  Alessio,  Capo  375. 
AUstu  866. 
AkUum  235. 
Aletrium  2.  3. 
Alesio  285. 
Alfedena  206. 
8.  Alfio  382. 
Alghero  439. 
All  375. 
Alia  336. 

Alicudi  or  Alicuri  362. 
Alimena  834. 
AUpU  464. 
AUaro  249. 
Altamura  287. 
Altarello  di  Baida  311. 
AlUvilla  333. 
—  Irpina  224. 
15th  Edit. 


Altesina,  Monte  346. 
Altilia  215. 
Aluntium  357. 
Alvaro,  Monte  440. 
Alvito  909. 
Amalfl  188. 
Amantea  254. 
Amaro,  Monte  205. 
Amaseno,  river  13. 
Amato,  river  252. 
Amendola  216. 
Amendolara  246. 
Amendolea  249. 
Amesiraitu  366. 
Amitemutn  198. 
Amorosi  218. 
Amyciae  16. 
Anacapri  174. 
Anagni  2. 
Anagnia  2. 
Analipsifl  463. 
Anapo,  river  490. 
Andrano  236. 
S.  Andrea  249. 

—  Frius  436. 
Andria  226. 
Anela  435. 

Anpelo,  PlBzo  deir  354. 
S.  Angelo,  Monastery  232. 

Monte   (near  Gastel- 

tmmare)  160. 

—  (Lipari)  361. 

— ,  the  Little  167. 
,  —  (nearTerracina)  14. 

—  in  Formis  10. 

—  in  Orotte  906. 

—  dei  Lombard!  224. 
Angri  178. 

8.  Anna  332. 
Antas,  Temple  of  434. 
Antenna,  Pizso  354. 
Antennamare,  Monte  373. 
Antignano  98. 
8.  Antimo  218. 
Antinum  206. 
8.  Antioco  436. 
Antrodoco  195. 
Antrosano  902. 
Antullo,  Pozzo  d'  3. 
Anversa  204.  905. 
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Anxa  235. 
Anxanum  214. 
Anxur  14. 
Ap&no-Qaruna  464. 
Apennines,  the  108.  195. 
Apice  221. 
Apoll<mia  866. 
Apricena  215. 
Aquae  Calidae  459. 

—  Cutiliae  195. 
Aquila  196. 
AquUo  216. 
Aqtdlonia  224. 
Aguilonia  206. 
Aquino  4. 
Aragona  886. 
Arborea  427. 
Arbus  434. 

S.  Arcangelo  180. 
Arce  210. 
Archi-Beggio  206. 
Ard,  Monte  428. 
Arco  FeUce  112. 
->  Xaturale  174. 
Ardara  437. 
Ardore  249. 

Arenella  (Lipari  lalands) 
362. 

—  (Naples)  89. 

—  (near  Palermo)  807. 
Aria,  Monte  361. 
Ariana,  £1  454. 
Ariano  di  Paglia  221. 
Arienzo  11. 

— ,  Ravine  of  192. 

Aritzo  436. 

Armi,  Capo  deir  260. 

— ,  Monte  deir  241. 

Arpaia  11. 

Arpi  216. 

Arpino  209. 

S.  Arpino  218. 

Arpinum  209. 

Arsoli  2C0. 

Arvo,  river  251. 

Arzana  436. 

Aseea  253. 

Ascensione,   Monte  deir 

211. 
Ascoli  Piceno  211. 

—  Satriano  236. 
Asculum  Picenutn  211. 
Asinara,  island  440. 
Asinaro,  river  361. 
Asinello  327. 

Aso,  brook  211. 
Aspra  315. 
Aspromonte,  Mt.  257. 
Assemini  428. 
Assergi  199. 
Asiinanu  851. 
Assoro  847. 
Assorut  347. 


Astroni  102. 

AteUa  218. 

Atena  239. 

Atemo,  river  195.  198. 

AUna  339. 

Atrani  187. 

-,  Valley  of  190. 

Atri  213. 

Atrio  del  Cavallo  125. 

Atripalda  223. 

Attard446. 

Aujldena  206. 

AM/Mut  225. 

Augusta  403. 

Auletta  238. 

Autculum  236. 

Avella  223. 

Avellino  228. 

Aversa  218. 

Avezcano  202. 

AvigUano  238. 

Avola  862. 

BacoU  109. 
Badolato  249. 
Bagheria  314. 
Bagnara  266. 
Bagni  d'Ischia  115.  . 

—  di  Nerone  106. 
Bagno  della  Begina  Gio- 

vanna  165. 
BagnoU  103. 

—  Irpino  234. 
Bagnolo  del  Salento  235. 
Bagrada  458. 

Bahira.  £1  448. 
Baia  108. 
Baiae  108. 
Baiano  223. 
Baida  311. 
Balensul  352. 
Balerm  288. 
Balestrate  316. 
Balsignano  231. 
Balsorano  208. 
Balvano  241. 
Balzo    di    Trifoglietto 

401. 
Bambina  325. 
Bantia  237. 
Banzi  237. 
Baragiano  241. 
Baranica  167. 
Baranello  206. 
Barano  118. 
Barbagia,  La  487. 
Barbarossa,    Castello   di 

174. 
Barcellona  358. 
S.  Bardiglio  433. 
Bardo,  the  464. 
BarduU  226. 
Bari  228. 


I  Ban  (Sardinia)  436. 
Barilc  238. 
^oriftm  328. 
Barietta  235. 
Baronissi  183. 
Barra  119. 
Barrafranca  847. 
Barrali  436. 

S.Bartolomeo,  Fiume316. 
Basento,  river  241. 
BasUicata,  the  241. 
BoiOidis  362. 
8.  Basilio  231. 

—  Pisticci  246. 
Basilusso  363. 
Bassiano  13. 
Batinui  213. 
Battipaglia  183. 
Baucina  331. 
Bauladu  427. 
BatUi  109. 
Baunei  436. 
Bauao  369. 
Bazzano  199. 
Beffl  198. 
B^ja  460. 
BeUce.  river  332. 
BelU  241. 
Bellante  212. 
Bellavista  123. 
Belmonte  (near  Palermo) 

812. 

—  Calabro  254. 
Belpasso  387. 
Belvedere  (near  Oastel- 

lammare)  161. 

—  (near  Syracuse)  417. 

—  Marittimo  264. 
Belvi  436. 

S.  Benedetto  208. 

—  del  Tronto  211. 
Benetutti  425. 
Benevento  319. 
Benizse  464. 
Berchidda  425. 
Bemalda  242. 
Bersaglio,  Panta  di  806. 
BUncavilla  886. 
Blanco,  Capo  382. 
Bianconuovo  240. 
Bicocca  348. 

Bifarera  331. 
Bifemo,  river  315. 
Bilici,  river  844. 
Billiemi,  Monti  316. 
Bingemma  Hills  445. 
Bii^Eassa  458. 
Birgi,  river  326. 
Birori  427.  426. 
Bisacquino  333. 
Biscari  350. 
Bisceglie  228. 
BiserU  460. 
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Bisignano  250. 
Bitetto  231. 
Bitonto  227. 
BittI  426. 
Bizerte  160. 
Blandano  888. 
Blue  Grotto  176. 
Boccadifalco  310. 
Boeo,  Capo  326. 
Boiano  206. 
BolognetU  331. 
Bolotana  426. 
Bon,  Cape  448. 
Bonea,  riyer  180. 
Bonefro  214. 
Bonifato,  Monte  317. 
Bonifattt,  Cape  264. 
Bono  420. 
Bononra  425. 
Borgo  Velino  165. 
Borore  427. 
Bortigali  426. 
Bosa  426. 
Bosco  di  Calataflmi  319. 

—  di  Caronia  356. 

—  deir  Umbria  217. 
Boscoreale  157. 
Boscotrecase  131. 
Botte,  La  15. 

—  Donato  251. 
Bottida  426. 
Bottricello  248. 
Boa  er-Bebia  468. 
Boya  249. 
Boyalino  249. 
Boye,  Monte  201. 
— t  Valle  del  401. 
Bovianvm  Undecimano- 

rum  206. 

—  Yi^  206. 
Boylno  221. 
Bradano,  river  242. 
Brancacoio  313. 
Brancaleone  249. 
Brentesian  232. 
Briatioo  265. 
Brienza  289. 
Brindisi  282. 

—  Montagna  241. 
Brolo  367. 
Bronte  386. 
Brucato  334. 
Brucoli  403. 

Branca  Spina,  Punta  437. 
Brunditium  232. 
Brafciano  223. 
Buea  214. 
Buccino  240. 
Bucina  424. 
Badda86  426. 
Buffaloria  246. 
Bugnara  204. 
Bulgheria,  Monte  268. 


Bultei  426. 
Baonalbergo  221. 
Buonfomello  353. 
Buonopane  118. 
Buonpietro  384. 
Burgio  832. 
Burgof  426. 
BoMtchi  428. 
Basambra  331. 
Boflcemi  352. 
Bnaento,  riyer  260. 
BoBfli  206. 
Batera  349. 
Butuntum  237. 

Oabras  427. 
Caccamo  334. 
Caccio,  Caoo  489. 
Cacyparis  362. 
Cagliari  428. 
— ,  Stagno  di  428.  429. 
Caianello  7.  206. 
Caiazzo  10. 
Cairano  224. 
Cairo,  Monte  7. 
Calabria  194. 
Calaete  866. 
Calascibetta  846. 
Calaaetta  435. 
Calata  Busambra  831. 
Calatabiano  882. 
Calataflmi  817. 
Calavk,  Capo  367. 
Calciano  241. 
Calciniera,  Monte  384. 
Caldare  336. 
Calderara  884. 
Gales  7. 
CaUtri  224. 
CallipolU  235. 
S.  Calogero,   Monte   (Li 

pari)  361. 
— ,  —  (near  Sciacca)  331. 
— ,  —  (near  Termini)  334. 
Calopezzati  247. 
Calore,riyer218.2L9.224. 
Caltabellotta  882. 
Oaltagirone  402. 
Caltanissetta  844. 
Caltayuturo  334. 
Calyi  7. 
Calyo,  Monte  (near  Antro- 

doco)  196. 
— ,  —  (Mte.  Gargano)  217. 
Camaldoli  (near  Naples) 

99 

—  deirXyyocata  187. 

—  di  Meta  168. 

—  della  Torre  122. 
Camarda  199. 
Camarina  850. 
Camastra,  riyer  241. 
Camerelle,  Le  173. 


Camerina,  river  360. 
CcmUcus  342. 
Cammarata  336. 
Campana  247. 
Campanaro,  Monte  344. 
Campanella,  Punta  di  166. 
Campania  8. 
Campeda,  La  426. 
Campi  284. 
Campi  Qeloi  349. 

—  Laettrpgonii  402. 
~  Palentini  201. 
Campidano  432.  427. 
Campidoslio  192. 
Campo,  Monte  206. 

—  Bianco  861. 

—  di  Giove  205. 

—  PerlcoU  199. 
Campobasflo  214. 
Campobello  (Licata)  348. 

—  (Mazara)  324. 
Campochiaro  206. 
Campofelice  364. 
Campofiorito  331. 
Campofranco  336. 
Campolattaro  215. 
Campolieto  214. 
Campomaggiore  241. 
Campomarino  215. 
Campomela  437. 
Camposano  223. 
Cancello  11. 
Candela  236. 
Candida  224. 
Canicatti  3U. 
Caniga  437. 
Cannae  226. 
Canne  226. 
Canneto  361. 
Cannita  814. 
Cannitello  256. 
Cannizzaro  383. 
Cannole  235. 
Canosa  226. 
Cansano  205. 
Cantalupo  206. 
Caniuium  226. 
Canzano  212. 
Capaccio  184. 
Capaci  316. 
Capifltrello  206. 
Capitanata,  the  215. 
Capitello  258. 
Capo,  Lo  (Capri)  178. 
Capodimonte  165. 
Caposele  239. 
Cappadocia  201. 
Cappelle  202. 
Cappelliere  331. 
Cappuceini  102. 
Capracotta  206. 
Capraro,  Monte  206. 
Capreae  171. 
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Gaprera.  island  425. 
Capri  168. 
Capriati  al  Voltumo  906. 
Caprile  176. 
Capua  8. 
Caporso  231. 
Carales  429. 
Garamanico  207. 
Garbonara,  Capo  429. 
Garceri  di  Nerone  109. 
GardelUa,  Monte  881. 
Gardillo,  Monte  387. 
Gardito,  Monte  213. 
Gariati  247. 
Garini  316. 
Garinola  19. 
Garlentini  403. 
8.  Carlo  382. 
Garloforte  434. 
Garonia  356. 
Caronian  Hts.  354. 
Garotto  162. 
Garovigno  232. 
GaroviUi  206. 
Garpanzano  252. 
Garpinone  206. 
Garrito  Ortona  203. 
Garruba  382. 
CarsioU  201. 
Garsoli  201. 
Cartagena,  Gape  457. 
Carthage  455. 
-,  Gape  448.  457. 
C(ua  241. 
Gasacalenda  214. 
Casaferro  223. 
Gasalbordino  214. 
Casalbuono  240. 
Gasalduni  219. 
Casale  d'Altamura  237. 
Gasaletto  253. 
Gasalnuovo  11.  223. 
Gasal  Velino  253. 
Gasamicciola  116. 
Cascano  19. 
Cascia  195. 
Caserta  10.  218. 

—  Veccbia  10. 
Casilinum  8. 
Gasine  di  Leuca  236. 
Casino  Ghiriaco  252. 
Casinum  6. 
Casmenae  351. 
Casoria  218. 
Gassano  260. 

—  delle  Marge  231. 

—  Topino.';?224. 
Gassaro,  Monte  385. 

—  (near  Syracuse)  353. 
Gassibile,  riyer  352. 

'i,s8ino  4. 
itagna,  Capo  361. 
tanea  373. 


Gastel  8.  Angelo  195. 

—  Fiorentino  217. 

—  S.  Giorgio  233. 

—  Lagopesole  238. 

—  di  Lama  211. 

—  del  Monte  227. 

—  di  Sangro  206. 

—  Termini  336. 
Trosino  312. 

—  di  Tusa  356. 
Gastelbuono  356. 
Castelcivita  239. 
Casteldaccia  333. 
Gastelforte  19. 
Castelfranci  224. 
Castella,  Capo  248. 
Castellaccio,  Monte  834. 
Gastellalto  212. 
Castellammare  Adriatico 

213. 

—  della  Braca  253. 

—  del  Oolfo  316. 

—  di  Stabia  158. 

—  di  Veglia  253. 
Gastellana  (nearBari)  331. 

—  (Sicily)  334. 
Castellaneta  231. 
Castello  161. 

-,  Monte  179. 

—  Avitabile  161. 

—  di  Gisterna  223. 

—  in  Parco  178. 
Castelluccio  240. 
CSastelnuovo  Vallo  253. 
Castelyetrano  320. 
Gastiglione,  Monte  172. 

—  di  Sicilia  384. 
Castrjgnano  del  Capo  236, 
Castro  285. 
Castrofilippo  344. 
Castrogiovanni  345. 
Castronuovo  335. 
Gastroreale  368. 
CastroYillari  240. 
Castrum  Minervae  285. 

—  irovum  212. 
CasueniuM  241. 

S.  Gataldo    (near  Leece) 
234. 

—  (Sicily)  344. 
Catalfano,  Monte  314. 
Catana  389. 
Catania  387. 

— ,  Plana  di  402. 

Gatanzaro  248. 

Catena  del  Marghine  426. 

Oatenanuova  8fe. 

S.  Caterina  (Reggio)  256. 

—  (Sicily)  345. 

—  (near  Squlllace)  249 
Caterla"  (Capri)  177. 
Catona  256. 
Caudine  Forks  218. 


Caudium  11. 

Caulonia  249. 

Caufo  335. 

Cava  dei  Tirreni  179. 

CayaUino  234. 

Cayone,  riyer  246. 

Ceccano  3. 

Gefal&Diana  331. 

Cefalone,  Pizso  300. 

Cefalu  354. 

Celano  203. 

CeUe  di  Bulgheria  253. 

Cellole-Fasani  19. 

Celone  216. 

Censiti  381. 

Gentenari,  Monti  401. 

Cento  Gamerelle  109. 

Gentola  358. 

Gentorbi  348. 

Centuripe  848. 

Cephdloedium  354. 

Ceprano  3. 

Gerami  835. 

Ceraunian  Mts.  460. 

CercH  15. 

Gerchio  303. 

Cerda  335. 

CereatM  209. 

Cerignola  235. 

Cerreto  218. 

Ceryaro  (near  Cassino)  7. 

(near  Foegia)  231. 
— ,  river  321. 
Gervialto,  Monte  339. 
Ceryicati  260. 
Cesarano  167. 
8.  Cesario  di  Lecce  234. 
Cesar6  335. 
Cetara  187. 
Getraro  254. 
Charyhdii  258.  374. 
Chiaiolella,  bay  114. 
Cbianobe  224. 
Chiatona  242. 
Chiazza  347. 
Chienti,  riyer  211. 
Chieti  307. 
Chieuti  216. 
Chilivani  425. 
Chirica,  Monte  361. 
Chiunzo,  Monte  di  178. 
Chiusa  Sclafani  332. 
Choerades  243. 
Chrysas  347. 
Ciball  387. 
Cicala  222. 
Ciccia,  Monte  373. 
Cicciano  223. 
Cicero's  Tomb  17. 
Ciclopi,  Scoglilde'  383. 
Cimiti,  Capo  248. 
Cimitile  223. 
Cineto  Bomano  300. 
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CinUi  316. 

Oireei  15. 

Circeo  or  Gircello,  Moiit« 

16. 
GireUa  Maiera  354. 
Gir6  247. 

S.  Giro,  Qrotta  di  312. 
Gisterna  13. 
Gisternlno  332. 
GltU  Santangelo  313. 
CitU  Vecchia  445. 
GitUdacale  195. 
OitUnova  349. 
GiviU  d'Antino  203. 
Givitavecchia  210. 
Givitella  RoYcto  203. 
Clamp€(ia  254. 
Clanius  11. 
S.  Glemente  In  Gaaauria 

307. 
Coeullo  203. 
Gocuzzo,  Honte  254. 
Godola  233. 
Gollannele  203. 
Gollepardo  8. 
Collet  Leueogaei  105. 
Gollesano  354. 
Golli  201. 

Golonne,  Gapo  347. 
~,  Pania  delle  484. 
Gomlno  446.  UO. 
Gomiso  860. 
Gomitini  336. 

—  Zolfare  344. 
Gonca,  Gapo  di  192. 
— ,  Gorge  of  163. 

—  d'Oro,  la  265.  382. 
Goncazze,  Sem  delle  401. 
S.  Gone  847. 
Consentia  260. 
Gonteasa  832. 
Gonti  delle  Fonfcanelle 

168. 

—  di  Geremenna  168. 
Gonttgliano  194. 
Gontrone  239. 
Gonturai  289. 
Convergano  331. 
Conza  334. 
Copiae  346. 
Goppola,  Honte  160. 
Gorace  356. 
— ,  river  352. 
Coraci  352. 
Corato  327. 
Coreyra  461. 
Corfinium  193. 
Corfu  461. 
Cori  13. 
Corigliano  Galabro  246. 

—  d'Otranto  385. 
Gorleone  831. 
Corleto  339. 


Gorno,  Monte  200. 

— ,  Piccolo  300. 

Comui  427. 

Goroglio,  Gapo  97. 

Gorpo  di  Gava  180. 

Gonano  235. 

Gorsari  381. 

Cota  260. 

Goscile,  flyer  240.  250. 

Cosenza  250. 

SB.  Gosma  e  Damiano  19. 

Cotiura  447. 

S.  Gostanzo,  Hte.  166. 

Gotone,  Gorgo  di  321. 

Gotrone  247. 

Grapolla  166. 

Crathis  246. 

Grati,  river  246.  250. 

Gretaro,  Monte  161. 

Crichi  248. 

Crimisut  316. 

Crimiti,  Monte  413. 

Croce  132. 

Groce,  Capo  404. 
—  del  Sannio  315. 
Gropani  248. 
Grosia  247. 
Croton  247. 
Crucoli  247. 
Cuba,  La  808. 
Cuccio,  Monte  311. 
Culatrello  353. 
Culmine  434. 
Cumae  HI. 
Cupra  Marittima  211. 
Curcurace  874. 
Guringa  255. 
Ourro,  Monte  203. 
Cutro  248. 
Cutula  384. 
Cyane,  brook  420. 


Djebel  Bou  Kournine  458. 

—  Khaoui  458. 
Ressaa  458. 

—  Zagbouan  453. 
Djem,  £1  459. 
Doglia,  Monte  489. 

8.  Domenlco  Soriano  255. 

Domusnova«  4^. 

Donalegge  884. 

S.  Donato  di  Lecce  234, 

Donna  Beatrice  831. 

Donnafugata  850. 

Donor!  436. 

Dorgali  426. 

Douar  ecb-Obott  455. 

Djugga  460. 

Drepana  327. 

Ducenta  218. 

Eboli  239. 
Ehurum  239. 
8.  Eflsio  433. 
Egeata  318. 
8. - 


Oamecuta  175. 
Damusi  387. 
S.  Deca,  Monte  464 
Decima,    Fiumara   della 

381. 
Decimomannu  428. 
Delia  848. 
— ,  river  324. 
S.Demetrio  ne' Vestinil98. 
Deserto  166. 
Desulo  437. 
Diamante  254. 
Diano  240. 
Dicaearchia  103. 
DicMopolU  819. 
Didyme  832. 
Dino,  Isole  di  253. 
Dirilio  350. 
Diso  335. 

Dittaino,  river  347. 
Djamour  Islands  44S. 


Egidio  206. 
EgnaHa  231. 
Eknomoi  349. 
Elea  253. 
Eleutheros  314. 
Ella,  Monte  256. 
S.Elia  (near  Campobaaso) 

214. 
—  (near  Solanto)  814. 
-,  Gapo  433.  429. 
Elini  436. 
Elmas  428. 

8.  Elpidio  a  Mare  211. 
Enas  435. 
Enguium  834. 
Enna  845. 
Entella  832. 

Epitaffio,  Punta  deir  108. 
Epomeo,  Monte  118. 
Epomeus  118. 
Epopeus  118. 
Erbe  Blanche  387. 
Erbessus  344. 
Ericusa  362. 
Brikusi  460. 
Ermioio,  river  350. 
Eryx  329. 
Bsporlatu  425. 
GsterzlU  436. 
Ete  Vivo,  brook  211. 
Etna,  see  ^tna. 
S.  Eufemia  254. 
Euonymus  362. 

FdbraUria  Nova  4. 
—  VetuM  3. 
Fagnano  193. 
Faito,  Monte  16<). 
Falconara  349. 
Falconaria  326. 
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Falcone  S68. 
Falde  306. 
Falerna  264. 
Fano  Adriano  213. 
Faraglioni  173. 
Farina,  Oape  U8. 
Fait)  374. 
Fasano  282. 
Favara  336. 
— ,  La  313. 

Favarotta  (near  Gampo- 
bello)  349. 

—  (near  Hilitello)  402. 
Favazsina  256. 
Favignana  326.  329. 
Favorita,  La  (Portici)  119. 

—  (near  Palermo)  307. 
S.  Felice  11. 

—  Circeo  15. 
S.  Ferdinando  375. 
Ferentino  2. 
Ferentum  238. 
Ferla  353. 
Fermo  211. 
Feroleto  Antico  254. 
Ferrandina  242. 
Ferru,  Monte  427. 
Ficarazzelli  814. 
Ficarazzi  314. 
Ficuzza  331. 
Figari,  Capo  424. 
Fildidonne  402. 
S.  Flli  250. 

Filicudi  or  FHicuri  362. 
S.  Filippo  Archi  359. 

—  d'Argiri  347. 
Firmum  Picenum  211. 
Fisciano  183. 
Fiume  Belice  330. 

—  Galdo  316. 

—  Freddo  816. 

—  Grande  334.  354. 

—  Salso  334.  345. 

—  Torto  334.  835.  353. 

—  della  Verdura  382. 
Fiumefreddo  382. 

—  Bruzio  254. 
S.  Flavia  314. 
S.  FlaYiano  212. 
Floridia  353. 
Flamint  Maggiore  434. 
Foggia  215. 
Fondi  16. 
Fonni  437. 
Fontana  117. 

—  Liri  210. 

—  Vecchla,  Torrente  di 
381. 

Fontanamela  436. 
Fontanarosa  216. 
Fontecchio  198. 
Fordongianus  428. 
ForenzR  238. 


Forio  117. 
Formia  17. 
Formiae  17. 
Fomacelle  163. 
Fomo  110. 
Forte,  Monte  439. 
Fortore,  river  215. 
Fondi  195. 
Forum  Fopilii  239. 

—  Trajani  438. 
~  Vulcani  104. 
Forza  375. 
Fossacesia  214. 
Fossanova  13. 
Fragneto  215. 
Fraigas  425. 

Franca  villa-Angitola  255. 

—  Fontana  245. 

—  al  Mare  213. 

—  di  SiciUa  382. 

S.  Franco,  Monte  213. 
Francolisi  19. 
Frasso  13. 

Dugenta  218. 
Fratelli,  I  Due  187. 
— ,  I  Tre  162. 
8.  Fratello  357. 
Frattamaggiore-Oruni  o 

218. 
Fratte  183. 
Fregellat  4. 
Frento  215. 
Frigento  224. 
Frosinone  3. 
Frumento,  Monte  397. 
Frutino  8. 

Fucino,  Lago  di  202. 
Fundi  16. 
FuorigrotU  101. 
Fureulae  Caudinae  11. 
Furiano,  Fiumara  di  366. 
Fumari  358. 
Furore  192. 
Fusaro,  Lago  del  111. 
Fuscaldo  254. 

Gaeta  18. 

Gaggera,  Fiumara  318. 
Gagliano  347. 
Gairo436. 
Galaesu*  243. 
Oaktria  847. 
Galati  375. 
Galatina  285. 
Galatone  235. 
Galdo  239. 
Galli,  Li  192. 
Gallico  256. 
Gallinella.  river  316. 
Gallipoli  235. 
Gallo,  Capo  di  258. 
— ,  Monte  316. 
Gallodoro  375. 


Galtelli  426. 
Galngnano  234. 
Gangi  334. 
GaraguBO  241. 
Gargano,  Monte  217. 
Garigliano,  river  4.  19. 
Garofaloi  the  374. 
Gasturi  464. 
S.  Gavino  423. 
Gavoi  426. 
Gela  349. 

Gemellaro,  Monte  398. 
Gemini,  Monte  886. 
Gennargentu,  Monti  437. 
S.  Gennaro,  monastery 

106. 
Omusia  242. 
Genzano  237. 
Gerace  249. 
Geraci  Siculo  356. 
Gerbini  348. 
S.  Germano  5. 
Gesico  436. 
Gesso  359. 
S.  Giacomo  247. 
Giaconia  887. 
(Hampilieri  375. 
Giara,  La  436. 
Giardinetto  221. 
Giardini  376. 
Giarre  382. 
Giarretta,  river  402. 
(Have  425. 
Gibellina  319. 
Gibilmanna  354. 
GibUrossa  312. 
Ginosa  242. 
Gioia  del  GoUe  237. 

—  Tauro  255. 
Gioiosa  lonica  249. 

—  Marea  357. 

S.  Giorgio  (Sardinia)  43  9. 

—  (Sicily)  357. 

—  a  Gremano  123. 

S.  Giovanni  (Sardinia) 
439. 

—  in  Fiore  261. 

—  Inearico  4. 

—  e  Paolo  diGasamari209. 
>-  di  Sinis  427. 

—  a  Tednccio  119. 
Giovenco  203. 
Giovinauo  228. 
Girasole  436. 
Girgenti  837. 

Acropolis  838. 
Athena,  Bock  of  343. 
8.  Biagio  339. 
Biblioteca  Lucchesiana 

341. 
Gasa  Greca  339. 
Catacombs  348. 
Cathedral  342. 
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Oirgenti : 
Fonte  dei  Oreci 
S.  Giorgio  342. 
S.  Gregorio  delle  Rape 

839. 
Grotta  de'Frangapani 

340. 
Hippodrome  841. 
Museum  843. 
S.  Nicola  839. 
Passeggio  Carour  348. 
Phalaris,    Oratory    of 

839 
PhiBaz,  Canals  of  841. 
Piscina  341. 
Porta  Atenea  838. 

—  Aurea  840. 

—  Bibirria  341. 
Purgatorio,  Oh.  del  343. 
Rupe  Atenea  848. 
Sulphur  Mines  348. 
Temple  of  .fiseulapius 

—  of  Athena  841 

—  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
841. 

—  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine 838. 

—  of  Concord  389. 

—  of  Hercules  340. 

—  of  JunoLaoinia839. 

—  of  Jupiter  Atabyrius 

—  of' Vulcan  341. 

—  of  Zeus  340. 
Theron,  Tomb  of  340. 
Vella  Morreale  Garden 

339. 

Villa  Garibaldi  343. 

S.  Vito  343. 
Giuliana  832. 
S.  Giuliano  del  Sannio 

215. 
— ,  Monte  329. 
Giulianoya  212. 
Giurdignano  236. 
'S.  Giuseppe  11. 
S.  Giusta,  Monte  440. 
Gizio,  river  199. 
QnatJUa  231. 
Godrano  881. 
Goletta  448.  455. 
Golfo  Aranci  424. 
Gonnesa  484. 
Goriano  Sicoli  204. 
Goulette,  La  448. 
Govino  464. 
Gozo  446. 
Gragnano  168.  161. 
Grammichele  402. 
Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia  200. 
Grassano  241. 
Gratteri  354. 


GraYina  (Apulia)  237. 

—  (Sicily)  898. 
Grazia  Vecchia  311. 
Greccio  19i. 
Qreci  221. 
S.  Gregorio  (near  Piedi- 

monte  d'Alife)  11. 

—  (near  Reggio)  260* 
Grifone,  Monte  313. 
OrisoUa  26i. 
QiToXiA  d'Ayemo  107. 

—  Azzurra  176. 

—  Bianca  177. 

—  Bonea  180. 

—  del  Bore  Marino  177. 

—  del  Cane  101. 

—  del  Castiglione  172. 

—  di  Collepardo  8. 

—  Dragonara  110. 

—  del  Fracasso  387. 

—  Marayigliosa  177. 

—  di  Matromania  174. 

—  del  Morto  101. 

—  delia  Pace  108.  112. 
"  della  Sibilla  107.  112. 

326. 

—  Verde  177. 
GrottagUe  245. 
Grottammare  211. 
Grotte  344. 
Grottole  241. 
Orumentum  240. 
Grumo  Appula  231. 
Guardaregla  206. 
Guard  avalle  249. 
Ghiardia,  Monte  di  361. 

—  Piemontese  264. 
Guglionesi  214. 
Gullo,  river  359. 
Gurnalunga,  river  402. 
aurrita  386. 
Guspini  434. 


VLadranum  386. 
Eadrumetum  459. 
Hagi  Deka  464. 
HaUuta  366. 
Hdkt  253. 
Halicyae  319. 
Halvcus  332. 
Hammam  Lif  458. 
ffatria  213. 
Heircie  306. 
Eelbesoi  318. 
Helorus  362. 
Hemichara  335. 
fferadea  246. 
Heraeleia  120. 
—  Minoa  332. 
Strb€snt$  852. 
Herbita  335. 
Hercttlaneum  120. 
Herdoniae  236. 


Hiera  361. 
Hik€$ia  362. 
Himella  202. 
Himtra  853. 

—  Meridionalis  334.  349. 

—  Septentrianaiis9di.d6i, 
Hippana  834. 
H^arU  360. 

Hippo  Diarrhytot  460. 
Hipponion  265. 
Bistonium  214. 
Hybla  Geleatit  336. 

—  Heraea  860. 
Hyecara  316. 
Hydrtmtum  235. 
Hydnu  235. 
Hylleean  Harbour  463. 
Hypsas  330. 

lerzu  436. 
Iglesias  434. 
S.  Ilario  238. 

—  Sangro  206. 
Ubono  436. 
lie  Plane  448. 
Ulorai  426. 
Imaehara  336. 
Imele,  river  201. 
Imera  845. 

Ina  360. 
Inariftu  114. 
Ineua  386. 
Inici,  Monte  819. 
iMula  Arpincu  209. 
Insulae  Diomedeae  214. 
Interamna  213. 
lutermesole,  Pizzo  d'  200. 
Inierocrium  195. 
Interpromium  207. 
Introdacoua  203. 
loppolo  256. 
Irno,  river  183. 
Ischia  114. 
Ischitella  217. 
Iscla  114. 
Isclero,  river  218. 
Isemia  206. 
Isill  436. 
Isola  (Capo  Rizzuto)  248. 

—  d^Aei  883. 

—  delle  Femmine  316. 

—  del  Liri  209. 

—  Ferdinandea  331. 

—  Grande  826. 
Lunga  326. 

—  Piana  435. 
Isoletta  4. 
Ispica,  Val  d^  351. 
Itri  16. 

Judica,  Monte  348. 

Eairouan  o»*Eairwan459 
Ealat  Abi  Thaur  334. 
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KaliUopulo,  Laktt  403. 
Kamart  458. 
— ,  Cape  448. 
Kambe  466. 
Kardaki  463. 
Karthada  456. 
Kasr  Sad  314. 

—  Tani  345. 
Kassar  Said  466. 
Kgrkyra  461. 
Eh^r^dine  448.  466. 
Eorboas  469. 
Eorliiln  331. 
Kram  448.  466. 
Eressida  463. 
Kvme  ill. 

Lacco  Ameno  117. 
Lacinian  Dromontory  247. 
Laconi  4S6. 
Lacu*  Acherutia  HI. 

—  Am»anetu»  224. 

—  Amifclanut  16. 
»  Avemut  107. 

—  CuHliae  195. 

—  Fueinui  202. 

—  FundanuM  16. 

—  Lucriniu  107. 

—  Faliconm  402. 
Lagonegro  240. 
Lama  del  Peligni  206. 
Lamarmora,  Punta  437. 
Lanciano  214. 
Lanusei  436. 

Lao,  river  240.  253. 
Lapio  224. 
Larino  214. 
Lascari  354. 
Latiano  245. 
Lattarico  250. 
LatUro,  Monte  161. 
Lauria  240. 
Lauro,  Monte  262. 
Law  240. 
Lautuiae  16. 
Layello  286. 
Laverie,  La  468. 
Lazzaro  260. 
Leano,  Monte  13. 
Lecce  284. 
Lei  426. 
Lenola  4. 
LenUni  403. 
— ,  Lago  di  402. 
8.  Leonardo  216. 
— ,  river  408. 
Leone  4G2. 
Leonesea  165. 
Leonforte  847. 
Lwntinoi  403. 
Lepini,  Monti  2.  12. 
^.epre,  Monte  386. 
Tcara  335. 


Leaina,  Lago  di  316. 
Letoianni  375. 
Lettere  161. 
Leuca  236. 

Leuca,  promontorr  236. 
Leranzo,  ialand  8%.  829. 
8.  Liberatore,  Monte  181. 
Licata  349. 
Licatia  398. 
Licodia  402. 
Licosa,  Punta  263. 
Lilibeo,  Capo  326. 
Lilybaeum  326. 
Limbara,  MonU  di  426. 
Lingua  862. 
LinguaglOflsa  384. 
Uoni224. 
Lipari  360. 

—  Islands  859.  262. 
LiriA,  river  4.  19.  201. 
Locorotondo  281. 
Loeri  EpixtphifHi  249. 
Lone  190. 

Longano,  river  858. 
Longariwin  317. 
Longobardi  254. 
Lontrano,  ravine  239. 
S.  Lorenzo  316. 

— ,  Certosa  di  240. 

—  Maggiore  219. 
Loreto  210. 

—  (near  Avellino)  22). 
Lotzorai  436. 
Lucania  194.  241. 
Lucera  217. 

Luctria  217. 
S.  Lucia  359. 
S.  Lucido  264. 
Luco  203. 
Lucrino  107. 
Lucui  AnguUiae  203. 
Lungro  240. 
Luogoeano  22i. 
Luparo,  Monte  203. 
Lupiat  ;m. 
Lysimelia  420. 

Mocara  332. 
Maccalube,  Le  336. 
Macchia,  La  397. 
Macomer  426. 
Maddalena,  La  433. 
— ,  —  (iiland)  425. 
Maddaloni  11.  218. 
Madonia  Mts.  354. 
Madonna  dell^Anaunziata 
328. 

—  dell^Autu,  Monte  della 
317. 

—  della  Rocca  381. 
Maenza  13. 
Magliano  202. 
Maglie  236. 


Magna  Oraecia  194. 
Magniai  404. 
Maida  252. 

Maiella,  Mta.  205.  213. 
Maiori  187. 
Maioriai  19. 
Makluba,  gorge  446. 
Malaapina,  Monte  362. 
Maletto  386. 
Maleventum  219. 
Malfa  862. 
Malta  440. 
Malvagna  384. 
Mamojada  437. 
Mandas  436. 
Mandela  200. 
Manduria  234. 
Manfredonia  216. 
Mangano  382. 
S.  Mango  224. 
Maniacium  385. 
Mannu,  river  436. 
Manoppello  207. 
Manouoa.  La  465. 
Maratea  253. 
Marausa  327. 
Maroellinara  254. 
Marcianise  218. 
S.  Marco  260. 

—  d'Alunzio  357. 
— ,  Capo  di  427. 
Marechiano  96. 
Marecoccola  168. 

Mare  Dolce,  Castello  di 

813. 
Marganai,  Monte  438. 
8.  Margarita  114. 
Margberita  di  Savoia  225. 
8.  Margherita  832. 
S.  Maria  (near  Catanzaro) 

248.  255. 

—  (near  Maaaa  Lubrense) 

— ,  ijland  826. 

—  di  Altofonte  311. 

—  dei  Biaognoai  201. 

—  di  BuonarU  433. 

—  di  Capua  Vetere  9. 

—  del  Casale  234. 

—  a  Castello  168. 

—  di  Castello  132. 

—  di  Gesii  312. 

—  di  Leuca,  Capo  236. 

—  di  Licodia  386. 

—  Maggiore  179. 
di  Siponto  216. 

—  della  Neve  166. 

—  a  Pozzano  160. 

—  del  Bosario  178. 

—  della  Scala  873. 

—  del  Soccorso  174. 

—  della  Valle  373. 

—  inYallePorclane(a202. 
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8.  Maria  della  Vittoria 

303. 
MarianopoU  344. 
8.  Marie  301. 
MarigUanella  323. 
MarisUano  11.  323. 
Marina  del  Gantone  166. 

—  di  Gauano  162. 

—  dl  Equa  163. 

—  di  Paolo  165. 
8.  Marina  862. 
Marinella  424. 
Marino  del  Tronto  211. 
Marmore  194. 
Maroglio,  river  300. 
Marrabia  438. 
Marruvium  20&. 
Marsa,  La  457.  456. 

—  Ali  326. 
Manala  825. 
Marsicano,  Monte  206. 
Manico  Kuoto  340. 

8.  Mariino  (near  Milasso) 

359. 
»  (near  Palermo)  310. 
.-  in  PeneUis  214. 
Maecali  382. 
Maecalncia  398. 
Massa  d'Albe  203. 

—  Annunziata  398. 

—  Lubrenae  165. 
Massafra  231. 
Massico,  Monte  19. 
8.  Maonmo  306. 
Mater  Domini  178 
Matese,  Montagna  del  11. 
Matrice  3U. 
MaiHntu  213. 
MatUnata  317. 

8.  Mauro  la  Brnca  258. 
Mazara   or  Mazzara  del 

Vallo  824. 
Mazaras,  river  325. 
Mazzara  358. 
Meana  436. 

Medierda,  river  448.  458. 
Medjez  el-Bab  460. 

Megara  Byblaea  404. 

Megarean  Bay  404. 

Megaris  88. 

Melfl  338. 

Melia  382. 

Meliffunis  360. 

Melilli  404. 

MeUte  441. 

Melito  349. 

Menae  402. 

Menfl  830. 

Mereato  8.  8eyerino  233 

Mercogliano  334. 

Mesagne  345. 

Mesima,  river  266. 


Meuina  368. 
Abbadiazza,  L'  373. 
8.  Agoetino  869. 
8.  Anna  868. 
8.  Annunziata  867. 
Boccetta,  Torrente366. 

869. 
Botanioal  Qarden  371, 
Gampo  Inglese  873. 
-.  8anio  872. 
GMpuceini,  Monte  del 

Gathedral  866. 
GattoUca,  La  867. 
Cemeteries  871. 
Citadel  371. 
Corse  Cavour  870. 
-^  Vitt.  Emanuele  870. 
88.  Gosma  e  Damiano 

868. 
Dogana  871. 
Don  Jobn  of  Austria, 

Statue  of  370. 
Eremitaggio  di  Trapani 

372. 
Bxehange  870. 
Fort  Gastellaccio  871. 

—  Gonzaga  871. 

8.  Francesco   d'Assisi 

869 
— ,  Oratorio  di  870. 
Giardino  a  Mare  870. 
8.  Gioacchino  870. 
8.  Giov.  Decollate  370. 
8.  Gregorio  363. 
Harbour  870. 
Indirizzo,Ch.deir86S. 
8.  Leo  366. 
Lighthouse  871. 
8.  Maddalena  868. 
8.  Maria    Alemanna 

868. 

—  della  Seala  869. 
Marina  365. 
Matagrifone  869. 
Matrice,  La  866. 
Mods  Ghalcidicus  371. 
Montorsoli,  Fountaia 

of  367 
Museo  3S8. 
8.  yieeol6  870. 
Ospedale  Givico  863. 
Pace,  Chiesa  della  869. 
Palazzo  Brunaccini870. 

—  Grano  869. 

—  Munlcipale  870. 
Piazza  del  Duomo  367. 
Post  Office  870. 
Bocca  Gnelfonia  869. 
8.  Boceo  868. 
Strada  MUitare  873. 
University  868. 

Via  Gi^ribi^ldi  870. 


Messina: 

Villa  Guelfonia  369. 

Zaera  866. 
Meta  162. 
Metaponto  243. 
Mttaurus  255. 
Metlaoui  459. 
tf  ezzagno  312. 
Mezzocampo  387. 
Meszoiaso  381. 
8.  Miehele  (near  Gapri) 

172. 

—  (nearManfredonia)  216. 

—  (Sardinia)  432. 

—  (on  Mte.  Vulture)  288. 
— ,  Punta  438. 
Migliera  175. 
Mignano  7. 

Milazzo  353. 

Mileto  255. 

Miletto,  Monte  11. 

Mill  375. 

Milida  838. 

Mills  427. 

Militello  403. 

Mimiani  844. 

Minardo,  Monte  386. 

Mineo  403. 

Minerva,  Gape  of  166. 

Minervino  di  Lecce  285. 

—  Murge  326. 
Mingardo  258. 
Miniscola.Spiaggia  di  til. 
Minoa  333. 

Minori  187. 
Miniumae  19. 
Hintumo  19. 
Minuto  192. 
Mirto  347. 
Miseno  110. 
Misenum  110. 
Misilmeri  831. 
Misterbianco  887. 
Mistretta  356. 
Modica  360. 
Modione,  river  830. 
Modolo  426. 
Modugno  231. 
Moiano  318. 
Moio  384. 
Mola  381. 
di  Bari  231. 

—  di  GaeU  17. 
Molentargins,  Stagno  di 

439. 
Moles  Puteolanae  104. 
Molfetta  338. 
Molina  198. 
— ,  Punta  116. 
Molini,  Valle  de'  189. 
Molo  di  GirgenU  336. 
Monacilione  214. 
Monacone,  II  173, 
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Monalus  356. 
Honasterace  249. 
Monastir  428. 
Mondello  SOT. 
Mondragone  19. 
Monforte  216. 

—  8.  Giorgio  359. 
Mongibello  395. 
Mongiuffi  382. 
Mongrassano  250. 
Monopoli  231. 
Honreale  (near  Palermo) 

309. 

—  (Sardinia)  423. 
Mont  Eroniot  331. 

—  Neptuniut  359. 
Monsampolo  211. 
Monserrato  435.  433. 
Montagano  214. 
Montagnone  115. 
Hontagnuola  399. 
Montaguto  221. 
Montalbano  246. 
Montallegro  333. 
Montalto  250. 

—  (Aspromonte)  257. 
HonUuro  249. 
Monte  S.  Biagio  16. 

—  Gassino  5. 

—  is  Grottas  436. 

—  Santangelo  216. 

—  Vergine  224. 
Hontea,  Monte  254. 
Montecalvo  221. 
Montecorvino  183- 
Montefalcione  224. 
Montegiordano  246. 
Monteiasi  245. 
Monteleone  255. 
Montelepre  316. 
Montella  224. 
Montemaggiore  335. 
Montemarano  224. 
Monteniesola  24^). 
Montemiletto  224. 
Montenero  214. 
Montepagano  213. 
Montepertuso  161. 
Monteponi  434. 
Monteprandone  211. 
3ionteroduni  206. 
Montesano  240. 
Montesarchio  11. 
Montesilvano  213. 
Montevecchio  428. 
Monteverde  224. 
Monti  425. 

Monticchio  (near  Sor- 
rento) 167. 

—  (on  Mte.  Vulture)  224. 
— ,  Bagni  di  23S. 
Monticelli  167. 

fontorio  213. 


Montoro  223. 

Morano  240. 

Moreone  215. 

Mores  425. 

Morino  203. 

Mormanno  240. 

Morolo  2. 

Moropano  118. 

Morra  Irpino  224. 

Mosciano-S.  Angelo  212. 

Moscufo  207. 

Motta  215. 

—  S.  Anastasia  348.  387. 

Mottola  231. 

Molye  326. 

Motyka  351. 

Muglia  343. 

Mnlafk  439. 

Mulinazzo  331. 

Mungivacca  231. 

Muranum  240. 

Murata,  La  241. 

Murge  di  Minervino  227, 

Muro  Lncano  241. 

Musei  433. 

Mussumeli  336. 

Musta  445. 

Mutignano  213. 

Mylae  359. 

Naples  21. 
Accademia  Poutaniana 

61. 
Acqua  di  Serino  88. 
Albergo  de'Poveri  45. 
8.  Angelo  a  Nilo  51. 
S.  Anna  dei  Lombardi 

47. 
S.  Annunziata  53. 
Aniignano  98. 
Aquarium  37. 
Archetiello^  IT  98. 
Archives  52. 
Arcivescovado  57. 
Arrival  21. 
Arsenal  42. 
Bankers  27. 
S.  Barbara  41. 
Baths  28. 

Boarding  Houses  22. 
Boats  27. 
Booksellers  29. 
Borgo  dei  Marinari  38. 
Botanic  Garden  45. 
S.  Brigida  40. 
Cable  Tramways  27. 
CaKs  23. 
Camaldoli  99. 
Campo  Santo  Nuovo54. 
Capodimonte  88. 
8.  Carlo,  Theatre  40. 
Carriages  24. 
Casa  dei  TpovatelU  53. 


Naples : 
Castel  Capuano  53. 

—  del  Carmine  43. 

—  Nuovo  41. 

—  deirOvo  38. 
^  Sanr  Elmo  90. 
Catacombs  87. 

S.  Caterina  a  Formello 

63. 
Cathedral  55. 
Cemeteries  64. 
Chemists  28. 
Chiaia,  the  44. 
S.  Chiara  48. 
Churches  28. 
Cigars  24. 

Colonna  dei  Martiri  44. 
Commandant's   Besid. 

38. 
Commissionaires  27. 
Confectioners  24. 
Conservatorium    of 

Music  59. 
Consuls  27. 
Corso  Garibaldi  43. 

—  TJmberto  Prime  42. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  89. 
S.  Croce  al  Mercato  43. 
Cumee  Railway  100. 
Cycles  27. 

Dazio  Consumo  98. 

Dogana  42. 

S.  Domenico  Maggiore 

49. 
Exchange  42. 
Faro  42. 
Festivals,  national  and 

religious  32. 
S.  Filippo  Neri  58. 
Foundlings'  Home  53. 
S.Francesco  di  Paola  38. 
Gaiola,  La  96. 
Galleria  Principe  diNa- 

poli  45. 

—  Umber  to  Primo  40. 

—  Vittoria  38. 
S.  Gennaro  87. 
Gesii  Nuovo  48. 

S.  Giacomo  degli  Spa- 

gnuoli  41. 
S.    Giovanni  a   Carbo- 

nara  54. 

—  Maggiore  61. 

—  de'Pappacoda  51. 
Goods  Agents  30. 
Granili  119. 

S.  Gregorio  52. 
Grotta   di  Posilipo  94. 
Grotto  of  Sejanus  96. 
Guides  34. 
Harbours  42. 
History  34. 
Hospitals  28.  93.  95. 
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Naples: 
Hotels  21. 
Immacolaiella  42. 
Incoronata  46. 
S.  Januarius,  Chap.  56. 
Largo,  «M  Piazza. 
Liceo  Vitt.  Eman.  45. 
Lieux  d'Aisance  23. 
Lighthouse  42. 
Lloyd's  Agents  28. 
S.  Lorenzo  59. 
Lotto  32. 
S.  Lucia  38. 
S.Uaria  del  Carmine  43. 

—  Donna  Regina  57. 

—  del  Faro  96. 

—  la  Nuova  46. 

—  del  Parto  95. 

—  di  Piedigrotta  94. 

—  dellaPietiide'SangrI 
51. 

8.  Uartino  90. 
Uergellina,  the  94 
Miracoli,   de'  (church) 

Hiradois  89. 
Molo  Angioiho  42. 
Money  Changers  27. 
Monte  Oliveto  47. 

—  di  Pieti  52. 

—  Santo  90. 
3Iotor  Cars  27. 
Municipio  41. 
Museo     Artistico      In- 

dustriale  89. 

—  di  Capodimonte  88, 

—  Civico  Filangieri  58. 

—  di  8.  Martino  91. 

—  Nazionale  60. 
.Sschines,  Statue  of 

69. 
Alexander,  Battle  of 

71.  xlv. 
Amazon  of  the  Per- 

gam.    School   66. 

xxxvii. 
Apollo    playing    the 

Lyre  72. 
Bronzes,  Ancient  71. 
— ,  Small  77. 
Cabinet,  Reserved  76. 
Coins  81. 
Correggio  85. 
Cumeean    Collection 

82. 
Dante  86. 
Dionysus  73. 
Doryphorus  of  Poly- 

cletus  63.   xxxvii. 
Egyptian  Antiquities 

67. 
Hmperors,  Portico  of 

the  70. 


Kaples : 

Engravings  87. 
Farnese    Bull    66. 
xxxvii. 

—  Flora  87. 

—  Hercules  65. 

—  Juno  63.  XXXV. 
Faun,  Dancing  72. 
— ,  Drunken  73. 
Gaul,  Wounded  6 

xxxvii. 
Gems  81. 
Giant,  Dead  66. 
Glass,  Ancient  80. 
Gold  Objects  80. 
Harmodius  and  Aris- 

togeiton  62.  xxxvi. 
Homer  69. 
Inscriptions  70. 
Library  87. 
Marble  Sculptures  62. 
Mercury  Reposing  73. 
Mosaics  63. 
Narcissus  72. 
Orestes  and  Electra 

62.  xxxviii. 
Orpheus    relief    64. 
•   xxxvi. 
Paintings,  Pompeian 

74. 
Papyri,  Library  of  81. 
Persian,  Dying  66. 
Picture  Gallery  83. 
Pompeii,  Model  of  79. 
Portraits,  Greek  69. 
— ,  Roman  70. 
Reliefs  70. 
Renaissance    Works 

86. 
Salpion,  Vase  of  65. 
SantangeloCoUection 

Silver  Objects  80. 
Tazza  Farnese  80. 
Titian  84.  85. 
Vases,  Collection  of 

82. 
Venus  Callipygus  66. 

—  of  Capua  66. 
Weapons,  Collection 

of  81. 
Newspapers  32. 
Observatory  89. 
Omnibuses  27. 
Orphanage  96. 
Ospedale  dellaPace  55. 
Paduli,  the  53. 
Palazzo  d*Angri  45. 

—  Arcivescovile  57. 

—  Calabritto  44. 

—  di  Capodimonte  88. 

—  Casacalenda  49. 

—  Corigliano  49. 


Naples : 

•  Palazzo  Cuomo  68. 

—  di  Donn**  Anna  96. 

—  Fondi  46. 

—  Galbiati  49. 

—  Gravina  47. 

—  Maddaloni  45. 

—  de'Ministeri  41. 

—  Nunziante  44. 

—  Partanna  44. 

—  Reale  39. 

8.  Paolo  Maggiore  58. 
Parco  Margherita  90. 
Pausilypon  93. 
Pedamentina  di  S.  Mar- 
tino 90. 
Pensions  22. 
Photographs  30. 
Physicians  28. 
Piazza  della  Borsa  42. 

—  della  Caritli  44. 

—  Cavour  45. 

—  Dante  45. 

—  S.  Domenico  49. 

—  8.  Ferdinando  40. 

—  S.  Gennaro  55. 

—  Gerolomini  58. 

—  dei  Martiri  44. 

—  del  Mercato  43. 

—  di  Monteoliveto  47. 

—  del  Municipio  41. 

—  di  Piedigrotta  94. 

—  del  Plebiscito  38. 

—  Principe  di  Napoli 
93.  87. 

—  Salvator  Rosa  89. 

—  S.  Triniti  Maggiore 
48. 

—  della  Vittoria  37. 
8.  Pietro  a  Maiella  59. 

—  Martire  42. 
Pizzofalcone  37. 
Police  Office  21. 
Ponte  di  Chiaia  44. 

—  della  Sanitk  87. 
Porta  Alba  46. 

—  Capuana  53. 

—  del  Carmine  43. 

—  S.  Martino  98. 

—  Nolana  43. 
Porto  Militare  42. 

—  Piccolo  43. 
Posilipo  92. 
Post  Office  28.  47. 
Prefettura  38. 
Railways  21. 
Reclusorio  45. 
Restaurants  23. 
S.  Restituta  57. 
Rione  Santa  Luda  38 
Riviera  di  Chiaia  36. 
Salita  del  Pctraio  90. 
Sannazaro  (church)  91 
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Naples  : 
Sansevero   (Gappella) 

51. 
Schilizzi,  Mausoleum 

96. 
Schools  29. 

Scoglio  di  Viremo  97. 
S.  Sebastiano  41. 
SS.  Severino  e  Sosio  52. 
Shops  29. 

Slaughter  House  54. 
Specola,  La  89. 
Statue  of  Alyino  37. 

—  of  BeUini  60. 

—  of  Bonghi  42. 

—  of  Charles  m.  38. 

—  of  CoUetta  36. 

—  of  Dante  45. 

—  of  Ferdinand  I.  38. 

—  of  Italia  40. 

—  of  Mercadante  46. 
~  of  Nicotera  87. 

—  of  Poerio  44. 

—  of  Thalberg  37. 

—  of  Vico  86. 

—  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
II.  41. 

Steamboats  21. 
Steamship  Offices  27. 
Strada,  tee  Via. 
Street  Scenes  31. 
Telegraph  Office  28. 47. 
Theatre,  andent  58.  97. 

—  S.  Carlo  40. 

—  Mercadante  42. 
Theatres  30. 
Toledo  44. 
Tombola  32. 
Tondo  di  Capodimonte 

88. 
Torretta,  La  93. 
Tourist  Agents  34. 
Tramways  25. 
Trattorie  23. 

—  di  Gampagna  24. 
S.  Trinitit  Maggiore  48 
University  51. 

Via  Agostino  Depretis 
42. 

—  S.  Biagio  de'Librai 
52. 

—  Oalabritto  44. 

—  Garacdolo  36. 

—  Oarbonara  54. 

—  S.  Carlo  40. 

—  di  Chiaia  44. 

—  Chiatamone  37. 

—  del  Duomo  57. 

—  Foria  45. 

—  S.  Gittsepje  46. 

—  8.  Lucia  88. 

—  Medina  46. 

-  di  MergelUna  94. 


Naples : 
Via  Monteolireto  47. 

—  Nuova  43. 

»  di  Capodimonte 

^  di  Posilipo  95. 

—  Partenope  38. 

—  di  Piedigrotta  93. 

—  del  Piliero  42. 

—  Boma  44. 

—  Salvator  Bosa  89. 

—  Tasso  93. 

—  de'  Tribunall  65. 58. 

—  S.  Tnnitk  Maggiore 
48. 

—  deir  University  61, 
Vicaria,  La  53. 
Villa  d'Abro  96. 

—  Angri  96. 

—  Antona-Traversi  96. 

—  Gappella  96. 

—  Cottrau  96. 

—  Dini  96. 

—  Gallotti  96. 

—  De  la  Hante  96. 

—  Nazionale  36. 

—  Pausilypon  97, 

—  del  Popolo  43. 

—  Bendell  96. 

—  Biv'alta  96. 

—  Sanssouci  96. 

—  Siemens  96. 

—  Thalberg  96. 
Virgil's  Tomb  94. 
Virgin,  Column  of  the 

48. 

S.  Vitale  101. 

Vomer©  90. 

Zoological  Station  37. 
Nard6  235. 
Naro  3U. 
Naso  357. 

Nasone,  Punta  del  132. 
yoHohtm  228. 
Nau,  Capo  247. 
yaxos  381. 
Nazaret  98. 
Nebrodi.  Monti  364. 
Neetum  352. 
Negro,  river  239. 
Neoneli  428. 
Neptunian  Mts.  372. 
Nera,  Panta  434. 
Nerano  166. 
yeretum  235. 
yesis  97. 
Nicastro  264. 
S.  Nicola  187. 

—  (near  Mazara)  324. 

—  (near  Termini)  333. 
— ,  Monte  166. 

—  d' Arena  401. 

—  di  Melfl  236. 


8.  Nicola  Varco  184. 

S.  Nico]6-<}errei  436. 

Nicolosi  398. 

Nicosia  335. 

Nicotera  256. 

Nigolosu  426. 

Ninfa  12. 

S.  Ninfa  319. 

Nisi,  Fiume  di  375. 

Nisida  97. 

Nisza  di  Sicilia  376. 

yoae  358. 

Noce  311. 

Nocella,  river  316. 

Nocera  Inferiore  or  de'Pa- 

gani  178. 
—  Terinese  264. 
Nod  231. 
Noicattaro  231. 
Nola  222. 
yora  433. 
yorba  12. 
Norcia  195. 
Norma  12. 
Notabile,  La  445. 
Notareseo  212. 
Noto  361. 
Nova  Siri  246. 
Novara  368. 
Novoli  234. 

yuceria  Alfaterna  178. 
ywnUtro  241. 
Nuoro  426. 
Nuovo,  Monte  106. 
Nurallao  436. 
Nurri  486. 
Nusco  224. 

Cere,  Monte  d'  203. 

Ofantino  226. 

Ofanto,  rivcr225. 224. 236. 

Offida  211. 

Ogliastro  (near  Psestum) 

263. 
Ognina,  bay  333. 
Ogygia  441. 
Oma  424. 

Olibano,  Monte  102. 
S.  Oliva  349. 
Oliveri  358. 
Olmedo  439. 
Omignano  253. 
Oniferi  426. 
Opi206. 
Orani  426. 
Ordona  236. 
Oreto,  river  313. 
Oria245. 
Oricola  201. 
Oristano  427. 
Orlando,  Capo  d'  (near 
Castellammare)'  162. 
-,  —  (Sicily)  357. 


«triga- 
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Palermo: 
Observatory  286. 
Oratorio  di  S.  Lorenzo 
291. 

—  del  Santiflsimo  Ro< 
sario  303. 

Ofpedale  386. 
Palazzo  Abbatelli  298. 

—  Aiutamieristo  291. 

—  ArcivescovUe  286, 

—  Baacina  293. 

—  Belmonte  288. 

—  Briuccia  291. 

—  8.  Gataldo  392. 
~  Cattolica  291. 

—  Gbiaramonti  292. 

—  della  Gittk  289. 

—  Federico  290. 

—  Forcella  293. 

—  Geraci  288. 

—  Municipale  289. 

—  Pietratagliata  295. 

—  Bafihdali  290. 

—  Beale  284. 

—  St.  Bemy  290. 

—  Biso  288. 

—  Sclafani  286. 

—  Settimo  290. 

—  del  Tribunal!  292. 

—  Villafranca  288. 
Pellegrino,  Monte  806. 
Pensions  279. 
Pbilip  v.,  Monument 

of  286. 
Physicians  282. 
Piazza  Bologni  288. 

—  della    Croce    de^ 
Vespri  290. 

—  del  Duomo  287. 

—  deirindipendenza 
286. 

—  della  Kalsa  293. 

—  della  Maeione  293. 

—  Marina  292. 

—  deir  Olivella  296. 

—  Olivuzza  804. 
.-  Pretoria  289. 

—  della  Bivoluzione 
290. 

—  Buggiero  Settimo 
296. 

—  Vigliena  288. 

—  della  Vittoria  284. 
Piazzetta  d'Ossuna  804. 
Pi^  di  Ghrotta  304. 
Pieti  (cbnrcb)  293. 

S.  Pietro  Martire  295. 
Poliieama  Garibaldi 

296. 
Ponte  deir  Ammiraglio 

313. 

—  delle  Grazie  311. 
Porrazzi  311. 


Palermo : 
Porta  S.  Antonino  290. 

—  di  Castro  286. 

—  Felice  292. 

—  Garibaldi  291. 

—  dei  Greci  293. 

—  Maqueda  296. 

—  Wuova  285. 
Post  Office  281.  283. 
Quattro  Canti  288. 
Bail.  Stations  279.  290. 
Bocca,  La  309. 
S.  Bosalia,   Grotto  of 

306. 
S.  Salvatore  283. 
Scale,  Le  SIO. 
Seminario  Greco  304. 
Settimo,  Buggiero,  Sta 

tue  of  296. 
Sbops  281. 
Spedale  Grande  286. 
S.  Spirito  818. 
Stanza  di  Ruggero  285. 
Steamboats  281. 
Steri,  Lo  292. 
Teatro  Massimo  or  Vit- 

torio  Emanuele  295. 
Telegrafo  306. 
Telegraph  Office  281. 
8.  Teresa  298. 
Theatres  282. 
Toledo  283. 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  287 
Tourist  Offices  281. 
Tramways  280. 
Trattorie  280. 
University  289. 
Via  Francesco  Grispi 

305. 

—  Garibaldi  290. 

—  della  Liberta  295. 

—  Maqueda  289.  294. 

—  Boma  291. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  288. 
Vittor  Emmanuel  II., 

Monument  to  290. 
Villa  Belmonte  306. 

—  Butera  814. 

—  Florio  304. 

—  Giulia  294. 

—  Palagonia  314. 
~  Serradifalco   304. 

—  Sofia  807. 

—  Sperlinga  296. 

—  Tasca  303. 

—  Trabia  295. 

—  Valguamera  314. 
Zisa,  La  806. 

Pdlica  402. 
PaUci,  Lago  de'  402. 
Palinuro,  Capo  263. 
Palizzi  249. 
Pallavicino  307. 


Palma  (near  Kola)  228. 

—  di  Montechiaro  344. 
Palmarola  16. 

Palmi  255. 

Palo  del  CoUe  231. 

Palndi  426. 

—  Pontine  12. 
Palycus  264. 

S.  Panagia  404. 

-,  Capo  404. 

Panaria  362. 

S.  Pancrazio  234. 

Pandateria  16. 

Pandona,  grotto  187. 

Panni  221. 

Panormo»  283. 

Pantacyas  403. 

8.  Pantaleo,  island  326. 

S.  Pantaleone,  Pass  of 

464. 
PanUOica  404. 
Pantani  374. 
Pantano  403. 

—  di  Acerra  11. 

—  di  Policoro  246. 
Pantelleria  447.  262. 
Paola  264. 

,  Lago  di  16. 
S.  Paolo  (near  Syracuse) 

361. 
— ,  island  (Taranto)  243. 
Paradiso  873. 
Parco  311. 
Parghelia265. 
Parolise  a34. 
Paropus  364. 
Partanna  332. 
Partinico  316. 
Passero,  Capo  851. 
Passo  Martino  402. 

—  Zingaro  386. 
Passofonduto  336. 
Pastena  190. 
Paterno,  Baths  of  196. 

—  Tnear  Lago  di  Fucioo) 

Paternd  386. 
Patemopoli  224. 
Pattada  436. 
PatU  357. 
Patii  286. 
Paulilatino  427. 
Pedara  401. 
Pedaso  211. 
Peligna  206. 
Pellaro  260. 

Pellegrino,  Monte  (Cala- 
bria) 264. 
— ,  —  (Sicily)  306. 
Pelleka  464. 
Peloritani,  Monti  369. 372. 
Pendolo,  Ifonte  161. 
Penna,  Punta  della  214. 
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Pennata,  Panto  di  110. 
Penne  218. 
Pentima  906. 
Perda  Liana,  Monte  486. 
Pereto  201. 
Perguga,  Lago  847. 
Persano  239. 
Pertosa  239. 
Pescara  213. 
Pesche  206. 
Peseina  208. 
Pesco  Falcone  206. 
Pescocostanzo  205. 
Pescolamassa  215. 
Pescolanciano  206. 
Pesto  184. 
Petelia  247. 
Petina  239. 
Petra  384. 
Petrace,  river  256. 
PetraUa  884. 
Petrifuie  334. 
Petroso,  Monte  811. 
PettoraneUo  206. 
Pettorano  205. 
Pheleka,  bridge  464. 
Phlegrnan  Plain,  the  99. 
Phoenicia  862. 
Plana  dei  Oreci  312. 
Pianella  207. 
Piano.  Monte  213. 

—  dei  Cappuccini  329. 

—  del  Lago  400. 
Piazza  Armerina  347. 
Picerno  241. 

Pico  4. 

Piediluco  194. 
Piedimonte  d'Alife  10. 

—  Etneo  384. 

S.  Pier  Niceto  369. 
Pietrabbondante  206. 
Pietraeamela  200. 
Pietra  BIcina  215. 
Pietrafesa  241. 
Pietragalla  238. 
Pietrapaola  247. 
Pietrapertosa  241. 
Pietraperzia  347. 
Pietra  Santo  180. 
S.  Hetro,  basilica  166. 
— ,  island  (Sardinia)  434. 
— ,  —  (nearTaranto)  243. 

—  Avellana  206. 

—  Infine  7. 

—  a  Maida  255. 

—  di][Pula  433. 

—  Vemotico  234. 
Pignatara,  Monte  357. 
Pignatoro  8. 

Pigne,  Valle  delle  167. 
Pilastri  101. 
Pimonte  161. 
Pineta,  Monte  353. 


Pinna  213. 
Piomba,  river  213. 
Pipemo  13. 
Piraino  357. 
Pirri  435.  438. 
PUdna  Mirabilis  109. 
Pisciolo  224. 
Pisciotto  258. 
Pisticci  242. 
Pithecusa  114. 
Pizzo  255. 

Piszodeta,  Monte  208. 
Pizzuto,  La  852. 
Placeolvm  352. 
S.  Placido  375. 
Plaia,  La  433. 
Platoni,  river  382. 
Platano,  river  240. 
Plemmyrion  406. 
Ploaghe  437. 
Poa  3. 

Pogerola  190. 
Poggiardo  235. 
Poggio  Imperiale  215. 
Poggiomarino  123. 
Poggioreale  223. 
Poggiorsini  237. 
Policastro  253. 
Policoro  246. 
Polignano  a  Mare  231. 
Polizzi  334. 
Polla  239. 
Pollina  366. 
Pollino,  Monte  246. 
S.  Polo  Matese  206. 
Pomigliano  218. 
—  d'  Arco  223. 
Pompeii  132. 

Amphitheatre  157. 

Bakehouse  154. 

Basilica  139. 

Cardo  136. 

Oasa,  »M  House. 

Comitium  142. 

Curia  142. 

—  Isiaca  145. 
Custom  House  154. 
Decumanus  Major  and 

Minor  186. 
Eumachia,  Building  of 

142. 
Forum  Civile  140. 

—  Triangulare  148. 
Fullonica  152.  148. 
Gate,  Hereulanean  154. 
—,  Stobian  144. 
Gladiators^  Barracks 

143. 
Hotels  138. 
House  (casa)  of  Adonis 

153. 

—  degli   Amorini  Do- 
rati  149. 


Pompeii : 
House  of  the  Anchor 
152. 

—  of  Apollo  163. 
-—  of  Ariadne  150. 

—  with    the    Balcony 
146. 

—  of   the    Boar   Hunt 
142. 

—  of  Ceecilius  Jucnn- 
dus  148. 

—  dei  Capitelli  Figu- 
rati  150. 

—  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
153. 

—  of  the  Centour  163. 

—  del  Centenario  148. 

—  of  the  Chase  150. 
~  del  Cinghiale  142. 

—  del  Citarista  145. 

—  of  Com.  Buftts  145. 

—  of  Epid.  Bufus  145. 

—  ofEpid.Sabinu8l45. 

—  of  the  Faun  160. 

—  of  the  Large  Foun- 
toin  153. 

—  of  the  Small  Foun- 
tain 153. 

—  of  Holconius  146. 

—  of  the  Labyrinth  150. 

—  of  M.  Lucretius  147. 
_  of Fronto  148. 

—  of  Meleager  153. 

—  of  the  Mosaic  Col- 
umns 155. 

—  delle  Nozze  d'Ar- 
gento  148. 

—  deirOrso  147. 

—  of  Pansa  152. 

—  della   Parete   Nera 
150. 

—  of  Sallust  154. 

—  of  Siricus  146. 

—  of  the  Surgeon  161. 

—  of  the  Tragic  Poet 
152. 

—  of  Vesonius  Primus 
148. 

—  of  the  Vettii  149. 
Insulse  185. 
Lares,  Altar  of  the  148. 
Latrina  140. 
Lupanare  146. 
Macellum  141. 
Mill  147. 

Museum  139.  151. 
Pagus  Augustus  Felix 

155. 
Porto  Ercolanese  154. 

—  Marina  138. 

—  di  Nola  147. 
Begions  135. 
School  142. 
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Pompeii : 
Strada  deir  Abbon- 
danza  146. . 

—  di  Mercurio  152. 

—  di  Nola  147. 

—  di  SaUastio  164. 

—  delle  Scaole  143. 

—  del  Sepolcri  165. 

—  Stabiana  144.147.148. 
Streets  136. 
Taverns  163.  154. 
Temple  of  JEscalapius 

144. 

—  of  Apollo  139. 

—  of  Fortuna  161. 
— ,  Greek  143. 

—  of  l8i8  144. 

—  of  Jupiter  141. 

—  of  the  Lares  153. 

—  of  Venus  139. 

—  of  Vespasian  143. 
Theatre,  the  Great  148. 
—,  the  Small  144. 
ThenuBB  151.  147. 
— ,  Stabian  145. 
Tomb  of  Arria  166. 

—  of  M.  Arrius  Dio 
medes  156. 

—  of  Calventius  Quin- 
tus  166. 

—  of  Cerrinius  165. 

—  of  the  Garlands  155. 

—  of  M.  Libella  156. 

—  of  Mamia  165. 

—  of  NsBvoleia  Tyche 
166. 

—  of  M.  Porcius  165. 

—  of  Scanrus  156. 

—  of  Terentius  155. 

—  of  Veius  166. 

—  of  N.  Velasius  Gra- 
tus  156. 

Tombs,  Street  of  the 

156. 
Town  Wall  164. 
Tribunals  142. 
Triclinium  166. 
Triumphal  Arches  141. 
Via  Marina  139. 
Vico  del  Lupanare  146. 
Vicolo  del  Teatri  143. 
Villa  of  Cicero  166. 

—  of  Diomedes  166. 
Ponte  Garcaci  386. 

—  Cartau  434. 

—  S.  Cono  240. 

—  deUaMaddalena  119. 
^  Haggiore  162. 

—  Schiavo  375. 

i  SiUa  240. 
pino  209. 
entino  321. 
iignano  183. 


Pontelandolfo  216. 
Ponti  della  Valle  218. 
Pontikonisi  463. 
Pontine  Marshes  12. 
Ponza  16. 
Popoli  206. 
Porcari,  river  403. 
Porco,  Valle  del  307. 
Porrazzi  311. 
Porri,  Monte  de'  362. 
Portella,  La  16. 
— ,  Monte  200. 
— ,  Passo  della  199. 
PorticelU  314. 
Portici  119. 
Portiere  Stella  348. 
Porto  d*AseoU  212.  211. 

—  Givitanova  211. 

—  Empedocle  336. 

—  8.  Giorgio  211. 

—  dlschia  115. 

—  Palo  361. 

—  Recanati  210. 

—  Torres  439. 
di  Tricase  236. 

—  d'Ulisse  361. 
Portoeannone  314. 
Portoscuso  484. 
Portovesme  434. 
Portut  CaUta  18. 

—  JuUus  107. 

—  Ulixis  388. 
Po»eidonia  184. 
Posilipo  93. 
Positano  193. 
Posta  209. 
Postolione  382. 
Potam6  464. 
Potentia  241. 
Potenza  241. 

—  Picena  211. 
Pozzallo  861. 
Pozzo  d'AntuUo  3. 

—  di  Gotto  368. 

—  di  Latignano  195. 
Pozzopiano  163. 
PozzuoU  103. 
Praiano  192. 
Prata  224. 

—  d'Aieta  353. 
Prato  436. 
Pratola  (near  Avellino) 

224. 

—  (near  Sulmona)  206. 
Preazzano  168. 
Presenzano  7.  206. 
Presicce  236. 
Prezza  204. 
Priolo  404. 
Priora  166. 
Privemum  13. 
Proehyta  113. 
Procida  11^. 


Prodda,  Canale  di  111. 
— ,  Monte  di  111. 
PriMUMlorium  (Hrcaeum 
16. 

—  HeraiUum  249. 
lapygium  236. 
Ltueopetrae  260. 
Paehpman  361. 

—  Pelorum  374. 

—  Saltntinum  236. 

—  Taurianum  366. 
Prossedi  13. 
Pudano  248. 
Pugliano  123. 
Pula  433. 
Puntone  188. 
PuUoli  103. 
Putignano  231. 

Quarto,  Golfo  di  429. 

—  8.  Elena  483. 
Quartuccio  433. 
Quattro  Arie  311. 

Racale  236. 
Bacalmuto  344. 
Raddusa  347. 
Bades  468. 
Radicena  349. 
Bagattisi  326. 
Bagusa  350. 
Bahal  Zabnth  333. 
Baiano  Snperiore  204. 
Baito  187. 
Rama,  Capo  di  316. 
Bandazzo  386. 
Rapido,  river  4. 
Rapolla  236. 
Rapone  224. 
Rfts  el-Belat  326. 

—  el-Kasa  458. 
Melkart  332. 

Raspalo,  Monte  11. 
Rasu,  Monte  426. 
Ravello  190. 
Reate  196. 
Recanati  210. 
Reggio  266. 
Regi  Lagni  11. 
Reginolo,  river  187. 
Rende  350. 
Rendinara  206. 
Resina  130. 
Revigliano  168. 
Rftegium  267, 
Riace  249. 
Riardo  7. 
Ribera  332. 
Ricadi  266. 
Ridocco  331. 
Eieti  194. 

Rigano,  Passo  di  311. 
Rinella  362. 
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Riofreddo  201. 
Rionero  238. 
RipabottODi  214. 
Ripalimosftno  2U. 
Ripalto  316. 
RipatranAone  211. 
Ripatione  212. 
Riposto  382. 
Ristola,  PunU  236. 
Rivisondoli  206. 
8.  Riuo,  CoUe  372. 
Rizzuto,  Capo  248. 
Rocca  di  Botte  201. 

—  Basambra  331. 

—  Casale  206. 

—  di  Corno  196. 

—  d'Evandro  7. 

—  di  Fondi  196. 

—  Grande  886. 

—  Imperiale  246. 

—  di  Mezzo  208. 

—  Monflna  7. 

—  di  Sarno  836. 

—  di  Serlone  88'i. 
Roecabernarda  248. 
Roccagorga  13. 
Roccalumera  376. 
Roceapalumba  336. 
Rocearainola  328. 
Roccaraso  206. 
Roccaravindola  206. 
Roccaaecca  4. 
Roccavivi  203. 
Roccella  (Sicily)  361. 

—  lonica  249. 

—  Valdemone  882. 
Rocche  di  Cusa  324. 
Roeehetta  8.  Antonio  236. 
Roggiano  250. 
Rogliano  2^32. 
Romagnano  240. 
RometU  859. 
Rosa,  Monte  361. 
Rosarno  266. 
Rosciolo  202. 
Rose  260. 
Roseto  246. 

Rosmarino,  Fiumara  357. 
Rosolini  361. 
Rossano  246. 
Rossi,  MonU  399. 
Rotaro,  Monte  117. 
Rotello  214. 
Roveto,  Monte  di  S 
— ,  Val  di  208. 
Roviano  200. 
Rovolo,  Monte  386. 
Rftbim. 
Rudiae  234. 
Rutigliano  231. 
Rutino  268. 
Rnvo  di  Puglia  227. 

—  Rapone 


11* 


Babato,  river  319.  234 
Sabdtus  262. 
Saccargia,  abbey  437. 
Sacco,  river  2. 
Sadali  436. 
Saepinum  215. 
Sagittario.  river  204. 
Saffras  249. 
Saffrtu  206.  214. 
Sahel,  district  459. 
Sala  (GaUnzaro)  248. 

—  Gonsilina  239. 
Salandra  241. 
Salandrella,  river  242. 
Salemi  319. 
Salerno  181. 
adUmum  182. 
Salice  234. 
8alina  863. 
-,  laola  362. 
Saline  di  Reggio  260. 
Salinella  387. 
Salto,  river  203. 
SalvaticM,  Monte  de' 

111. 
Salvatore,  Monte  (Li  pari 
Islands)  362. 

—  dei  Greci  873. 
S.  Salvatore,  Monte  (Ce- 

falb)  364. 

-,  —  (Corfu)  464.  460 

—  Telesino  218. 
Salvo,  Monte  846. 
S.  Salvo  214. 
Salza  Irpina  224. 
Samaasi  42S. 
Sambiase  254. 
Sambuca  332. 
Samnium  193. 
Sampieri  361. 
Sangro,  river  206.  214. 
Sanluri  423. 
Sannicola  235. 
Santeramo  237. 
Saponara  240. 

—  (near  Messina)  869. 
Sapri  263. 
Sarcidano  436. 
Sardinia  421. 
Sarno  223. 

-,  river  163.  178.  228. 
-,  Villa  102. 
Sarroch  433. 
Sassa  195 
Sassano  240. 
Sassari  437. 
aaiicula  218. 
Satriano  241. 
Saviano  223. 
Savignano  221. 
Savone,  river  19. 
Savuto,  river  262. 
Scafati  178. 


Scala  192. 

—  (aear  Patti)  867. 

—  di  Giocca  437. 
Scalea  263. 
Scaletta,  La  205. 

—  Zanglea  376. 
Scalilli  (near  Gorleone) 

331. 

—  (near  Paternu)  886. 
Scnlpello,  Monte  347. 
Scanno  205.  304. 
Scbioppo,  Lo  206. 
Scbisd,  Gastello  di  382. 
Sciacca  880. 

Sciara  336. 
Scicli  361. 
SciUa  268. 
Scii-thaea  832. 
Scisciano  228. 
Sclafani  334. 
Scoglitti  360. 
Bcolacium  248. 
Scontrone  206. 
Scordia  402. 
Scraio  162. 
Scurcola  202. 
Scutolo,  Panto  di  162. 
Scylacium  248. 
Scylla  256. 
S.  Sebastiano  127. 
Sebeto,  river  119. 
Sebkba  er-Riaaa  458. 
Segesto  316.  318. 
Segni  2. 
Sejano  162. 
Selargius  433. 
Sele,  river  184.  239. 
Selina,  Torrente  376. 
Stlinus  321. 
Sella  di  Corno  196. 

—  Misilbesi  832. 
Sellia  248. 
Selmun  446. 
Sennori  439. 
Senorbi  436. 
Sepino  215. 
Serap&nm,  tbe  106. 
Serino  223. 

',  Lago  di  240. 
Sermoneto  12. 
Serpeddi,  Paata  485. 
Serra  439. 

—  Aiello  254. 

—  8.  Bruno  265. 

—  Dolcedorme  346. 

—  Secca,  Monte  301. 
Serracapriola  316. 
Serradifalco  844. 
Serramanna  433. 
Serri  436. 

Sessa  Aumnca  19. 
Sessano  206. 
Sesto  Oampano  206 
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8etia  18. 
Seitimo  435. 
Settingiano  255. 

S.  Sererioa  251. 
S.  Serero  215. 
Sevice,  Munte  di  202. 
Sero,  Pizso  di  211. 
Sesse  18. 
Sfaz459. 
SferrftcaTAUo  816. 
Sfenro  848. 
SgBTgola  2. 
Sliikly,  island  148. 
Sibari  248. 
SibUlini,  Monti  211. 
Sled  43d. 
Sicignano  239. 
Sicily  259. 
Sicnliana  332. 
Siderno  249. 
Sidi  Bon  Said  457. 

—  Daoud  465. 
Signora,  La  354. 
BOteKa  260. 
Baa  257. 

Sila  Mountains  251. 

Silanna  426. 

Silanu  184. 

Siliqua  483. 

Silvi213. 

Simaxis  427. 

Siineri  248. 

Simeto  348. 

— ,  rirer  348.  402. 

Sindia  426. 

Sinis  427. 

Sinnai  436. 

Sinni,  river  240.  246. 

SinitetMa  19. 

mmu  Lafu  253. 

—  TerifMeu$  262. 
SipiMtum  216. 
Siraciua  406. 

Sirens,  Isles  of  the  192. 
Sirente,  Monte  203. 
Sirino.  Monte  240.* 
Siris  240. 
Smind^a  458. 
Soccavo  99. 
Solanto  314. 
Solaro,  Monte  175. 
Solamssa  427. 
Soleminis  496. 
Soleto  235. 
Solfatara  104. 
Solfisio,  Serra  del  399. 
Solieehiata  384. 
Solmona  204. 
SolMiM  314. 
Solofra  223. 
Solopaca  219. 
"^luntvm  314. 


Solui  314. 

Somma,  Monte  132. 

Sonnino  13. 

Soprano.  Capo  849. 

SoraaOS. 

Sorgente  Meflta  224. 

Sorgo^o  487. 

Sori,  Monte  261. 

Soriano  255. 

Sorrento  168. 

— ,  Capo  di  165. 

— ,  PUno  di  162. 

-,  Ponta  di  165. 

— ,  Tore  di  167. 

Sortino  404. 

S.  Sostene  249. 

Sotir  336. 

SottUe,  Capo  182. 

Sousse  459. 

Sorerato  249. 

Sovexia  Mannelli  252. 

Spaccafomo  351. 

Spada,  Monte  487. 

Spadafora  859. 

Spagnuola  S26. 

Spampinato,  Cava  di  853. 

Sparagio,  Monte  319. 

Sparanise  7. 

Spartilla  464. 

Spartivento,  Capo  (Cala- 
bria) 249. 

— ,  —  (Sardinia)  429. 

Sperlinga  836. 

Sperlonga  17. 

Sperone  223. 

Speuano  250. 

Spina,  Monte  102. 

SpinazBola  237. 

Spinetoli  211. 

S.  Spirito  228. 

— ,  Badia  di  (near  Calta- 
nissetta)  345. 

— ,  —  (near  Salmona)  205. 

Spoleto  212. 

Sqnillace  248. 

Squinsano  234. 

StaMae  169. 

S.  Stefano  15. 

~  del  Bosco  255. 

—  di  Camastra  356. 
Stella,  Monte  253. 
Stematia  236. 
Stilaro.  river  249. 
StUo  249. 

S.  Strato  93. 
Striano  123. 
StromboU  362. 
Stroncone  194. 
Strongoli  247. 
atrongyU  362. 
Stufe,  Le  (Lipari)  361. 

—  di  8.  Oermano  101. 

—  di  Tritola  106. 


Snelli  436. 
Sueua  Aurunca  19. 
Suettula  11. 
Snleis4Sd. 
StUmoQOi. 
Snlmona  204. 
Snrbo  234. 
Surrenium  164. 
Siisai6e. 
Sutera336. 
Sybarite  river  240. 
— ,  town  246. 
SynuuUuu  402. 
Syraco  420. 
Byraeuae  405. 

Achradina  412.  417. 

Acquedotto  Galermi 
415. 

Agathocles,  Honse  of 
417. 

Agora  412. 

Amphitheatre  414. 

Anapo,  river  ^20. 

Aqueducts  413. 

Archimedes,  Statue  of 
411. 

Arethusa,  Fountain  of 
410. 

Belvedere  417. 

Bouleuterion  412. 

BufUaro  416. 

Capuchin  Mon.  418. 

Catacombs  418. 

Cathedral  409. 

City  WaU  418. 

Cyane,  Fountain  of  420. 

Dionysius,  Ear  of  414. 

Due  Fratelli  419. 

Epipoln  412. 

Euryelus  416. 

Oinnasio  Bomano  413. 

S.  Oiovanni  418. 

Orotta  de'Cordari  415. 

—  di  Kettuno  419. 
Harbours  412.  406.  417. 
Hiero,  Altar  of  414. 
History  406. 

Ipogeo  Gallito  420. 
Labdalon  412.  417. 
Latomia  de^Cappuc- 
cini  418. 

—  Casale  418. 

—  del  FUosofo  416. 

—  del  Paradiso  414. 

—  di  Santa Venera  415. 
Leon  417. 

S.  Lucia  417. 

St.  Marcian,  Crypt  of 

418. 
Market  (Agora)  412. 
Mongibellesi  416. 
Museum  409. 
Keapolis  412. 
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Syracuse : 

Nympheeum  416. 
Olympieum  420. 
Ortygia  409.  412. 
Palazzo  Bellomo  411. 

—  Bucceri  411. 

—  Inter Jandi  411. 
~  Montalio  4L1. 
Passegglata  Aretusa 

411. 
Pentopylon  412. 
Pisma,  La  430. 
Poliehne  420. 
Posto  Semaforico  417. 
Prytaneom  412. 
Scala  Greca  419. 
Street  of  Tombs  416. 
Temeoites  412. 
Temple  of  Diaoa  411. 

—  of  Dionyaiu  418. 

—  of  Minenra  409. 
Theatre,  Greek   416. 
Timoleonteom  412. 
Tomb   of  Arcbimedes 

419. 

—  of  Platen  418. 

—  of  TimoleoD  419. 
Town  Wall  413. 
Tycbe  412. 

Vigna  Cassia  419. 
Villa  LandoUna  418. 
Wall  ofDiony8ia8  417. 

Tabor,  Monte  117. 
Taburno,  Monte  219. 
Tagliacozzo  201. 
Talona  223. 
Tammaro,  river  281. 
Tanager  239. 
Tanagro  239. 
Tanaro,  river  214. 
Taormina  376. 
Taranto  242. 
Tarai  248. 
Tarentum  243. 
Tarraeina  14. 
Tarsia  260. 
Tarucco  381. 
Taurasi  224. 
TaunnMnium  377. 
Taviano  236. 
Tavolara  424. 
Tavoliere  di  Puglia  216. 
Teano  7. 

Teanum  Sididntim  7. 
TeaU  Marrudnorum  207. 
Tebonrsouk  460. 
Teggiano  240. 
Ttgianum  240. 
Telegrafo  (near  Sorrento) 

—  di  Marecoecola  168, 
Telese  218. 


TeUiia  218. 

Tellaro,  river  362. 

Temo,  river  426.  421. 

Tempio  425. 

Temu9  426. 

Tenna,  river  211. 

Teodorico,  Monte  14. 

Teora  239. 

Teramo  212. 

S.  Teresa  Longarini  362. 

—  di  Biva  876. 
7eHa«  403. 
Terlizzi  227. 
Terme  102. 
Termini  Imerese  333. 

—  (Massa  Lubrense)  166. 
Terminillo,  Monte  196. 
Termoli  214. 

Temi  194. 
Terra  d^Otranto  232. 
Terracina  14. 
Terralba  428. 
TerrsnOTa  (Sardinia)  424. 

—  di  Sibari  250. 

—  di  Sicilia  849^ 
Terrapilata,  Maccalube  di 

345 
Terras  Gollu  434. 
Terrasini  316. 
Terremorte  884. 
Tertenia  436. 
Terzigno  11. 
Tesino,  river  211. 
Thapius  404. 
Tkarrct  427. 
Therasia  361. 
Thermae  Himerenses  I 

—  8ege»tanae  818. 

—  Selinuntinae  830. 
Thennisia  361. 
Thuburbo  Majua  458. 
Thugga  460. 
Thurii  246. 
Thymbru  413. 
Thpreo*  425. 
Thyadr<a  459. 
Tiana  426. 

Tiberio,  Villa  di  174. 
Tifata,  Monte  9. 
Tifemue  215. 
Tiggiano  235. 
Tigliana,  La  167. 
Tindaro,  Capo  367. 
Tinnnra  426. 
Tiriolo  252. 
Tirso  425.  426. 
— ,  river  426.  427. 
7V«<a384. 
Tissi  437. 
Tito  241. 
Tolerue  2. 
S.  Tommaso  207. 
Tommaso  l^atale  816. 


Tonara  437. 

Tora  7. 

Torano  260. 

Torca  167. 

Torcbiara  253. 

Tordino,  river  213.  212. 

Torino  di  Sansro  214. 

Tomimparte  195. 

Toro,  II  436. 

Torralba  425. 

Torre  Annunziata  122. 

—  Cercbiara  246. 
di  Cbiunzo  178. 

—  de'Conflni  16. 

—  di  Damecata  175. 

—  deirEpitaffto  16. 

—  del  Faro  374. 

—  del  Filosofo  401. 

—  di  Gerace  249. 

—  del  Greco  121. 

—  di  Ligny  828. 

—  del  MarceUo  404. 

—  Melissa  247. 

—  di  Milo  260. 

—  Orlanda  19. 

—  Orsaia  253. 

—  de'Passeri  206. 
Torrecuso  219. 
Torregareta  111. 
Torremare  242. 
Torrenova  357. 
TortoU  436. 
Tortora  268. 
Tortoreto  212. 
Tovere  190. 
Trabia  338. 
Tragara,  Punta  173. 
Tramonti,  Val  178.  187. 
Trani  227. 

Trapani  327. 
Trapeia  256. 
Trappeto  316. 
Trebisacce  246. 
Trecastagni  383. 
Tremestieri  376. 
Tremiti  Islands  214. 
Trepttzzi  234. 
Trerui  2. 

Tresnuraghes  426. 
Tret  Tdbemae  12. 
Trevi,  Monte  13. 
Trexenta  436. 
Tricarico  241. 
Tricase235. 
Triggiano  231. 
Trigno,  river  214. 
Trmaeria  260. 
Trinitk  dellaCava.La  180. 
Trinitapoli  226. 
Triniua  214. 
Trioeala  832. 
Trionto,  river  247 
Tripergola  107. 
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Tripi  358. 
Trisulti,  abb«y  3. 
Trivigno  241. 
Trogilu*  404. 
Troja  221. 
Troina  335. 
Tronto,  rirer  212.  211. 
Tropea  256. 
TrotUon  403. 
TrvtnUu  212. 
Tufo  221. 

Tammolo,  Capo  187. 
Tunis  448. 
Tuoro  Grande  173. 
TureMun  227. 
TurrU  Libitonis  439. 
Tarro  167. 
Taturano  234. 
TyndarU  367. 

Ufente,  river  18. 
Ugento  236. 
Uggiano  236. 
Uras  428. 
Uria  245. 

Urpino,  Monte  435. 
Urticu,  Honte  427. 
Ururi  214. 
Usini  437. 
Ussassai  436. 
Ustica  315. 
Uta  433. 
Uthina  458. 
Utiea  468. 
Usentum  236. 

Yacca,  La  435. 
Vaglio  241. 
Vairano  7. 
Valcoccbiara  206. 
Valcorrente  387. 
Valdeae  307. 
8.  Valentino  207. 

—  Torio  123. 
Valetto  442. 
Valguarnera  347. 
Valle,  La  179. 

—  di  Maddaloni  218. 

—  di  Pompei  178. 
Valledolmo  843. 
Vallelunga  343. 
Valletta  442. 
Vallinfreda  201. 
Valsavoia  402. 


Valrerde  383. 
Vandra,  river  206. 
Varano  210. 
Varvaro,  Monte  319. 
Yasto  d*Aimone  214. 
Vaatogirardi  206. 
Vaticano,  Capo  256. 
Velia  253. 
Velino,  river  194. 
— ,  Monte  202. 
Velletri  12. 
Venafro  206. 
S.  Venera  384. 
Venere,  Monte  381. 
Venetico  359. 
Venosa  236. 
Ventotene  15. 
FentMia  236. 
Verbicaro  253. 
Veretwn  236. 
Vergine,  Monte  362. 
8.  Vero  Mills  428. 
VeroU  3. 
Vtrrdae  2.  3. 
Vervecc  165. 
VesevuSf  Mom  126. 
Vesuvius,  Mount  123. 
Vettica  Mageiore  192. 

—  Minore  190. 

Via  Appia  13.  2.  233. 

—  Campana  106. 

—  Cumana  106. 
--  Herculea  107. 

—  Latina  2.  5. 

—  Futeolana  106. 
Viagrande  383. 
Vibinvm  221. 
Vibo  Valentia  266. 
Yibonati  253. 
Vicalvi  209. 
Vico  217. 

—  Alvano  168. 

—  Equense  162. 
Victoria  446. 
Vido  4eo. 
Vieste  217. 
Vietri  181. 

—  (near  Bomagnano)  240 
Viglinno  195. 

Viglio,  Monte  203. 

Vigne  425. 

Villa  8.  Giovanni  256. 

—  Jovis  173. 

—  Trojana  196. 


VUlabate  331. 
YiUaddro  428. 
VUlafrati  331. 
Villagrande  436. 
Villagraria  812. 
ViUalago  205. 
YiUalba  344. 
VUlamassargia  433. 
Villanova  Tulo  436. 
Villarosa  345. 
Villasor  428. 
Villasaano  166. 
8.  Yincenzo  (StromboH) 

—  Valle  Eoveto  208. 
Vincbiaturo  206. 
Vinius  4. 

S.  Vitaliano  223. 
Vitello,  II  436. 
S.  Vito,  Capo  (Sicily)  316. 
—,  —  (Taranto)  248. 

—  Lanciano  214. 

—  de'Kormanni  232. 
d^Otranto  282. 

S.  Vittore  7. 

Viitoria  360. 

S.  Vittorino  198.  213. 

Vitulano  219. 

Vivara  114. 

Vivaro  Romano  201. 

Vizzini  402. 

Voleei  240. 

Volturno,  river  8.  218. 

Vomano,  river  213. 

Vulcanello  362.  360. 

Vulcania  861. 

Vulcano  361. 

Vulture,  Monte  238. 

Xiphonia  404. 
Xirbi  345. 
XiUMa  404. 

Zaffarano,  Cape  314. 
Zafferana  401. 
Zaghouan  JliSS. 
Zancle  366. 
Zannone  15. 
Zappulla  357. 
Zembra  443. 
Zembretta  448. 
Ziretto,  Monte  381. 
Zollino  235. 
IZucco  316. 
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